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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Ljbrary 


bvL-iy  pt/r-iuri  whu  riiuliciuu^ly 
cuts,  Jctdces,  brtaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  com,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915.  SM:tion623 


DNNOISSEURSHIP  IS: 

IREDALES! 

rr  DUSTiN  _ 

IFFMAN 
SHAKESPEARE 


POWINGWHY 
jLLECTING 
^TIQUITIES 
\H  BE  SLEAZY 

:D-H0T  FERRARIS 

)NDUCTOR 

)GER  NORRINGTON 

EN  IF  HIS  BEETHOVEN 
*I'T  "AUTHENTIC") 


BURLtNGAiVl£ 

EC  27  1989 
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UVING 
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HOPPING 
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The  rose  has  inspired  poets  for  cenmries. 
More  remarkably,  so  has  our  crysta . 


The  archives  of  \Vaterford°contain  not  only  accounting  records,  but  poetr\'. 
Tributes  penned  since  the  rSO's  by  admirers  ofourcrxstal's  distinctive,  deep-faceted  brilliance. 
Unlike  other  crxstal  today.Waterford  is  still" Born  in  fire,  blown  by  mouth.  /Cut  by  hand. 
with  heart  devout."  ^H^ 

And  that  is  why  it  makes  the  rest  somewhat  prosaic  by  comparison. 


Waterford 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  waverin 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY 


EbTABLlbHtU      1'M: 


A  superb  set  ofewht  early  18th  century  Funlish  mahonmiy  dwnin  chairs. 
cmstJn/ofl  arms  and  6  sides  ( the  anns  of  a  Inter  date). 

Each  carved  with  a  scrollmjj  crest  rail  mth  tassels  and  rosettes; 

upholstered  seats;  on  canned  cahnole  leas  ^nhj^raj^  '^i^r^L.  ,,- 
on  ball  and  claw  feet.  Circa  1750.  Lenjjth:  27  Depth:  22  Hnnht.  .S 

942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  Z^sth  btr,.u  ,^^     ^,^  „,^  .... 

HYFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  f  ^  •  718-706-1144 

(A  subsidiary  oj  ^lan<^  ^  ou,  ...    -  ,  ^_ ,„„.,f,.,„„„«Wo,.,./.v 
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1989  BMW  of  North  .Atnerica.lnc. 


^  trademark  and  logo  are  registered. 


^r  quietness  and  tasteful  elegance.  Its  leather  seating  is  a  tribute  to  craftsmanship.  Its 
fext-century  electronics  exist  not  to  dazzle,  but  instead  to  supplement  the  natural    ^^ 
riving  instincts.Test  drive  the  750iL  at  your  BMWdealer.  It%  truly  one  of  the  world's 
neatest  performance  cars.  Even  vrhen  IPs  standing  still,  the  ultimate  driving  machine. 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
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ELEGANT  SOFTWARL 
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Wallpaper.  Icuthcf,  pjrli,  , .,  i-  u, 
Mechclcn  C Dutch Kirca  I'l" 
f Screen,  consisting  of  four  p  . •• 
approx.  9";  inches  high  and  .11 . 


He*  Sect 


i^^O  mchci  wide. 


KlUKK^rANTIK 

INCORt'OHAf 

Fine  Continental  Furniture  and  Dccorationi 

'ilizin,'  m  .N<  'iclatMt.ll  with  .in  irmph.isis  on  Hii-dirmrnT  of  tupcrb  quality 

10021  Mun   fri,  I-4PM  .ind  by  appointment  Tol  (ii2)  044  7442  •  also  FRANKFURT 
\  A  Nauonal  ^rf  ami  Aniiifut  Dcalen  Lcafuc  of  CcrmrfMy 


Illustrated  on  page  55,  E.W.  Mu 
Dcutschii  TapcteMmuicum  Kaj 
VerlagThieIc  &  Schwarz,  I 


This  still  life  could  stop  a  crowd.. 
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PABLO  PICASSO 


FRUITS  DU  MIDI,  1948      CRAYON  ON  PAPER 


and  did. 


LANDAU      FINE     ART 


1456  SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST   ■    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1K4   ■    TEL:   514-849-3311    ■    FAX:   514-289-9 44 8^ 

ONLY     MASTERWORKS" 
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ROLEX 


CHAMPAGNE 

AND  OYSTERS: 

A  TIME-HONORED 

TRADITION 

The  making  of  a  vintage  champagne 
requires  a  special  blend  of  human  art- 
istry and  qualities  that  only  time  can 
provide.  So  too,  are  these  attributes 
essential  for  the  creation  of  a  Rolex  Oyster 
Perpetual.  Each  Oyster  timepiece  is  a  product 
of  the  Swiss  watchmaker's  skill,  a  practiced 
and  time  consuming  process  resulting  in 
quality  worthy  of  celebration.  Available  only 
at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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Write  lor  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U^A.,  loc^^ptex  ^)dir 
From  left  10  rigM:  Rolex  Oy8t%Perpetual  Lady 
Day-Dale  wNhonilMMclatPf 


).  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022. 

diamond  dial,  gents  Datejust  with  Jubilee  bracelet  and  malachite  dial, 
jQyster,  Datejust,  Jubilee  and  President  are  registered  trademarks. 
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CONTENTS 

FEATURES 

51  ROYAL  HOME 

Why  the  Russians  cherish  Pavlovsk  above  ail  other 

czarist  palaces,  by  Peter  Dragadze 

58  STYLE,  BRAINS,  AND  CLOWNISH  WIT 
In  praise  ofairedales,  by  Chip  Brown 

64  NOT  WHAT  HE  SEEMS 
Exploding  all  those  myths  about  the  conductor  Roger 

Norringion,  by  James  R.  Oestreich 

68  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

A  family-run  gallery  celebrates  fifty  years  of  excellence, 

by  Peter  Car!sen 

70  ARE  HATS  BACK? 
The  milliner  Quirw.  Fonseca  ^ves  women  a  good  reason 

to  wear  them  anyway,  by  Eve  Auchincloss 

76  THE  GREAT  FIXER 
Call  David  Linker  an  ebeniste — "restorer"  does  not 

do  him  sufficient  credit,  by  Helen  Dudar 

82  ANDNOW.SHYLOCK 
Dustin  Hodman  meets  Shakespeare,  by  Mark  Amory 

84  MAD  ABOUT  FERRARIS 
Pierre  Bardinon  has  thirty  of  them,  and  they  have  all 

been  raced,  by  Dena  Kaye 

90  "MY  DEAR  SWEET  YOU" 
How  to  frame  a  letter  of  regrets,  by  Gerald  Dumas 

92  ROOM  FOR  CYNICISM 
Prices  have  shot  up  for  antiquities,  causing  nothing  but 

trouble,  by  Anthony  Brandt 

100  THE  SEEDS  OF  SHANGRLLA 
A  quest  in  ii^estem  China  for  rare  wildflower  seeds, 

by  Catherine  Whiteside 

COVER 

Photograph  by  William  Wegman 


19  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD 
Change  comes  to  the  Barnes  Fouruiiition;  a  tribute  to 

Ljurence  Olivier;  what  the  very  best  hotels  might  do  f(rr 

you;  Helsinki's  unusiail  u'orW-eltiss  restawraiits;  a  I  'tiih 

/ilm  jestiva/  ((n'in|;;skis) 

42  AUCTIONS 
jamuiry  is  a  slow  month— t. wept  in  New  York 

46  THE  LIVLLl'  ARTS 
A  TV  host  proves  tkit  citmeers  ea?i  nlk 

m  ART  AND  MONEY 
Art  Imces  are  up,  domtions  are  doMm:  here  comes  the 

twilight  of  the  mega  mu.sei<m 

Ijl  WINE 
in  1986,  jtist  thirteen  vineyards  in  Borl-nuy  "t  R'l-r 

Parker's  top  marks 

1/9  MY  EYF 
Why  buyir. ,  Antiquities  ( 
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EXHIBITORS 


America's  most  prestigious  antiques  show! 

WlhlTFP  •  ^"^  ^^^^  ANNUAL 


A  La  Vieille  Russie.  Inc.  — 

Didier  Aaron,  Inc. 

Armm  B.  Allen,  Inc. 

America  Hurrah  Antiques 

W.  Graham  Arader  III 

Art  Trading  (U.S.)  Limited 

Bedford  Green  Antiques 

Blumka  Gallery 

Ronald  Bourgeault  Antiques  

Alfred  BuUard.  Inc. 

G.  K.  S.  Bush,  Inc. 

Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc.  ^  fjgfi^ 

Devenish  &  Company,  Inc.  F  AQT 

Dildarian,  Inc.  HAM 

Fleming  and  Meers 

Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 

Garrard  (The  Crown  Jewelers) 

Georgian  Manor  Antiques  Inc. 

Cora  Ginsburg 

James  &  Nancy  Glazer 

Michael  Goedhuis,  Ltd. — Colnaghi  Oriental 

Ehnor  Gordon 

Guthman  Americana 

Ed  Hardy/San  Francisco 

Harry  B.  Hartman 

Hastings  House  Antiques 

HirschI  &  Adler  Galleries  Inc. 

Stephanie  Hoppen,  Ltd. 

Ruth  Hubbell 

Hyde  Park  Antiques,  Ltd. 

Jackson-Mitchell,  Inc. 

Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 

Leigh  Keno 

Robert  E.  Kinnaman/Brian  A.  Ramaekers 

Raymond  B.  Knight  Corp. 

Gerald  Kornblau 

LAntiquaire  &  The  Connoisseur,  Inc. 

Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne  (Gilbert  Gestas,  Inc.) 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim  Antiques  Corp. 

Marine  Arts  Gallery 

Edward  H.  Merrin  Gallery,  Inc. 

Joan  B.  Mirviss,  Ltd. 

Fred  B.  Nadler  Antiques,  Inc. 

John  C.  Newcomer  &  Associates 

Nimmo&  Hart,  Antiques 

The  Old  Print  Shop,  Inc.  (Kenneth  M.  Newman) 

Brian  Michael  Powers,  Inc. 

Quatrain,  Inc. 

Glenn  C.  Randall 

Marguerite  Riordan 

James  Robinson,  Inc. 

Donald  Sack  American  Antiques 

Spink  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 

Bernard  Steinicz 

Garrick  C.  Stephenson 

Anthony  Stuempfig  Antiques 

Timothy  Trace  and  Jonathan  Trace 

Gene  TyA^Anciques,  Inc.  -,  2^ 

Earit  D.  Vanisfekarof  Kn.^hrsbft|^ 

Frederick  P.  Victoria  &  S  ,n   \\i< . 
Village  Green  Anr  ^j,    '^ 

Taylor  B.  Willian.  \ 

Thomaj  K.  W 
Gary  E,  Young , 

I 
Manantr  N.  Pendergai. 


a  benefit  for  -^ 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 


CS^Sr^ 


January  20  through  January  28, 1990 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

Daily:  11  a.m. -9  p.m.      Sundays:  11  a.m. -6  p.m. 


ADMISSION  $10.00 


Mario  Buatta,  Chairman 

Special  Preview  Events 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  19 

Miss  Charlotte  Ford,  Honorary  Chairman     Decorations  by  Mary  McFadden 

Benefactors'  Tea  4:00  p.m. -6: 00  p.m.  Tickets  $500.  per  person. 

Made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  Magazine  ANTIQUES. 

Patrons' Preview  Party  6:00  p.m.-^m  p.m.  Tickets$250.  per  person. 

Loan  Exhibit 

30  Miniature  Constructions. 
Historic  Rooms  by  Kupjack  Studios 

Talk 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23  AT  2:30  P.M. 

Repeat  Performance! 

Tom  Wolfe,  Author,  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities 

The  Religion  of  Art 

Talk,  show  admission  and  catalogue,  $35.  per  person. 

Illustrated  Discussion 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  25  AT  2:00  P.M. 

Eugene  J.  Kupjack,  Reflections  in  Miniature 

Discussion,  show  admission  and  catalogue,  $35.  per  person. 


To  ordtr  ttcketi,  or  for  brochure  with  aimplete  infornution: 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT— WINTER  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Benefit  Of/ue,  3^7  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx,  NY  10454 

(212)665-5250 
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The  new  Mercedes-Benz  SL  is  being  hailed  as  "the  only  advance  in  open 
car  design  for  more  than  100  years."  {Car  Magazine)  To  find  out  why, 
call  1-800-468-4001  anytime  for  your  complimentary  SL  brochure. 
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EERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


O  I4H9  Mcri'rdr»  IJcn/ofN  A  ,  Im  .  Monlvarr, 
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Highly  Important 
American  Furniture,  Silver, 
Folk  Art  and  Decorative  Arts 

Auction  to  be  held  Friday,  January  19,  1990  at  10  a.m. 
and  Saturday,  January  20,  1990  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10022.  Viewing  begins  Jani^ry  13.  For  further 
information  contact  Dean  FaiMy,  Jeanne  Stoane  or 
John  Hays  at  212/546-1181.  For  catalogues  telephone 
718/784-1480.  •,     ^      ;:    '  • 

The  important  Cornelius  Stevenson  Family  carved  p)ahogan^*%ailop^ 
top  tea  table.  Philadelphia,  1765-1785,  28'/.  iiv#h;)gW,  35,in/4ian'K-ter 
of  top.  Estimate  on  request.  -:. 
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William  Dovie 

G\LLERIES     ' 
Auction:  Wednesday.  January  2-t  cit  10  a.m. 


Important 
rth  &  18th  Century 
English  &  Continental 
Furniture  and  Decorations 

includinsi  Old  Master  Paintiiiiis. 
(jcorgian  Silver.  Tapestries 
and  Rugs 

v.7t'  may  be pmienvd Saturday  Tuesday 
lor  to  auction  date 


1  inc  hmpirc  Barciniclci 
h\  Barni.  Amiens. 
Jirst  quarter  of 
I  he  iyth  ctnturv 


HiT  further  itiformalKUL 

conlMt  hruin  Smith  or 

Kliitui  U  Berro) 

I  hurnilurv  &  Decrirulions) 

tluinr  Banks  (htiiUings) 
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CONNOISSEUR 

FounJed  in  1901.  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired bv  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  Ks  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magannes  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 
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rv>n<  Brautisan 
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Gina  Diao 

Designer 

Melissa  Feldman 

Art  Associate 

Lou  DiLorenro 

Art  Assistant 

Mimi  Maxwell 

Art  Production 

Di^reen  Maddox 


Copy  Editor 

Judith  Sonntag 

.Alarik  Skarsoom  (assistant) 


Research  Editor 

Pamela  I.  Singer 

Researchers 

Lisa  Cohen 
.•\itne  Phalon 


Editorial  Production  Manager 
LmJsav  Mon 


Editorial  .\ssistants 
Tracv  .-Mien 
Kirsten  K.  Chancellor 
Man  A.  Kelly 
Amanda  Walmac 


Contributing  Editors 

Nancv  Hovini 
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BERNARD  BARUCH  STEINITZ 

75  Faubourg  St  Honore  •  PARIS  •  Tel  (331)  47  42  31  94  •  Fax  42  47  18  90 


How  to  fnake 
a  fast 


Console  sold  by 


Resold  four  years  later. 
"Polo  Sale'' 

New  York  Sotheby's  11.3.89 


$1,000,000 


$200,000 


,200,000 


BERMyiRD  S'miNlTA 
AntifpuiiTT 


PARIS,  le  25  FEVRIER  1985. 


FACTURE   N°  1767. 


SOLD  TO  ROBERTO  POLO 

A  RARE  LOUIS  XVI  GILTWOOD  CONSOLE 

AT  SIX  SUPPORTS  ENCERCLED  BY  THE 

"GUIRLANDES  DE  FLEURS"  EXECUTED 

FOR  THE  KING  LOUIS  XVI 'S  DINING 

ROOM  FROM  THE  PALAIS  DE 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

BREICHE  D'ALEP  MARBLE  TOP 


$   200.000 


Add  to  the  pleasure 
of  collecting 

by  choosing  the  best 
thus  achieving  a 
Real  Investment 


4.rutDromt.  75009 Pam.  id:  424698m.J,<x:  42471890.  Jt  9hi  I7hcl surniM^'ouy 
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/yw  Colour  catalogue  of  recent 
acquisitions  $15  (quote  C.J. ) 


Study 
at  three  of 
the  grandest 
"Treasure 
Houses 
of  Britain" 


Sotheby's  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  invite  you  to 
participate  in  exclusive  five 
day  and  weekend  courses  at  the 
Duke's  ancestral  homes:  Drumlanrig 
Castle  and  Bowhill  in  Scotland,  and 
Boughton  House  in  Northamptonshire 

For  complete  details,  please  call  Sotheby's 
Educational  Studies:  In  Lmdm,  (Oil)  44(1)  408-1100, 
30  ()xf(n(l  Street,  1  .ondon  WIR  IRE.  In  Nexv  York,  (212)  606-7822, 1334  York 
Aven ue,  New  York,  I-.  .  !  <  )()2 1 . 


Shiown:  A  miniature  of  Qiicen 
fjy  Nirfttilas  Hilbard,  circa  /'.■ 
jrom  the  colleclwn  at  litiwhiU. 
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YOUR  SEARCH 

FOR  A  PERFECT  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

ENDED  IN  GAVLE,  SWEDEN 

MORE  THAN  100  YEARS  AGO. 
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A  great  cup  of  coffee  is  a  revelation. 
Once  you've  tasted  it— perhaps  on  a  trip 
abroad— you  know  you've  experienced 
one  of  life's  true  pleasures.  And  ever  after, 
you  long  for  that  same  superb  taste  again. 
But  hard  as  you  search,  you  can't  seem 
to  find  it.  Even  the  fiavor  of  coffee  sold  in 
gourmet  shops  doesn't  quite  live  up. 
Fortunately,  a  Swede  named  Victor 
Theodor  Engwall  felt  the  same  way.  In  1853,  as  he 
watched  ships  sail  into  the  port  of  Gavle,  piled  high  with 
bags  of  coffee  from  all  over  the  world,  he  made  a  vow.  He 
decided  to  create  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee.  It  soon  became 
an  obsession. 

Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  he  experimented- 
sorting  the  African,  the  Central  and  South  American 
beans.  Hour  after  hour,  he  roasted  and  blended,  tested 
and  tasted.  Stubbornly,  he  worked  until  at  last  he 
achieved  a  blend  of  perfection:  Gevalia  Kaffe.  Rich,  full- 
without  bitterness.  As  good  in  the  cup  as  fine 
^ '    *^he  moment  of  grinding. 

ne  chilly  day.  King  Gustav  V  sailed  into 
•  impressed  was  he  that  from  then  on, 
ffee  purveyor  to  His  Majesty  and 
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the  Royal  Court  of  Sweden.  Today,  the  family  company  cor 
tinues  this  tradition  of  stubborn  insistence  on  perfection 
In  Sweden,  Gevalia  is  the  most  popular,  most  belovec 
coffee.  That's  quite  an  achievement  since  Swedes  are 
extremely  sophisticated  about  coffee  and  feel  as  passion 
ately  about  it  as  the  French  do  fine  wine. 

FINE  COFFEE  IS  LIKE  FINE  WINE 

But  then,  in  many  ways,  making  Gevalia  is  very  much 
like  making  a  great  chateau  wine.  Each  bean  is  crucial  to 
the  balance  of  flavors.  For  instance,  Kenyan  AA  brings 
body  and  honey-like  sweetness  to  the  blend.  Guatemala 
high-grown  contributes  a  well-rounded  richness;  Costa 
Rican,  a  delightful  acidity.  The  Santos  bean  of  Brazil  adds  a 
smoothness  and 
a  special  bonding  | 
ability  Alto- 
gether, it  takes 
up  to  6  varieties 
of  the  rarest 
arabica  beans, 
blended  and 
balanced  with 
infinite  care,  to 
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r.sing  (or  lull  details  please  write  to  Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Service,  PO  Box  1 1424,  Des  Moines,  lA  b0336.  Or  call  1-800-678-2687 


te  the  high  flavor  notes,  the  delicate 

ces,  the  fine  aromatics  in  Gevalia. 

ich  time  a  shipment  of  coffee  is  sent 

veden,  Gevalia  s  tasting  expert  eval- 

^  it,  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the 

it  combines  with  the  other  varieties. 

1,  from  deep  in  the  storerooms  out 

t  samples  of  Gevalia  which  have 

frozen  over  the  past  7  years.  The 

Gevalia  is  compared  to  the  old  Gevalia 

ake  sure  it  tastes  the  same.  In  that  way,  Gevalia 

tains  its  beautiful  consistency  of  flavor  year  after  year. 

lere's  yet  another  secret  to  Gevalia  s  flavor:  its 

ccable  freshness.  Special  Swedish  machines  roast 
the  beans  in  just  6  minutes-twice  as  fast 
as  most  roasters— to  preserve  the  subtle 
aromatics  so  easily  burned  off  and  lost 
during  longer  roasting.  Then,  to  avoid 
oxygen  damage,  the  roasted  beans  are 
speeded  through  inner  passageways  to 
be  sealed  in  golden  foil  pouches  within 
seconds.  Because  even  the  finest  whole 
beans  rapidly  grow  stale  when  exposed  to 
air,  as  in  gourmet  shop  bins. 

WHOLE  BEAN,  GROUND- 
REGULAR  &  NATURALLY  DECAP  FEINAFED 

svalia  Kaffe  comes  whole  bean— we  will  grind  it  for 


Tiole  Bean. 


Ground. 


you  if  you  prefer-in  a  variety  of  full-bodied  roasts.  But 
perhaps  the  biggest  revelation  is  Gevalia  Decaffein- 
ated. Caffeine  is  removed  naturally  by  gently  soaking 
the  beans  in  water,  then  treating  them  with  the  very 
same  natural  elements  that  put  the  effervescence  in 
sparkling  water.  The  result:  coffee  that  maintains  full 
coffee  flavor.  Drinking  decaffeinated  coffee  is  no 
longer  a  compromise. 

A  REGAL  BRIBE 

As  beans  of  Gevalia  s  quality  are 
extremely  expensive  and  not  available 
in  mass  market  quantities,  the  only 
way  to  obtain  a  trial  supply  of 
Gevalia  Kaffe  is  directly  from  our 
Import  Service.  Just  fill  out  the 
attached  reply  form.  We  will  also 
send  you  the  gift  shown  there,  free. 

Now,  at  last,  your  search  for 
a  great  cup  of  coffee  has  ended 
here  in  Gavle.  The 
Swedes  have 
known  that 
for  years. 
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A    GRAND    VIEW,    INDEED. 


1  a  'j'li  ot  Grand  Marnier'  Liqueur  (except  where  prcjhibiled  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 

•vith  (ine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vo(  (80  prool).  c  i989  Canlton  Importers,  Ltd.,  Teaneck,  NJ. 
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26  GRAND  OPERA 
The  basso  Robert  Hale  sounds  great 

50  TAKE  SKIS 
A  film  festival  m  Park  City,  Utah 

52  FINNISH  CUISINE 

Two  extraordinary  restaurants 

in  Helsinki 

54  AH,  CALCUTTA 
The  city  according  to  Giinter  Grass 


58  CONCIERGE! 
What  the  best  hotels  can  do  for  you 

59  FRAGRANCE 
An  appreciation  ofFloris 

59  ON  BROADWAY 
Go  see  Mastergate 


JANUARY  1990 


Under  one  Pennsylvania  roof:  a  thousand  of  the  world's  most  Icj.muus  paintings. 


Quirky  Collection 

g*  H  enry  Mnore  chose  tn  skip  his  hH(i 
m  ^  opening  at  the  Museum  c)t  MoJcrn 
i?;  "ff:  Art  in  favor  of  spondiny  the  ilay  in 
'/f;  ''i,  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  with  Ai- 
am  si  hert  Barnes  and  his  immense  col- 
lection of  impressionist  art.  Invitatii>ns 
from  the  cantankerous  Dr.  Barnes  were 
rare,  and  when  they  came,  one  dropped 
all  else  right  away. 

The  Barnes  Foundation  is  now  more 
accessible,  hut  eccentricities  linger. 
There  is  no  catalog.  None  of  the  works 
ever  travel  or  get  reproduced  in  color. 


lollowuig  the  death  List  tall  ot  B.irnes's 
chief  disciple,  Violette  de  Ma:ia,  the  $1 
hillion  collectum  is  now  controlled  hy  a 
rural  Pennsylvania  universiiy  with  .in  .trt 
faculty  of  one.  Most  aherrant  of  all, 
Barnes  decreed  rh.it  the  works  iiuisr  re- 
main as  he  hung  them — m  unorthodox, 
often  ungainly  clusters,  casually  lit,  min- 
us titles,  dates,  or  descriptions. 

One  nearly  forgets  all  this  on  I  i 
tering  the  treasures  in  the  fir-i 
arrayed  as  though  for  an  ''ur^- 
Who  cares  for  the  ir.vMue' 
and  three  Cezannes  crowd  c 

Poseit-sfs   like  loiterers  on  the  Urande 
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SOMEDAY  YOU'LL  FIND 
A  CAR  THAT  SUITS  YOU. 


'life  is  the  sum  of  all  your  choices!' 

A.  Camus 

A  few  words  about  the  Infiniti  Q45  sedan. 

It  is  not  the  ultimate  in  luxury,  prestige  or  auto- 
motive excellence. 

It  is  not  the  rich  reward  of  a  relentless  search. 

It  is  the  best  effort  of  an  ambitious  engineer 
named  Takashi  Oka  who  dreamed  of  building 
the  perfect  luxury  automobile  knowing  that 
there  could  never  be  such  a  thing. 

It  is  fair  to  say  this  about  the  Q45:  It  is  a  sim- 
pler, less  ostentatious,  more  personal  kind 
of  luxury  car. 

There  is  no  large  grill  on  the  Q45,  no  hard 
lines;  instead,  there  are  softer,  curved  lines 
because  nature  is  shaped  that  way  Excesses 
in  technology  (talking  clocks,  doors  and 
dashboards)  have  been  eliminated. 
Advances  in  technology  (advanced  transmis- 
i'  "^oension  systems,  for  example) 

'  'ced. 


To  make  the  experience  of  driving  more  per- 
sonal, the  seats  and  steering  wheel  are  almost 
endlessly  adjustable.  The  automatic  transmis- 
sion flows  seamlessly  even  through  rapid 
acceleration. 

The  engine,  though  one  of  the  most  powerful 
V8's  in  the  luxury  class,  doesn't  challenge  the 
driver;  rather,  it  complements  and  rewards. 
Even  the  sound  character  of  the  driver's  com- 
partment is  designed  so  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasant  sounds  of  acceleration  and  exhaust 
without  jarring  peaks  or  wind  noise. 

In  short,  the  Q45  has  a  unique  luxury  person- 
ality—mindful that  the  car,  itself,  is  unimpor- 
tant. It  is  the  driver  who  matters. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  the  car  that 
suits  you. 

For  the  name  of  the  Infiniti  dealer  nearest 
you  call  1-800-826-6500. 

Thank  you. 
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rONNOISSEUR^S   WORLD 


Jatte?  Bliss  diverts  judgment.  But  wait  a 
minute.  Renoir's  The  Henriot  Family  is  so 
tar  up  the  north  wall  that  not  even  "Air" 
Jordan  could  leap  high  enough  to  see  it . 

And  so  it  goes  for  some  twenty  more  gal- 
leries of  ecstasy  and  agony,  of  masterpiece 
upon  masterpiece  hung  by  a  conservateiir 
naif.  Sometimes  it  works,  as  when  Barnes 
married  Daumier's  The  Miller's  Daughters 
to  two  Renoirs,  a  Glackens,  a  Rousseau,  a 
John  Kane,  two  fifteenth-century  French 
religious  paintings,  and  a  pair  of  santos. 
There  is  a  harmony  of  feeling  that  unites 
them.  But  no  matter  what  the  homegrown 
reason  might  be  for  doing  so,  it  is  a  disser- 
vice to  cram  ten  Picassos,  ten  Matisses, 
two  Braques,  a  large  Modigliani,  and  a 
Soutine  onto  a  wall  half  the  size  of  Guerni- 
ca. Or  to  exile  Matisse  nudes  over  door- 
ways and  rustic  breakfronts,  place  small 
Lipchitz  sculptures  on  the  floor  at  toddler 
height  (children  under  twelve  are  not 
admitted  anyway),  and  banish  Monet  and 
van  Gogh  into  murky  comers. 

Still,  Henry  Moore  made  the  right 
choice  to  visit  the  Barnes  collection  when 
he  had  the  chance.  Because  the  works  do 
not  travel  and  are  seen  only  at  the  Barnes, 
they  are  fresh  to  the  senses.  And  there  are 
surprises:  Goya,  El  Greco,  Frans  Hals,  Ti- 
tian, Diirer;  wall  hangings  by  Picasso, 
Rouault,  and  Miro;  tiny  Seurat  oils;  and  a 
small  Toulouse-Lautrec  nude  that,  alone, 
would  be  worth  missing  a  date  with 
MOMA  to  see.  (Call  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment: 2 1 5-667-0290. )      —Samuel  Young 

Beauty  in  Thrift 

Making  rugs  by  hooking  scraps  of  cloth 
through  hessian  was  widespread  in  Britain 
during  the  "Waste  not,  want  not"  nine- 
teenth century,  but  today  that  practice  is 
rare.  On  the  poor,  hilly  farms  along  the 
border  between  Scotland  and  England, 
however,  the  habits  of  thrift  survive.  Only 
a  generation  ago  a  whole  family  would 
work  on  a  rug  together 
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CHILLY  SCENES  OF  WINTER 


"Never  is  nature  more  lovely  than  when  it  is  snowing "  In  style  an  Impressionist,  in  sensibility  more  like 

a  German  Romantic  poet,  the  American  artist  John  Henry  Twachtman  celebrated  the  manifold  creations  of 
nature  and  evoked  its  potent  eternal  rhythms.  Between  1889  and  1901,  Twachtman  repeatedly  recorded 
his  vast  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  garden  and  nearby  locales  in  a  multitude  of  seasons  and  lights  and 
weathers.  Rather  than  freeze  an  ephemeral  moment,  he  slows  and  hushes  a  scene  so  that  one  feels  as  if 
one  is  watching  the  imperceptible  movement  of  the  hands  on  a  clock.  As  he  does  in  Icebound  (1889-1900; 
above),  Twachtman  at  his  peak  renders  the  underlying  immutable  qualities  of  nature  with  a  quick  brush 
suffused  with  serenity.  A  show  of  Twachtman's  work,  called  "Connecticut  Londscapes,"  will  be  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  through  January  28  and  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  March  18  to  May  20.  — Patricia  J.  Singer 


every  winter,  children  cutting  up  the  rags, 
father  and  mother  doing  the  hooking. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  Emma  Tennant 
started  Hermitage  Rugs.  Her  first  rug  was 
of  a  placid  cow,  which  she  made  for  her- 
self. She  got  so  many  requests  from  admir- 
ers of  that  rug  that  she  asked  the  local 

farmers'  wives 
to    help    her 
m  a  k  e     m  ore. 
Luckily,    she 
lived   near   the 
tweed  and  knit- 
ting factories  of 
Hawick  and  Gal- 
ashiels, where  she 
could  easily  ob- 
tain   remnants. 

Shoppers  are  hooked 
on  Emma  Tennont's  rugs. 


The  rest  she  gathers  from  friends  and  sorts 
into  big  boxes  according  to  color.  "When  1 
got  all  these  blues,"  she  says,  pointing  to 
an  amazing  assortment,  "I  immediately 
thought  of  delphiniums!"  The  resultant 
rugs,  which  use  five  or  six  blues  and  are 
meant  to  be  hung  on  a  wall,  are  now  her 
most  popular. 

On  painting  trips  to  Italy,  Tennant 
studies  mosaics.  "Anything  you  can  do 
with  a  mosaic,  you  can  do  with  a  hooked 
rug.  It  is  the  same  process,"  she  says. 

However  rustic  Tennant's  subjects  are 
— flowers,  chicken,  sheep — her  sense  of 
design  and  use  ot  color  are  those  of  an  art- 
ist. The  very  thriftiness  of  her  craft  makes 
for  an  economy  of  line  and  purity  ot  feel- 
ing. Not  everything  you  hang  on  a  wall  has 
to  be  high  art.  (Lady  Tennant,  Shaws, 
Ncwcastlcfon,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland 
Tl )9  OSH . )  —Mary  McDougall 


Han  Period, 
Second  Century. 
A  massive  jade 
Pi  I  Isieh  animal 
unlike  any.  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Measti'ring  seven 
in.  tall  and  16'/:  in. 
wide,  this  truly 
incredible  piece 
weighs  over 
70  pounds 
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Hale,  THE        

Conquering  Hero 

There  is  an  ideal  ot  eloquence  in  opera, 
rarely  encountered,  when  song  and  speech 
are  one.  Last  summer,  as  Wotan  in  Wag- 
ner's Ring  cycle  with  the  Deutsche  Oper 
Berlin  at  Washington's  Kennedy  Center 
(Connoisseur's  World,  June  1989),  the 
bass-baritone  Robert  Hale  achieved  that 
and  something  more.  Even  his  silences 
were  eloquent.  Before  he  made  a  sound,  he 
was  making  music. 

Until  the  Washington  Ring,  Hale  had 
long  been  a  stranger  to  the  stages  of  his 
native  land.   In   1983,   he  abandoned  a 
flourishing  career  in  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian repertoire  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera  to  try  his  luck  with  Wagner  in  Ger- 
many. For  an  artist  o{  less  wisdom,  the 
move  might  have  been  fatal.  The  stage 
doors  there  are  always  open  wide  to  any 
singer  of  promise  who  can  somehow 
hack  Wagner's  arduous  assignments. 
The  hasty  and  the  foolhardy  soon  face  a 
harsh  reckoning. 

For  such  key  roles  as  Wotan  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  Hale  certainly  had 
the  right  potential:   he  possesses  a 
handsome,  well-focused  tone  of  ample 
dimensions,   with  a  dark,   lustrous 
sheen  and  metal  sufficient   to   bite 
through  Wagner's  daunting  orches 


Robert  Hale  (as 
Wagner's  Wo- 
tan in  Washing- 
ton) is  a  god- 
like presence 
on  any  stage. 


tration.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry.  Before 
venturing  into  the  major  houses,  he  spent 
many  years  in  intensive  study  with  Hans 
Hasl,  whose  memories  reach  back  to  the 
great  Wagnerians  from  the  thirties  and 
forties.  When  he  felt  ready  to  try  the 
parts  onstage,  he  looked  for  second-tier 
companies  that  offered  ample  rehearsal 
time  in  new  productions. 

Word  of  his  success  spread  quickly. 
With  his  Berlin  debut,  three  seasons  ago 
in  the  controversial  Berlin  Ring  (the 
same  production  he  graced  in  Washing- 
ton),   Hale's   stature    was   confirmed. 
Here  was  an  artist  whose  voice,  good 
face,  noble  bearing,  and  telling  gestures 
express  the  promptings  of  a  deep  imagina- 
tion, an  artist  who  commanded  not  just 
the  notes  of  his  part  but  the  spirit,  from 
tragic  grandeur  to  ironic  detachment, 
from  flooding  tenderness  to  grim  rage,  all 
breaking  forth  with  the  immediacy  of  real 
life.  It  was  almt)st  too  much  to  hope  for. 
Today  Hale's  calendar  is  full  of  choice 
European  engagements — Orest  in 
Richard  Strauss's  Elektra  under  Sir 
Georg  Solti  in  London  in  March,  tele- 
casts and  new  productions  of  the  Ring  in 
Munich,    Cologne,    and   Vienna 
through  1992,  Hans  Sachs  in  Wagn- 
er's Meistersinger  in  Berlin  in  1993, 
1         plus  sundry  outings  as  Scarpia,  in 
!  Tosca,  and  Mephistopheles,  in 

Faust — but  his  dates  in  this 
country  are  disappointingly 
few.  Without  fanfare,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  he  makes  his  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  debut  as  the  second-cast 
protagonist  in  a  new  production  of  The 
Flying  Dutchman,  with  a  single  scheduled 
repeat  on  January  25.  San  Francisco  hears 
Hale  in  the  third  of  four  complete  Ring 
cycles,  June  20,  21,  and  23.   Mark  the 
dates.  He  deserves  a  hero's  welcome. 

— Matthew  ( iurewUsch 


ViDEQ  Testaments 

The  most  taxing  and  mysterious  of  Shake- 
speare's great  tragic  roles.  King  Lear,  has 
been  played  as  tyrannical,  hysterical, 
bombastic,  inscrutable.  Laurence  Oliv- 
ier's  joyously  accessible  Lear,  in  the  1983 
British  TV  production  (now  available  on 
video  from  Kultur;  $29.95),  has  an  unex- 
pected sweetness  and  childishness.  His 
"foolish  fond  old  man"  has  clearly  planned 
the  love  contest,  where  each  of  his  daugh- 
ters declares  her  affection  in  order  to  win  a 
slice  of  her  father's  kingdom,  as  a  special 
treat  for  his  declining  years — an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  himself  praised  publicly.  And 
when  his  favorite,  Cordelia  (Anna  Cald- 
er-Marshall),  will  not  play  the  game,  he 
responds  with  the  biggest  tantrum  of  his 
life.  Olivier's  humanism,  his  profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  monarch  in  his  dotage, 
cuts  through  the  ritualistic  rigor  of  Lears 
fairy-tale  setup.  This  performance  is  one  of 
the  late  glories  of  Olivier's  peerless  career. 
It  reaches  its  pinnacle  in  a  mad  scene  of 
amazing  purity  and  serenity,  where  Lear, 
white  hair  streaming  down  his  back,  styl- 
izes the  destructive  emotions  that  have 
eaten  away  at  him,  holds  them  at  a  remove 
(like  the  attendant  ghosts  in  the  last  act  of 
Our  Town),  and,  with  easy  compassion, 
presses  a  weeping  Gloucester  (Leo  Mc- 
Kem)  to  his  breast.  For  Olivier,  Lear's 
tumble  into  madness,  which  he  has  spent 
three  desperate  acts  struggling  to  stave  off, 
is  a  path  out  of  his  agony  into  a  kind  of 
woodland  nirvana  where  he  can  dispense 
wisdom  in  the  form  of  conundrums  and  a 
free-flowing,  elemental  comforting.  It  is 
said  that  the  whole  crew  wept  when  Oliv- 
ier finished  the  scene;  who  could  fail  to.' 

— Steve  Vineherg 

•  *  • 

Part  genius,  part  crank,  the  C^anadian  pia- 
nist CJlenn  Cjould  (1932-82)  refused  to 
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■   rism  Television  Monitor. 
Award-winning  picture.  And 
exclusive  Dome  Sound  System. 

Once  broadcast  standards 
stood  for  the  highest  possible 
quality.  Prism  Television  Monitors 
can  exceed  those  standards' 

V\6eo  Review  recognizes 
the  technical  triumph  of 
Prism  TVs.  They  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  high  reso- 
lution picture  they  voted 
last  year's  31 -inch  (diagonal) 
model  the  Best  Television 
Monitor  of  the  Year 

This  Prism  TV  can  create 
an  incredible  stereo  image, 
thanks  to  the  exclusive 
Dome  Sound  System.  Its 
elaborate  sound  chamber 
and  high-fidelity  speakers 
lie  hidden  within  the  sleek 
cabinetry. 
It  fills 
the 
room 
with 
sound 
without  taking 
up  a  lot  of  room. 

And  to  make  owning  a  Prism 
Television  even  better,  we  created 
the  Prism  Club.  Its  privileges  in- 
clude priority  in-home  service  and 
toll-free  information  hot  lines. 
Once  you  view  Prism  from 
Panasonic,  your  standards  for  tele- 
vision will  never  be  the  same  ■ 

"Depending  on  source. 
TV  picture  simulated. 
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just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time." 


Outside  Suites 
Only 


Critically 
Acclaimed 
Dining 


o 


Open-Seating 
R  estaurant 


Outdoor  Cafe 


Clubs 


Casino 


Pool 


Outside 
Whirlpools 


Fitness  Center 


Wate r  S ports 
Marina 


No  Tipping 


Free  Air 

From  Designated 

Gateways 


Five  Star  Plus 

R ATI NG 


The  History  And  Art  Of  The  Mediterranean. 
With  Extra  Space  To  Boot 


Yes,  there's  one  thing  that's  crowded  on  Seaboum  Cruise  Line.  Your 
daily  agenda.  But  nothing  else. 

To  the  Mediterranean  we'll  keep  you  as  busy  as  you  want  to  be. 
Unless  you  prefer  to  relax  and  do  nothing.  But  who  can  resist: 

The  legendary  Isle  of  Elba.  Site  of  Napolean's  exile.  And  his  "maskr 

The  opulent  languor  of  St.  Tropez  and  Nice  on  the  Riviera. 

The  sensual  Greek  Islands.  From  Crete  to  Corinth  to  Corfu.  And 
the  classical  mainland  itself. 

And  Italy!  The  canals  of  Venice.  The  breathtaking  bay  of  Sorrento. 
The  ancient  cities  near  Vesuvius.  And  Sicily  at  the  tip  of  "The  Boot!' 

And  as  you  explore  the  Mediterranean  you'll  relax  in  space. 
Unprecedented  space.  Because  Seaboum  ships  are  full  size  but  carry  only 
212  passengers.  Comparably  sized  ships  carry  400. 

So  everyone  enjoys  an  outside  suite.  With  walk-in  closet.  Large  bath. 
Sitting  area  with  five  foot  wide  viewing  window. 

Seaboum.  The  history  and  art  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  ships 
that  are  making  history  in  the  art  of  cruising.  Call  your  travel  professional. 
Or  for  our  newest  broc-hure  call  (4I.SI  ;it)l-7444  or  write  Seabourti  (  this,-  Line. 
55  Francisco  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133. 


Seabourii  sails  the  Modilerraiican  tliroushout  the  spriiin,  snmiii.T  and  fall  of  1<)<)(I. 

Cruises  are  7,  14.  21  or  more  days. 

Emhark  at  Istanlxil,  Piraeus,  Venice  or  Niee. 
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play  music  or  anything  else  by  anyone 
else's  rules.  Glenn  Gould:  A  Portrait 
($29.95),  a  tribute  produced  in  1985  for 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
now  out  on  home  video,  exalts  his  strange- 
ness but  declines  to  explore  it.  His  experi- 
ments in  audio  and  video  and  his  philo- 
sophical and  critical  inquiries  are  men- 
tioned but  not  presented.  A  chorus  of  asso- 
ciates recalls  his  quirks  with  indulgence 
but  too  rarely  with  insight.  His  mysteries 
are  reduced  to  cliches,  and  what  matters 
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most — his  music— is  covered  with  inces- 
sant chat.  Still,  the  program  has  its  mo- 
ments: haunting  photographs  of  the  ado- 
lescent Gould,  disconcertingly  handsome, 
and  eerie  footage  of  the  great  recluse  play- 
ing his  heart  out  to  rows  of  empty  seats  in 
an  empty  concert  hall  at  a  prerecording 
practice  session  in  later  life,  or  singing 
Mahler  to  elephants  at  the  Toronto  zoo. 
Whatever  planet  he  fell  from,  this  world 
was  privileged  to  overhear  him.    — M.  G. 

Editor's  Note;  You  may  order  Lear  and 
Gould  by  calling  l'800'4'KULTUR. 


On  TV  this  month:  Michael  Palin  follows 
in  Phileas  Fogg's  footsteps. 


Monty  Python 
'Round  the  World 

When  we  last  saw  Michael  Palin, 
Monty  Python's  Stan  Laurel-ish  writ- 
er-actor was  gleefully  steamrollering 
Kevin  Kline  in  the  movie  A  Fish 
Called  Waruia.  Now  he  is  back,  on 
the  small  screen  and  sans  stutter, 
endeavoring  to  repeat  Phileas  Fogg's 
legendary  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
in  "Around  the  World  in  80  Days,"  a 
delightful,  seven-part  documentary  series 
premiering  January  7  on  the  A&E  cable 
network.  (Check  local  listings. ) 

No  flying  circus  this  time.  Palin  has 
eschewed  all  air  travel.  "You  might  as  well 
sit  in  a  room  with  sound  effects  going  on 
outside,"  he  sneers.  (Palin  is  a  confirmed 
railroad  enthusiast.)  So,  when  the  BBC 
asked  him  to  see  whether  the  surface  jour- 
ney dreamed  up  by  J  ules  Verne  more  than  a 
century  ago  could  be  reproduced  today,  he 
packed  his  Gladstone  bag,  laid  down  a 
twenty-pound  wager  on  himself  at  Lad- 
broke's,  and,  like  Fogg,  set  off  briskly  from 
the  Reform  Club,  in  Pall  Mall. 

What  follows  is  part  travelogue,  part 
drama  (will  he  beat  the  calendar?),  and 
part  whimsy,  as  Palin  and  his  version  of 
Fogg's  faithful  servant.  Passepartout — a 
five-man  BBC  film  crew — leapfrog  across 
continents  via  train,  ferry,  dhow,  rick- 
shaw, freighter,  camel,  and  any  other 
means  they  can  devise.  Arranging  sea  voy- 
ages proves  particularly  devilish,  as  Palin 
quickly  discovers  that  scheduled  passenger 
service  has  all  but  disappeared  in  this  age  of 
air  travel.  Still,  he  finds  time  enough  for 


the  occasional  Pythonesque  adventure, 
including  trying  his  hand  at  aquatic  gar- 
bage collection  in  Venice,  belting  out 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine"  in  a  Tokyo  kara- 
oke bar,  and  taking  a  walk-on  part  in  an 
Egyptian  gangster  film. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
once  every  five  years,  though  eighty  days  is 
rushing  it  a  bit,"  a  rested  Palin  reflects. 
"It's  very  therapeutic  to  get  away  from 
home,  work,  all  that  stuff."  Pause.  "Next 
time,  though,  I  think  I  might  do  it  without 
a  film  crew."  — David  Ruben 

Tim  Place  for  Lac^ 

Perched  high  above  the  horns,  gnarled 
traffic,  and  clatter  of  clothing  racks  in 
Manhattan's  garment  district  is  a  new  bou- 
tique brimming  with  lace,  as  serene  and 
feminine  as  a  Victorian  boudoir.  Heavily 
encrusted  Italian  lace  tablecloths  are 
folded  over  the  arm  of  a  wicker  chair,  its 
seat  piled  high  with  Swiss  embroidered 
lace  pillows.  Delicate  lace  gloves  are  neat- 
ly stacked  in  the  drawer  of  an  antique  bam- 
boo chest,  while  gossamer  Irish  lace  ball 
gowns  hang  in  an  old  armoire. 

From  bloomers  to  baby  bonnets,  blouses 


SEE  AND  SKI  The  ten-day  U.S.  Film  Festival,  in  Park 
City,  Utah,  is  my  kind  of  Disneyland:  you  can  go  to  as  many 
of  the  latest  independent  American  and  foreign  movies  you 
care  to  {Sex,  Lies,  and  Videotape  premiered  there  last  year), 
discuss  them  or  not  with  the  flock  of  intense  film  directors 
and  critics  who  alight  there  every  year,  take  afternoons  off 
to  ski  or  learn  how  to  on  the  most  spectacular  slopes  any- 
where (and  no  Swiss  snobbery!),  relax  by  the  fire  in  your 
rented  condo  or  in  your  Jacuzzi,  and  dine  at  the  Riverhorse 
Cafe,  one  of  the  very  best  restaurants  in  the  United  States. 
The  truly  Western  town  has  a  fascinating  historical  museum 
(don't  miss  the  jail).  Shuttle  buses  take  you  to  screenings, 
but  because  the  area  is  so  beautiful,  I  recommend  walking. 
You  are  likely  to  run  into  Robert  Redford,  of  the  Sundance 
Institute,  who  lives  nearby.  Call  (801)  328-FILM.  (January 
19-28.)  —D.R. 
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New  York  shoppers  head  straight  for  the 
lace — all  15,000  splendid  items— at  a  new 
boutique  in  the  garment  district. 

govia,  who  picked  up  peignoirs  and  petti- 
coats for  the  European  tour  of  Tango 
Argentina;  and  hy-appointment  shoppers 
who  think  there  is  no  better  gift  to  give  or 
receive  than,  say,  an  antique  lace  night- 
gown. (Phone:  212-302-4036.) 

— Kathleen  Beckett-Young 


Fine  Finnish  Food 


to  bedspreads,  some  15,000  confections 
have  been  collected  by  the  evening-wear 
designer  Ann  Lawrence  during  twelve 
years  of  travel  around  the  world.  Whether 
in  South  America  or  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Bath,  England,  or  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Law- 
rence has  sought  out  one-of-a-kind,  hand- 
made creations.  "I  like  lace  that  gives  you 
an  immediate  sense  of  its  beauty  and  work- 
manship," she  says.  Highlights  of  her  col- 
lection include  the  duchess  of  Gramont's 
wedding  veil  of  1860  and  the  empress 
Eugenie's  lace-inset  silk  stockings,  embla- 
zoned with  her  imperial  insignia. 

Prices  range  from  $12,000,  for  a  never- 
used  wedding  gown  of  intricate  Brussels 
lace,  still  on  its  original  tissue  paper,  to 
$15,  for  a  small  French  lace  jabot.  Open  a 
year,  Ann  Lawrence  Antiques  is  already 
attracting  a  heady  mix  of  customers:  the 
designer  Ralph  Lauren;  the  Broadway  im- 
presarios Hector  Orezzoli  and  Claudio  Se- 


Helsinki  has  always  been  more  tamous 
for  saunas  and  ski-jumping  than  for 
J  sophisticated  food.  But  there  is  much 
l  more  to  be  had  in  the  Baltic  than  her- 
i  rings  and  rye  crispbread.  For  a  city  of 
only  half  a  million  it  hosts  a  remark- 
able variety  of  restaurants.  Among 
those  offering  contemporary  cooking,  one 
of  the  best  is  Katariina(Aleksanterinkatu 
22-24).  The  food  here  looks  west  tor  its 
inspiration,  boldly  combining  French 
nouvelle  cuisine  with  traditional  Finnish 
produce.  The  results  are  always  interest- 
ing, if  not  always  completely  successful. 
Our  meal  began  with  the  house  cocktail,  a 
silky  combination  of  Lakka  (a  golden 
cloudberry  liqueur)  and  Finnish  vodka. 
Among  the  hors  d'oeuvres  the  "three  tur- 
bans" stands  out.  This  comprises  three  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  ingredients — beef, 
cinnamon,  and  apple;  marinated  salmon, 
dill,  and  red  caviar;  and  mushrooms, 
lemon,  and  onions— formed  into  roundels 
and  served  on  toast. 

To  follow  I  had  a  lightly  steamed  perch 
with  lemon  sauce  and  then  a  really  ex- 
traordinary concoction,  morel-and-honey 
ice  cream,  with  wild  strawberries  and  pine- 
apple sauce.  Confounding  my  fears  that 


Fashion  before  the  Deluge 


this  was  going  to  prove  a  triumph  ot  inven- 
tion over  common  sense,  it  was  surprising- 
ly good,  the  earthiness  ot  the  mushrooms 
cutting  through  the  richness  of  the  cream 
and  honey.  But  in  retrospect  1  still  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  idea;  let  us  call  it 
a  certain  morel  ambiguity. 

As  befits  Finland's  location,  there  are 
several  restaurants  offering  traditional 
Russian  food,  by  which  1  mean  the  kind 
that  you  cannot  find  in  Russia.  Typical  of 
these  is  the  Alexander  Nevski  (Pohjoises- 
planadi  17).  Here  among  the  heavy  velvet 
drapes,  columns,  ornate  candelabra,  sam- 
ovars, and  icons  you  can  dine  like  a  Tol- 
stoyan  count  on  eel  soup,  roast  pheasant, 
or  bear  in  the  pot.  Start  with  the  house 
specialty  of  crisply  fried  blinis  served  with 
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Places  like  Katariina — where  morels  come  in  sal- 
ads ant/ Ice  cream — are  mushrooming  in  Helsinki. 

sour  cream,  chopped  onions,  and  red  ven- 
dace  roe,  and  end  with  cranberries  with 
caramel  fudge.  As  you  savor  your  long  glass 
of  Russian  tea,  sweetened  in  the  customary 
way  with  a  spoonful  ot  raspberry  jam,  you 
will  begin  to  doubt  that  the  1917  revolu- 
tion could  ever  have  happened.  But  you 
may  also  realize  why  it  did. 

— Bernard  Merkel 


Do  not  ask  Jun  Kanai  what  she  thinks  oi  the 
authenticity  of  the  costumes  in  the  movie  Danger-      ^ 
ous  Liaisons.  She  will  likely  spoil  your  pleasure.        ^^^ 
Kanai,  U.S.  representative  of  Issey  Miyake  and  a 
curator  at  the  Kyoto  Costume  Institute,  has  with  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  put  on  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  eighteenth-century  French  clothes,  "The 
Ancien  Regime:  Revolution  in  Fashion,"  which  pleases 
the  eye  and  appeases  our  desire  for  historical  accuracy. 
(Through  February  17;  F.I.T.,  227  West  Twenty-sev- 
enth Street,  New  York  City.)  —D.R. 
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Different 


Travelogues 


Thirty  years  alter  the  pint-size  Oskar  Mat- 
zerath  drummed  his  creator  into  world 
prominence,  Giinter  Grass  remains  one  of 
the  few  writers  who  deserve  to  command  a 
world  audience.  Grass's  unrepentant  max- 
imalism  has  engendered  a  set  of  elahorate, 
unbuttoned  novels  that  include  every- 
thing from  medieval  recipes  for  cooking 
tish  to  the  latest  ideas  for  frying  the  whole 
planet.  His  recent  novel  The  Rat  (Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich;  $9.95)  is  one  oi 
this  decade's  neglected  triumphs — a  bril- 
liant, bleak  tale  about  punks,  Solidarity, 
murdered  forests,  the  aging  Oskar  (now  a 
\ideo  mogul!),  global  apocalypse,  and  the 
reign  of  rats,  who  practice  the  solidarity 
that  humans  only  preach. 

Grass  aims  a  bit  lower  in  Show  Your 
Tongue  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich; 
$19.95  paper),  an  account  of  six  months 
he  recently  spent  in  Calcutta  with  his 
wife,  Ute  (who  passed  the  days  sliding  \mo 
ill  health  and  longmg  to  leave).  Whereas 
too  many  travel  writers  hide  behind  ironic 
knowingness.  Grass  worries  that  he  will 
betray  an  experience  so  multifarious  that 
almost  any  response  is  a  reduction. 
"Images,  everywhere,"  he  writes.  "They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  cancel  one  anoth- 
er." To  keep  them  from  doing  just  that, 
the  author  includes  an  impressionistic  nar- 
rative, a  long,  rather  pedestrian  poem,  and 
almost  sixty  large  ink-and-charcoal  draw- 
ings of  surprisingly  high  quality.  (They 
would  look  even  better  if  the  binding  did 
not  slice  right  down  their  middles. ) 

The  book  takes  its  title  from  the  Bengali 
image  of  shame,  and  Grass's  shame  at  be- 
ing a  prosperous  Westerner  tinges  every 
page.  Visiting  a 
slum — one  among 
many  —  he  is 

shocked  by  "the  un- 
written aesthetics  of 
poverty.  .  .  .  This 
ultimate  beauty 
challenges  every 
other  canon  of  beau- 
ty." Calcutta's  pov- 
erty becomes  a  kind 
of  absolute  measure: 
if  you  set  down  "one 
single  slum  hovel,  as 
authentic  as  want 
has  made  it,  right 
next  to  the  glas.sy  ar- 
rogance  of  ih' 
Deutsche    Ban  I 


*-i^^9^   Giinter  Grass 


beauty  would  at  once  be  on  the  side  of  the 
hovel,  and  truth  too,  even  the  future." 

Although  Grass  has  no  peer  at  illumi- 
nating how  experience  is  shot  through 
with  social  meaning,  here  he  seems 
daunted  by  the  fathomless  horror  of  what 
he  sees.  Show  Your  Tongue  shows  none  of 
his  customary  comic  zest,  speculative  brio, 
or  imaginative  leaps — no  drumming  he- 
roes, no  talking  fish.  At  moments,  words 
seem  to  fail  him,  and  he  is  thrown  back  on 
his  drawings  of  beggars  and  corpses,  trash 
heaps  and  hovels,  laborers  slaving,  and 
baleful  crows  clouding  the  sky — a  panoply 
of  poverty  and  destruction  governed  by  the 
black  goddess  Kali. 

A  grim  book,  then,  and  a  disturbing 
one,  especially  from  a  writer  who  once  cel- 
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chrated  the  snail  as  the  apotheosis  of  So- 
cial Democratic  progress.  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  The  Kai,  Show  Your  Tongy.e,  with 
its  evocation  of  Kali's  endless  appetite  for 
destruction,  reveals  a  Grass  whose  artistic 
gifts  are  thriving  but  whose  hopes  for  the 
world  grt)w  ever  more  dim. 

— John  )?owers 

In  1832  a  melancholy  young  man  with 
weak  lungs  set  sail  from  Boston  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  en  route  to  Malta  and  points 
beyond.  He  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

A  rough  crossing  invigorated  him,  and 
his  first  sight  of  Europe  overwhelmed  him 
with  its  beauty.  He  filled  his  hands  and  hat 
with  flowers  in  Sicily,  rejoiced  in  Rome's 
"wilderness  of  marble"  (and  was  scathing 
about  his  compatriots  who  found  the  Co- 
losseum "a  very  nice  place").  The  "milline- 
ry &  imbecility"  of  Catholicism  at  first 
aroused  hjs  scorn,  but  he  was  soon  moved 
by  the  beauty  of  the  churches.  In  Florence 
he  reflected,  "And  all  all  is  Italian;  not  a 
house,  not  a  shed,  not  a  field  that  the  eye 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  to  he  Ameri- 
can." Heights  he  loved,  and  scrambled  up 
all  that  he  encountered — Taormina, 
Monreale,  Vesuvius,  the  cupola  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Giotto's  tower,  the  campanile  in 
Venice,  the  cathedral  in  Milan,  best  of  all 
a  colossal  statue  near  Florence  ("I  got  up 
into  his  neck  and  looked  out  of  his  ear"). 
But  it  was  the  moral  heights  he  sought 
most  avidly.  "I  thought,"  he  wrote,  "how 
always  we  are  beginning  to  live,  &  how 
perfectly  practicable  at  all  times  is  the  sub- 
lime part  of  life,  the  high  hours,  for  which 
all  the  rest  are  given."  For  him,  Italy  was 
the  awakening  of  true  vision. 

That  true  vision  is  a  mark  of  Evelyn  Ho- 
fer's  luminous  photographs.  The  distant 
hills,  the  gardens  and  courtyards,  pave- 
ments and  bridges, 
cloisters  and  statues, 
all  are  invested  with 
a  sense  of  time  arrest- 
ed and  intensified,  of 
a  raptly  listening  si- 
lence. Text  and  pho- 
tographs of  Rmerwn 
m  Italy,  by  Evelyn 
Hofer  and  the  schol- 
ar Evelyn  Barish,  are 
beautifully  married. 
(Henry  Holt;  $45.) 
— Eve  Auchincloss 

A  photographer 
rediscovers  the  Romr 
that  Emerson  saw 
in  1833. 
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Manifest  of  a 
Lands'  End  Catal(^'s 


Cargo 


In  the  days  of  the  clipper 
ships,  goods  came  to 
America  from  all  over  the 
Horld.  And  when  a  captain 
hove  to  in  one  of  our  ports, 
he  had  to  furnish  a  manifest 
describing  his  vessel's  cargo. 

Today,  at  Lands'  End,  much 
the  same  thing  goes  on.  Our  buyers 
search  out  and  acquire  quality 
goods  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  We  describe  these  items  in 
our  latter-day  manifests — the 
Lands'  End  Catalogs  that  arrive  at 
customers'  homes  every  four 
weeks.  (You  get  on  our  route  with  a 
simple  toll-free  phont  .all  to 
l-8(K)-356-4444.) 

The  mar  ■♦est  is  spread  out  in 
w[)rds  and  pi<  ^  it 

or  more  color  p- 


catalog  pages.  The  array  is  mind- 
boggling,  but  the  prices  are 
designed  to  represent  value.  And 
so  they  do.  We're  direct  merchants, 
after  all.  No  one  comes  between  you 
and  us.  We  guarantee  that,  like  we 
guarantee  every  item  in  our 
catalog:  unconditionally.  As  in 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.* 

Below,  poetic  clues  to  such  a 
"manifest",  designed  to  nudge  you 
into  demanding  the  real  thing — 
our  next  catalog  issue.  After  all, 
what  have  you  got  to  lose? 

SHIRTS 

Buttondown  Oxfords 

in  pure  cotton  and  blends. 

f^roadcloths,  ginghams, 
and  knits  without  end  (s)! 


SWEATERS 


Shetlands  in  every  known  shade 

All  a-heather. 
Lambswools,  cashmeres,  cottons. 

Whatever. 


SOCKS 


Dressy  wools,  colorful  crews. 
Seamless  toes  and  other  good  news. 


SLEEPWEAR 


Plush  terry  robes,  PJ's  and 

gowns  in  cotton  candy  colors. 
(Bring  on  the  clowns!) 


DRESSES 


Our  Interlock  Polo  Dress 

Is  big  on  comfort,  yet  you  pay  less. 


CHILDREN'S  WEAR 


For  kids,  sweaters,  knits  and  pants. 
Exactly  what  a  boy  or  girl  wants. 


RUGBY  SHIRTS 


The  official  shirt, 

"tough  as  the  game,' 
In  a  dozen  styles, 

no  two  the  same. 


SWIMWEAR 


Swimwear  that  flatters 
a  woman's  physique. 

With  a  consistent  fit  that's 
Lands'  End  unique. 


TURTLENECKS 


Models  in  every  conceivable  style 

From  cotton  to  wool  to  silk 
Even  lisle! 


SHORTS 


Cut  fix)m  poplin,  diambray,  denim. 

Look  equally  good 
with  women  or  men  in  'em. 

OUTERWEAR 

Our  outerwear  choices  reach 

'Svall  to  wall," 
FVom  Windbreaker  suits  to 

the  near-perfect  Squall. 

RtVNTS 

Pants  that  let  you  walk,  loaf  or 

dance  in  'em. 
Casual  or  dress,  they  survive 

getting  ants  in  'em. 

LUGGAGE 

Nylon  wardrobes,  canvas  attaches, 

We  make  'em  ourselves 
'cause  quality  pays! 

DOMESTICS 

Sheets  of  soft  flannel 

and  crisp  percale 
Plus  towels  with  the  thirst 

to  dry  a  whale! 

CLEARANCE  RtVGES 

Not  foi^etting  our  Clearance  Pages^ 

With  overstocked  items 
priced  low  for  all  ages. 


COLORFUL  STUFF 

ti)  cheer  nou  up. 
e\ ery  tour  weeks 


From  Maine  to  Mongolia, 
Hong  Kong  to  Dover, 

Our  Lands'  End  buyers 
shop  the  world  over 

For  handsewn  shoes, 

sheets  that  don't  shrink, 

Indian  Madras, 
cords  soft  as  mink. 

So  pick  up  the  phone 
and  join  the  crowd 

Call  our  toll-free  number, 
for  crying  out  loud! 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOTTO  LOSE? 


;.'W.  /.(/»;</.<■  Klul.  hu 
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Call  toll-free  for  catalog: 

356-4444 


or  write: 

Lands' IJui.  Inc.  Dcpl. /X-27 
DcKlgcvillc.WI  53595 


N.mic  . 


Address  . 

("ity 

State . 
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It,  FLEASEr 


Eloise,  the  mischievous  six-year-old  who 
hved  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Kay  Thomp- 
son's fiction,  routinely  challenged  the 
imagination  of  room  service.  Would  you 
believe  that  today's  requests  can  be  even 
more  demanding  than  Eloise's?  We 
checked  out  several  luxury  hotels  around 
the  world  to  see  how  far  they  are  willing  to 
go  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  guests. 

"In  our  vocabulary,  there  is  no  'no,'  " 
says  Kerman  Beriker,  general  manager  and 
CEO  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  famous 
for  pampering  celebrities.  One  night  the 
hotel  received  an  urgent  call  from  a  regular 
client  on  the  East  Coast  who  had  a  craving 
to  celebrate  his  birthday  with  cracked  crab 
served  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  hotel's  famed 
Polo  Lounge — and  by  a  hotel  waiter,  no 
less.  By  midnight,  that  waiter  was  on  the 
red-eye  to  New  York  with  a  delivery  of 
cracked  crab  for  twelve. 

Over  at  Claridge's,  in  London,  the  head 
concierge  was  asked  to  produce  a  pair  of 
flamingos  for  a  Middle  Eastern  king.  The 
gentleman  wanted  them  shipped  to  his 
palace  back  home  posthaste.  Did  the  hotel 
employee  roll  his  eyes  and  moan,  "Where 
am  I  going  to  get  flamingos?"  No.  He  got 
them  tout  da  suite.  "We  assumed  he  wanted 
them  for  his  zoo,"  says  (Jiaridge's  spokes- 
person matter-of-factly. 

The  Paris  Ritz  caters  to  rho.se  who  like  to 
travel  light.  The  hotel  will  store  your 
wardrobe  and  personal  items,  wlnt  li  will 
magically  appear  in  your  room — every- 


thing from  furs  and  teddy  bears  to  your 
favorite  sheets  and  pillows. 

No  demands  are  too  onerous  for  the  Pla- 
za Athenee  in  New  York.  When  a  couple 
said  they  would  be  arriving  with  a  third 
person  but  wanted  to  stay  in  their  usual 
one-bedroom  suite,  the  hotel  responded 
by  knocking  down  a  wall,  putting  in  a 
door,  and  adding  a  second  bedroom! 

All  this  sounds  terrific,  but,  like  Eloise, 
1  have  a  few  requests  of  my  own.  1  have 
always  wanted  to  order  a  real  "milk  bath" 
from  room  service  (it  might  be  wasteful  to 
see  all  that  vitamin  D  go  down  the  drain, 
but  1  hear  they're  so  .  .  .  soothing).  And  1 
would  like  a  string  quartet  dressed  in  tuxe- 
dos to  play  Mozart  on  the  beach  at  sunset 
while  1  swim.  And  can  I  get  the  chef  of  my 
favorite  hotel  in  Spain  to  cook  for  me  one 
weekend — in  New  York?    — Laurel  Gross 


New  (Mr)  Wave 

National  Public  Radio's  "Fresh  Air  with 
Terry  Gross"  is  rlie  most  eclectic,  funky, 
and  all-around  intelligent  interview  pro- 
gram on  the  airwaves  today.  Gross  has 
shared  the  n.icrophone  with  the  writer 
Susan  Sontag,  the  jazz  musician  Ornette 
Coleman,  the  film  iirectors  Louis  Malle 
and  Errol  Morris,  .r  1  hundreds  more  out- 
front  and  bchii  '  he-scenes  players  from 
.  film,  theater,  dance, 
'ler  contemporary  cul- 
'    ic  Bogosian,   Frank 

Monk  are  not  your 

k  show. 

iars  of  broadcasting 


literature,   im, 
and  all  maniv 
ture.   Roz 
Zappa,  ail 
usual  susp' 
in  fact,  li 


natit>nwide  (it  began  as  a  local  program  in 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  still  produced), 
"Fresh  Air"  has  injected  a  welcome  dose  of 
hip  into  the  often  stodgy  world  of  public 
broadcasting.  This  is  largely  because  of 
Gross  herself,  a  sixteen-year  radio  veteran 
whose  encyclopedic  enthusiasms  for 
everything  from  trashy  horror  films  to 
avant-garde  song  cycles  give  the  show  its 
unpredictable  edge. 

"1  like  to  think  of  us  as  seeking  out  not 
only  the  already  celebrated  but  also  the 
perpetually  marginalized — people  who 
may  be  terrific  at  what  they  do  but  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  mainstream  media," 
says  Gross,  who  seems  as  excited  to  have 
interviewed  the  late  crime  writer  Charles 
Willeford  or  the  pioneering  big-band 
trombonist-arranger  Melba  Liston  as  she  is 
to  have  talked  with  Tip  O'Neill  or  Shirley 
MacLaine  or  Tom  Hayden. 

But  the^ore  of  "Fresh  Air"  's  appeal  lies 
in  the  one-on-ones  between  Gross  and  her 
guests.  Her  blend  of  meticulous  prepara- 
tion and  a  refreshingly  informal  on-air 
style  prompts  many  colleagues,  guests,  and 
listeners  to  concur  with  the  "MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  NewsHour"  cohost  Jim  Lehrer 
when  he  labels  her  "as  good  as  there  is." 
Interviews  with  even  the  most  obscure  or 
erudite  subjects  seem  comfortable  and 

Ml  the  questions  you 
were  afraid  to  ask. 

down-to-earth.  Gross  is  particularly  adept 
at  probing  the  intersection  between  artists' 
lives  and  their  works.  Rather  than  lobbing 
Randy  Newman  the  inevitable  "So,  tell  us 
about  your  new  album,  Randy,"  Gross 
prodded  the  singer-songwriter  to  reflect  on 
the  influence  of  his  uncles,  who  composed 
film  scores.  The  comedian  Richard  Lewis 
was  asked  about  his  bar  mitzvah  perfor- 
mance. And  Gross's  observation  that  the 
leading  man  Tom  Hanks  is  far  from  a  ste- 
reotypical movie  "hunk"  led  him  to  con- 
fess to  a  self-image  dominated  by  "this  big 
nose  and  a  squeaky  voice." 

"It's  very  painful,"  Hanks  added.  Then, 
laughing,  "I  wish  I  had  a  career  in  radio 
instead."  Until  Hanks  and  the  rest  of  us 
land  our  own  talk  shows,  however,  listen- 
ing to  "Fresh  Air  with  Terry  Gross"  is  the 
next-best  thing.  (1  he  show  airs  weekdays 
preceding  "All  Things  (Considered"  in 
most  areas;  if  you  (..innot  find  it,  contact 
your  local  NPR  outlet  or  NPR's  audience 
.services,  202-822-23  3 1 . )    —David  Ruben 
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liHastergate'i  McDonough  is  all  the  senators' wives. 


Is  It  Politic? 


Cast  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  hearing  con- 
vened to  investigate  an  Iran-contra-style 
scandal,  Larry  Gelbart's  Mastergate  is  so 
clever — and  smart  political  humor  on 
Broadway  is  so  rare — that  it  is  tempting  to 
overpraise  it.  In  the  end,  Mastergate  is 
merely  clever,  but  it  is  still  a  merry,  para- 
noid satire.  Possibly  Gelbart  started  out  to 
be  scathing  and  savage  and  just  ended  up 
having  too  much  fun  to  bother.  With  its 
inane  authority  figures  boasting  silly 
names  (Foster  Child,  Wylie  Slaughter) 
and  its  general  air  of  lunacy,  Mastergate 
calls  to  mind  Doctor  Strangelove,  but  it  is 
not  as  puerile  or  as  caustic.  Gelbart's  intel- 
ligence is  antic  and  playful;  the  satiric  god 
of  Mastergate  is  not  Jonathan  Swift  but 
Lewis  Carroll:  the  whole  play  is  like  an 
extended  riff  on  the  courtroom  scene  that 


ends  Aitce  in  Wonderland.  As  it  was  for  Car- 
roll, one  of  Gelbart's  obsessions  is  with 
language.  He  loathes  the  Orwellian  dou- 
blespeak that  political  criminals  hide  be- 
hind, but  he  is  seduced  by  it  too — it  gives 
him  such  an  opportunity  to  show  off. 
Commies  are  "as  red  as  the  ace  of  hearts";  a 
witness  promises,  "1  don't  intend  to  take 
up  any  more  time  than  I  will";  a  Philippine 
dictator's  palace  is  called  "Neiman  Mar- 
cos"; and  when  the  director  of  the  CIA 
dies,  he  is  said  to  have  been  "kicked  up- 
stairs." Gelbart  cannot  get  enough  of  this, 
and  neither  can  the  audience. 

Mastergate  does  not  have  much  build; 
after  a  while  the  show  is  reduced  to  noth- 
ing much  more  than  terrific  one-liners. 
Essentially,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  revue 
sketches,  but  the  director,  Michael  Eng- 
ler,  keeps  it  crackling  along,  utilizing  four 
TV  monitors  in  the  process.  With  few 
exceptions,  he  keeps  his  cast  from  playing 
brc^adly  to  the  broad  lines.  Particularly 
skillful — and  funny — are  Wayne  Knight 
as  a  witness  and  a  couple  of  grandstanding 
senators;  Steve  Hofvendahl  as  the  inno- 
cent IRS  agent;  Ann  McDonough  in  a 
nonspeaking  role  as  all  the  wives;  the  mar- 
velously  sour  Zach  Grenier  as  all  the  law- 
yers; and  Jeff  Weiss  as  a  pompous  conser- 
vative senator,  a  pompous  liberal  senator, 
and  the  CIA  director  whom  not  even 
death  can  prevent  from  testifying.  (At  the 
Criterion  Center  Stage  Right. ) 

*  *  • 

The  new  revival  of  Sweeney  Todd  (with 
music  and  lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim; 
book  by  Hugh  Wheeler,  from  an  adapta- 
tion by  Christopher  Bond)  solves  none  of 
the  problems  of  that  peculiar  chamber 
opera.  Bob  Gunton  is  talented  and  has  a 
fine  voice,  but  though  he  suffers  convinc- 
ingly he  is  not  menacing.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  competent  but 
I  uninspired.   Though   the  Circle   in   the 


Square  space  is  mtimatc,  Susan  H.  Schul- 
man  has  directed  the  actors  into  the  same 
sort  of  expressionistic  posturing  that  was, 
arguably,  necessary  in  Harold  Prince's 
original  production,  in  the  cavernous 
Uris.  There  is  much  writhing  and  grimac- 
ing. Despite  the  music's  Dies  Irae  porten- 
tousness  and  brooding  atonality,  and  the 
occasionally  politically  pointed  lyric, 
Sweeney  Todd  remains  no  more  than  a  pen- 
ny-dreadful horror  tale.  (At  the  Circle  in 
the  Square. )  — Uoyd  Rose 

Bathing  Beauties 

For  those  ot  us  ad- 
dicted  to  luxu- 
rious baths,  find- 
ing Floris  toilet- 
ries has  been  a  challenge.  We  wht)  did  ntit 
want  to  lug  them  back  from  England  knew 
to  go  to  Zitomer's  Pharmacy  t)r  Cambridge 


Chemists,  in  New  York.  Now,  over  250 
years  after  Juan  Floris  founded  his  fra- 
grance-and-comb  shop,  on  London's  Jer- 
myn  Street,  the  venerable  firm,  run  hv  the 
eighth  generation  of  Florises.  has  opencil  a 
boutique  on  MadisiMi  Avenue,  decorated 
in  rich  wo()d  and  lapis  blue. 

New  Yorkers  can  easily  find  this  mar\  cl- 
ous collection  ot   men's  and  women's 
scents  and  toiletries  in  a  sumptuous  array 
o{  mostly  floral  accords.   Wimderful  for 
gifts  are   Floris's  baskets,    which  can  be 
made  up  with  any  of  hundreds  of  products 
with  names  like  Roman  I  lyacinth  Room 
Perfume,  Rose  C^'ranium  Body  Milk,  or 
Lime  Toilet  Water  (Mick  Jagger's  l.u-or- 
ite).  Particularly  scmthing  to  the  bo.; 
Floris  soaps:   English   Violet,   js  : 
Limes,    Malmaison   (Carnat' 
monde,  and  Stephanotis — tlv.     - 
of  brides. 
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n  a  world  so  unrortunately  ruled  by  a  point-A-to- 
point-B  mentality,  allow  us  to  suggest  a  unique  sanc- 
tuary wnere  now  one  arrives  still  rully  eclipses  when. 

In  tnis  place  you  will  rind  a  restaurant  witn 
sweeping  views  or  Leningrad,  Hong  Kong  and  the 

G.at  Ba.ne.  Reef;  a      KpYfl  [  V|  K|  ^  |]    [|||E 

notel  witn  one  stair  mem-  ;wy 

ner  ror  every  two  guests,  ^u  will  rind  a  sommelier 
wno  knows  every  nottle  in  a  wine  cellar  oi  17,000; 
and  a  kitcnen  rilled  witn  tne  delignts  or  33  cners. 

Wnere  is  tnis  place?  It  is  nere:  among  tne 
Scandinavian  stewardesses.  Here:  among  tne  outler, 
tne  narpist  and  tne  nelprul  concierge.  Here:  among 
tne  silver-set  tables  and  single-seating  dining. 

It  is  bere  and  only  bere:  aboard  tbe  magnil- 
icent  wbite  sbips  or  Royal  Viking  Line— four  sbips 


/:32  p.m.  Halfway  between  Sanaakati  ana  Singapore.  As  you  prepare 
for  dinner  in  your  spacious  cabin,  a  wnite-glovea  waiter  aaas  a  jinismr 
toucli  to  your  table:  fresh  yellow  roses  from  the  market  at  Bangko, 


in  all;  eacb  but  one  part  or  an  entire  rleet  hold- 
ing tbe  distinguished  rating  or  rive-stars-plus. 

Isn't  it  time  you  joined  us  here?  For  details 
see  your  travel  agent,  or  call  (800)  426-0821. 
As  always,  we  u)ok  forward  to  seeing  you  on  board. 


PLAYA  DEL  CARMEN    NAPLES    MANfLA    KETCHIKAN    LASPALMAS    OCHO  RIGS    MELBOURNE    PUERTO  VALLARTA    SHANGHAI    CARTAGENA    BRISBANE 
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AUCTIONS 


Great  silver,  a  fantastic 

bernini,  and  the  declaration 

of  independence 


The  second  show  is  an  absolute- 
ly brilliant  exhibition  of  Japanese 
Kakiemon  organized  by  Christie's 
and  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Ox- 
ford (where  it  was  displayed  last 
month).  It  is  hard  now  to  imagine 
the  wonder  and  awe  produced  by 
the  breathtakingly  colorful  Japa- 
nese porcelain  imported  into  Eu- 
rope in  the  seventeenth  century, 
much  finer  than  the  Chinese  por- 
celain Europeans  had  been  strug- 
gling unsuccessfully  to  copy.  This 
exhibition,  "Flames  of  Fire,"  will 
also  be  shown  in  re-created  period 
settings  to  dramatize  how  its  al- 
ISmost  gaudy  gaiety  enlivened  drab 
||seventeenth-century  interiors. 

In  New  York,  on  the  9th,  at  the 
|§ Regency  Hotel,  Habsburg,  Feld- 
^man  holds  its  first  New  York  sale  of 
l^old  masters  and  nineteenth-cen- 
^tury  paintings,  a  highly  promising 
In  the  Christie's  old-masters  sale  in  New  York  on  January  10,  start,  including  some  ninety 
Guido  Reni's  Lucretia.  Estimate:  $400,000-$600,000.  works,  with  estimates  ranging  from 

$5,000  to  $1  million  for  a  pair  of 


January  is  a  month  of  limited  but  lively 
auction  action,  most  of  it  in  New 
York.  The  major  London  salerooms 
are  "dark,"  with  few  if  any  sales. 
Sotheby's  will  be  renovating  its  prem- 
ises and  late  in  the  spring  will  open  a  splen- 
did new  saleroom  beside  the  present  main 
gallery. 

Christie's  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  organize  two  smart  shows^the 
first  billed  as  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
hibition of  silver  in  London  since  1929. 
Certainly  nothing  seen  lately  could  com- 
pare with  the  overu'helming  qualify  of  the 
collection  of  Mohammed  Mahdi  Al- 
Tajir,  on  view  in  St.  James's  the  3rd 
through  the  21st.  Housed  in  England  over 
the  past  twenty  years,  it  has  never  before 
been  displayed.  (Jhristie's  will  present  the 
plate  in  authentic  period  settings,  openly 
displayed  as  it  once  was.  Most  of  the  cardi- 
nal pieces  are  Continental,  like  those 
ordered  from  rlie  famed  Maison  Odiot  by 
Napoleon's  mother. 


saccharine,  signed  Bouchers. 

On  the  10th  the  action  is  at  Christie's. 
Its  old-masters  department  has  done  well 
of  late.  In  May,  Pontormo's  controversial 
portrait  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  set  the  old- 
master  record  of  $35.2  million.  Besides 
French  and  Italian  works,  this  sale  of 
important  old-master  paintings  features 
Murillo's  splendid  St.  Catherine  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Zurbaran's  poignant  Veronica's 
Veil.  The  star  of  the  show  will  be  Bernini's 
brilliant  white-marble  bust  of  Pope  Grego- 
ry XV.  The  $7  million  estimate  is  very 
likely  low. 

On  the  1 1th  Sotheby's  presents  a  day  oi 
old-master  paintings  followed  by  a  day  of 
old-master  drawings,  on  the  12th.  The 
paintings  include  collections  formed  by 
two  very  different  individuals.  One  is  that 
of  the  late  John  T.  Oorrance,  Jr.,  whose 
forty-four  Impressionist  paintings  tnade  an 

From  a  Sotheby's  sale  on  the  11th,  a  portrait  by 
Vigee-Lebrun.  Estimate:  $600,000-3800,000. 


At  Phillips  in  London  on  the  20th,  a  tiny  Japanese 
box  in  Satsuma  ware.  Estimate:  £700-£  1,000. 

astronomical  $116  million 
October.  His  old  masters  in- 
clude good  material  by 
the  likes  of  van  der  Ast,  >^ 
Canaletto,  van 
Goyen,  and  Vigee- 
Lebrun.  The  mate- 
rial in  the  second 
session  is  being  sold 
by  creditors  of  the 
upstart  "financier' 
Robert  Polo,  a  con  man 
who  was  as  naughty  as  Dorrance  was  nice. 
The  paintings  are  mostly  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French,  including  a  Boucher,  a  de 
Troy,  a  Vigee-Lebrun,  and  a  rare  still  life 
by  Anne  Vallayer-Coster. 

The  drawings  sale  the  next  day  features 
two  collections  being  sold  for  the  British 
Rail  Pension  Fund.  The  first  is  an  album  of 
twenty  drawings  by  Federico  Z-ucarri  de- 
picting the  life  of  a  young  artist,  his  broth- 
er Taddeo,  in  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  offered  first  as  a  single  lot; 
then,  alas,  if  need  be,  individually.  The 
second  group  features  work  by  the  Zucarri 
boys,  Lasari,  Palma,  et  al. 

Those  whose  interest  in  old  masters  out- 
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Louis  XIV.  What  a  closet  should  be. 

A  vision  of  how  things  should  be.  It  can  answer  a  practical  need  with 
a  work  of  art  Or  turn  the  simple  act  of  driving  into  an  extraordinary 
experience.  The  1990  Lincoln  Town  Car.  Its  shape  is  dramatically 
different  Its  ride  like  no  other.  Yet,  Town  Car  is  stiU  every  bit  as  big 
inside  and  out  Still  true  to  the  power  of  a  V-8  engine.  For  a  free 
brochure,  call  1  8CX)  446-8888.  Or  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  One  drive 
and  you'll  see  why  other  luxury  cars  are  just  ordinary.  And  why  Lincoln 
Town  Car  is  exacdy  what  a  luxury  car  should  be. 

Lincoln.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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ANTIQUE  &  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  •  INTERIOR  DESIGN  &  DECORATION 


1729  Merchandise  Marl,  Chicago.  Illinois  60654    Telephone  312.527.5700 


301  Royal  Poinciana  Plaza.  Palm  Beach,  Flonda  33480    Telephone  407.655.0009 


AUCTIONS 


strips  their  resources  will  welcome  the 
Sotheby's  "Arcade"  sale  of  old'inaster 
paintings,  drawings,  and  watercolors,  on 
the  17th.  Such  sales  are  of  the  "school  of" 
or  "by  a  follower  of"  variety,  but  many  col- 
lectors have  found  quite  marvelous  things 
here,  particularly  among  drawings  and 
watercolors,  often  for  four-figure  sums. 

On  the  11th,  the  hugely  popular  Bon- 
hams  annual  marine  art  sale  coincides 
with  the  London  Boat  Show.  It  will  offer 
the  usual  marine  memorabilia  (scrimshaw, 
prisoner-of-war  models,  and  such)  as  well 
as  watercolors  and  oils  of  marine  subjects. 
One  of  the  best  is  James  Meadows,  Sr.'s 
1858  Shippingoffajetty  {£3,500- £5, 000). 

Finally,  on  the  10th  there  will  be  a  sale 
of  Belle  fipoque  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century decorative  arts  at  New 
York's  William  Doyle  Galleries.  The  fur- 
niture is  mostly  "Louis"  revival,  the  glass 
mostly  Tiffany  and  Orrefors,  the  sculpture 
mostly  academic,  the  arts  mostly  deco — 
just  the  sort  of  thing  Doyle's  mostly  Upper 
East  Side  crowd  cannot  get  enough  of. 

The  long-simmering  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  Winter  Antiques  Show  may 
finally  have  erupted  (see  Connoisseur,  Jan- 
uary 1989),  but  the  show  still  brings  in 
some  35,000  paying  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world.  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  sagely 
hold  their  semiannual  major  Americana 
sales  from  the  19th  through  the  27th,  after 
the  show  closes. 

Christie's  leads  on  the  20th  with  a  mar- 
athon of  fine  American  furniture,  silver, 
folk  art,  and  decorative  art,  represented  as 
"the  best  sale  in  this  field  in  nearly  thirty 
years. "  They  got  a  record-shattering  $12.1 
million  for  the  Nicholas  Brown  secretary- 
bookcase  last  June,  but  the  run-up  in 
prices  for  classic  American  furniture  is  fair- 
ly recent,  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  happens.  At  the  heart  of  the  sessions 
is  an  awesome  collection  of  Philadelphia 
Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale  furniture 
formed  over  some  fifty  years  by  the  late 
Howard  Joynt  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  his  wife.  May.  Their  American  silver 
and  a  number  of  Copley  and  Stuart  por- 
traits will  be  offered  too. 

From  the  24th  to  the  27th  Sotheby's 
holds  some  spectacular  specialist  sales. 
The  most  fun  will  be  the  one  on  the  27th, 
of  important  American  folk  art  from  the 
estate  of  Bernard  M.  Barenholtz:  more 
rhan  200  weather  vanes,  whirligigs,  folk 
carvings,  and  painted  toys,  as  well  as 
paintings  and  watercolors.  It  has  been 
widely  exhibited  and  documented  and  is 
considered  first-rate. 

On  the  30th  Sotheby's  will  offer  highly 


At  Habsburg,  Feldman,  New  York,  on  the  9th:  an 
Italian  master,  ca.  1750.  $100,000-$  150,000. 

important  American  literature,  including 
children's  literature  and  original  drawings 
from  the  famous  Bradley  Martin  library.  It 
includes  complete  sets  of  first  editions  of 
Poe,  Melville  (including  a  disingenuous 
letter  disclaiming  symbolism  in  Moby- 
Dick),  and  Thoreau,  as  well  as  a  nearly 
complete  set  of  Hawthorne;  George 
Washington's  own  signed  copy  of  The  Fed- 
eralist bound  for  him  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; and  a  first  printing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  once  belonged  to 
Washington's  secretary,  Tobias  Lear — 
one  of  two  still  in  private  hands. 

Finally,  back  to  London  for  three  spe- 
cial sales.  Phillips  offers  the  Colin  Harper 
collection  of  shell-related  material.  Har- 
per began  collecting  shells  as  a  child  and 
soon  included  anything  with  a  shell  sub- 
ject or  motif.  Some  decades  later  the  col- 
lection includes  thousands  of  items — ce- 
ramics, prints,  drawings,  documents, 
books,  ethnographic  material,  even  shells 
(though  they  will  not  be  sold) — and  it  will 
take  three  days — the  24th  through  the 
26th — to  dispose  of  it  all. 

On  the  30th  Christie's  presents  a  sale  of 
British  decorative  arts,  with  work  in  vari- 
ous media — ceramics,  glass,  furniture, 
metal,  and  silver — made  by  British  crafts- 
men in  the  1980s.  The  range  of  imagina- 
tion and  virtuosity  is  impressive. 

We  end  the  month  at  the  Bonhams  Bet- 
ty Swanwick  studio  sale.  Sht^wn  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  various  galleries,  her 
paintings,  drawings,  and  posters  have  de- 
lighted British  collectors  for  decades.  Idio- 
syncratic yet  accessible,  her  work  is  a  fasci- 
nating potpourri  of  conventional  and  in- 
novative themes  and  interpretations. 

— James  R.  Lyons 


CONNOISSHUR 


A  Message  for  All  Seasons  from 
World  Peace  Artist 

ANDREA 
SMITH 

With  characteristic  gentleness, 

Andrea  Smith  reminds  us  that  true 

wisdom  begins  by  loving  one's  neighbor. 

It  is  a  timeless  message  that  transcends 

national  boundaries,  rendered  with  glowing 

translucent  colors  and  soft,  flowing  shapes 

by  one  of  the  world's  foremost 

expressionists. 

To  acquire  this  original  triptych,  or  for 

more  information  about  the  artist  and  her 

other  available  works,  please  call 

1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Laliaiiia  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii,  and  in  California  at 

Le  Me^idien  Newport  Beach  Hotel  and 

655  Beach  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Joineu  m  Wisdom"  30  x  66  watercolor  on  paper.  ©  1989  Lahaina  Galleries 
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read  a  book  on  Anna  Pavlova  when  I 
was  about  seven  and  I  was  thoroughly 
infatuated  by  it  and  cried  and  carried 
on  and  wanted  to  be  Russian,  because 
you  could  devote  yourself  totally  to 
dance,  take  your  academics  in  the  morn- 
ing and  dance  in  the  afternoon.  So  I 
thought  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me 
was  to  be  Russian,  and  I  wasn't."  That  is 
Celia  Ipiotis  recalling  an  early  aesthetic 
memory',  and  it  tells  you  all  about  her.  The 
capacity  for  breathless  infatuation,  the  de- 
votion to  dance,  the  fantasy  at  the  service 
of  hard  tact — these  are  the  qualities  Ipiotis 
brings  to  her  work  as  host,  program  direc- 
tor, and  coproducer  of  "Eye  on  Dance," 
the  weekly  half-hour  television  show. 

TTie  title  notwithstanding,  and  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  use  of  perfor- 
mance footage,  this  is  a  talk  show,  a  show 
for  informed,  passionate  talk  about  dance. 
Dance,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people. 


Meet  the  television  host 
who  proves  that  dancers 

CAN  TALK 
BY  LAURA  JACOBS       , 

begins  where  words  fail,  so  danc- 
ers and  dance  makers  should  not 
be  expected  to  talk  at  all.  But  on 
Ipiotis's  show,  they  do,  often 
splendidly.  With  guests  ranging 
from  the  controversial,  Frank- 
furt-based choreographer  Wil- 
liam Forsythe  to  an  occasional 
dance  watcher  like  the  late  my- 
thologist  Joseph  Campbell,  with 
regular  turns  by  newsy  younger 
stars — the  imagist  Martha  Clarke 
and  the  over-the-top  perfor- 
mance artist  John  Kelly,  for  in- 
stance, or  sly  young  classicists 
like  Mark  Morris  and  Karole  Ar- 
mitage — it  has  become  required 
watching  for  anyone  in  the  tri- 
state  New  York  area  remotely 
interested  in  the  art. 

Pavlova  was  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  young  dance  fan's  en- 
thusiasm. There  were  also  Marie 
Curie  ("for  obvious  reasons"),  A 
Clockwork  Orange  ("Kubrick 
choreographed  that  film  bril- 
liantly"), Lincoln  Kirstein'sbook 
}^ovev(\ent  and  Metaphor  ("be- 
cause he  presented  dance  history 
in  a  social-political  context"), 
and  a  key  event  when  Ipiotis  was 
eight:  she  danced  on  local  televi- 
sion. The  self-professed  "impressionable 
child,"  born  in  Athens,  Greece,  and 
raised  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  brought  home  a 
fascination  with  the  medium  and  a  respect 
for  the  technical  hows,  whys,  wires,  and 
angles — all  the  concrete  elements  that  de- 
termine what  we  finally  see  on  the  screen. 
It  was  a  fascination  that  led  her  to  New 
York  in  the  early  1970s  and  into  the  grad- 
uate-level class  of  Jeff  Bush,  a  teacher  at 
the  New  School  for 
Celia  Ipiotis,  top,  with  Social  Research, 
a  few  partners.  From  whom  she  later  mar- 
ried. "It  was  a  meeting 
of  minds,  and  souls," 
says  Ipiotis.  They  cre- 
ated ARC  (Art  Re- 
sources in  (Collabora- 
tion) Videodance 
with   the  notion   that 


left:  Jeff  Bush,  her 
husband  and  copro- 
ducer; the  dance-on- 
television  pioneer 
Merrill  Brockway;  ond 
the  ballerina  Leslie 
Carothers. 


dance  and  video  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
beautiful  relationship,  and  began  taping 
work,  some  o{  it  original  for  video,  by  art- 
ists like  Eiko  and  Koma,  Catherine  Turo- 
cy,  and  Dianne  Mclntyre.  "Eye  on  Dance" 
came  later. 

It  was  going  to  be  like  MTV.  When 
Ipiotis  and  Bush  brainstormed  the  show, 
nine  years  ago — hoping  to  win  a  grant 
designated  for  a  dance-oriented  cable- 
television  program — the  idea  was  to  use  a 
"MacNeil/Lehrer"  news  format  but  to  jazz 
it  up  with  video.  "We'd  have  dancers  on 
and  show  clips  from  dance  tapes  and 
people  would  talk  about  it,  and  buy  them," 
she  says.  The  problem,  though,  was  that 
nine  years  ago  no  one  was  making  dance 
lor  viileo.  Here  and  there  choreography 
was  being  (.lociimented,  but  the  sort  (A 
creative   experimentation    that    Merce 
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WELCOME  HOME 

Choirs  of  daisies,  poppies  and  hollyhocks  greet  the  country 
traveler  with  a  bnght  song  of  welcome.  Master  impressionist 

captures  the  tranquil  spirit  of  homecoming  at  journey's  end. 

To  acquire  "Welcome  Home"  and  to  learn  more  about  the  artist  and  his  other  available  works, 

please  call  toU-free  1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Laliaiiia  ( jcillcrics 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii,  and  in  Califomia  at  Le  Meridien  Newport  Beach  Hotel  and  655  Beach  Street,  San  Francisco.  ©  Lahaina  Galleries  1989 
Welcome  Home  by  Lau  Chun.  Oil  on  Canvas.  40  x  40  inches.  Subject  to  prior  sale.  Pnce  on  request 
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I  Niridi Hcfiride  and     Cunningham   and 
Etfword  Villelo  seen     Twyla  Tharp  pio- 

I  befe  in  HaHe^mmde,     neered  and  is  now 

I  1965  told  "Eye  oa        common  coin  had  not 
Donee"  viewefs  abo«t   yet  become  tashion- 

.  Bfllandiine  able  or  aftordable.  As 

far  as  the  viewing  pub- 
lic was  concerned  there  were  only  two 
dance  shows,  the  biggies.  "E>ance  in 
America"  and  "Live  trom  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter," both  fairly  staid.  With  what  was 
a\"ailable  to  them  at  the  time.  Ipioris  and 
Bush  had  enough  material  to  broadcast 
one  show.  One.  The  altemarive?  They 
would  have  to  come  up  with  topics,  a  dit- 
ferent  one  each  week. 

^Tien  the  hoped-for  cable  grant  did  not 
materialize,  Ipiotis  took  the  idea  to  pro- 


gram directors  at  local  tele\ision  starioiis, 
vho  were  unimpressed.  ("They'd  say, 
Whaaaat?'  ")  Bush  rc>unded  up  the  tech- 
nical equipment  anN^way.  In  association 
with  their  neighborhood  school  district. 
Ipiotis  and  Bush  began  airing  the  show  on 
rhe  brand-new  medium  ot  cable.  Once 
:hev  had  a  product,  thev  moved  on  to  the 
local  PBS  station.  WWE-TX'.  and  shortly 
thereatrer  ^'NYC-TX'  not  onlv  picked  up 
the  show  but  made  available  producrion 
facilities  and  a  studio.  Show  number  1' 
"Dance  on  Video — New  Steps  for  an  Old 
Art."  ot  course. 

\  ideographers  are  the  Har\e\^  of  the 
dance  world,  omnipresent  but 
in\nsible.  Witness  the  best  dance 
in-joke  of  last  season:  in  Bi. 
Irwin's  Broadwav  hit  Largely  Seu 
York,  a  real-lite  videographer 
played  himself — and  srill  mar 
aged  to  stav  hidden  behind  a  cam  - 
era.  Ipiotis.  oft  ui  her  unique  talk- 
show  niche,  is  the  exception  tha: 
proves  the  rule.  Bush,  steadv. 
quiet,  stealthily  around,  once 
said,  "Celia  is  more  of  a  cow  K^\ 
\ideo  person.  She's  kind  oi  ram- 
buncrious."  That  is  a  great  de- 
scriprion  oi  her  srvle  outside  the 
studio,  too.  Clocking  in  at  about 
seven  dance  perform.ances  ?. 
week,  in  venues  from  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  Brooklm  Acade- 
mv  o\  Music  to  the  cellars  and 
lofts  of  TriBeCa,  she  is  virtuallv, 
\i\idly,  ubiquitous. 

And  much  less  buttoned-up  than  she 
ai^>ears  on  the  show.  In  the  close,  high- 
minded,  somerimes  persnickety  critical 
circles  in  which  she  travels.  Ipiotis  stands 
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.Aikea  *ttv  ne  couid  not  choreogiaph  soon  alter  cak- 
ing class,  AKTs  Gaik  Tippet  stated,  "I  become  a 
body  instead  of  a  brain."  And  has  Susan  Jafte.  a  prin- 
cipal withAmerican  Ballet  Theatre.  vettorgi\-en  the 
\is(ting  Bokhoi  star  Andris  Liepa  for  caUing  her  a 
"cooked"  balleiina.'  (He  meant  that  he  found  her 
imsponianeous. )  ''Stia\in$ky  was  breathing  over 
my  shouUer  x  the  bst  rehearsal,"  confessed  the 
veteran  conductor  ot' dte  New  York  Gty  Ballet  Rob- 
en  Irvmg.  rccallmg  the  creation  ct  one  of  Balav 
chine's  manv  masterpieces  to  a  score  by  his  kWom 


out:  flamboyant,  curious,  forthcoming, 
unpretentious,  watching.  She  wears 
scar\es  a  la  Isadora  (after  all.  she  used  to 
choreograph  modem  dance) ,  and  her  long 
black  hair  is  usually  up  in  a  blowsy  bun. 
\CTien  the  time  comes  to  tape,  she  grows 
formal,  calm.  She  sits  taller  and  has  her 
hair  softly  down  over 
one  shoulder.  Highly  quotable: 

"I  pull  into  myself,"    Agnes  de  Mille,  the 
she  says.  "People  come    salty  first  lady  of 
on  who  are  terrified,    homegrown  American 
Thev  have  to  be  able   ballet,  seen  rehears- 
to  bounce  oft  me  and   ing  Thne  Virgins  and  a 
calm  themselves  down    DeW/. 


w ithin  the  tirst  two  minutes,  and  to  know 
I'm  not  competing  with  them."  Dancers 
themselves,  it  turns  out,  are  among  the 
many  people  who  think  that  dancers  can't 
talk.  Since  the  show  is  shot  in  one  take, 


Russian  expatriate.  "»^\ich  I  found  territving.  I  must 
say."  Conimentina  on  the  current  state  ot  American 
ballet,  .Agnes  de  Mille  »^  bitmg:  "They've  all 
slipped  back  into  the  nineteenth<entury  sr\  le  of  the 
high  Russian  theater .  .  .  dishing  arourki  saying, 
'There's  the  queen.'  "  Here,  trom  the  v^ce  histori- 
an and  reconstructor  Millicent  Hodson,  is  a  poi  - 
gnant  summarv  of  Balanchme's  Codllon — and  the 
world — during  the  1940s;  "The  costumes  for  the 
leads  had  these  beautiful  gi^ld  stars  spaced  aa^und  the 
tutus  and  the  stars  kept  falling  off,  and  I  keep  think- 
ing of  thb  image  of  n-hat  was  happening  to  culture 
dufing  the  war — that  the  stars  kept  tailing."  On  the 
subfect  of  modem  dance,  the  ballet  master  John 
Taras  was  short  aivi  tart  arvd  unerty  to  the  point:  "I 
alwa>^  hated  all  those  dirty  feet." — L  j. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


THE   iJVELY   ARTS 


Ipiotis  has  to  set  the  context  and  dehneate 
the  issues  right  away.  Asked  if  she  has  ever 
had  to  ditch  a  show,  she  repUes,  "Never." 
Why?  "Because  I  do  a  lot  of  homework. " 


Christopher  Gillis, 
shown  with  Ruth  An- 
drien,  in  Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps  (The  Re- 
hearsal), told  Ipiotis 
about  his  mentor  Paul 
Taylor. 


Her  dihgence  earns 
her  some  of  New  York 
City's  genuine  hut  du- 
bious compliments. 
Some  call  her  pushy, 
aggressive,  demand- 
ing. As  one  prominent 
dance  publicist  said, 
"Celia  never  follows  rules,  and  she's  persis- 
tent to  the  point  of  annoying  you.  But 
that's  why  she's  so  good.  She's  willed  that 
show  into  existence." 

And  you  feel  her  will:  a  kind  of  ground 
control  that  devotees  of  slouchy  banter 
might  find  too  mapped  out.  "I'm  very  clear 
about  the  discussion  at  hand, "  she  remarks 
with  teacherly  aplomb,  "and  I  generally 
know  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  I'm 
asking,  mind  you. "  Here  is  the  flint  of  "Eye 
on  Dance,"  the  quintessential  Celia,  the 
reason  that  the  show  nobody  wanted  to 
take  a  chance  on — because  "dancers  can't 
talk" — works  so  well.  Ipiotis  believes  pas- 
sionately that  dancers  are  not  only  articu- 


late about  their  art  but  deep-thinking,  too. 
You  will  not  get  that  on  a  Carson  cu  Letter- 
man  show,  where  the  perennial  dance 
guest  is  Nureyev  and  the  big  question  is 
"What  do  you  eat  after  a  perfor- 
mance?" "Every  show  of  ours  is 
a  master's  thesis,"  says  Ipiotis, 
and  the  pride  creeps  in.  Every 
show  is  also  an  administrative 
nightmare.  Working  on  over- 
lapping lead  times,  juggling  the 
performance  and  touring  sched- 
ules of  guests,  digging  up  ac- 
companying visual  and  archival 
material,  negotiating  last-min- 
^  ute  cancellations,  staying 
;  abreast  of  the  trends  from  up- 
§  town  to  downtown,  from  classi- 
^,  cal  to  modem  to  avant-garde, 
z  and  then,  once  the  camera  is 
going,  setting  aside  personal 
agendas  and  beating  the  clock,  graceful- 
ly— all  this,  and  Celia  Ipiotis 
doesn't  even  exercise  her  op- 
tion of  showing  off. 

It  is  amazing  just  how  much 
Ipiotis  does  cover,  how  much 
of  what  she  has  produced  is 
lively,  firsthand  source  mate- 
rial in  its  own  right.  A  list  of 
the  more  than  292  shows  that 
have  been  done  to  date  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  interna- 
tional dance.  It  is  also  a  chart 
across  which  the  high  winds 
and  hidden  whirlpools  of  a 
community — to  many,  a 
fringe  community — can  be 
read.  The  subjects  proliferate, 
too  numerous  to  list,  too  sub- 
stantive to  ignore.  Maybe 
dance  is  not  so  fringe.  Indeed, 
the  show  just  received  a  Pew 
Memorial  Trust  grant  to  pro- 
duce two  "Eye  on  Dance"  pro- 
grams in  Philadelphia:  the 
move  national  begins. 

Ipiotis  has  no  favorite  show; 
she  loves  them  all.  One  of  the  hardest  to 
produce  was  "Apartheid  and  the  Arts" 
("With  such  an  emotional  issue  it's  more 
difficult  to  maintain  an  objective  point  of 
view"),  and  perhaps  the  most  daring  was 
the  recent  show  on  AIDS,  a  year  and  a  halt 
in  the  works  but  unanimously  praised  for 
its  accuracy  and  hope- 
ful, nonalarmist  tone. 
For  sheer  elegance, 
show  number  289,  on 
Peter  Schaufuss,  may 
be  unmatched.  Taped 


in  the  home  of  an  eminent  arts  patn)n,  it 
tells  how  far  "Eye  on  Dance"  has  come  from 
the  round  table  with  a  cloth  in  a  church 
that  was  its  first  setting — yet  how  tex- 
tured, shapely,  and  intense  its  simplicity 
can  be.  The  camera  never  wavers  as 
Schaufuss  talks  of  his  lite  in  the  theater, 
from  early  childhood  through  the  wunder- 
kind  years  to  his  current  position,  as  star 
and  artistic  director  of  the  London  Festival 
Ballet.  Photo  stills  underline  his  thoughts; 
performance  clips  extend  them.  Ipiotis 
stays  mostly  off  camera,  modeling  his 
monologue  with  short  questions,  letting 
Schaufuss  take  it  his  way.  He  speaks  of  irre- 
versible decisions,  lessons  learned,  unex- 
pected happiness, 
when  to  quit.  We  feel  The  brawny  David 
the  arc  of  his  life.  Parsons  was  a  guest 

If  the  dance   is  a   when  "Eye  on  Dance" 
metaphor,  dance  talk   focused  on  the  male 
is   a   parable.    "La   dancer. 


Shelley  Washington, 
seen  in  Twyla  Thorp's 
The  Catherine  Wheel, 
mused  about  bollet 
vs.  modern  dance. 


danse,"   the  late  choreographic  genius 
George  Balanchine  is  said  to  have  ri)ld  a 
frivolous  stage  mt)ther,  "c'est  imc  question 
morale.  "  Maybe  that  is  why,  at  its  best,  it 
becomes  a  matter  that  is  both  universal 
and  worth  talking  about,  with  lessons  tor 
those  of  us  who  do  not  happen  to  bi 
ers.  This  is  what  the  programs  -t 
Dance"  have  been  showing  us 
decade,  and  what  Celia  Ipi<  '• 
all  along.  D 


Laura  Jacobs  is  the  seivor 
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CONNOISSEUR 


ROYAL  HOME 

Why  the  Reds  restored  Pavhvsk  so  lovingly 

By  Peter  Dragadze 


For  travelers  who  make  the  quick,  twen- 
ty-six-kilometer journey  into  the 
countryside  south  of  Leningrad,  the 
reward  is  Pavlovsk.  Built  hy  the  grand 
duchess  Maria  Fyodorovna  for  her  hushand,  the  grand 
duke  Paul  (later  Czar  Paul  1),  and  their  hrood  oi  ten  royal  chil- 
dren, the  gold-and-white  palace  stands  in  the  middle  of  its  1 ,  500- 
acre,  birch-filled  park,  looking  today  just  as  it  did  when  it  was 
completed,  a  century  and  a  half  ag(^. 

Other  edifices  may  he  grander,  but  wi;hin  imperial  Russia, 
connoisseurs  of  architecture  invariably  single  out  Pavlovsk.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  neo-Palladian  perfecticm,  with  its  graceful  semi- 
circular wings,  its  Corinthian  facade,  and,  above,  its  majestic  col- 


Paul's  statue,  on  the  replanted 

grounds,  where,  in  1944, 
70,000  trees  were  destroyed. 


umned  rotunda.  "1  will  tell  you  some  of  its  story," 
says  Natalia  Vershinina,  who  spends  twelve 
hours  a  day  tenderly  restoring  textiles  at  the  pal- 
ace and,  as  Russians  are  inclined  to  do,  makes 

the  simplest  narrative  sound  like  a  Pushkin  romance. 

"Pavlovsk  was  not,  like  many  other  great  palaces,  a  symbc^'    ' 

Russian  imperial  might.  At  the  Hermitage  the  monarchs     v  i. 

court,  ambassadors  presented  credentials,  and  royal  br 

given  on  a  scale  surpassing  anything  yet  seen  in  &■■- 

Petrodvorets,  the  many  palaces,  the  landscape^' 

breathtaking  fountains  and  cascades  were  cre;r 

Great,  Elizabeth  1,  and  Catherine  II  as  a  glori< 

spectacular  state  occasions.  Tsarskoye  Selo.  \ 
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RUSSIA'S  FINEST  PAUCE 


huik  the  celebrated  baroque  great  palace  named 
after  her  mother,  Empress  Catherine  I,  was  the 
official  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family  and 
thus  a  seat  of  government  and  court  protocol. 

"But  Pavlovsk  was  conceived  as  a  home:  its  rooms  are  small  by 
palace  standards,  exquisite,  more  intimate;  the  contents,  pre- 
cious and  personal.  The  estate  that  Catherine  the  (jreat  yave  to 
her  son  and  heir,  Paul,  and  his  wife,  Maria  Fyodorovna,  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  her  grandson,  the  future  Czar  Alexander  I,  was 
then  rolling  countryside.  The  only  buildings  were  two  rustic 
hunters'  cottages,  'Krik'  and  'Krak.'  Ai  the  beginning  Their 
Highnesses  were  the  ecstatic  new  residents  c/Krik." 

Tfu;  p'cil'.irc's  first   'n  bitv-cr  was  (Charles  ila  leron,  a  Scot  who 


An  airy  bay  window  lights  the 

paintings  (among  them  a  Bron- 

zino)  in  the  Lantern  Room. 


had  been  heavily  influenced  by  Palladio  and  who 
was  winning  Catherine's  favor  with  his  work  at 
Tsarskoye  Selo  and  other  imperial  buildings.  But 
Maria  Fyodorovna  did  not  share  Catherine's 
taste  for  the  baroque,  and  she  resented  interference.  "Cameron  is 
so  slow,"  she  wrote  to  the  foreman.  "Beg  him,  in  God's  name,  to 
hurry  up  and  take  care  not  to  add  arabesque  ornaments  to  our 
bedroom  ceiling. "  It  was  not  long  before  she  had  replaced  Camer- 
on with  his  compliant  assistant  Vincenzo  Brcnna. 

"The  empress,  who  excelled  in  music,  embroidery,  painting, 
and  etching,  invested  passion  and  her  own  talents  in  Pavlovsk," 
Natalia  Vershinina  continues.  She  points  out  the  models  of 
Cjreek  and  Roman  temples  in  the  emperor's  marble  library.  The 
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versatile  empress  recorded  in  her  journals:  "I 
made  the  temples  myself,  in  ivory,  amher,  and 
gilded  bronze.  1  also  made  a  very  large  writing 
table.  It  stands  on  twelve  ivory  columns,  which  1 
turned  on  a  woodmaker's  lathe." 

The  palace  that  was  finally  completed  in  1824 
was  the  genial  realization  o{  the  designs  of  most  of  the  distin- 
guished masters  working  in  Russia  at  the  time,  the  masters  who 
were  also  creating  historical  St.  Petersburg.  The  private  and  state 
apartments  of  Pavlovsk  consist  of  some  forty-five  rooms  and  halls, 
divided  between  the  ground  floor,  where  the  royal  couple  spent 
much  of  their  leisure  time,  and  the  upper  floor,  or  piano  nobile, 
where  ceremonies  took  place. 

Throughout,  moldings  and  marbles  in  a  rainbow  of 
shades  and  designs  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  interiors. 
The  French  and  Russian  furnishings,  the  curtains  of 
pure  silk  and  candelabra  of  silver  and  gold,  the  uphol- 
stery of  the  finest  textiles  epitomize  refinement,  ele- 
gance, and  style.  Much  was  chosen  by  Paul  and  Maria  Fyodorov- 
na  personally  during  their  trips  to  western  Europe.  Pavlovsk  as  we 
see  it  today  is  the  most  compleat  of  the  former  royal  estates.  There 
is  intimacy  here  as  well  as  grandeur. 

Although  Pavlovsk  appears  miraculously  untouched  by  the 
ravages  of  history,  it  is  in  fact  a  replica.  "The  historical  palaces  of 
Leningrad  are  the  embodiment  of  our  culture  and  our  soul,  a 
proud  part  of  our  Russian  history, "  says  Valeria  Belanina,  for  thir- 
ty-five years  a  technical  adviser  and  restorer  at  what  is  officially 
called  the  State  Artistic  and  Architectural  Pal- 
ace Museum  and  Park  Reserve  of  Pavkwsk  and 
now  the  palace's  vice-director.  "Pavlovsk  was 
not  a  military  objective,  yet  the  enemy  left 
only  a  ruin.  By  Hitler's  express  orders  St. 
Petersburg  was  to  be  wiped  totally  off  the 
map.  When  the  troops  entered  Pavlovsk  in 
September  of  1941 ,  the  Gestapo  made  the 
palace  its  headquarters.  Russian  prisoners 
were  massacred  in  the  cellars.  Hearses 
stamped  on  the  magnificent  parquet,  and  the 
ballroom  became  a  stable.  One  of  the  splendid 
halls  was  used  as  a  motorcycle-repair  shop.  Precious 
silks  torn  off  the  walls  and  paintings  ripped  from  their  frames 
were  used  to  soak  up  water  in  dugouts.  The  Nazis  smashed  fur- 
niture, and  members  of  the  SS  'cultural'  branch  arrived  to  dis- 


Below,  the  empress  and  her 
husband.  She  lent  the  interior 

many  French  accents  (left, 

right);  he  added  the  occasional 

warlike  touch  (center). 


mantle  columns  and  floors  of  precious  materi- 
als." Hitler's  orders  were  carried  t)ut. 

Before  leaving,  in  January  1944,  the  Nazis  set 
fire  to  the  palace  and  park  pavilions,  blew  up  the 
bridges,  destroyed  about  10,000  trees  and 
30,000  shrubs,  and  placed  more  than  10,000 
mines  in  the  gardens.  "When  we  arrived,"  remembers  Anna  Zel- 
enova,  a  former  keeper  of  the  museum,  "all  was  in  chaos  and 
silence  in  a  snow-covered  desert  with  dead  tree  stumps  entangled 
in  wire." 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Soviet  architects  Fyt)dor  Oleinik 
and  Sofia  Popova-Gunich  and  the  decorator  Anatoly  Treskin, 
teams  of  highly  skilled  Soviet  artisans  have  labored  for  some  forty 
years  to  restore  Leningrad  to  its  eighteenth-  and  early-nine- 
teenth-century glory.  At  Pavlovsk,  they  worked  from  descrip- 
tions carefully  recorded  by  the  onetime  royal  owners  and  fri)m 
thousands  of  photographic  negatives  and  prints,  plans,  and  archi- 
val material. 

"By  late  June  of  1941,  the  staff  had  evacuated  the  greatest 
paintings,  porcelain,  and  tapestries,"  explains  Yevdokia  Makro- 
va,  the  present  director  of  the  complex.  "When  there  was  insuf- 
ficient space  to  transport  the  bulkier  objects,  they  took  one  or  two 
chairs,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  a  bed,  or  a  couch  out  of  each  set  of 
precious  furniture,  to  copy  later.  Pieces  ot  marble  and  mari-iuetry 
and  swatches  of  every  kind  of  textile  used  in  the  draperies  and 
upholstery  were  collected  as  samples.  These  treasures  were  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  they  were  stored  in  a  local  opera  house. 

"Many  heavy  statues  and  marble  busts  were  buried  in  the 

grounds  of  the  park,  with  the  spots  identified  on  maps.  C^rher 

things  were  bricked  up  in  the  walls  ot  the  palace  basement. 

And  workers  took  many  of  the  smaller  objects  to  Leningrad. " 

Among  the  treasures  still  mi.ssing  are  four  of  Maria  FyoJor- 

ovna's  Gobelin  tapestries.  The  Stalin  government  sold 

them  long  before  the  Germans  came,  and  they 

are   now    in    the  J.   Paul  Getty   Museum, 

in  Malibu,  California. 

The  art  school  in  besieged  Leni' 
that  produced  many  of  the  craff'-: 
contributed  to  the  reconstri"  ' 
iovsk  has  developed  into  ' ' 
state-run  scien'-ific  and  [ 
plex  that  is  called,  appn 
storer.  The  2,000  or  mo 
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staff  study  the  technique  of  old  artisans,  not  so 
that  they  can  simply  copy  their  work  but  in  order 
to  leam,  from  the  inside  out,  their  methods  and 
their  ways  of  thinking. 

More  than  60,000  trees  have  been  planted  in 
the  park.  The  walls  and  columns  are  up,  the  con- 
tents back  in  place,  the  draperies  hanging  as  Maria  Fyodorovna 
planned.  Visitors  enter  as  they  always  have,  through  the  Egyptian 
vestibule,  with  its  golden  walls,  black-marble  floor,  twelve 
bronze-colored  Egyptian  figures  representing  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  blue-and-white  medallions  showing  the  signs  of  the  zod- 
iac. In  the  private  apartments  the  Pilaster  Room,  where  the  royal 
master  and  his  mistress  would  receive  writers  and  musicians  at 
soirees,  is  once  more  resplendent  with  its  faux  marhre  pilasters 
tinted  in  Siena  gold  and  topped  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
mahogany  furniture  comes  from  the  workshop  of  Heinrich 
Gambs,  and  the  oval  jasper  vase,  with  handles  in  the  shape  of 
intertwined  serpents,  is  one  of  Pavlovsk's  many  showpieces 
designed  by  Andrei  Voronikhin,  one  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tur>''s  most  celebrated  architects  and  interior  decorators. 

The  Lantern  Room,  which  perfectly  combines  library, 
picture  gallery,  and  study,  has  a  light  and  airy  atmo- 
sphere; the  room's  slender  Ionic  columns  and  caryatids 
support  the  arch  of  a  curved  bay  window.  Among  the 
paintings,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  ]ohn  the  Baptist,  by 
the  sixteenth-century  artist  Angelo  Bronzino,  merits  particular 
attention.  Of  the  somber  black-and-gold  furniture  from  the  great 
German  cabinetmaker  David  Rontgen's  workshops,  the  unques- 
tioned masterpiece  is  the  small  table  with  claw  feet  supported  on 
eagles'  heads. 

Next  comes  the  Empress's  Bedroom,  whose  walls,  again  in  faux 
marbre,  are  decorated  with  rose  garlands  painted  in  oils.  The  pre- 
cious chest  of  drawers  in  mahogany  and  mahogany  veneer,  with 
gilt-bronze  mounts,  was  designed  by  Dominique  Daguerre.  The 
jasper  fireplaces  and  opal  glass  vases  with  scenes  from  mythology, 
the  chairs  and  footstools  by  Voronikhin,  and  the  tapestry  portrait 
of  Emperor  Paul  1  all  add  notes  of  not  only  luxury  but  charm. 
Upstairs,  one  finds  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  ravishing,  Louis  XIV- 
style  State  Bedchamber,  which  is  a  piece  de  resistance,  as  such 


The  appointments  set  Russian 
genius  beside  the  West's  finest. 

From  left:  Gobelins  in  the 
Empress's  Library;  a  Directoire 

clock;  a  Voronikhin  urn. 


rooms  traditionally  were.  Its  focal  point  is  the 
magnificent  canopy  bed,  made  in  Paris  by  Henri 
Jacob.  What  Maria  Fyodorovna  committed  to 
her  journals  stiH  holds  today:  "The  bedroom  is 
wonderfully  executed;  the  brilliance  of  the 
colors  gives  the  room  an  air  of  great  freshness." 
Even  so,  the  empress  never  slept  in  this  room.  She  preferred  the 
cozier  quarters  on  the  floor  below. 

In  the  Dining  Hall  the  finest  exhibit  is  surely  the  dazzling  thou- 
sand-piece heraldic  table  service  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Porce- 
lain Works,  with  fruit  bowls  supported  on  gilded  figures  of  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Ulysses  and  dishes  bearing  the  two-headed  eagle  of 
the  Russian  imperial  house.  After  entertaining  her  guests  richly 
here,  the  empress  frequently  led  the  company  to  the  quietly  ele- 
gant, pink-and-powder-blue  Ballroom,  where  she  liked  to  give 
"small,  intimate  dances." 

The  grand  staircase  sweeps  up  to  the  State  Vestibule,  which, 
together  with  the  monumentally  classical  Italian  and  Grecian 
halls,  forms  the  main  compositional  axis  of  the  palace.  The  Ital- 
ian Hall,  with  Giacomo  Quarenghi's  magnificent  original  doors 
in  mahogany  and  rosewood,  is  ornamented  with  classical  bas- 
reliefs  and  lit  naturally  from  a  circular  glass  dome.  On  view  here 
are  valuable  pieces  of  first-  and  second-century  Roman  sculpture. 
The  Grecian  Hall,  with  its  sixteen  green  fluted  Corinthian  col- 
umns, stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  strictly  clas- 
sical interior  in  the  palace.  Among  its  adornments  are  stately  urns 
by  Voronikhin  in  jasper  and  porphyry,  including  two  with  finely 
engraved  women's  heads  at  the  base  of  the  handles.  Hanging 
bronze  lanterns,  French  gilded  candelabra,  rare  clocks,  and 
white-marble  fireplaces  with  insets  of  lapis  lazuli  increase  the 
splendor.  Nowadays,  as  in  the  times  of  Maria  Fyodorovna,  the 
Grecian  Hall  is  often  used  for  recitals  of  chamber  music. 

Nearby,  in  the  Emperor's  Library,  hang  tapestries  with  scenes 
from  La  Fontaine's  fables — gifts  from  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. There  is  also  a  majestic  full-length  portrait  of  Maria  Fyo- 
dorovna by  Johann  Lampi.  The  artist  shows  her  in  a  light  satin 
dress,  posed  against  the  background  of  the  palace  and  holding  her 
own  drawing  of  six  of  their  children.  On  the  nearby  desk  is  a 
marble  bust  of  Paul  by  Fyodor  Shubin.  Such  personal  mementos. 


The  eriijrfess  viver  slept  in  the  State  Bedchamber. 
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as  well  as  Maria  Fyodorovna's  models  of  Greek 
and  Roman  temples,  make  it  clear  that  this  was 
one  of  the  imperial  family's  favorite  retreats. 

Of  course  the  empress  had  a  library  of  her  own, 
at  least  as  gorgeous.  Note  the  parquet  floor,  composed  of  twelve 
different  kinds  of  rare  wood;  the  tapestries  of  Ceres  and  Jupiter, 
gifts  from  Louis  XIV;  on  the  bookcases,  first-quality  eighteenth- 
century  replicas  from  ancient  Roman  originals;  and  the  empress's 
favorite  chair,  with  back  supports  in  the  form  of  cornucopias  spill- 
ing flowers.  In  her  Dressing  Room,  its  walls  faced  with  white  and 
green-grayish /aux  marbre  and  its  ceiling  done  in  ornamental  gris- 
aille, one  finds  an  ornate  thirty-four-piece  apple-green-and- 
white  toilet  service  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Glass  Factory,  dis- 


The  Grecian  Hall,  designed  by 
Brenna,  who  considered  it  his 
finest  St.  Petersburg  interior. 


played  on  a  table  topped  with  a  plate  of  deep  blue 
glass  and  supported  on  a  single  curved  onuige 
leg,  and  an  extraordinary  suite  of  steel  dressing 
table,  chairs,  candlesticks,  and  totUstool,  made 
in  1 788  by  Semyon  Samarin,  a  master  at  the  Tula  armory.  When- 
ever the  procession  ot  ffrand  luxe  grows  monotonous,  a  surpri*'^ 
like  this  astonishes  anew. 

The  last  hall  visitors  come  to  is  the  Throne  Room 
grand  receptions  for  the  Knights  oi  Malta,  of  which  I' 
grand  master  in  1798,  the  year  when  Napoleon  ■ 
knights  from  their  island.  Large  arched  windows  ' 
atids  flood  the  room  with  li^ht.  The  six  mahou: 
relief  and  decorative  lamps  on  the  archivolts  ■ 


dows  accentuate  the  neoclassical  style.  But  the  thrones  for  the 
c:ar  and  empress  are  missing.  They  were  removed  after  the  mon- 
archs  died,  and  no  one  knows  what  has  become  ot  them. 

Why  monuments,  some  Soviet  citizens  have  asked,  when 
people  have  no  houses.'  The  attracting  of  foreign  visitors  was  nev- 
er sufficient  cause.  As  the  sage  Soviet  academician  Alexei 
Shchuslev  has  said,  "Beauty  created  by  our  ancestors  must  be  pre- 
served for  the  future.  If  we,  who  have  seen  and  remembered  the 


palaces  in  all  their  splendor,  do  not  restore  them,  the  next  gener- 
ations will  be  unable  to  do  so."  And  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  odd  as  it 
might  at  first  seem  that  the  Soviet  state  has  so  expertly  resurrected 
this  monument  to  monarchy. 

"1  dream  of  generalizing  the  experiences  of  Soviet  restorers 
accumulated  since  the  postwar  years,"  says  Alexander  Kedrinsky, 
a  prominent  Leningrad  architect,  with  justified  pride.  "It  has  no 
analogies  in  the  world.  Previously,  restoration  was  confined  to 


WHY  LENINGRAD  IS  BEST  IN  WINTER 


Leningrad  is  one  of  the  world's  northernmost  cities,  and  it  can  be  colder  than  a 
Cossack's  heart.  Leningraders,  hke  most  Russians,  love  winter  and  wish,  or  possibly 
pray,  now  that  we  are  in  the  era  of  glasnost,  for  cold  weather.  Snow  makes  the  city 
streets  look  cleaner  and  softens  the  look  of  the  imposing  pastel  palaces,  and  under 
its  bright  blanket  of  snow  Leningrad  seems  less  melancholy,  less  like  a  faded 
grande  dame.  Mothers  pushing  children  in  old-fashioned  sleighs,  snow  dusting  the 
cupolas  of  Orthodox  churches,  and  ice  floes  in  the  Neva  contribute  mightily 
to  the  legendary  charm  of  this  city. 

Leningrad  is  less  crowded  in  the  winter,  so  visitors  get  better  service  in  restau- 
rants and  hotels.  Lines  at  Pav- 
lovsk  and  Catherine's  Palace, 
in  Pushkin,  and  at  art  exhibi- 
tions and  museums — especially 
the  Hermitage — are  much 
shorter,  and  it  is  easier  to  get 
tickets  for  the  operas  and  bal- 
lets at  the  Kirov  and  Maly  the- 
aters and  the  Philharmonic.  In 
fact,  winter  is  the  time  to  see 
the  Kirov  Ballet,  since  its  prin- 
cipals are  usually  on  tour  in  the 
West  during  the  summer. 

Survival  dress  for  a  Lenin- 
grad winter  means  layers  ot 
clothing  that  can  be  peeled  oft 
(hotels  and  restaurants  tend  to 
be  overheated),  warm  boots, 
long  underwear,  woolen 
scarves,  gloves,  and  a  fur  hat 
with  ear  flaps.  You  can  buy  one 
at  the  state-owned,  hard-cur- 
rency benozi<a  (birch  tree)  shops  at  the  airport,  in  hotels,  and  near  the  Aeroflot  of- 
fice on  Nevskv  Prospekt.  The  stylish,  practical  hats  range  from  $25,  tor  gray  fox, 
to  almost  $1 ,000,  for  sable. 

Most  tours  include  a  trip  to  Pavlovsk.  If  you  are  a  member  of  a  tour  group,  you 
will  probably  go  by  bus.  If  you  are  traveling  independently,  your  American  tour 
operator  can  bo<:)k  an  English-speaking  Intourist  guide  and  a  chauffeured  car  tor 
about  $70  for  one  to  three  people  for  a  half-day  excursion. 

If  you  have  free  time,  you  should  try  to  visit  the  Alexander  Nevsky  monastery, 
in  Leningrad.  Co  when  there  is  a  service;  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  young 
people  attend.  Dostoyevski's  rambling  apartment,  now  a  museum,  is  also  well 
worth  a  visit,  just  for  seeing  how  a  writer  of  modest  means  lived  in  prerevolution- 
ary  St.  Petersburg  (see  Connoissmr,  August  1984).  Another  must  is  the  Piskarvov- 


Around  Leningrad: 
the  moody  Neva;  Peter  the  Great 
rides  high  above  his  monumental  city; 
his  boat  house  in  the  old  section  of 
Petropavlovskaya;near  the  Admiralty, 
a  bust  of  the  composer  Glinka. 


skoye  cemetery,  where  victims  ot  the  900-day  siege  ot  World  War  11  are  buried.  It 
is  best  to  go  with  a  guide  who  can  translate  signs  in  the  memorial  museum. 

You  can  arrange  for  a  guide  for  a  day  or  half  day  at  the  Intourist  desk  at  your  ho- 
tel. The  Intourist  desk  is  also  the  place  to  go  to  get  tickets  to  cultural  events,  hire 
taxis,  and  make  lunch  and  dinner  reservations  before  you  leave  tor  a  day  of  tour- 
ing. Intourist  guides  are  superb,  on  a  par  with  Israeli  guides — smart,  knowledge- 
able, and  relatively  open  about  such  things  as  Stalin's  crimes  and  Pamyat  (a  right- 
wing  group  that  regularly  assembles  at  a  square  overlooking  the  Neva).  Besides, 
visitors  accompanied  by  guides  get  to  jump  the  long  lines  at  popular  sites. 

The  two  best  hotels,  the  Astoria  and  the  Evropeiskaya,  are  closed  for  renova- 
tion. Your  current  best  bet  is  the  modem,  well-located,  840-room  Pulkovskaya. 
The  2,400-bed  Pribaltiskaya  is  comfortable  but  a  Metro  ride  from  the  center. 

Among  the  privately  owned  cooperatives,  try  Fontanka  or  Tbilisi,  a  Ceorgian 
restaurant.  (When  in  doubt,  head  for  a  Georgian  restaurant;  you  will  find  the  best 
cuisine,  service,  and  atmosphere.)  Ot  the  state-run  restaurants,  try  Baku  and  the 
delightful  Literatumaya  Cafe,  both  on  Nevsky  Prospekt. 

All  the  guidebooks  warn  you  about  parasites  in  Leningrad's  water.  Stick  to  bot- 
tled water,  available  at  the  bar  in  your  hotel.  (The  water  is  salty;  brush  your  teeth 
with  tonic.)  Be  sure  to  pack  small  gifts — soap,  perfume,  cassettes,  small  staplers, 
paper  clips,  lipstick,  cigarettes,  ballpoint  pens,  Disneyland  T-shirts — for  waiters, 
taxi  drivers,  chambermaids,  and  Intourist  representatives  at  your  hotel.  One  of  the 
nicest  gifts  to  give  your  guide  and  bus  driver  at  the  end  ot  a  tour  is  a  Swatch  watch. 
(Gifts  are  appreciated  more  than  cash.) 

Count  on  being  approached  by  jarlsovchiki  (black  marketeers)  oftering  you 
everything  from  icons  to  military  insignia.  Conventional  wisdom  is  to  stay  on  the 
straight  and  narrow  and  change  money  only  at  a  bank.  Some  visitors  have  success- 
fully traded  such  items  as  Cross  pens  or  French  perfume  for  lacquer  boxes,  but  un- 
less you  are  a  pro,  it  is  inadvisable,  because  of  the  risk  of  your  being  cheated  by 
sharp  dealers  or  pinched  by  sharp-eyed  police. 

The  key  to  a  successful  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  early  planning — aK)ut  two 
months  before  departure.  Start  with  a  reading  list:  The  Blue  Guide  to  Moscow  and 
Lemn^ad;  Where  Nights  Are  Longest,  by  Colin  Thubron,  an  account  of  a  journey 
by  car  through  western  Russia,  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  Leningrad;  and  St.  Pe- 
lershurg.  a  Travellers  Companion,  edited  by  Laurence  Kelly. 

You  may  travel  in  a  group  or  siilo.  Try  it  solo  if  you  like  to  be  adventurous,  do 
your  own  research,  and  plan  your  own  schedule. 

One  ot  the  best  tour  operators  specializing  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  Tour  Designs, 
in  Washingtt)n,  D.O  (202-554-5820).  It  organizes  both  groups  and  FIT  (foreign 
independent  travel).  It  you  plan  to  visit  Moscow  before  Leningrad,  consider  Pan 
Am's  nine-hour  nonstop  flight  trom  New  York's  JFK  airport.  You  can  take  an  over- 
night or  day  train  or  pick  up  a  connecting  Pan  Am  flight  to  Leningrad.  It  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Helsinki,  consider  Finnair's  one-hour  flight  to  Leningrad,  a  very  nice 
way  to  slip  into  the  ct)untry  tor  a  short  visit.  — Bobbie  Leigh 
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conservation.  We  reconstruct  entire  buildings, 
combine  modem  science  with  ancient  art.  Heli- 
copters are  used  to  repair  roots,  but  gilding  spe- 
cialists still  make  brushes  of  squirrels'  tails." 

Pavlovsk  as  we  see  it  today  looks  forward  and  backward  in  time. 
In  one  way,  the  palace  stands  as  proof  ot  Russian  genius,  of  Rus- 
sia's pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  its  prerevolutionary  past.  In 
these  days  o{ perestroika  and  glasnost,  the  Soviet  Cultural  P\.unda- 
tion,  whose  board  members  include  Raisa  Gorbachev,  is  encour- 
aging cultural  contacts  with  descendants  oi  Russia's  expatriate 
nobility.  In  Leningrad  today,  fresh  flowers  are  placed  regularly  on 
the  grave  of  Czar  Peter  I,  and  a  formidable  bronze  statue  in  a  main 
park  honors  the  embellishments  of  Catherine  the  Great. 


The  exterior  design  was  neo- 

Palladian.  Treasures  from  the 

interior  were  buried  in  the  park 


But  Pavlovsk  has  another  meaning,  too.  The 
empress  who  built  it  may  have  foreseen  to  ,\ 
remarkable  degree  the  political  future.  She  did 
not  merely  continue  in  the  line  of  her  mother- 
in-law  and  other  Russian  monarchs  determined  to  tuitdt^  the 
West.  After  Paul  was  assassinated,  in  1801,  Maria  FyiKJorovna 
turned  to  worthy  causes.  She  invited  the  children  of  peasai^'s  t 
Pavlovsk  to  study  agriculture,  sick  children  to  convale- 
illiterate  to  learn  to  read.  Rising  from  the  ashes  of  wr  ' 
not  only  the  Russians'  finest  architectural  monumc 
symbol  of  a  progressive  spirit.  D 

Peter  Dragadze  often  urites  about  aristocrats  anc' 


STYLE,  BRAINS, 

AND 

CLOWNISH 
WIT 


et  us  now  praise  famous  dogs, 

airedale  dogs:  the  patriarchal 

Master   Briar,    and  his   sons 

Crompton  Marvel  and  Tone 
'  Masterpiece,  and  the  prepotent 

Clonmel  Monarch,  who  did 
"great  service  in  refining  skulls  and  gener- 
ally passing  on  an  air  of  quality. "  And  Mes- 
pot  Tinker,  who  did  so  much  to  perpetuate 
the  breed's  characteristic  jet  black  saddle 
O'King,  with  his  paradigmatic  intensity  and  strength  and  that 
special  quality  o( soundness,  which  over  the  centuries  the  English 
people  have  prized  in  themselves  if  not  always  exhibited. 

And  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  were  Calvin  Coolidge's 
Laddie  Buck  and  Warren  Harding's  Laddie  Boy,  the  most  famous 
airedale  in  U.S.  history.  He  was  pictured  in  cartoons  and  had  his 


Every  thing  one  looks 
for  in  a  spouse 

By  Chip  Brown 

And  Cragsman 


own  valet  and  his  own  chair  at  cabinet 
meetings  and  once  gave  a  long  interview 
to  the  Washington  Star.  Not  that  airedales 
always  behave  with  the  discretion  a  presi- 
dent expects  in  members  of  his  cabinet. 
Lou  Holliday's  airedale  Comet  was  once 
overwhelmed  by  the  monotony  of  kennel 
life  and  used  her  knack  for  opening  gates  to 
unlock  a  series  of  kennel  runs,  giving  a 
brief  taste  of  freedom  to  a  bunch  of  pent-up  canines,  including 
some  diabolical  stud  dogs. 

And  then  there  are  those  airedales  whose  names  history  has  not 
recorded:  the  industrious  terrier  who  posed  proudly  with  one 
hundred  dead  rats — all  handily  dispatched  by  him  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it.  Or  the  airedale  who  knocked  a 
young  German  boy  from  harm's  way  as  a  grenade  exploded  in 
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. .  he  makes  an  ideal  companion  and  friend." 


Phol'   iifhs  by  William  Wegman 
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TOP  DOG 


...  or  do  porior  tricks  for  the  entertoinment  of  guests." 

Berlin  during  the  last  days  of  the  Second  World  War — the  ver>- 
same  dog  whose  bright  eyes  and  bearded  mug  persuaded  an 
occupying  Russian  garrison  to  breach  military  regulations  and 
provide  a  pot  of  goulash,  which  sustained  the  airedale  and  the 
boy's  family. 

Airedales  are  currently  ranked  forty-first  on  the  list  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club's  130  most  popular  breeds.  They  trail  the 
perennial  leaders  cocker  spaniels,  Labrador  retrievers,  and  poo- 
dles, and  they  are  even  outranked  by  the  miniature  pinscher. 
Some  people  feel  they  are  hardly  worth  writing  about. 

"1  can't  think  of  one  reason  to  do  an  airedale  storv',"  says  Thel- 
ma  Boalbey.  a  publicist  tor  the  Westminster  Dog  Show.  "They're 
not  rising  in  popularity.  There  weren't  that  many  in  the  show. 
Airedales  didn't  win  best  terrier.  All  our  2 ,  600  dogs  fall  into  seven 
groups,  and  an  airedale  didn't  even  win  its  group." 

Well,  everyone  knows  the  judiciary  is  biased.  And  aire- 
dale virtues  are  precisely  those  that  contemporary- 
human  society  lacks — humor,  loyalty,  intelligence,  a 
certain  dignified  reserve,  and  an  unobsequious  atti- 
tude toward  authority.  Moreover,  mere  popularity  has  never  been 
a  reliable  measure  of  intrinsic  worth,  as  the  meretricious  titles  on 
any  best-seller  list  will  attest. 

Dogs  are  the  one  area  where  people  do  not  have  to  equivocate. 
We  can  dispense  with  equal  time  and  savor  the  taste  of  rank  par- 
tisanship. For  the  mcjment  we  can  dismiss  poodles,  with  their 
salon  haircuts;  golden  retrievers,  who  have  become  the  props  of 
sensitive  men;  pit  bulls,  those  abused  pariahs  now  outlawed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country;  rhose  flossy  afghans  escorting  arrogant 
models  up  Madison  Avenue;  and  wolf-jawed  shepherds  looking 
for  the  police  academy;  or  all  those  awful,  pop-eyed  lap  dogs  that 
get  pushed  around  by  house  cats;  and  St.  Ik-rnards,  whose  history 


of  heroic  rescue  and  rum-running  is  offset  by  copious  slobbering 
and  free-swinging  tails  that  can  wreak  more  havoc  than  a  lunatic 
with  a  broadsword.  And  please,  no  miniature  pinschers!  Have 
people  gone  mad?  Something  is  seriously  amiss  in  a  world  where 
miniature  pinschers  are  more  popular  than  airedales. 

For  sure,  dogs  should  not  be  faulted  for  the  flaws  of  their  own- 
ers. And  yes.  it  is  hard  to  pick  an  aesthetic  fight  with  cocker 
spaniels,  though  the  hunter  has  been  bred  out  of  them.  You  will 
get  no  quarrel  here  with  collies,  Old  English  sheepdogs,  and  all 
Benjie  look-alikes.  The  point  is,  right-thinking  people  know  in 
their  hearts  that  terriers  are  a  superior  dog,  a  breed  apart,  and  the 
airedale  is  the  king  of  terriers:  foe  of  rats,  loyal  but  not  slavish, 
independent  but  not  haughty,  involved  without  being  overeager, 
strong  but  never  bullying.  They  meet  the  world  head-on  with  an 
unrivaled  mixture  of  style,  brains,  and  clownish  wit,  the  very 
ingredients  one  looks  for  in  a  spouse.  "An  airedale,"  said  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  "can  do  anything  any  other  dog  can  do  and  then  whip 
the  other  dog  if  he  has  to."  "If  he  has  to"  is  the  key.  The  historian 
of  airedales  Gladys  Brown  Edwards  says:  "The  airedale  is  not  a 
snobbish,  aloof  royalist.  He  is  a  product  of  modem  times,  with 
their  handyman  trends;  hence  he  is  not  only  Terrier  Rex  but  is 
also  the  Royal  Huntsman,  the  Palace  Guard,  and  the  Court  Jest- 
er. ..  .  He  has  an  ebullient  joy  of  life,  yet  has  the  calm  dignity 
befitting  his  majesty." 

Consider  the  resourcefulness  of  Moujik,  an  airedale  still 
remembered  after  forty  years  in  a  certain  Guatemalan 
household.  He  had  been  well  trained  to  watch  the  house. 
"1  remember  one  morning,  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  I 
came  over  to  the  house  at  seven  .^.M.,  and  I  found  this  Indian  in 
tattered  clothes,  standing  in  the  hall.  I  asked,  'What  are  you 
doing?'  And  he  just  rolled  his  eyes.  I  looked  down.  Moujik  had 
him  by  the  wrist.  He  had  broken  into  the  house  to  steal.  I  don't 
know  how  many  hours  Moujik  had  been  holding  him  there  by  the 
wrist,  with  just  enough  pressure  to  keep  him  from  reaching  for  his 
knife.  The  guy  was  terrified.  If  he  made  the  slightest  movement 
there  would  be  a  low  mutter  from  Moujik.  He  was  held  there  very 
peacefully." 

Another  airedale,  named  Molly,  takes  great  pride  in  killing 
groundhogs  around  the  place  where  she  lives  in  Virginia.  One 
day,  however,  she  approached  the  house  with  something  differ- 
ent in  her  mouth,  a  very  small,  rather  wet  but  unharmed  kitten. 
This  she  set  down  on  the  doorstep  and  disappeared,  to  return  an 
hour  later  with  a  second  kitten.  Before  the  day  was  over  she  had 
produced  three.  After  telephoning  the  neighbors,  her  owner  con- 
cluded that  Molly  had  found  the  kittens  abandoned  in  a  tobacco 
bam  (probably  their  mother  had  been  killed  on  the  road)  and  had 
carefully  carried  them  almost  a  mile,  crawling  under  barbed-wire 
fences  and  crossing  roads,  to  bring  them  home.  Her  astonished 
owners  kept  one  kitten  and  fi)und  homes  for  the  other  two.  Molly 
went  on  being  a  terror  to  groundhogs.  The  same  owners  had 
developed  their  weakness  ft)r  airedales  years  earlier  with  Molly's 
predecess(.)r  Max,  who  distinguished  himself  on  one  occasion  by 
grabbing  their  eighteen-month-old  toddler  by  the  diaper  to  keep 
her  from  pitching  downstairs. 

Airedales  have  a  murky  provenance,  but  they  are  indisputably 
British.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  northern  England,  the 
Yorkshire  watermen  who  hunted  otters  along  the  banks  of  the 
Aire  and  Wharfe  rivers  crossed  black-and-tari  and  other  terriers 
with  the  otterhound.  The  resulting  dogs  were  bred  and  refined, 
and  gradually  the  houndy  ears  and  yellow  eyes  and  other  "flaws" 
sank  back  into  the  sea  of  recessive  genes.  What  emerged  was  a 
handsome,    fearless,    keen-eyed,    long-legged   terrier  standing 
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about  twenty-three  inches.  His  coat  was  dense,  wiry,  and  oily. 

Ideally,  the  breed  should  weigh  between  forty-five  and  sixty- 
five  pounds.  "The  body  is  short,"  writes  Robert  Lemmon,  an 
expert  on  dogs  and  an  obvious  partisan,  "with  well-arched  ribs 
and  deep  but  narrow  chest,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  lungs. 
The  shoulders  are  sloping  and  their  every  line  is  indicative  of 
supple  power:  fore  legs  perfectly  straight  and  the  feet  compact  and 
well  padded.  The  hind  legs  should  be  strongly  muscled,  but  by  no 
means  'bunchy.'  Skull  wide,  but  rather  flat,  with  small,  dark  eyes 
and  little  V-shaped  ears  set  rather  high." 

"No  one  has  ever  called  an  airedale  beautiful  in  an  aesthetic 
sense,"  he  writes,  "but  there  is  about  him  an  appearance  of  com- 
pactness and  symmetry,  of  straight-limbed  and  capable  strength, 
that  cannot  but  excite  admiratit)n.  To  see  him  in  action  with  all 
the  grace  of  his  tense  muscles  in  perfect  play  and  watch  the  pound 
of  well-paced  pads  is  to  realize  that  he's  a  real  dog." 

The  airedale  was  a  strong  swimmer,  as  quick  on  a  rat  as  a 
mongoose,  and  versatile  enough  to  track,  point,  and 
retrieve;  and  he  was  an  ideal  competitor  in  water-rat  hunts 
in  Yorkshire.  Airedales  soon  gained  popularity  elsewhere. 
Their  temperament  combined  the  sweet  disposition  of  hounds 
with  the  stance  and  prowess  of  terriers.  Stories  of  their  bravery 
spread:  airedales  were  reported  to  have  fi)llowed  panthers  into 
caves  while  the  pack  oi  hounds  assisting  in  the  hunt  waited  pru- 
dently outside;airedales  single-handedly  rushed  500-pound  bears, 
or  in  groups  hamstrung  lions.  They  hunted  big  game  in  Africa, 
India,  and  North  America. 

During  the  First  World  War  they  shuttled  messages  around  the 
battlefield  and  came  to  the  aid  of  wounded  soldiers.  One  of  their 
many  traits  is  an  ability  to  tolerate  pain.  They  were  conscripted  in 


'He  has  the  true  terrier  spirit  of  get  up  and  go 


•  •  •  combined  with  a  certain  dignity.' 
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'He  knows  not  the  meaning  of  quit." 


TOP  DOG 

England  and  Germany  to  serve  as  police  dogs,  and  the  Japanese 
were  so  impressed  by  the  airedale's  military  utility  that  they  tried 
to  buy  up  British  champions. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  until  the  1920s,  boosted  by  the 
vogue  they  enjoyed  with  U.S.  presidents,  they  were  one  of 
the  most  popular  dogs  in  America.  Clubs  and  breeders 
sprang  up  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Mon- 
treal. Thanks  in  part  to  their  military  service,  airedales  got  a  repu- 
tation for  viciousness.  "Never  was  there  such  a  calumny  on  the 
sweetest-natured  dog  alive,"  cried  the  airedale  fancier  Aylwin 
Bowen  in  1950.  But  their  popularity  had  fostered  careless  breed- 
ing, and  the  quality  of  the  dogs  declined;  before  long  their  vogue 
passed  too.  There  were  7,224  airedales  registered  in  the  country 
in  1921.  Just  eight  years  later,  their  numbers  had  shrunk  to  526. 
Breeders  today  do  not  regret  the  relative  obscurity  of  airedales,  for 
it  gives  them  a  chance  to  maintain  good  bloodlines. 

Two  airedales  1  know,  Travis  and  Zack,  happily  challenge  any- 
one who  comes  to  visit  them  on  their  Denver  "estate."  After 
much  sniffing  and  some  standing  up  on  hind  legs,  Zack  and  Travis 
passed  me  into  their  home,  before  returning  to  their  ongoing 
work — w'hat  their  owner,  Robin  McGehee,  calls  the  Airedale 
Excavation  Project — a  major  archaeological  undertaking  in  her 
yard.  Painters  paint.  Singers  sing.  Terriers  go  to  earth  and  dig. 

Travis  is  four,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Zack  is  seven.  Both,  of 
course,  have  the  characteristic  wiry  hlack-and-tan  coats  and 
those  mutton-chop  faces.  Travis  came  over  to  me  with  a  dripping 
tennis  ball  in  his  mouth  but  would  not  give  it  up  and  in  fact 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  fruitless  effort  to  pry  it  from  his  jaws.  "He  likes 
to  throw  it  himself  and  then  go  and  get  it,"  Robin  said. 

Zack  was  more  standoffish  and  nuzzled  against  Robin.  "You're 


anairedale,  aren't  you  .'"she  said,  "andit'shard,  yes,  it'stough,  an 
airedale's  life  is  tough,  isn't  it,  Zack?  ..."  Travis  abandoned  the 
tennis  ball  and  horned  his  way  in.  "You  too,  Travis,  yes,  you're 
both  airedales,  aren't  you?"  They  looked  up  at  her  enthusiastical- 
ly, excited  to  have  their  identities  reinforced. 

"Airedales  like  to  show  off,"  said  Robin,  who  teaches  dog  obe- 
dience and  is  studying  to  be  a  vet.  "They're  more  imaginative 
than  the  sporting  breeds.  When  I  come  home,  they  start  playing 
ferociously.  I  know  they  haven't  been  playing  that  hard.  When 
Travis  tosses  the  ball  he's  saying,  'Look  at  what  a  fierce  hunter  I 
am'  and  'Look  how  I'm  pulling  your  leg.'  Zack  has  a  huge  vocab- 
ulary. When  I  say,  'Do  you  want  to  go  see  Auntie  Bearbear?'  he 
knows  who  I  mean.  Or  Bill,  Abby,  the  vet,  the  park  versus  the 
canal,  horse  shows,  breakfast,  dinner.  They  sleep  side  by  side  on 
their  backs,  eight  legs  dangling  in  the  air.  I  hate  to  make  them 
sound  like  God's  gift,  because  they're  harder  to  train  and  they  can 
be  destructive,  but  I  can't  help  it;  I  think  they're  a  blast." 

Later  that  evening  Zack  is  standing  by  the  living-room  fire- 
place. Travis  nuzzles  against  my  leg  and  lets  me  stroke  his 
long,  squared-off  head.  "You're  an  airedale,  aren't  you? 
Yes,  you  are,"  I  say,  taking  Robin's  lead.  He  looks  me  in  the 
eye.  His  nose  is  black  and  active.  We  seem  to  have  reached  an 
accord.  "You're  an  airedale  too*  aren't  you,  Zack?"  Zack  regards 
me  with  a  quizzical  expression,  the  unnerving  look  of  a  consum- 
mately self-possessed  professor  peering  at  a  student  who  has  just 
delivered  himself  of  a  boneheaded  observation.  "Of  course  I'm  an 
airedale,"  he  seems  to  say.  "A  better  question  is  'What  are 
you  ?      n 

Chip  Brown  is  a  writer  living  in  New  York. 


"He  has  the  constitution  ot  a  p.^ce  of  amtor  . . . 
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"First,  last,  and  always,  the 
airedale  is  'all  dog/" 


Exploding  the  myths  about  the  conductor Rogi 


Ro^er  Norrington  is  no  c 
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The  classical-music  world  has  seen 
plenty  of  overnight  sensations — 
young  performers,  usually,  who 
were  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  (often  when  their  el- 
ders were  indisposed)  or  have  hought  or 
earned  some  flurry  of  publicity.  Rarer  is 
the  case  of  an  artist  who,  having  toiled  in 
relative  obscurity  for  decades,  is  suddenly 
"discovered"  in  his  midfifties  and  almost 
instantly  becomes  one  of  the  world's  most 
sought-after  musicians — like  the  British 
conductor  Roger  Norrington. 

The  oddity  of  Norrington's  situation  is 
only  compounded  by  the  nature  of  the 
vehicle  he  rode  to  his  celebrity:  the  lowly 
metronome,  bane  of  every  youngster 
forced  to  do  battle  with  a  musical  instru- 
ment. The  metronome  is  also,  according 
to  Norrington,  the  key  to  the  very  heart  of 
Beethoven's  music — and,  by  implication, 
much  other  music  as  well.  To  a  degree  no 
one  could  reasonably  have  expected,  least 
of  all  Norrington,  his  attempts  to  prove  his 
point  have  captured  the  imagination  of 
much  of  the  musical  public,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest. 

Norrington  has  recently  stepped  up  his 
activity  in  this  country.  Last  summer,  for 
instance,  he  led  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
in  two  concerts  at  the  Blossom  Music  Cen- 
ter. On  paper,  the  combination  was  irre- 
sistible: an  estimable  and  erudite  maestro 
leading  a  serious,  virtuosic,  and  flexible 
band  that  revels  in  challenge  and  pains- 
taking work.  As  it  turned  out,  the  genteel 
Clevelanders  all  but  ran  the  poor  Britisher 
back  to  his  homeland. 

"The  latest  research  has  proved,"  said  a 
mild-mannered  violinist  after  a  Saturday 
rehearsal,  mocking  Norrington's  frequent 
appeals  to  history,  "that  this  guy  is  a 
complete  jackass."  By  week's  end  this  fa- 
mously disciplined  orchestra  had  begun  to 
resemble  the  notoriously  obstreperous 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  that  aggrega- 
tion's more  hateful  moments.  When  Nor- 
rington snapped  his  ringers  to  stress  the 
pulse  for  measures  at  a  time — "help"  that 
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such  a  crack  ensemble  hardly  needs  and 
therefore  sorely  resents — fingers  snapped 
back.  When  he  waggled  his  hand  at  the 
brass  players  in  the  rear  to  modulate 
dynamics,  hands  waved  back. 

Could  this  be  the  same  Roger  Norring- 
ton who  had  scored  such  signal  successes 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1 988  and  1 989  that  he  was  invited 
to  conduct  subscription  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  Boston  this  season.'  (For 
Norrington's  Boston  and  other  American 

Wovo  comt  he 
in  Qk-vAavAl 

dates,  see  below.)  Could  this  be  the  same 
Roger  Norrington  who,  when  his  first  re- 
cordings of  Beethoven  symphonies  were 
released  by  Angel/EMI  in  1987  (see  box  on 
page  114),  was  all  but  proclaimed  the  next 
Toscanini  by  some  eminently  sober  mem- 
bers of  the  critical  establishment.' 

To  this  musician  of  long  experience  and 
varied  tastes  and  interests,  such  apparent 
contradictions  are  hardly  new.  Less  than  a 


Norrington  in  America 

Over  the  next  six  months,  Roger  Norrington  will 
lead  four  major  American  orchestras  in  their  home 
cities.  First  ctmies  the  St.  Paul  Chamher  Orchestra, 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  the  hill  includes  Louis 
Spohr's  rarely  heard  Symphony  No.  2  (January  5,6). 
With  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Norrington  inter- 
prets Beethoven  and  Berlioz  (February  15,  16).  An 
eclectic  program  of  Haydn,  Tippetf,  and  Mendels- 
•sohn  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  follows 
(March  1,  2,  3,  6).  Last,  nine  all-Beethoven  con- 
certs with  the  San  Franci.sco  Symphony  are  sched- 
uled between  June  28  and  July  1  ■?. 


month  after  the  Cleveland  debacle,  Nor- 
rington appeared  at  Summerfare,  in  Pur- 
chase, New  York,  to  preside  over  an  event 
of  a  wholly  different  sort:  the  two-day 
"Beethoven  Experience,"  culminating  in 
a  performance  of  the  composer's  Ninth 
Symphony  on  period  instruments.  Here 
the  musicians  were  friendly  and  enthusias- 
tic— Norrington's  own  London  Classical 
Players,  on  their  first  American  tour — and 
the  ebullient  maestro  was  in  his  element, 
communing  blithely  yet  cannily  with  per- 
formers and  audience  alike.  "This  is  an 
encounter-reality  weekend,  "  he  cjuipped. 
"Burn  your  music-appreciation  books.  Co 
with  the  force.  Listen  to  the  music." 

At  such  times,  the  To.scanini  compari- 
son seems  particularly  ironic,  for  Norring- 
ton neither  looks  nor  acts  the  part  of  his 
charismatic  and  volatile  predecessor.  Pro- 
fessorial and  unprepossessing,  he  performs 
with  angular  gestures  and,  most  often, 
beaming  countenance. 

What  reminded  critics  of  To.scanini  was 
not  such  externals,  or  even  the  unwonted 
speed  Norrington  brmgs  to  some  of  his 
Beethoven  performances,  hut  a  compel- 
ling interpretive  manner  that  Richard 
Taruskin,  one  of  our  most  .icute  musical 
commentators,  encapsulated  in  the  oxy- 
moronic  phrase  "inspired  liter.iliMii."  The 
speed  itself,  in  tact,  like  Norrington's  u.se 
of  period  instruments  and  forces  le.ss  nu- 
merous than  the  current  norm,  stems 
largely  from  today's  thriving  "early  music" 
aesthetic,  which  his  own  earlier  work 
helped  to  sh.ipe — an  attempt  ft)  re-create 
the  performance  conditions  ,iiul  pnniin- 
of  a  given  era. 

Even  more  doggedly  th;m  li)s(..in- 
ini  did,  Norrington  ttdlows  Bee- 
thoven's own  metronome  mark- 
ings, which  prescribe  sotne  tem- 
pos so  fast  in  relation  to  modern 
practice  that  they  have  generally  been 
deemed  unplayable.  Such  tempos  are  in- 
deed playable,  Norrington  shows,  and  it  is 
only  at  such  tempos,  he  believes,  that  the 
music — Beethoven's  and  others'  from  the 
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period — genuinely  comes  to  lite. 

As  did  Toscanini,  the  hfty-five-year-old 
Norrington  has  come  by  his  inspiration 
honestly,  through  years  ot  solid  experience 
as  performer,  conductor,  and  administra- 
tor. He  has  toiled  unostentatiously  in 
opera  and  contemporar\-  music — and  es- 
pecially in  "early  music,"  beginning  long 
before  that  field  became  fashionable  and 
profitable. 

These  years  of  working  outside  the  glare 
of  publicity  have  instilled  in  Norrington  a 
healthy  sense  of  reality.  If  he  is  at  all  fazed 
by  his  sudden  renown  or  the  heady  praise 
heaped  upon  his  current  endeavors  (or  by  a 
modest  setback  in  Cleveland),  he  does  not 
show  it.  While  intending  no  disrespect 
toward  the  sainted  Italian  maestro,  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  far  less  interested  in  assuming 
Toscanini's  mantle  than  in  becoming  "the 
next  Roger  Norrington."  He  has  com- 
pared himself  to  the  grazing  stock  he  once 
observed  in  East  Africa,  moving  from  one 
musical  "grazing  zone"  to  another. 

The  son  of  a  respected  administrator  at 
Oxford  University,  Roger  studied  violin 
and  sang  as  a  boy  but  initially  pursued 


music  only  as  an  avocation.  He  "escaped" 
(he  says,  laughing)  to  Cambridge  to  read 
English  literature  at  Clare  College.  He 
sees  now  that  his  choice  of  Cambridge  was 
"an  instinctive  move  to  be  near  a  lot  of 
good  music,"  and  he  quickly  found  himself 
at  the  center  of  activity.  Awarded  a  choral 

weekend  is  a  hit 
like  EST. 

scholarship,  he  sang,  played  the  violin, 
and  conducted  frequently  and  eventually 
organized  his  own  choral  concerts. 

After  graduation  Norrington  worked 
(as  had  his  lather)  for  Oxford  University 
Press,  as  editor,  publicist,  and  administra- 
tor, and  continued  his  varied  musical 
activities  in  and  around  London.  He  ac- 
cepted a  temporary  assignment  in  1962  to 
oversee  the  press's  operations  in  East  Afri- 


ca; that  interrupted  his  musical  activities 
and  afforded  him,  over  several  months,  a 
detached  perspective  from  which  to  con- 
template his  future.  Tlie  next  Roger  Nor- 
rington, it  soon  became  clear,  would  have 
to  be  foremost  a  musician.  Upon  returning 
to  England,  later  that  year,  he  founded  the 
amateur  Heinrich  Schiit:  Choir,  the  basis 
ot  the  current  professional  Schut:  Choir  of 
London,  established  in  1973. 

His  time  at  Oxford  L^niversin.'  Press,  he 
feels  now,  was  no  mere  detour.  "Ver^"  few 
musicians,"  he  observes,  "have  a  business 
training.  A  lot  of  them  flounder  around  in 
a  kind  of  ideal  world.  All  that  business 
experience  has  helped  me  to  set  goals  and 
achieve  them,  to  answer  to  people  and 
have  them  answer  to  me." 

Norrington's  formal  musical  training 
was  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  two 
years  (1963-65)  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  with  Sir  Adrian 
Boult,  a  venerable  maestro  of  the  old 
school.  "There  really  wasn't  a  meeting  of 
minds,"  Norrington  recalls,  and  he  con- 
siders himself  "mostly  self-taught." 

In  1969,  having  sung  professii>nally  as  a 
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tenor  and  led  his  own  Schiitz  Choir  and 
other  groups  through  the  sixties,  Norring- 
ton  became  music  director  of  the  newly 
founded  Kent  Opera,  where  he  conducted 
wide-ranging  fare,  from  Monteverdi  to 
Tippett.  He  left  the  company  in  1984, 
craving  new  adventure.  "When  I  started," 
he  now  says,  "I  did  a  lot  of  choral  work; 
then  I  did  a  lot  of  opera.  Now  I'm  doing  a 
lot  of  orchestral  conducting,  and  some- 
thing else  will  come  along  soon — well,  not 
very  soon,  but  in  a  few  years'  time." 

By  the  time  Norrington  left  Kent, 
"early  musicians"  were  ventur- 
ing even  into  the  most  standard 
of  repertory,  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies, to  the  delight  of  record 
companies  perennially  on  the  lookout  for 
"product"  at  once  familiar,  presold,  and 
somehow  "new."  While  those  of  Norring- 
ton's  "early  music"  colleagues  who  were 
younger,  more  glamorous,  and  more  adept 
at  self-promotion  (notably  Christopher 
Hogwood)  were  lionized,  Norrington  was 
left  to  his  own  devices.  In  1985,  he 
dreamed  up  the  "Experience"  weekend, 
devoted  that  year  to  Haydn's  oratorio  The 


Creation.  Of  the  subsequent  London  Expe- 
riences, the  one  centering  on  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  Fantastique,  held  in  1988,  was 
widely  considered  the  most  revelatory,  as 
"early  music"  encroached  squarely  on 
High  Romantic  terrain. 

The  Experience  as  orchestrated  by  Nor- 
rington incorporates  lectures,  open  re- 
hearsals, exhibits,  and  performances  not 
only  of  the  central  work  but  of  other  works 
by  the  same  composer  and  his  contempo- 
raries that  in  various  ways  shed  light  on  the 
central  work.  "The  concept,"  says  Nor- 
rington, "is  that  you  live  with  a  piece  and 
with  its  surroundings.  The  audience  shares 
with  me  the  sort  of  research  1  do  for  a  per- 
formance of  this  kind.  The  most  important 
thing  for  the  audience  is  that  you  have  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  the  whole  weekend.  You 
really  are  expected  to  get  into  it,  like  an 
EST  weekend,  and  come  out  feeling  differ- 
ently about  the  composer  and  the  piece. 
The  musicians  talk  to  the  audience;  1  talk 
to  the  audience;  we  all  have  a  lot  ot  tun." 

Critics  have  not  always  shared  in  the 
fun.  After  the  London  Beethoven  Experi- 
(Continued  on  page  1 14) 


•  BEETHOVEN'S 
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9    BEETHOVEN'S 
TEMPO 
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NORRINGTON'S       A    FURTWANGLER'S 
TEMPO  TEMPO 


What  Do  You  Meon,  ''Fast"? 

In  a  brilliant,  beautifully  written,  and  deeply 
learned  essay  on  Roger  Norrington's  recording 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  spring 
1989  issue  of  the  journal  I9th  Century  Music, 
the  critic  Richard  Taruskin  explodes  much  of 
the  existing  mythology  on  Norrington's  speedi- 
ness  and  fidelity  to  Beethoven's  metronome 
markings.  (Metronome  markings  prescribe 
beats  per  minute.  The  marking  J  =  60  means 
that  quarter  notes  pass  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per 
minute,  or  one  per  second.) 

The  chart  at  left,  with  readings  supplied  by 
Taruskin,  juxtaposes  the  tempos  specified  by 
Beethoven  in  his  metronome  markings  for  the 
massive,  mercurial  finale  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  actual  tempos  clocked  in  two  re- 
cordings. One  (available  on  Angel/EMI  CDH- 
69801)  is  from  a  live  performance  in  1951  by 
the  venerable  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  (1886- 
1954),  renowned  for  meditative  breadth.  The 
other  is  by  Norrington  (CDC-49221),  general- 
ly thought  to  be  incomparably  fleet.  Values 
shown  are  at  spots  Taruskin  noted  as  musically 
remarkable. 

The  vertical  axis  shows  speed,  expressed  in 
metronome  values  of  the  half  note.  (Where 
Beethoven's  metronome  markings  have  a  dif- 
ferent base  value,  the  values  on  the  vertical 
axis  are  arithmetically  converted.)  The  hori- 
zontal axis  follows  the  progress  of  the  music 
from  first  bar  to  last  (940). 

What  use  are  Beethoven's  metronome 
markings,  really?  Most  interpreters  teel  free  to 
disregard  them.  The  metronome,  they  reason, 
was  invented  around  1815,  by  which  time  Bee- 
thoven had  already  written  his  first  eight  sym- 
phonies and  gone  deat.  Nonetheless,  his  num- 
bers are  there. 

Norrington  believes  that  tempo  goes  to  the 
heart  of  musical  interpretation,  but  as  the 
chart  shows,  he  follows  the  metronome  no 
more  slavishly  than  Furtwangler  did.  N(Kring- 
ton's  own  claim,  largely  true,  is  that  his  tempt)s 
are  "fairly  close"  to  Beethoven's.  But  as  Tarus- 
kin notes,  the  e.ssential  difference  between  the 
two  maestros  is  "not  a  matter  of  speed  as  such 
but  one  of  Norrington's  Apollonian  regularity 
.  .  .  versus  Furtwangler's  variability,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  climaxes  of  truly  Bacchic  fren- 
zy." Notice  the  slurs  beginning  at  measures 
154,  194,  and  916,  which  indicate  conspicuous 
accelerations  by  Furtwangler.  And  look  who  is 
faster — much  faster — at  the  end.         —}■  R.  0. 
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GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  family  firm  of  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel 
celebrates  fifty  years  of  excellence 

By  Peter  Carlsen     Photograph  by  Neal  Slavin 


When  Jakob  Rosenbaum  opened  his  antiques  shop  in  prosperous 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  taking  antiques  seriously  was  a  new  and 
interesting  thing  to  do.  At  the  distinguished  contemporary  house 
of  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel,  at  32  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  in  New 
York,  taking  antiques  seriously  is  a  family  tradition,  and  no  won- 
der. The  gallery  is  Jakob  Rosenbaum's  actual  as  well  as  spiritual 
heir.  The  new  name  was  adopted  in  1939,  when  the  third-gener- 
ation owners  Eric  and  Irene  Stiebel,  who  had  resettled  in  Paris 
several  years  earlier,  fled  to  New  York  aboard  the  Queen  Mary. 

Ever  since  arriving  on  these  shores,  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel  has 
enjoyed  a  glittering  clientele.  A  Renaissance  Adam  by  TuUio 
Lombardo  that  Irene  Stiebel  used  to  hang  her  stockings  on  to  dry 
now  stands  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  prevailing  passion  at  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel  has  long  been 
fine  eighteenth-century  furniture  and  objects,  and  so  it  remains 
today.  But  time  has  not  stood  still.  Under  the  stewardship  of  Eric 
Stiebel,  his  son,  Gerald  G.  Stiebel,  and  Gerald's  wife,  Penelope 
Hunter-Stiebel  (formerly  associate  curator  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum),  the  gallery  recently  ventured  into  nineteenth-century 
Gothic  revival.  On  January  18,  the  doors  open  on  the  gallery's 
first  show  devoted  to  a  living  artist,  the  German-born  figurative 
painter  Sara  Rossberg.  Another  first  is  the  collaborative  show 
"Louis  XV  and  Madame  de  Pompadour:  A  Love  Affair  with 
Style, "  which  reaches  New  York  May  3  after  displaying  its  velvety 
charms  at  the  Dixon  Gallery  and  Gardens,  in  Memphis. 

Clearly,  the  hushed  rooms  of  Rosenberg  &.  Stiebel  are  now 
being  opened  to  the  flashing  connoisseurship  and  new  ideology  of 
late-twentieth-century  curatorialism,  yet  the  suppleness  of  mind 
and  gentleness  that  are  the  Stiebel  family  hallmarks  seem  scarcely 
ruffled.  "I  have  a  theory  that  we  never  learn  ent)ugh  about  beau- 
tiful things,"  says  Penelope  Hunter-Stiebel,  "and  that  we  never 
lose  them.  I  have  what  I  suppose  is  a  romantic  notion  that  noth- 
ing truly  fine  ever  really  disappears.  It  may  vanish  for  decades  at  a 
time,  but  somewhere  there  is  always  a  person  attracted  enough,  or 
instinctual  enough,  to  save  it  for  the  future." 

Words  to  warm  Jakob  Rosenbaum's  heart.  D 


Peter  Carlsen  covers  architecture  and  interior  desifjix  for  such  fmblica' 
tions  as  Architectural  Digest,  C^t)nnoisseur,  aiui  the  Sunday  Times 
()/  London. 


The  gallery's  principals— from  left,  Gerald  G.  Stiebel,  Peneir 
and  Eric  Stiebel — reflect  on  tradition  in  the  center  of  a  Reger 
by  staff  in  the  border.  Other  objects,  from  left:  a  Tullio  Lor 
stools  from  Versailles,  and  an  Italian  baroque  torchere. 


Are  hats  backl 

Not  really^  but  Quina  Fonseca  gives  American 

women  a  good  excuse  to  wear  ther 


lelow:  "Alexondra," 
on  antique  cut-velvet  hat 
wHfi  kofldmode  silk 
roses.  Opposite:  The  "Paul 
Revere"  tricome, 
with  a  ruffled  hatband  of 
antique  silk. 


etween  the  battered,  borrowed  fedora  and  the 
garden  Panama  lies  a  gamut  of  expression  and 
adornment  that  American  women  are  fearful 
of  putting  on  their  heads.  "Wearing  a  hat," 
one  well-dressed  woman  says  uneasily,  "shows 
you're  making  such  an  obvious  effort!" 

It  was  not  always  so.  Scarcely  thirty  years 
ago  Jacqueline  Kennedy  made  pillboxes 
crowning  bouffant  hairdos  a  national  craze; 
during  the  1930s  the  glamour  of  women  like 
Carole  Lombard  and  Marlene  Dietrich  was  certified  by  wide- 
brimmed,  face-shading  hats.  And  before  that  there  were  berets 
and  cloches;  Edwardian  confections  piled  high  with  flowers  and 
feathers;  the  little  bonnets  Renoir  painted;  the  blinding  coal  scut- 
tles of  the  1830s;  and  soon  back  to  antiquity.  The  hat  has  always 
been  the  cherry  on  the  sundae,  the  last  word  about  its  wearer. 

Though  the  return  of  hats  is  bruited  season  after  season,  noth- 
ing bolder  than  a  knitted  cap  or  a  dome  of  fur  is  likely  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  urban  America.  Yet  there  is  hope — even  buildings 
are  now  being  given  hats  by  their  po-mo  architects.  Quina  Fon- 
seca, a  vivid  young  woman  who  exudes  confidence  and  shyness  in 
equal  measure,  is  one  who  believes  that  women  too  can  be  per- 
suaded to  wear  hats  once  again. 

Just  two  years  ago  she  set  up  as  a  milliner,  making  great  black 
felts  with  mink  lining  their  wide  brims,  red  tricomes  with  tightly 
ruffled  ribbon  round  the  crown,  gossamer-fine  straws  adorned 
with  faded  antique-silk  roses,  boaters  of  Persian  lamb  adorned 
with  wide  bands  of  antique  needlepoint,  stretchy  caps  of  velvet  in 
brilliant  colors  flaunting  silk  tassels. 

Two  years  is  very  little  time,  but  Quina  Fonseca  had  already 
spent  six  years  as  a  costume  designer  working  off-Broadway,  put- 
ting to  good  purpose  a  practical  sense  of  how  things  work — how  a 
garment  is  constructed,  where  it  opens  and  fastens,  and  what  goes 
under  it,  determining  the  posture  and  gait  peculiar  to  each  period 
of  history .  In  1 980  she  decided  to  get  serious  and  study  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama.  Here  she  found  herself  the  only  one  of  nine 
costume  students  who  already  had  hands-on  experience.  Her 
lovely  drawings  for  the  costumes  for  productions  at  Yale — The 
h)wer  Depths,  Marat-Scuie,  Private  Lives,  The  Abduction  from  the 

By  Eve  Auchincloss 
Photographs  by  Steven  White 
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Below:  "Cleo,"  a 
wide-brimmed  felt  hat  with 
a  mink  underlining. 
Opposite:  Quina  Fonseco 
wearing  her  "Castle"  hat, 
good  for  a  laugh. 


Seraglio,  Tartuffe — all  show  a  mastery  of  the  style  of  the  age 
depicted  and  a  sparkling  inventiveness  and  wit.  It  is  not  insignif- 
icant that  the  hats  have  a  special,  insouciant  presence. 

After  this  sound  and  exciting  beginning,  Quina,  still  forgivably 
young,  abandoned  costume  design  altogether  and  went  off  on  a 
tangent  to  do  TV  production  on  the  "20/20"  show.  After  two 
years  she  realized  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and  quit  to  return  to 
design,  but  this  time  not  costume.  Hats. 

She  set  about  it  in  a  small  way,  working  out  of  a  couple 
of  tiny,  sunny  attic  rooms  on  Park  Avenue  (they  had 
been  maids'  rooms  belonging  to  her  grandmother's 
apartment).  Everything  she  made  was  to  order  and 
one  of  a  kind.  She  ransacked  antiques  shops  and 
inviting  little  dives  for  bits  of  old  velvet,  fur,  ribbon, 
embroidery,  lace,  old  hats.  Inspiration  lay  all  about — in  art  his- 
tory, museums,  the  people  in  the  street,  old  photographs;  in  the 
materials  themselves  and  the  mastery  of  technique. 

Friends  and  friends  of  friends  of  all  ages  began  to  order  her  hats 
and  even  to  wear  them.  One  of  the  first  attractions  was  their  res- 
onant color  combinations,  some  of  the  best  among  them  being 
the  Spanish  browns  and  blacks  and  reds  that  had  surrounded  her 
as  she  grew  up  among  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  her  father, 
the  Uruguayan  sculptor  Gonzalo  Fonseca.  "I'm  crazy  about 
color,"  she  says,  "natural  color,  even  if  it  loolcs  like  no  color.  It 
adds  a  fourth  dimension." 

The  shapes  of  her  hats  (another  legacy  from  her  father)  were  no 
less  bold,  alternately  amusing,  daring,  and  romantic.  "My  father's 
sculpture  has  taught  me  at  least  two  things.  One  is  the  effect  of 
certain  materials  used  together — wood  and  stone,  for  instance. 
The  other  is  a  matter  of  shape,  how  he  puts  together  elements  that 
in  themselves  are  recognizable  and  heartwarming — towers, 
stairs,  solid  shapes  and  symbols  of  humanity — to  achieve  a  sort  of 
surreality.  In  a  hat,  if  it's  kooky  and  far-out,  it's  a  risk.  You  aren't 
comfortable.  But  if  it's  cozy  and  the  right  color  and  shape,  then  it 
will  be  part  of  you  instead  of  a  conflicting  force." 

Many  hats,  she  believes,  have  great  color  but  boring  shapes. 
Her  own  far  from  boring  shapes  she  has  arrived  at  by  playing  with 
materials  and  by  drawing:  "If  you  can  draw  it,  your  idea  is  clear." 
But  while  she  could  draw  her  ideas  beautifully  (besides  her  father, 
her  mother,  Elizabeth,  and  her  brothers,  Bruno  and  Caio,  are  all 
highly  accomplished  painters),  she  could  not  at  first  execute 
them  as  elegantly  as  she  liked. 

A  year  ago  in  October  she  decided  more  or  less  on  impulse  to  go 
to  Milan  to  see  the  collections  and  maybe  offer  herself  to  someone 
as  a  hat  designer.  She  began  by  wangling  a  hasty  meeting  with  the 
designer  Gilles  Stengle,  of  Barocco.  What  came  out  of  it  was  a 
pass  to  see  the  fashion  show  of  the  Italian  designer.  Quina  turned 
up  in  the  mob,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  go,  but,  following 
habit  and  instinct,  headed  backstage.  Here  she  found  Stengle 
himself  at  an  ironing  board,  smoothing  hat  brims.  Instantly  she 
felt  very  confident,  introduced  herself,  took  the  iron  from  his 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  finish  the  hats  for  him.  "1  have  to  work  for 
you!"  she  declared  afterward,  and  he  vaguely,  affably  replied, 
"Great,  why  don't  you  come  to  Rome  V  She  took  him  at  his  word. 
If  Barocco  was  a  little  surprised,  he  recovered  his  aplomb  and  took 
Quina  to  meet  someone  who,  he  promised,  could  teach  her  far 
more  than  he  could. 

This  was  Cleo  Romagnoli,  now  a  very  old  lady,  who  had  been 
making  hats  for  all  the  great  Roman  designers  for  over  fifty  years. 
She  looked  Quina  over  with  surprise  and  delight  and  asked  her  to 
sit  down  and  have  tea  and  a  chat — though  Quina  was  itching  to 
rush  off  to  the  workroom.  "I  low  many  pupils  have  you  had  in  ,ill 
these  years.'"  she  asketl,  polite  and  interested.  The  old  woium 
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Below:  From  the  archi- 
tectural series,  the  "Castle": 
antique  Japanese  silk, 
veWet,  felt,  netting,  and 
wallpaper.  Opposite:  The 
"Black  Widow,"  lace  with 
raven  feathers. 


seemed  almost  puzzled  by  the  question  before  she  replied,  "None. 
You  are  the  first!"  Quina  was  amazed.  She  had  come  to  Italy  on  a 
whim  and  found  herself,  as  if  by  chance,  "with  this  treasure." 

for  two  months  she  worked  with  Romagnoli  and  her 
three  aged  assistants,  all  four  of  them  wearing  thick 
glasses  over  dark  eyes  worn  out  from  sewing  tiny 
stitches.  Quina  soon  saw  how  relatively  crude  her  ear- 
lier efforts  had  been,  as  she  learned  what  materials  can 
do  in  a  more  delicate  and  professional  way  than  she  had 
hitherto  grasped.  On  the  stage,  effect  is  everything,  but 
hats  are  seen  close  up  and  must  be  made  of  materials 
that  can  be  "inspected,  admired,  and  cherished." 
Quina  had  always  sewed,  beginning  with  doll  clothes  for  her  little 
sister,  but  Romagnoli  taught  her  what  beautiful  sewing  was:  "1 
thought  I'd  go  blind  learning  to  stitch  satin  edging  invisibly  to  a 
veil!"  She  learned  the  importance  of  the  buckram  hat  molds  in 
every  imaginable  shape  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  "like  salamis. " 
Over  them  the  materials  are  molded.  Quina  describes  Romagnoli 
stretching  a  length  of  bias  silk  over  the  buckram  mold,  addressing 
it  as  she  manipulated  it:  "Respire!"  (Breathe!).  A  hat  came  to  life 
in  her  hands. 

"I  got  a  sense  of  the  grand  era  of  hats  and  gloves  and  going  to  the 
opera — the  more  feminine  side  of  women  displayed  publicly." 
The  world  came  to  Romagnoli's  atelier  for  hats,  a  continual,  stim- 
ulating stream  of  women — principessas,  duchessas,  shop  assis- 
tants— each  showing  visible  respect  for  this  workroom  and  its 
artisans.  Yet  Cleo  Romagnoli,  the  last  of  the  great  hatmakers, 
had  no  renown.  "This  great  designer  had  been  swept  under  the 
rug,"  says  Quina  indignantly.  "She  was  my  maestra.  Studying 
with  maestros  has  been  a  family  tradition.  My  father  studied  for 
years  with  the  painter  Joaquin  Torres-Garcia — I'm  named  for 
him:  Joaquina.  And  his  son  Augusto  was  the  maestro  of  my  broth- 
ers. So  I  found  my  own  maestra — but  nobody  had  ever  studied 
with  her  before.  That's  what's  been  lost  by  my  generation,  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  studying  with  the  masters. 

"Being  in  Rome  was  itself  a  great  encouragement  to  the  roman- 
tic part  of  me.  In  New  York  it's  an  uphill  battle.  I'm  selling  not 
hats  but  how  to  wear  hats.  American  women  wonder  whether  to 
wear  a  hat  rather  than  which  hat  to  wear. " 

Less  than  a  year  after  her  return  from  Rome,  Quina  has  moved 
out  of  the  sunny  attic  on  Park  Avenue  into  a  storefront  in  Man- 
hattan's SoHo  district — and  somewhere  between  the  two  events 
has  married  an  architect.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  had  enough 
press  coverage — an  item  in  Women's  Wear  Daily,  her  hats  used  in- 
fashion  shoots  in  a  couple  of  magazines — to  provoke  a  demand 
that  surprises  and  pleases  her.  (She  was  less  than  pleased  when 
one  magazine  returned  her  fragile  hats  squashed  into  a  duffel  bag. ) 
Phone  calls  began  to  come  from  women  all  over,  claiming  they 
"have  to  have  that  hat!"  Quina  will  do  her  best  to  oblige. 

She  is  venturing  beyond  her  custom  operation  into  a  modest  bit 
of  wholesale,  though  she  means  to  stay  small.  For  Bendel,  which 
makes  small,  frequent  orders  she  can  handle,  she  does  a  prototype 
that  she  and  her  assistant  copy  by  hand.  In  Paris  her  hats  are  to  be 
found  at  Alpha,  217  Rue  St.  Honore. 

A  few  days  before  her  wedding,  last  October,  she  sat  in  her 
mother's  big  studio  surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  her  hat 
world.  It  filled  the  large  space  to  bursting,  though  recently  it  had 
been  tucked  into  two  maids'  rooms  and  has  since  been  transported 
to  her  little  shop  in  SoHo.  "This  demonstrates  Parkinson's  law," 
she  laughed.  There  were  silk  valances  hung  with  great  tassels  she 
had  just  found — discards  of  some  grand  hotel,  reels  of  ribbon,  an 
old  treadle  Singer  sewing  machine,  a  pair  of  magnificent  Japanese 
(C^onlmued  on  pan^c  1 15) 
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THE  GREAT 
nXER 


The  restorer  David 
Linker  specializes  in 
antique  woods 


David  Linker,  a  master 
ebeniste  intoxicated 
with  the  poetry  of 
wood,  looks  out  of  an 
Alsatian  armoire  of 
sculpted  walnut,  which 
he  has  restored  to  its 
original,  seventeenth- 
century  splendor. 


By  Helen  Dudar 


Pause  a  moment  to  catch 
David  Linker  in  the  act  of 
laying  down  a  single  coat 
of  polish  on  an  eigh- 
teenth-century marquetry 
commode. This  is  nothing 
like  youraverage  furniture 
finisher  pushing  wax  into 
wood.  It  is  a  bravura  per- 
formance by  a  romantic  obsessed  by  an  age 
that  made  beautiful  things  without  atten- 
tion to  clock  or  calendar,  a  supreme  arti- 
san intoxicated  by  the  poetry  of  wood. 

He  picks  up  a  grimy  old  St.  -£milion  bot- 
tle that  holds  a  mixture  of  golden  shellac 
flakes  and  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol.  Sev- 
eral times  a  day  for  the  last  few  days,  he  has 
shaken  the  bottle  to  join  the  ingredients. 
Now  the  solution  is  ready.  He  pulls  on  rub- 
ber gloves,  wraps  a  piece  of  linen  around 
an  egg-shaped  lump  of  wool — it  must  be 
egg-shaped — and  moistens  it  with  shellac. 
He  adds  a  bit  more  alcohol  and,  finally, 
drops  of  oil  to  get  the  pad  moving. 

Then  he  goes  to  work  on  the  surface. 
Gently,  lightly,  the  rubber-gloved  right 
hand  moves  around  and  around  in  precise 
circles  and  mesmerizing  rhythm.  In  days 
past,  he  has  done  this  for  hours,  and  in 
days  to  come  he  will  do  it  for  hours.  You 
might  imagine  that  the  process  is  boring; 
to  a  man  for  whom  French  polishing  is  an 
art,  it  is  almost  a  mystical  experience. 

"There's  too  much  alcohol  on  the  pad!" 
he  exclaims.  "When  I  make  a  circle,  you 
see  the  film  come  off?  That  is  the  alcohol 
evaporating.  See  the  fruit  tlies.'  The  shel- 
lac attracts  them.  And  this  is  the  actual 
French  polishing.  No  one  can  teach  you 
how  to  hold  a  pad  and  how  much  pressure 
to  give  and  how  much  liquid  to  let  out.  It's 
something  you  must  discover  over  a  period 


Still  life  with  marquetry:  always  the  conservator, 
Linker  saved  this  old  furniture  book  from  a  flood. 

o(  years — it  takes  three  to  five  years  to 
learn  how  to  really  polish.  Each  turn  ot  the 
pad  will  leave  a  layer.  It  has  to  be  di^ne  in 
circular  movcnienrs,  and  you  cannot  stop. 
If  1  stopped  now,  when  1  litted  the  pad  the 
whole  layer  of  shellac  which  I've  just  laid 
down  would  come  up.  You  must  move 
constantly.  You  must  never,  never  stop.  1 
do  not  stop  until  the  pad  is  emptied." 

The  surface  looks  wonderful — at  once 
diamond  hard  and  as  lustrous  and  mellow 
as  a  pearl — but  it  will  not  be  considereu 
finished  until  it  has  known  fifrv  ' 
muscle.    David  Linker,   niur 
graduate  of  a  fine  Dutch  s^ ' 
working,  alumnus  of  a  gre 


Photographs  by  Lizzie  Himmel 


MASTER  RESTORER 

One  New  York  dealer  asked  Linker  to  put  a 
''Christie  Bnnkley  nose'  on  a  painting. 


of  restorers,  is  not  to  be  hurried. 

Tall,  tit,  strikingly  handsome,  with  a 
matinee  idol's  baritone.  Linker  often 
sounds  as  if  he  were  a  reincarnated  citizen 
of  an  earlier,  more  leisurely,  more  pains- 
taking time.  He  says  things  like  "The  piece 
is  your  master."  He  speaks  without  embar- 
rassment of  "respect" — respect  for  the 
wood,  respect  tor  the  furniture,  respect  for 
a  noble  craft.  He  will  refuse  work,  espe- 


Thomas  Edison's  desk,  in  for  repairs:  here,  it  has 
been  stripped  of  its  paint,  then  gessoed  and  gilded. 

How  to  Spot  a  Fake 

Some  fakes  are  more  authentic  than  others.  Not  long 
ago  David  Linker  was  asked  to  look  at  a  Louis  XVI 
writing  table  with  a  crocked  leg.  He  turned  it  over  and 
had  to  agree  that  the  table  was  indeed  old.  In  fact,  it 
coasisted  of  an  assemblage  of  old  pieces — the  legs 
came  from  one.  rL  ■■  t  tmm  Mnothcr  the  drawer 
from  a  third. 

Ifyf)ukn()wh(«v*  ',  spotting  fraud  i.s 

not  impossible.  Th':  :,<  re  locks  used  ro 

be,  and  old  mortises  hu  :  'Iv  diigui.sed.  The 


cially  from  dealers  who  want  it  done  in  less 
time  than  he  considers  necessary  for  the 
job  to  be  done  right.  That  would  be  repair 
work,  and  "we  don't  have  a  repair  work- 
shop. We  are  conservateurs.  We  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  historians  involved  in 
the  preservation  of  art  history." 

Even  when  the  pay  is  eighty  dollars  an 
hour,  this  is  not  a  philosophy  likely  to 
rocket  him  into  the  highest  income-tax 
brackets.  In  1981,  after  fourteen  years  in 
Europe,  Linker,  speaking  impeccable 
Dutch  and  French,  came  home  to  New 
York  and  went  to  work  as  a  restorer  for  the 
Madison  Avenue  dealer  Didier  Aaron. 
Two  years  later,  he  borrowed  enough 
money  to  establish  his  own  atelier  in 
Brooklyn,  in  a  disheveled  old  factory  with 
a  view  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

Because  the  space  is  modest  and 
Linker  is  finicky  about  qualifica- 
tions, it  seldom  has  more  than 
eight  artisans.  Indeed,  David 
Linker  Ltd.  always  has  some  French  em- 
ployees, trained,  as  he  was,  by  European 
masters.  Linker  is  a  specialist  in  eigh- 
teenth-century French  furniture  but  will 
take  on  any  timewom  piece  he  feels  can  be 
salvaged,  even  if  he  deplores  the  design. 

"You  can't  let  your  taste  influence  your 
work,"  he  says  forcefully,  "or  allow  your- 
self to  think,  '1  needn't  do  my  best  for  this.' 
You  don't  want  to  'improve'  it,  either;  you 
have  to  respect  its  history.  1  remember  a 
secretaire  en  pente — a  slant-top  desk.  It 
looked  like  a  donkey,  one  of  nature's  mis- 
takes. Out  of  proportion,  awkward,  with 
curves  in  the  wrong  place.  You  give  it  the 
same  care  as  something  beautiful." 

There  is  nothing  awkward  about  the 
piece  of  furniture  on  which  Linker's  egg- 
shaped  pad  is  still  circling  as  he  talks.  It  is  a 


piece  came  from  a  reputable  auction  house,  but  Linker 
says  that  even  experienced  dealers  may  fail  to  detect 
fakery.  The  client  was  a  fervent,  novice  collector,  and 
Linker  gave  her  an  on-the-spot  lesson  in  examining 
the  underside  and  insides  of  furniture  labeled  antique. 
Still,  he  says,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  amateur  to  judge 
■luthenticity. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  disaster — the  m(xlem 
fake.  Linker  remembers  paying  a  house  call  on  an 
"eighteenth-century  French  armoire"  that  had  dcvel- 


Jean-Franqois,  a  journeymon  in  Linker's  shop, 
may  spend  sixty  hours  French  polishing  this  door. 

two-drawer  commode  with  exquisite  inlay 
designs  representing  musical  instruments, 
a  signed  work  of  the  eighteenth-century 
master  Martin  Ohneberg.  Before  polish- 
ing began,  warped  panels  were  straight- 
ened and  strips  of  new  wood  added  to  com- 
pensate for  shrinkage  in  the  carcass;  loose 
pieces  of  marquetry  were  removed  and 
reglued;  missing  pieces  were  replaced  with 
precisely  matched,  aged  veneer;  surfaces, 
sanded  tc^  a  silky  finish. 

And  before  anyone  in  the  shop  touched 
the  commode,  he  studied  it  with  care. 
What  would  it  need?  What  veneers  were 
wanted  for  the  restoration?  Linker  must 
recognize  every  tree  that  contributed  to  a 
design.  While  his  right  hand  circled,  the 
left  pointed  to  pieces  in  the  marquetry 
images:  "This  is  sycamore.  That  green- 
colored  wood  is  dyed  holly,  a  widely  used 
color  at  the  time.  Now  here  we  have  what 
is  called  bois  de  rose  in  France.  But  it's  not 
rosewood.  It's  tulipwood.  What  the 
French  call  palissandre,    Americans  call 


oped  cracks.  He  opened  the  doors  and  knew  at  once 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Mediterranean  artistry — 
some  contemporary  craftsmen,  he  says,  are  brilliant  at 
making  old  French  furniture. 

The  glue  was  a  modem  vinyl  latex.  Moreover,  a  ca- 
sual glance  told  him  that  the  patina  had  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  craftsman  adding  color  to  the  surface.  There 
is  a  wonderful  ehenhle'i,  expression  for  that  kind  of 
deviltry:  Ihaun  jus  dam  le  vemis.  In  other  words,  the 
varnish  had  been  juiced  up. 
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Unlike  many  furniture 
restorers,  Linker  will 
use  only  the  best, 
aged  veneer  from 
France  for  repairs. 
American  veneer  is 
cut  differently. 


MASTER  RESTORER 

rosewood.  Then  there  is  boxwood  ..." 

Linker  always  takes  photographs  of  a 
piece  before  he  goes  to  work  on  it.  The 
"before"  pictures  of  the  Ohneberg,  taken 
six  months  earlier,  show  an  antique  rav- 
aged by  time,  neglect,  and  central  heat- 
ing, the  kind  of  inherited  piece  about 
which  one  might  say,  "Oh,  the  hell  with 
it.  Let's  send  it  to  Goodwill."  By  the  time 
the  commode  is  ready  to  go  home,  Linker 
figures,  he  and  his  workmen  will  have  lav- 
ished over  300  hours  of  attention  on  it. 
"You  can't  take  shortcuts,"  he  says. 

Clearly,  for  Linker  clients,  who  have 
included  such  collectors  as  the  late  John 
Dorrance,  Jr.,  patience  is  not  only  a  vir- 
tue; it  is  a  necessity.  One  reported  good- 
naturedly  that  the  workshop  had  held 
some  of  his  furniture  for  a  year  before  com- 
pleting a  job.  The  rewards  of  waiting 
include  Linker's  permanent  devotion.  He 
sees  himself  also  as  a  sort  of  nonresident 
curator;  several  times  a  year  he  will  make 


Not  one  to  discriminate  against  furniture,  Linker 
will  take  on  even  this  "very  primitive"  night  table. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  This  handsome  desk  in  the  Dorrance 
collectitm  was  auctioned  at  Sorhehy's  for  $57,750.  A 
Louis  XV  ormolu-mounted  marquetrs'  bureau  en  pente, 
it  was  in  superb  condition  after  two  months  of  loving 
restoration  at  the  hands  of  David  Linker.  The  desk 
arrived  cracked,  yellowed,  and  with  a  lot  nf  the  mar- 
quetry lifted  (near  right).  Linker  found  boxwcxxl  that 
matched  the  missing  pieces,  sent  the  hronze  to  France 
forregilding,  and  removed  the  many  layers  of  synthetic 
vamish.  Then  every  piece  was  reglued  and  pressed  into 
place  with  warm  blocks.  To  French  polish  the  surface 
t(K)k  a  final  seventy  hoi-r',.  -R  S. 
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One  of  tlie  last  hand  engravers  In  America,  Philip 
Aaron  engraves  brass  Inlays  In  Linker's  shop. 

check-up  calls  to  be  certain  that  his 
restored  pieces  are  living  in  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment and  receiving  proper  care. 

Linker's  moving  methods  are  also  fussy. 
He  distrusts  commercial  movers,  even 
those  who  claim  to  be  "art"  movers,  and 
often  will  pick  up  and  deliver  important 
pieces.  The  owner  of  the  Ohneberg  com- 
mode, for  example,  had  inherited  a  trove 
of  serious  furniture  in  great  disrepair.  For 
this  undertaking,  Linker  brought  his  van 
to  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  with  his  staff 
of  four  men.  After  they  padded  and 
secured  the  pieces,  each  man  sat  in  back 
clutching  one  as  Linker  maneuvered  the 
vehicle  over  Manhattan's  potholes. 

The  route  to  Linker's  life's  work  was  cir- 
cuitous. He  grew  up  in  Queens,  New  York, 
the  son  of  a  hardworking  man  who  was  at 
various  times  a  grocer,  a  trucker,  and  a 
cabbie.  An  immigrant  from  Eastern 
Europe,  he  expected  that  his  three  boys 
would  rise  on   the  professional  scale 


through  the  study  of  medicine  or  law. 
Linker,  who  loves  music,  thought  he 
might  become  an  opera  singer  and  actually 
sang  with  a  company  for  a  while.  When  he 
got  to  the  City  College  of  New  York,  he 
settled  on  science.  Then  he  switched  to 
French  and  decided  he  would  teach.  This 
ambition  took  him  to  Paris  to  study. 

The  wonder  of  the  place  is  still 
fresh  to  him.  "Boom,  it  just  hit 
me.  Everything.  It  flung  doors 
wide  open.  The  things  I  had 
always  looked  for  and  yearned  for." 

What  he  had  not  looked  for  were  the 
student  demonstrations  of  1967-68.  Here 
he  was  at  the  Sorbonne,  loving  every  day 
of  his  schooling,  while  his  fellow  students 
were  out  on  the  streets,  protesting  the  edu- 
cational system,  or  inside,  disrupting 
classes.  At  least  some  of  the  world  was 
thrilled  by  it;  Linker  hated  it.  So  he  moved 
to  London,  enrolled  in  art  classes,  and 
joined  an  acting  group. 

Chanc!'e  led  Linker  to  lodgings  on  Porto- 
bello  Road,  over  the  great  open-air  an- 
tiques market.  This  casual  act  would  final- 
ly focus  his  ambitions.  At  home,  he  had 
always  been  handy  with  hammer  and  glue, 
a  natural  fixer.  Eager  for  extra  shillings,  he 
started  mending  odds  and  ends  for  street- 
stand  vendors — wobbly  tables,  loose- 
legged  chairs,  clocks  in  need  of  new  glass. 
He  soon  realized  that  he  enjoyed  the  work 
immensely  and  was  better  at  it  than  he  was 
at  art  or  acting.  In  time,  he  found  his  way 
to  Amsterdam  and  was  accepted  in  the 
Derde  Technical  School.  He  worked  with 
wood  by  day,  learning  Dutch  by  night. 

Generally,  the  students  turned  out  new 
pieces.  Linker's  first  finished  design  was  a 
pretty  little  spice  rack,  which  still  hangs  in 
his  kitchen.  One  day,  he  observed  a  group 
of  advanced  students  who  were  hoping  to 
become  museum  restorers;  they  were  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  roUtop  desk.  That  was  an  epipha- 
ny. For  a  second,  the  piece  shimmered  and 
fractured  in  his  vision,  swimming  out  of 
(Continued  on  page  1 1 5) 
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Tools  of  the  trade.  No 
machines  for  Linker; 
every  bit  of  wood- 
working is  done  by 
hand  with  these  chisels, 
kept  razor  sharp  on 
whetstones  (above). 
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Remember  Dustin  HoHman 
as  'from  top)  Lenny  Bruce, 
the  Graduate,  the  autistic 
Raymond,  Willy  Loman, 
Kramer,  Tootsie,  and  Rat- 
so?  Now,  he  is  testing  his 
range  with  Shakespeare. 


AND  NOW, 
SHYLOCK 

Dustin  vs.  Shakespeare 


By  Mark  Amory 


% 


When  Peter  Hall,  the  most  experienced  Shake- 
speare producer  and  director  alive,  chose  to  cast 
Dustin  Hoffman  as  Shylock  in  the  recent  Lon- 
don production  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  he  was 
canny  and  daring  at  the  same  time — solving 
some  problems  and  posing  others.  When  Dun- 
can Weldon  and  Jert)me  Minskoff  (with  Punch  Productions) 
decided  to  bring  the  production  to  New  York — it  opens  at  the 
46th  Street  Theatre  on  December  19 — they  were  gambling,  per- 
haps overoptimistically,  on  Hoffman's  appeal  at  the  box  office. 

Hall  knew  that  the  British  do  not  mind  if  foreigners  muck 
around  with  Shakespeare  in  their  own  countries,  but  at  home  the 
role  is  guaranteed  to  invite  comparison  with  every  great  perfor- 
mance, from  Olivier  sideways.  On  the  other  hand,  Shylock  is 
himself  an  outsider,  so  if  he  and  his  voice  seem  different,  that  is 
only  apt.  And  Dustin  Hoffman  is  a  Jew,  which  is  more  than  Oliv- 
ier was.  Still,  as  the  producers  in  New  York  surely  realized,  Shy- 
lock is  not  just  a  Jew  but  a  villainous,  money-obsessed  Jew.  Even  if 
Hall  describes  Merchant  as  "the  most  pro-Semitic  play  in  the 
world,"  a  whiff  of  bigotry  hangs  about  it.  In  fact,  the  Riverside 
Shakespeare  Company,  in  New  York,  was  obliged  to  scrap  plans 
for  a  production  only  four  years  ago  because  of  pressure  from 
Jewish  groups. 

Hoffman  got  good  notices  in  the  British  press,  though  with 
Shakespeare  someone  always  wants  it  done  another  way.  His  per- 
formance is  diamond  hard  and  sharp,  his  intelligence  glittering. 
He  slips  unobtrusively  onstage  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  vulgar, 
star-spotting  applause.  His  voice  has  traces  of  Yiddish  but  is  in  the 
classic  verse  tradition.  That  took  some  doing.  Hall  would  ex- 
plain, "It  is  written  in  iambic  pentameter,  with  five  beats  to  the 
line.  Shakespeare  keeps  it  smooth,  light,  tripping.  .  .  .  It's  like 
jazz.  Once  you  have  a  feel  for  the  rhythm,  you  can  go  off  the  beat. " 
Hoffman  would  spend  rehearsals  snapping  his  fingers  rhythmical- 
ly, a  metronome  ticking  away  in  his  head.  He  once  burst  out,  "I'd 
just  love  to  get  to  the  point  where  he  can't  nail  me  with  that  stuff 
anymore." 

The  audience  understands  that  the  Christians  have  forced 
Shylock  to  be  the  way  he  is.  These  graceless  louts  look  down  on 
him — quite  literally,  as  Hoffman  is  short.  In  the  first  scene,  he 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  giants.  His  diminutive  stature  accen- 
tuates his  position  as  outsider  antl  suggests  an  oafishness  about  the 
Venetian  grandees  that  they  fully  live  up  to. 

I  loffman  has  an  extraordinary  gift  for  conveying  the  thoughts 
Ixhirul  the  words.  We  see  a  Shylock  prom!  o(  his  position  and 
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clcar-si^hrcd  ahour  the  Christians'  view  ol  him.  When  rhcy  sf^il 
on  him — there  is  too  much  spittinjj;  in  the  production — the 
audience  is  shocked,  not  Shylock.  One  (eels  rliat  it  has  liappened 
to  him  hefore.  Hoffman  conveys  all  this  throu^'h  sly  glances,  elo- 
quent hands,  strong  emphases,  winning  our  sympathy  without 
making  any  overt  appeal  for  it. 

I've  seen  few  actors  get  so  tired  in  rehearsal,"  1  lall  said  in 
London,  descrihing  Hoffman's  grueling  approach  to  the 
role.  "In  effect,  he  is  acting  full-out  for  six  hours.  This 
makes  it  exciting  .  .  .  incandescent.  He's  enellessly  inven- 
tive, almost  too  inventive,  always  wants  to  do  hetter  even 
when  it's  good  enough."  Hoffman,  for  his  part,  appreciated 
Hall's  lack  of  preconceptions,  which  allowed  the  actor  to  discover 
the  character  of  Shylock:  "A  tough  Jewish  husinessman,"  he 
descrihed  him,  "top  of  the  heap,  like  Harry  C'ohn,  Selznick,  Louis 
R.  Mayer.  Not  my  sort  of  guy,  hut  I  like  him.  He  is  not  hypocrit- 
ical. Everyone  else  is." 

When  hy  extraordinary  chance  Shylock  seems  to  have  the 
power,  the  fact  that  he  is  unforgiving  is  totally  convincing.  The 
violation  o(  his  family,  his  daughter  stolen  away  l'»y  the  Chris- 
tians, has  unbalanced  him.  In  the  trial  scene  he  is  certainly  eager 
to  humiliate  the  enemy,  perhaps  even  kill  him.  Hoffman,  hardly 
able  to  believe  the  luck  that  has  made  him  top  dog,  shoots  little 


Dustin  Hoffman  as  Shylock  Muiles  almost  of  comi^lu  iiy  at  ilie  |udg- 
glitters  during  his  moment  es.  He  knows  ilnn  \Mtues  as  well  as 
of  triumph  over  Antonio  their  vices,  that  they  will  leel  bound  to 

(Leigh  Lawsonj,  before  enact    the    law.    Similarly,    when    tlie 

Portia  (Geraldine  James)  wordplay  that  is  to  rum  bim  is  iin.illy 

outwits  him.  uttered,  he  slumps,  knowing  lb  it  lu' is 

indeed  undone. 

There  is  never  .1  dull  moment  wben  I  lollm.m  is  onstage,  bul 
there  are  no  thrilling  ones,  either.  Olivier  made  the  trial  scene, 
Sbylock's  last  one,  the  climax,  with  a  great,  theatrical  howl  of 
despair.  He  broke  the  back  ol  the  play,  leaving  it  tostruggle  to  the 
cn^.}.  1  loffman,  by  contrast,  lades  from  the  scene,  showing  a  self- 
effacing  loyalty  to  the  company  and  the  play's  intent. 

The  question  that  will  surely  ari.se  is  not  v\beiber  I  lollman  can 
play  Shakespeare — he  wins  and  deserves  our  admiration — but 
whether  I  he  Mcrchiint  of  Venice'  should  be  presented  as  a  veiiicle 
(or  such  a  1  lollywood  star.  The  play  is  sure  to  attnict  fans  who  l'o 
to  see  him,  not  Shakespeare.  They  may  well  feel  sbon 
even  bored,  during  his  lengthy  absences.  And  becan  • 
performance  sparkles  rather  than  dazzles,  one  entb  1 
more  (rom  the  star.  I  I 

Mark  Amory  is  the  hterary  editor  of  the  Specrar<  :  " 
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Pierre  Bardinon  has  thirty — and  they  have  all  been  raced 

By  Dena  Kaye 
Photographs  by  David  Montgomery 


rom  the  outside,  it  looks  like  a  stone,  eighteenth-century 
farmhouse — just  what  you  would  expect  in  the  heartland 


of  France.  But  step  inside,  and  you  enter  a  temple  to  one  man's 
passion.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  gray;  the  floor,  yolk  yellow.  And 

standing  on  those  yellow  tiles,   preening 


under  the  spotlights,  are  some  thirty  Ferraris, 
glistening  as  red  and  sexy  as  wet  nail  polish. 
The  owner  of  this  farmhouse  and  of  this 
constellation  of  cars  is  Pierre  Bardinon,  a  fif- 
ty-eight-year-old  businessman  with  a  touch  of 
Peter  Pan.  He  has  rosy  cheeks,  eyes  that  twin- 
kle, and  an  elegant  bearing.  Sometimes  he 
steals  a  catnap  after  lunch  at  the  wheel  of  one 


TK'  Swiss  rotiny  team 
jjavfc  ^qrdinon,  c 
of  \i%  fr:-j,*  BQ^e 
this  412  P(estim. 
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When  the  world's 
most  avid  collector  of 
Ferraris  goes  for  a 
spin,  it  is  at  ISO-plus 
mph  in  a  car  like 
this  Grand  Prix 
winner,  worth  about 
$2  million. 
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RED-HOT  FERRARIS 


The  American  driver 
Phil  Hill  drove  this 
330  TR  to  a  first  at  Le 
Mans  in  1962;  now 
Bardinon  has  it. 


of  his  Ferraris.  "Like  this,"  he  says.  "I  wake 
up  with  my  cars." 

What  he  never  tires  of  Uving  with  is  a 
private  collection  of  the  most  famous  com- 
petition-model Ferraris  huilt  between 
1948  and  1972— from  the  128  Grand  Prix 
to  Testarossas  and  GTOs.  Every  one  of 
them  has  been  raced  by  the  Ferrari  team,  a 
few  by  Bardinon  himself.  Some  models  are 
one  of  a  kind,  like  the  1955  410  Coupe  or 
the  1 969  3 1 2  P;  a  few,  includinf^  the  1 967 
330  P4,  are  one  of  two  or  three  in  the 
world.  Four  are  Le  Mans  winners.  Many 
are  valued  at  over  $  1 ,000,000.  They  have 


He  collects 
only  the  most 
famous  Ferrari 
racers  ever 
built. 


been  seen  out  in  the  public  domain  only 
once,  when  the  Fondation  Carrier,  near 
Paris,  paid  homage  to  the  late,  great  Enzo 
Ferrari  in  1987,  a  man  who  never  saw  Bar- 
dinon's  collection. 

Pierre  Bardinon  was  bom  in  Paris,  but 
his  grandmother  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
where  his  great-grandparents  operated  a 
factory  that  manufactured  rabbit  coats. 
The  family  returned  to  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cenfur>'  and  settled  near 
Aubusson,  some  200  miles  due  st)uth  of 
Paris.  The  business  is  still  fur — drying, 
dyeing,  treating,  and  selling  pelts  to  cloth- 
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ing  manufacturers — with  a  logical  new 
sideline:  making  the  pret-d-porter  models 
for  Christian  Dior. 

"1  have  always  been  interested  in  any- 
thing that  moves,  even  bicycles, "  says  Bar- 
dinon.  He  was  given  his  first  car  when  he 
was  three — one  he  had  to  pedal.  During 
the  war,  when  there  was  no  gasoline,  he 
rode  horses.  After  peace  came,  Bardinon 
wanted  to  become  a  Grand  Prix  racer.  At 
that  time,  he  says,  "to  race,  you  had  to  be 
either  a  mechanic  or  a  rich  manager." 
Being  neither,  he  decided  to  buy  old 
cars — Bugattis,  Coopers,  Jaguars,  Masera- 
tis.  He  bought  his  first  Ferrari  in  1964,  a 
250  GT.  He  did  race,  until  1966,  when  he 
broke  both  hips  in  an  accident  and  spent 
months  in  the  hospital.  "1  think  speed  is  a 
kind  of  self-expression,"  he  says.  "1  used  to 
want  to  drive  as  fast  as  1  could;  now  1  drive 
for  the  pleasure." 

The  catalyst  for  collecting  Ferraris 
was  the  gift,  in  1967,  of  the  P3/4 
model  that  Bardinon  had  once 
raced  for  the  Swiss  team.  His  cars, 
grouped  by  age,  occupy  all  three  floors  of 
the  farmhouse-museum.  "1  prefer  the  older 
models — 1955  to  1962,"  says  Bardinon. 
"All  that's  modem  1  don't  like."  Ferrari 
engines  are  exhibited  on  a  platform,  their 
elegance  on  display.  His  roadsters  sit  a  step 
below — a  superfast  500,  a  512  BB,  a  Dino 
246  GT,  a  silver  330  GTC. 

"I  want  the  famous  Ferrari  competition 
cars  to  live  again,"  says  Bardinon.  Transla- 
tion: they  are  not  just  automotive  manne- 
quins, meant  for  show;  each  car  does  at 
least  twenty  laps  around  a  track  a  year, 
often  driven  by  its  owner,  spiffy  in  a  blue 
denim  jumpsuit  with  helmet,  goggles,  and 
gloves.  The  actual  care  of  the  Ferraris  is 
left  to  three  full-time  mechanics  in  a  spot- 
less garage.  Even  the  individual  car  parts 
are  as  beautifully  displayed  as  contempo- 
rary art.  In  the  paint  room,  a  car  stripped 
down  to  its  aluminum  skin  sits  proudly  on  a 
pedestal  like  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  cars  themselves  are  only  part  of 
Pierre  Bardinon's  magic  kingdom.  At  the 
Mas  du  Clos,  his  family's  375-acre  rural 
property,  the  hills  are  alive  with  the  urgent 
music  of  perfectly  tuned  racing  cars  roaring 
and  purring  their  speedy  way  around  Bar- 
dinon's own  racecourse,  which  snakes  de- 
mandingly  through  green  fields  and  over 
pine-covered  knolls. 

Bardinon  himself  helped  lay  out  the 
three-kilometer  professional  racetrack. 
Highly  regarded  by  racers,  it  is  also  used  by 
automobile  clubs  for  races  and  by  car  mag- 


"I  wake  up 
with  my  cars," 
says  this 
Ferrari  lover. 


azines  for  test  driving  new-model  cars.  The 
Mas  du  Clos  also  has  its  own  driving 
school,  equipped  with  F\)rmula  3s  and 
Peugeot  GTls.  "The  drills  people  learn 
hero  in  two  days  help  them  to  be  better 
drivers  in  'normal'  cars,"  says  Bardinon. 
He  estimates  that  5,000  drivers  take  the 
course  each  year.  Another  10,000  coino 
annually  just  to  see  the  Ferraris. 

After  admiring  the  racing  machines, 
the  visitors  can  move  to  the  library.  Its 
eta^eres  are  crammed  with  2,000  books  and 
magazines  about  racing  and  with  rating 
knickkiiacks — glass  models ot  cars,  siamps 


Bordinon  owns  some 
1,000  miniature 
Ferraris;  those  by 
Ital/s  Michele  Conti 
are  worth  about 
$25,000  each.  Below: 
Superbly  engineered 
engines  like  this  one 
propel  real  Ferraris 
to  120mphin 
just  26.6  second*. 
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Bardinon  puts  his  Fer- 
raris through  the  paces 
on  his  own,  three-kilo- 
meter test  circuit,  one 
of  the  best  and  most 
demanding  professional 
tracks  anywhere.  These 
Ferraris,  his  three 
favorites,  are  collective- 
ly worth  at  least  $17 
million. 


showing  racing  cars,  watches  adorned  with 
the  Ferrari  logo.  At  the  top  of  a  staircase, 
the  visitor  will  find  an  absolutely  over- 
whelming collection  of  miniature  cars, 
over  1,000  of  them,  all  made  by  hand. 
Some  are  the  products  of  Michele  Conti,  a 
craftsman  in  Turin.  Bardinon's  criterion 
for  excellence  is  how  closely  the  model 
resembles  the  original,  down  to  such  me- 
ticulous details  as  a  windshield  wiper 
fashioned  so  it  can  actually  be  picked  up. 

All  around  are  historic  photographs  of 
Ferraris  and  plaques  telling  of  the  compa- 
ny's exploits  and  traditions.  One  explains, 
for  example,  that  the  color  yellow  is  asso- 
ciated with  Ferrari  because  it  is  the  signa- 
ture color  of  Modena,  the  birthplace  of 
Enzo  Ferrari.  Nearby  is  what  Bardinon 
calls  his  "Hommage  Bugatti."  One  choice 
item  is  a  miniature  locomotive  made  by 
Bugatti  that  runs  on  real  coal.  Another  is  a 
model  of  a  1928  Bugatti  Grand  Prix  35B, 
big  enough  for  a  child  to  sit  in;  it  is  a  small 
version  of  the  car  that  Bardinon  and  his 
wife,  Yanne,  drove  down  to  the  Cote 
d'Azur  on  their  honeymoon,  in  1952.  "My 
love  of  cars  began  with  Bugatti,"  he 
explains  nostalgically.  "It's  only  normal  to 
pay  tribute." 

Pierre  Bardinon  is  not,  like  many  col- 
l^^ctors,  obsessed  with  objects  to  the  point 
of  misanthropy.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
highly  convivial.  "I  love  life,"  he  says.  A 
friend  observes  that  Bardinon  would  be 
r'>o  spontaneous  to  succeed  for  long  in  pol- 
Haidinon  puts  it  another  way.   "1 


A  lovely  farm- 
house and  an 
extraordinarily 
expensive 
collection  of 
automobiles. 


don't  like  people  who  change  according  to 
who  is  around  them.  I  am  motivated  by 
love,  friendship,  passion." 

Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  have 
a  house  full  of  family  and  friends  at  the  Mas 
du  Clos,  where  he  and  Yanne  escape  from 
Paris  every  weekend,  on  holidays,  and  for 
a  month  in  the  summer.  One  of  the  family 
legacies  there — the  Bardinons  have  held 
the  Mas  du  Clos  for  four  generations — is  a 
spectacular  wine  cellar.  Actually,  there 
are  two  wine  cellars,  one  for  champagne 
and  local  wines  and  one  for  the  grands  crus 
of  Bordeaux.  Much  as  he  loves  Ferraris, 
Bardinon  says,  "Wine  is  my  first  passion; 
Bordeaux  is  like  my  own  garden. "  His  fam- 
ily once  owned  a  small  parcel  of  the  Bor- 
deaux vineyard  Haut  Brion,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  in  the  world.  In  his  cellar 
are  cases  of  the  wine,  next  to  rare  Petruses 
and  Lafites,  a  Cheval  Blanc  1914,  and  cal- 
vados  from  the  cave  of  Maxim's.  He  is  like- 
ly to  bring  out  three  bottles  for  three 
guests,  because,  he  explains,  "wine  is  for 
drinking,  not  collecting." 

"I  like  civilization  but  not  its  con- 
straints," declares  Bardinon,  who  particu- 
larly hates  traffic  jams.  He  is  both  disci- 
plined and  catholic  in  his  tastes.  One  sum- 
mer's day  he  and  his  wife  had  lunch  in  a 
favorite  spot,  the  two-star,  formal  dining 
room  of  the  prestigious  Hotel  de  Crillon, 
in  Paris.  Four  hours  later,  en  route  to  the 
Mas  du  Clos  in  their  560  SEL  Mercedes, 
they  were  perched  on  kitchen  chairs  in  the 
home  of  a  local  farmer,  happily  drinking 
his  homegrown  wine  and  buying  his  home- 
made chevre. 

ecently,  Bardinon  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  couple  who  belonged 
to  the  Ferrari  Club  of  England, 
knew  about  the  Mas  du  Clos  col- 
lection, and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could 
visit.  Bardinon,  of  course,  said  yes  (see 
box).  The  couple  planned  their  entire 
vacation  around  an  hour's  stop  at  Mas  du 
Clos,  but  once  they  arrived,  "our  English 
friends,"  as  they  quickly  became  known, 
stayed  for  the  entire  day  and  had  lunch  and 
dinner  with  Pierre  and  Yanne  in  the  kitch- 
en. "He's  a  millionaire  and  I'm  not,  but  it 
makes  no  difference,"  said  the  English- 
man. "We  are  on  the  same  wavelength 
about  Ferraris.  My  day  here  was  a  dream 
come  true."  Pierre  Bardinon  would  have  it 
no  other  way.  D 

Dena  Kaye  has  written  for  this  magazine  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  from  the  national  parks  of 
Costa  Rica  to  the  shoes  of  Maud  Frizcm. 
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Perfection  on  View 

Pierre  Bardinon  shares  his  amazing  collection  of  Fer- 
raris—for viewing  only,  not  for  driving,  of  course — 
with  the  public.  Write  to  Mas  du  Clos,  26  Rue  de  Vin- 
cennes,  93100  Montreuil,  France,  or  telephone  his 
Paris  office,  48  59  73  80;  a  knowledge  of  French  is  help- 
ful hut  not  essential.  Monsieur  Bardinon  usually 
requires  notice  of  a  week  or  two,  hut  he  will  make 
exceptions.  Admission  to  view  the  cars  is  free;  for  the 
exhihitwn  room  and  videos,  $8  to  $16.  Refreshments 
are  available  at  the  bar  next  to  Bardinon 's  test  track. 
The  Mas  du  Clos  (m  Les  Puids,  near  Aubusson)  is 
only  a  four-hour  drive  south  from  Paris,  via  Route  N 


The  beauty  of 
the  countryside 
sets  off  the 
elegant  racing 
machines. 


140.  Alternatively,  take  one  of  several  trains  that  run 
daily  between  Pans  and  Mi)ntlu(;on,  and  then  rent  a 
car  ov  catch  a  bus  to  Aubusson.  The  best  hotel  in  tow  n 
is  the  mcxlest  but  comfortable  Hotel  de  France  (dou- 
bles, $50;  phone:  5S  66  10  22). 

After  visiting  the  Bardinon  ci>llection,  you  may 
want  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  famous  .Aubus-son 
carpets.  The  town  began  m.iking  them  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  today  they  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  world's  finest.  The  old  ones  are  especially 
well  displayed  at  the  Maison  du  Vieux  Tapissier;  the 
more  recent  ones,  at  the  Ecole  Narjonale  d'Art  Deco- 
ratif.  Many  are  for  sale  at  the  galleries  in  town. 

—Stephen  Brewer 


This  elegant  2S0  GT 
is  the  first  Ferrari  Bardi 
non  ever  bought  (fac- 
tory priced  at  $18,000 
in  1961;  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  times 
that  now).  It  is  one  of 
thirty  kept  at  his 
ancestral  home,  the 
Mas  du  Clos. 
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"My  Dear  Sweet  You 


o  matter  how  elegantly  you  write,  it 
IS  still  hard  to  say  no  gracefully.  But  despair  not. 
Gerald  Dumas,  one  of  our  favorite  cartoonists 
and  writers,  has  found  a  way  to  soften  the  blow. 
Take  the  time  to  frame  (literally)  your  note  of 
regrets,  he  advises;  the  message  will  get  through 
subliminally  even  before  it  does  verbally. 
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ROOM  FOR  CYNICISM 

The  booming  antiquities  trade:  it  is  only  a 
moral  issue,  so  who  cares? 

By  Anthony  Brandt 


'h.i\c  this  incident  only  by  chance, 
hut   It  illustnues  better  than  most 
the    nature   oi    the  problems — 
some  would  say  the  horrors — inher- 
ent in  the  antiquities  trade. 

I  w.dked  into  the  showroom  of  a 
New  York  antiquities  dealer  one 
inominji  to  interview  him  for  this 
article.  He  would  have  to  interrupt  at 
st^me  point,  he  said  apoKi^ctically,  be- 
cause Mimeone  was  cominj^  in  to  look  at  a 
piece  and  he  was  unable  to  schedule  this 
second  visitor  for  any  other  time.  He 
already  had  the  piece  out.  It  was  a  small 
bull,  a  little  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  carved 
in  a  yreen  stone  called  serpentine.  ( 'onsid- 
eriny  its  a^Je  it  was  in  spect.n.  ul.iriy  ^^ood 
condition.  The  Idwit  Je^s,  rhe  horns,  the 
tail,  and  the  ears  wcf  Tussinj^.  but  they 
had  Ix'er  executed  in      lorher  in.iierial, 
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probably  gold  or  silver  (the  neat  little 
holes  where  these  parts  had  been  fitted  to 
the  animal  were  clearly  visible),  so  their 
loss  was  not  surprising;.  Otherwise  the 
piece  was  intact.  There  had  been  a  repair 
to  one  of  the  forelegs,  but  the  repair 
appeared  to  be  ancient. 

And  the  piece  was  lovely:  solid,  ci>m- 
pact,  but  exceedingly  graceful.  The  carver 
had  caught  both  rhe  ptnver  and  the  beauty 
ot  the  animal.  1  asked  the  de.iler  hmv  old 
the  piece  was.  About  4,000  years,  he  said. 
He  let  me  hold  it  in  my  hands,  inspect  it 
from  all  angles.  It  was  lovely,  truly  li>\ely. 
It  wasalst)  virtually  unique.  Only  one  oth- 
er piece  like  it  exists,  said  the  dealer,  a  ser- 
pentine bull  ot  the  same  proportions,  but 
^tltk•I  111  execution,  that  is  now  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York. 
Tin-    Mttiopojit.urs   bull,    however,    has 

Photographs  by  Evelyn  Hofer 


SAFANI  GALLERY 


The  Safanis, 
Alan  and  his 
father,  Edward, 
have  watched  one 
piece  rise  in  value 
from  $8,000  to 
$2  million  in  two 
decades. 


been  through  a  fire.  The  magnesium  ov  the 
silicate  or  whatever  it  is  that  makes  serpen- 
tine green  has  been  burned  out  of  it,  and  it 
is  the  color  oi  ashes.  The  surface  is  pitted 
and  ugly.  But  not  this  piece.  This  piece 
was  exquisite,  a  minor  miracle. 

The  sectmd  visitor  did  indeed  appear  a 
few  minutes  later.  He  was  a  curator  of 
Oriental  antiquities  from  a  major  museum 
west  o(  the  Hudsmi  River.  Soon  he  had 
picked  up  the  bull,  held  it  in  his  hands, 
inspected  it,  Uxiked  at  it  from  all  sides, 
measuring  it,  mie  felt,  with  his  eye  and  his 
experience. 

The  dealer  had  photographs  of  the  Met- 
ropi>litan's  bull  and  shcnved  them  to  him. 
Then  the  curator  asked  the  dealer  where 
he  had  acquired  the  piece.  From  a  French 
dealer,  he  replied,  who  had  it  in  turn  from 
a   Pakistani.   This  excited  the  curator's 
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interest.  Pakistan?  That  might  mean  the 
piece  came  from  an  Indus  Valley  site.  The 
Metropolitan  believes  its  bull  came  from 
southern  Mesopotamia  and  is  Sumerian.  It 
is  known  that  there  was  trade  between  the 
two  cultures  across  the  high  central  pla- 
teaus of  what  is  now  Iran. 

In  which  direction  had  the  two  bulls 
gone.'  Were  they  from  the  same  culture  but 
carried  far  apart  by  trade?  Or  had  the  art  of 
one  influenced  the  other?  If  so,  which  one 
had  been  the  source  of  influence?  The  dis- 
cussion ended  without  any  definite  opin- 
ion's being  expressed.  The  curator  had  to 
talk  with  his  director,  his  board  of  trustees. 
He  wanted  the  piece,  he  explained.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  price.  Perhaps  the  price 
could  be  negotiated.  The  dealer  indicated 
that,  yes,  perhaps  the  price  could  be  nego- 
tiated, and  then  the  curator  was  gone. 

Now,  consider  the  implications  of  this 
little  scene.  For  one,  the  curator  in  ques- 
tion never  once  asked  the  dealer  in  ques- 
tion whether  this  marvelous,  amazingly 
preserved,  4,000-year-old  treasure  had 
been  legally  exported  from  Pakistan.  He 
never  asked  to  know  the  circumstances  of 
its  appearance  in  the  West;  he  never 
brought  up  the  legality  or  even  the  propri- 
ety of  acquiring  it  for  his  museum. 

In  fact,  this  piece  had  to  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  Pakistan.  That  nation's 
Antiquities  Act  of  1975  requires  an  export 
license  for  all  antiquities  and  grants  them 
only  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  exhibi- 
tion abroad,  or  in  accordance  with  exca- 
vation licenses  given  to  legitimate  archae- 
ologists, or  in  exchange  for  antiquities  of  a 
duplicate  nature — nothing  that  pertained 
to  this  piece.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
government  of  Pakistan  would  have  al- 
lowed a  piece  of  this  extraordinary  quality 
and  rarity  to  leave  the  country  legally. 
This  was  an  issue  the  curator  never  raised. 
The  only  issue  for  him  was  price. 

equally  important  is  the  problem  of 
provenance.  Pakistan?  The  curator 
was  surprised.  Such  a  provenance  im- 
plies that  the  piece  came  from  the  Indus 
Valley  civilization,  which  has  no  other 
name  because  its  script  has  never  been 
deciphered  and  this  ancient  culture's  own 
name  for  itself  is  therefore  unknown.  The 
Indus  Valley  civilization  did  trade  with  the 
better-understood  culture  of  southern 
Mesopotamia,  but  the  details  of  that  trade, 
and  the  direction  of  cultural  and  artistic 
influence  that  normally  goes  with  trade, 
have  yet  to  be  filled  in.  It  would  therefore 
be  very  useful  to  know  exactly  where,  and 
at  what  stratum,  this  remarkable  piece  was 
found. 


"This  piece  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
dangers  of  the  antiquities  trade,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  material  ripped  out  oi  its  con- 
text," says  a  source  at  the  Met  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous.  "It's  a  terrible  loss 
not  to  be  able  to  know  where  that  piece 
comes  from."  My  source  is  referring  to  the 
bull  in  question,  but  the  statement  applies 
equally  well  to  the  Metropolitan's  bull. 
"And  because  we  don't  have  any  securely 
provenienced  material  that  is  identical  to 
it,  you  can't  go  beyond  saying,  '1  don't 
know  what  it  is.' 

So  this  is  it.  This  is  the  antiquities  trade. 
Ancient  and  sometimes  very  beautiful  ob- 

The  McClain  Decision 

In  1 977,  when  a  federal  court  in  Texas  convicted  five 
art  dealers,  most  notably  one  Patty  McClain,  o( 
receiving  and  attempting  to  sell  recently  excavated 
pre-Columbian  artifacts  from  Mexico  in  the 
United  States,  the  art  world  was  stunned. 
And  for  good  reason.  Everybody  knew 
that  Mexico,  like  the  majority  of 
Latin  American  countries, 
claims  ownership  of  all  pre- 
Columbian  objects  found  in  its 
soil.  It  is  a  rule  of  international 
law,  however,  that  one  country 
does  not  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of 
another.  Prior  to  the  McC>lain  decision, 
United  States  courts  had  certainly  en- 
forced United  States  laws  forbidding  the 
importation  of  stolen  works  of  art — "stolen,"  that  is, 
from  a  person  or  an  institution.  But  never  before  had 
any  citizen  been  convicted  of  trying  to  sell  artifacts 
found  in  previously  unknown,  unrecorded  sites,  arti- 
facts that  did  not  really  belong  to  anybody. 

U.S.  Customs  has  used  the  McClain  decision  in 

jects,  like  this  one,  come  on  the  market, 
and  for  the  most  part  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely where  they  came  from.  Using  metal 
detectors  or  pn^bes  or  their  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  local  terrain — or  occa- 
sionally benefiting  from  the  accidents  of 
war — looters  locate  tombs  or  dig  into  the 
edges  of  ancient  cities  and  take  what  they 
find.  "There's  an  elaborate  network,"  the 
dealer  in  question  told  me  later.  "Much  of 
the  Turkish  material  is  handled  by  Turks 
who  work  in  Germany  and  travel  back  and 


forth.  Material  from  Italy  and  Greece  is 
handled  by  Swiss  dealers.  There  are  local 
dealers  m  these  countries  who  are  very 
powerful.  They  will  go  out  in  their  cars  and 
deal  with  the  village  leaders,  wht)ever  con- 
trols the  area.  Then  European  dealers  will 
come  and  visit  them,  but  more  likely  they 
will  go  to  Europe  and  visit  the  dealers 
there."  It  is  safer  that  way. 

5ometimes  the  knowledge  oi  ancient 
cultures  that  is  irretrievably  lost  in  thi> 
process  is  potentially  ot  great  impor- 
tance— as  is  the  case  with  our  green  .ser- 
pentine bull.  Neither  the  questionable  le- 
gality nor  the  injury  to  scholarship  in- 


various  ways  to  curb  the  flow  of  pre-Columbian  arti- 
facts into  this  country.  In  one  spectacular  case.  Cus- 
toms forced  a  dealer  named  David  Bernstein  to  give 
to  the  government  of  Peru  st)me  700  Penivian 
antiquities  in  his  possession,  worth 
$2  million,   after  he  was 


>.       caught  bringing  several  suit- 


/^^d^jL  cases  o\  objects  into  the 
t^^^^KjK  country  and  undcrdecl.ir- 
^K^^^^    ing  their  value. 

So  far,  McC'lain  has  not 
been  used  against  the  impiirtation 
of  European  antiquities,  though  the 
possibility  of  its  being  so  used  certainly 
exists.  Why  the  restraint.'  One  reason: 
McClain  is  demonstrably  not  an  adequate  instru- 
ment for  controlling  the  international  antiquities 
trade.  It  honors  laws  of  other  countries  that  tho.se 
countries  themselves  enforce  only  sporadicilly  or 
not  at  all.  McC'lain  has  not  stopped  the  movement 
of  pre-(-olumbian  objects  (Hit  of  their  countries  ot 
origin  but  nu'ivlv  diverted  themtoEun)peandJap.in. 

volved  in  the  trans.iction,  however,  pre- 
vents mu.seum  curators  and  private  ci)llec- 
tors  from  purchasing  these  objects  when 
they  appear. 

This  is  the  antiquities  trade.  Sixteen 
years  ago  the  curatt)r  of  ancient  art  at  the 
Cleveland  Mu.seum,  John  D.  C  AHiney,  told 
the  Neil'  ¥(»»/<  Times  that  95  percent  ot  tbe 
ancient  art  in  this  ct)untry  was  smuggled 
art.  The  same  was  true  sixty  years  ago.  The 
same  is  true  today. 

I  low  could  it  be  otherwi.se?  If  you  want 


Ninety -five  percent  of  the  ^ 
ancient  art  here  is  smuggle  ' 
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ancient  art — and  Americans  in  increasing 
numbers  do  want  ancient  art — your  ulti- 
mate source  has  to  be  Greece  or  Italy  or 
Turkey  or  Pakistan  or  Iraq  or  one  of  the 
other  countries  that  were  once  home  to 
ancient  cultures.  All  these  countries  have 
laws  either  strictly  controlling  or  prohib- 
iting outright  the  export  oi  ancient  art, 
which  they  consider  their  national  patri- 
mony. Of  necessity,  then,  the  antiquities 
traders  trade  in  smuggled  art. 

The  illegality  cjf  the  trade  has  not  kept  it 
from  thriving.  In  the  last  five  or  ten  years, 
in  fact,  the  antiquities  market  has  experi- 
enced growth  as  striking,  if  not  as  well  pub- 
licized, as  the  growth  of  the  strxk  market 
during  the  Reagan  years.  Collectors  disen- 
chanted with  the  high  price  and  low  qual- 
ity of  most  contemporary  art  are  one  factor 
responsible  for  this  grcjwth.  Another,  says 
Alan  Safani  of  the  Safani  Gallery,  in  New 
York,  is  the  Getty  Museum.  "The  Getty 
has  to  spend  money,"  he  says.  "And  be- 
cause the  Getty  is  collecting,  they've 
attracted  interest  with  the  spectacular  pur- 
cha.ses  they've  made." 

Cornelius  C.  Vermeule  III,  curator  oi 
ancient  art  at  the  Maseum  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Boston,  attributes  the  growth  to  invest- 
ment consortiums.  "Have  you  seen  the  gcj- 
go  brochure  of  the  Athena  Fund  II.'"  he 
asks.  "TTiis  was  prepared  and  organized  by 
Ancient  Numismatics,  in  Beverly  Hills. 
What  they  sell  are  $5,000  shares,  and  then 
they  have  a  portfolio  of  antiquities  and  buy 


The  museums  abroad  are 
glutted  with  material 


Egyptian  cats,  Euphronios  kraters,  Roman 
portraits,  and  much  more,  at  performance 
prices  that  will  go  up.  Then  they  all  turn 
aujund  and  point  to  that  Cycladic  marble 
head  that  was  sold  in  December  1988  at 
Sotheby's  to  show  that  the  market  is  going 
up  with  such  rapidity  that  you  can't  lose 
money." 

^  •  ou  can  always  lose  money,  but  the 
\j  market  is  indeed  skyrocketing.  Some 
J  years  ago  Alan  Safani  offered  the 
*^  same  Cycladic  head  that  Vermeule 
was  referring  to  for  $125,000,  and  there 
were  no  takers.  Safani  remembers  that  this 
very  head  was  purchased  by  a  dealer  in  the 
1960s  for  $8,000.  Edward  Merrin,  of  the 
Merrin  Gallery,  who  (acting  for  his  part- 
nership, put  together  with  the  financier 
Asher  Edelman)  paid  a  little  over  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  piece  at  Sotheby's,  says,  "The 
Cycladic  head  is  going  to  be  like  the  fijur- 
minute  mile.  Two  million  dollars  is  no 
longer  a  barrier."  Merrin  thinks  the  un- 
precedented price  will  only  attract  more 
cfjllectors  to  antiquities.  "High  prices  at- 
tract people,"  he  says,  "not  the  (jther  way 
around.  Most  people  come  into  the  stock 


market  when  it's  at  its  absolute  zenith." 

He  is  probably  right.  TTie  prices  of  Ro- 
man marble  heads  have  long  since  broken 
the  $500,000  barrier.  A  Roman  imperial 
portrait  head  was  recently  offered  to  Cor- 
nelius Vermeule  for  $2  million.  And  the 
collectors  are  definitely  not  being  scared 
off.  Antiquities  dominated  the  Winter 
Antiques  Show  in  New  York  last  year. 
"Archeo  style"  in  design,  what  the  Italians 
call  scavo  (for  "excavated"),  is  very  much 
in  vogue. 

Who  are  the  collectors?  As  a  group,  sig- 
nificantly enough,  they  are  unusually  shy 
of  publisity.  Names  crf;p  up  here  and 
there:  Leon  Levy  and  Shelby  White,  for 
example,  collect  antiquities  and  fund  ar- 
chaeological digs  in  Israel.  Lawrence 
Fleischman,  who  runs  the  Kennedy  Gal- 
leries, in  New  York,  where  he  sells  con- 
temporary paintings,  is  known  to  be  a 
"collector  of  substance."  Jonathan  Rosen, 
who  co-owns  Atlantis  Antiquities,  started 
out  as  a  collector.  But  most  antiquities  col- 
lectors prefer  to  remain  anonymous,  and, 
tellingly,  none  would  grant  interviews  for 
this  article. 


ARIADNE6ALLERIES 


"Archaeologists," 
says  Torkom 
Demirjian  with 
disdain,  "area 
hunch  of  self- 
serving  and  self- 
centered  people." 
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Alan  Safani  thinks  it  is  because  "collec- 
tors are  concerned  about  publicity;  they 
are  concerned  that  foreign  governments 
could  be  coming  after  them. "  The  republic 
of  Cyprus  did  indeed  come  after  an  India- 
napolis dealer,  Peg  Goldberg,  in  the  re- 
cent case  of  the  Kanakaria  mosaics,  and  a 
U.S.  judge  ordered  the  mosaics,  for  which 
Goldberg  paid  $1.08  million,  returned  to 
Cyprus.  This  is  not,  however,  the  land- 
mark case  the  press  made  it  out  to  be.  The 
Kanakaria  mosaics  came  from  a  known  site 
and  were  thoroughly  documented;  they 
were  stolen  property,  in  other  words,  and 
Indiana  law  prohibits  the  transfer  of  title 
from  a  thief. 

Usually,  ancient  art  is  undocumented;  a 
large  proportion  of  what  appears  on  the 
market  is  fresh  out  of  the  ground.  Nothing 
is  safer  than  dealing  in  this  art.  Nobody 
knows  where  it  came  from,  so  no  country 
can  undeniably  claim  it  as  its  own  (see  My 
Eye,  page  119).  Nor  is  it  illegal  to  import 
antiquities  into  this  country — except  for 
pre-Columbian  ones — even  if  they  were 
exported  illegally  from  their  country  of  ori- 
gin. (See  box  on  the  McClain  decision, 
page  93.)  As  for  penalties,  even  when  the 
art  is  documented  and  known  to  be  stolen, 
the  only  penalty  the  buyer  may  face  is  the 
need  to  return  it.  Even  smugglers  of  docu- 
mented stolen  art,  which  it  is  illegal  to 
import,  seldom  go  to  jail. 

In  the  old  days  antiquities  collectors 
tended  toward  the  scholarly  type  whose 
interest  was  art-historical  or  archaeologi- 
cal, or  they  were  people  who  simply  want- 
ed something  old.  No  more.  Something 
simply  old  will  not  do;  now  collectors  want 
art,  and  they  want  the  best.  Torkom  Dem- 
irjian,  of  the  Ariadne  Galleries,  in  uptown 
Manhattan,  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween "what  is  antiquarian  and  what  is 
ancient  art,  what  is  art  of  very  high  quality 
and  what  is  just  purely  old.  Some  time  ago 
that  distinction  was  not  very  clear.  It's 
clear  now." 

♦  t  is  clear  most  of  all  in  the  galleries 
-m  themselves,  which  have  learned  how  to 
I  display  and  light  and  show  pieces  off 
%/  with  a  taste  and  a  sense  for  quality  that 
puts  Tiffany  to  shame.  Demirjian's  Ar- 
iadne Galleries  is  a  prime  example.  Full  of 
gorgeous,  museum-quality  pieces,  the  gal- 
lery manages  to  make  its  display  both 
straightforward  and  seductive.  Edward 
Merrin  places  his  pieces  against  dark  back- 
grounds and  throws  spotlights  on  them  for 
maximal  dramatic  effect. 

And  the  antiquities  trade  is  no  longer  a 
trade  for  old  men  who  came  to  it  out  of  the 
antiques  business  or  the  Middle  Eastern 


The  Bronze  Panther 

Imagine  that,  while  browsing  in  your  favorite  antiq- 
uities store,  you  find  and  covet  a  beautiful  object. 
Suppose  further  that  it,  unlike  most  antiquities,  can 
be  traced  directly  back  to  an  illegal  dig.  Can  you  buy 
it  legally? 

A  case  in  point  concerns  some  Roman  artifacts 
that  turned  up  in  the  Ariadne  Galleries,  in  New  York 
City  (also  see  My  Eye,  page  119).  They  evidently 
came  from  an  archaeological  site  in  Icklingham 
England,  about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
Cambridge.  A  Roman  villa  was  found  there  in 
1877.  After  further  excavations  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  the  owner  of  the  land,  John 
Browning,  tried  to  stave  off  fortune  hunters 
by  hiding  in  the  hedgerows  at  night,  ready  to 
pounce.  He  did  the  job  well,  except,  it  seems,  for  a 
night  m  1982. 

That  year,  Ian  Longworth,  the  keeper  of  prehis- 
toric and  Romano-British  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  presented  with  Polaroids  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  Roman  hoard  from  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.,  including  a  bronze  panther  with  inlaid  sil- 
ver spots.  Although  the  pieces  were  never  directly 
offered  to  the  British  Museum,  the  implication  was 
that  they  were  available.  Longworth  passed  them  up 
despite  their  apparent  quality,  because  "it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  been  acquired  illicitly."  He  did 
keep  the  pictures  and  heard  soon  thereafter  that  the 
pieces  had  come  from  Icklingham. 

Last  February,  Marion  True,  the  curator  of  antiq- 
uities at  the  Getty  Museum,  was  offered,  by  the 
Ariadne  Galleries,  a  bronze  panther  with  inlaid  sil- 
ver spots,  along  with  several  other  pieces  allegedly 
from  the  same  find.  Suspecting  that  they  might  have 
come  from  England,  she  compared  notes  with  Long- 
worth.  The  panther  was  the  one  Longworth  had  seen 

rug  trade.  Alan  Safani,  whose  family  has 
been  in  the  business  for  three  generations, 
says  that  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  "there 
were  a  lot  of  good  dealers,  but  they  didn't 
have  any  scruples.  They  would  sell  fakes; 
they  would  sell  restored  pieces  to  collec- 
tors without  telling  them  they  were  re- 
stored." Safani  himself  is  academically 
trained;  he  has  a  degree  from  the  Institute 
of  Fine  Arts  at  New  York  University.  And 
he  mentions  other  names:  Michael  Ward, 
of  Michael  Ward,  Inc.;  Brian  Aitken,  of 
the  Acanthus  Gallery.  They  are  relatively 


in  1982.  "We  told  Marion  that 

to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  piece  was  taken 
without  the  landlord's  permission,"  says  Ltmg- 
worth.  The  Getty  dropped  it  from  consideration. 

Since  then,  Browning  has  waged  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  prove  his  ownership  of  the  hoard  and  to  prod 
the  government  into  taking  a  recovery  action.  "My 
objective  is  to  have  the  hoard  on  display  in  perpetu- 
ity in  England  and  to  send  a  message  to  antiquities 
poachers,"  said  the  doughty  farmer.  Browning  per- 
suaded the  police  to  start  an  investigation  in  1989. 
Six  arrests  were  made  in  connection  with  the  case  in 
September,  and  more  may  be  forthcoming. 

Meantime,  the  panther,  valued  at  an  estimated 
$600,000,  sits  in  the  Ariadne  Galleries.  Torkom 
Demirjian,  the  gallery's  proprietor,  states  that  the 
pieces  in  question  were  acquired  in  a  country  where 
the  trade  in  antiquities  is  completely  legal:  "They 
were  not  acquired  in  some  airport.  The  most  you  can 
do  is  ask  the  owner,  'Do  you  know  where  rhev  were 
found.''  In  this  case,  they  did  not.  1  do  not  know  how 
objects  get  discovered,  or  get  in  or  get  out.  We  are 
here  to  make  sure  that  when  objects  are  found,  won- 
derful things  happen  to  them." 

He  is  saying  that  no  one  is  likely  to  prosecute  you 
if  you  buy  them.  — T/iorruu  BcILt 

young.  People  like  these  are  going  to  be 
extremely  sophisticated  about  the  quality 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  objects  they 
buy  and  sell. 

The  antiquities  tnide  has  caught  up  to 
the  rest  of  art-world  marketing.  It  has 
acquired  a  sheen;  it  has  become  a  little 
glitzy.  Athena  Fimd  II  advertised  its 
investment  opportunities  with  videotape 
cassettes.  Galleries  put  on  shows  that  rival 
museum  shows  in  quality.  Catalogs  are 
glossier  and  glo.ssier.  The  prices  are  catch- 
ing up,   too.   Two  million  dollars  lor  a 


Almost  nohody  goes  to  jail 
for  these  crimes. 
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ATLANTIS  ANTIQUITIES 


Donatella  Hecht 
is  one  of  the  new 
breed  of  dealers, 
insisting  on  the 
quality  and 
authenticity  of 
pieces  for  sale. 


Cycladic  head  that  just  a  few  years  ago 
nobody  wanted  at  one-sixteenth  the  price  ? 
"It  doesn't  seem  unrealistic,"  says  Torkom 
Demirjian,  "nor  does  it  seem  outrageous, 
because  antiquities  by  nature  are  still  the 
most  undervalued  art  there  is  that  has 
passed  the  test  of  time.  Antiquities  by 
nature  are  still  the  best  deal  there  is." 

On  the  same  day  when  Edward  Merrin 
bought  the  Cycladic  head,  others  paid 
record  prices  for  a  Sumerian  cylinder  seal, 
a  Roman  marble  head,  a  Roman  marble 


vase.  We  are  talking  about  a  boom,  the 
kind  of  boom  that  sweeps  away  scruples 
and  inhibitions,  the  kind  that  makes  col- 
lectors and  museums  even  greedier  and 
more  competitive  than  usual,  the  kind 
that  makes  dealers  rich.  And  this  boom  is 
having  a  decided  impact  on  the  level  of 
theft  and  looting  in  the  countries  of  origin, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Greece,  and  dozens  of  oth- 
ers, where  word  has  spread  that  there  is 
real  money  to  be  made  in  the  business  of 
supplying  the  burgeoning  demand  for  an- 
cient art. 

Archaeologists  are  probably  the  ones 
most  aware  of  the  problems  this  booming 
market  is  creating  in  countries  of  origin. 
Certainly  it  is  they  who  most  feel  the  loss 
of  knowledge  involved  in  "uncontrolled 
excavation,"  the  bureaucratic  term  for 
looting.  In  northeastern  Thailand  archae- 
ologists did  test  excavations  at  a  village 
known  as  Ban  Chiang  in  the  late  1960s 
and  earlyJ970s,  soon  after  the  site  was  dis- 
covered, and  found  evidence  of  a  relative- 
ly advanced  civilization  that  went  back 
6,000  years.  By  the  mid-1970s,  however, 
when  major  scientific  excavation  finally 
got  under  way,  almost  the  only  area  left 
undisturbed  by  the  local  villagers  was  un- 
der a  road,  and  that  was  where  the  archae- 
ologists had  to  excavate.  What  had  hap- 
pened.' Rumors  of  the  site's  age  and  impor- 
tance had  reached  the  antiquities  market 
in  Bangkok,  and  dealers  and  collectors 
began  showing  up  in  Ban  Chiang  looking 
for  interesting  pieces.  The  villagers  rapidly 
became  adept  at  "uncontrolled  excava- 
tion," and  then  at  the  manufacture  of 
fakes,  to  supply  this  sudden  demand.  The 
Ban  Chiang  culture  is  now  scattered  all 
over  the  world. 
♦  n  the  sites  of  classical  antiquity  the 

I  looting  is  often  much  better  organized, 
and  more  sinister,  than  it  was  at  Ban 
Chiang.  Ross  Holloway,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  leading  classical  archae- 
ologists in  America,  remembers  that  when 
he  did  his  graduate  work  at  Morgantina, 
the  site  in  Sicily  where  the  huge  cult  statue 
acquired  last  year  by  the  Getty  Museum  is 
rumored  to  have  been  found  {Connoisseur, 
October  1988),  "it  was  very  clear  that 
there  were  things  found  by  chance,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  there  was  a  network 


The  museums  buy  first  and 
ask  questions  later. 
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by  which  local  farmers  could  sell  them." 
But  now,  says  HoUoway,  the  situation  in 
the  Mediterranean  area  has  become  more 
serious.  "If  you're  going  to  move  some- 
thing that  weighs  several  tons,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  Getty's  larger-than-life 
sculpture,  "you  need  organization.  And 
you  get  more  organization,  the  more  bar- 
riers there  are  in  bringing  supply  and 
demand  together.  I  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that,  with  the  prices  that  are 
going  today,  very  unsavory  elements  were 
not  taking  an  interest  in  it." 

Kenan  T.  Erim,  an  archaeologist  at 
New  York  University,  who  has  spent 
twenty-eight  years  excavating  at  Aphrodi- 
sias,  a  major  site  of  Hellenic  culture  in 
Turkey,  agrees.  "I  think  it's  exactly  similar 
to  the  drug  trade,"  he  says.  "There  must  be 
a  demand  from  collectors  and  museums." 
Charles  Koczka,  a  former  U.S.  Customs 
agent  whose  specialty  was  smuggled  art, 
believes  that  the  trade  in  smuggled  art  is 
second  only  to  the  drug  trade  in  dollar  vol- 
ume and  that  organized  crime  is  very  much 
involved  in  it. 

It  is  the  loss  of  context  that  archaeolo- 
gists mourn  most.  Ross  HoUoway  once 
assisted  in  the  excavation  at  Morgantina 
of  a  red-figure  krater  by  Euthymedes,  a 
vase  painter  contemporary  with  the  great 
Euphronios  and  "no  less  important. "  From 
the  context  HoUoway  was  able  to  deter- 
mine that  the  vase  had  been  "thrown  out  a 
window  of  a  largish  building"  that  he 
thinks  was  the  home  of  the  strongman  of 
the  time,  who  had  been  overthrown  in  a 
social  upheaval  in  464  B.C.  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Sicily  for  the  Sicilians.  "Because  the 
vase  came  from  a  controlled  excavation, 
we  know  more  than  the  physical  circum- 
stance of  its  defenestration  in  464-  We 
know,  or  can  guess,  what  it  meant  to  its 
owner.  .  .  .  The  vase  is  decorated  with  a 
scene  of  a  'symposium,'  or  drinking  party, 
of  the  sort  that  the  tyrant  and  his  friends 
would  have  practiced  in  the  name  of  cul- 
ture. On  the  other  side  is  a  battle  of 
Greeks,  led  by  Herakles,  fighting  Ama- 
zons. Herakles  in  his  travels  had  met  and 
subdued  the  opposition  in  Sicily,  and  the 
tyrant  must  surely  have  seen  himself  in  the 
role  of  Herakles  policing  the  barbarians. 
Now  every  time  I  walk  down  the  rows  of 
Greek  vases  in  our  museums,  for  all  their 
mythological  decoration  and  inherent 
beauty,  I  wonder  how  much  more  any  one 
of  them  would  tell  us  if  only  we  knew." 

Looters  digging  for  salable  pieces  will 
break  up  or  discard  material  that  is  not 
salable,  material  that  may  be  extremely 
revealing  to  an  archaeologist.  Erim  notes 
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The  hoom  sweeps  away 
scruples  and  inhibitions. 


that  hoards  or  treasure  troves  are  frequent- 
ly scattered  in  order  to  enhance  their  mar- 
ket value.  Cornelius  Vermeule  talks  about 
the  Roman  head  that  he  acquired  for  the 
Boston  museum  from  a  collection  in  Cali- 
fornia. "What  wasn't  known,  because  it 
wasn't  published,  was  that  somebody  had 
climbed  over  the  fence  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  in  Rome  and  had  brutalized  this 
statue,  knocked  the  head  off,  in  some  stor- 
age area.  We  published  the  head  in  our 
annual  report  and  I  published  it  in  a  book, 
Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  in  America, 
with  complete  documentation."  The 
director  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Euge- 
nio  la  Rocca,  read  the  book,  recognized 
the  head,   and  notified  Vermeule,   who 

Toothlessness  and  Hypocrisy 

Of  all  the  weapons  the  United  States  has  for  control- 
ling the  illicit  trade  in  antiquities,  the  best  is  the 
UNESCO  Convention.  Indeed,  federal  lawyers 
joined  the  international  team  to  write  the  conven- 
tion in  1970  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  illegal 
import,  export,  and  transfer  of  cultural  property. 
Although  Congress  ratified  the  convention  in  1972, 
only  a  decade  later  did  it  pass  enabling  legislation  to 
implement  the  agreement.  And  that  legislation 
pulled  the  convention's  teeth. 

Most  of  the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  con- 
vention are  interested  mainly  in  preventing  the 
export  of  their  stocks  of  art.  Japan  and  the  major  art- 
importing  countries  did  not  sign  the  agreement— 
and  therein  lies  the  convention's  weakness.  The 
implementing  legislation  of  1983  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  the  president  of  the  United  States  may  not 
take  action  until  the  other  major  art-importnig 
countries  do  something  to  stop  the  flow  ot  illegally 
exported  cultural  property  across  their  borders — 
such  as  signing  the  convention.  Without  such  a  stip- 
ulation, the  flow  of  illegally  exported  artifacts  would 
simply  be  diverted  to  those  countries.  To  date,  _ 
however,  the  art-importing  coun- 
tries have  shown  little  inclina-  \  ^ 
tion  to  follow  the  United 
States's  lead. 

Other  provisions  fur- 
ther weaken  the  en- 
abling legislation.  For 
one  thing,  the  law  docs^ 
not  classify  objects  taken 


promptly  returned  the  head  to  Rome.  The 
thieves  had  done  cc^nsiderable  damage  to 
it.  The  statue  is  thought  to  be  a  portrait  ot 
a  young  boy  as  the  god  Dionysos,  with  his 
right  hand  draped  over  his  head.  Most  of 
this  hand  is  now  missing,  as  is  some  o(  the 
hair  on  the  statue's  head.  The  nose  was 
also  damaged.  Prior  to  the  theft  ot  the 
head,  the  statue  was  intact. 

the  theft  ot  documented  antiquities  is 
one  thing;  the  uncontrolled  excavation 
of  unknown,  undocumented  antiqui- 
ties, something  else.  It  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple matter  for  a  dealer  to  invent  a  proven- 
ance for  a  piece,  even  to  provide  invented 
documentation.  Even  the  distinguished 
Cornelius  Vermeule  freely  admits  that  he 


from  unknown,  unregistered  archaeokigical  sites  as 
stolen  property.  For  a  country  like  Turkey,  say,  to 
recover  such  property,  Turkish  officials  would  have 
to  make  a  formal  request  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  take  action,  which  it  may  not  do  until 
the  request  has  been  lix^ked  at  by  the  Cultural  Prop- 
erty Advisory  Committee,  a  body  that  the  enabling 
legislation  sets  up.  The  red  tape  is  so  formidable  that 
a  foreign  government  would  have  to  think  hard 
before  starting  the  puKess. 

Because  the  law  is  only  .sporadically  enforced,  it  is 
also  routinely  ignored  by  dealers,  collecton;,  and, 
alas,  most  major  museums,  too.  The  museums'  p*wi- 
tion  is  stunningly  hypocriiical.  In  1970,  following 
the  lead  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  museum, 
the  PealxKly  and  F\)gg  mu.seums,  at  Harvard,  and  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  luu.seum,  in  Washington,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  no  longer  acquire  antiqui- 
ties that  did  not  have  a  convincing  provenance. 
Hmbarrassed  bv  the  precedent  set  by  these  small 
museums,  the  AssiKJation  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
in  197^  passed  a  resolution  advocating  that  member 
museums  refuse  to  acquire  works  of  art  "im[\irtcd 
into  the  United  States  or  Canada  in  viola- 
\  tion  of  the  rele\ant  laws  obtaining  in  the 
countries  ot  ongin,"  as  spelled  nut  in 
theUNESCOConventKtn.  The 
1    i  <  miy  problem  is  tint  n,       ,    • 

miiM'ums  have  cons^u  y  ' 
■  ^     ^j         (be  stated  pt)licv 
/  /^,  .^        to  own  antuii 
/      ,•'        "^    get  them 
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is  in  the  business  of  acquiring  antiquities 
(though  he  will  not  buy  any  object  whose 
provenance  cannot  be  traced  at  least  back 
to  1971).  The  Boston  museum's  collection 
of  classical  antiquities  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  He  does  not  intend  to  let  the 
collection  stagnate.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  under  its  dy- 
namic curator  of  ancient  art,  Arielle  Koz- 
loff;  of  the  Metropolitan  under  the  semi- 
retired  but  still  powerful  Dietrich  von 
Bothmer;  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  under 
Ellen  Reeder;  of  the  Getty  Museum  under 
Marion  True. 

All  these  museums  are  buying.  It  is  a  not 
uncommon  practice  among  them  to  buy 
first  and  ask  questions  later,  or  not  at  all. 
Because  of  this  aggressiveness,   and  be- 

There  Has  to  Be  a  Better  Way 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  antiquities  boom 
is  the  growing  desire  by  the  countries  with  archaeo- 
logical riches  to  keep  or  recapture  their  treasures. 
Among  the  recent  developments: 

■  Italian  officials,  believing  that  the  huge 
cult  figure  bought  by  the  Getty  Museum 
in  the  summer  of  1988 — a  7.  S-foot- 
high  piece  with  no  provenance- 
must  have  come  from  the  an- 
cient settlement  of  Morganti- 

0  na,  in  central  Sicily,  are  look- 
c  ing  for  missing  pieces  of  the 
\       statue  on  the  site.  If  they  find 

1  any,  the  Italians  will  ask  that  the 
?       sculpture  be  returned. 
;  ■  Italian  investigators  in  Fano, on 
c       Adriatic  coast, have  found  what  is  described  as  a 
i      "calcareous  accretion"  containing  traces  of  bronze. 
;       Interest  has  risen  because  this  object,  almost  certain- 
]      ly  part  of  a  classical  statue's  core,  was  discovered  by 
l      the  farmer  on  whose  land  the  famous  "Getty 
I      bronze,"  otherwise  called  Athlete  Crmming  Himself, 
i      was  known  to  have  been  kept  before  being  smuggled 
^      out  of  Italy.  The  farmer  gave  it  to  a  local  land  asses- 

c 

cause  of  the  high  visibility  of  their  acquisi- 
tions, American  museums  (much  more 
than  American  collectors)  have  become 
symbols — both  to  archaeologists  and  to 
the  countries  where  antiquities  are  found 
—  of  the  abuses  that  are  inherent  in 
the  antiquities  trade.  And  the  animosity 


among  the  various  parties  is  growing. 

Take,  for  example,  an  incident  that 
occurred  shortly  after  the  Getty  cult-statue 
scandal  broke.  A  Rome  newspaper.  La 
Reppublica,  ran  a  story  implying  that 
American  archaeologists  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  "It's  really  a  slur," 
says  Joseph  Carter,  an  archaeologist  at  the 
University  of  Texas  who  does  his  fieldwork 
in  southern  Italy.  "It  casts  doubt  on  the 
ethics  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
working  lat  Morgantinal."  He  does  not 
bother  to  add  that  the  slur  weakens  the 
ability  of  those  colleagues  to  get  permis- 
sion to  continue  working  in  the  host  coun- 
try. Kenan  Erim  says  that  he,  too,  has  been 
accused  by  local  officials  in  Turkey  of  be- 
ing involved  in  the  theft  of  material  from 


sor.  One  side  of  the  accretion  looks  as  if  it  might  once 
have  fit  the  inside  contour  of  the  statue's  left  thigh.  If 
that  is  true,  the  Getty  may  be  asked  to  give 
the  Athlete  back. 

s  there  a  better  way?  Yes.  Rather  than  just 
buying  a  splendid  seriesof  thirteenth- 
►*?.:     century  Byzantine  frescoes  in  1983, 
the  Menil  Foundation,  in  Hous- 
ton, launched  an  all-out  effort 
to  discover  their  provenance. 
The  frescoes,  it  turned  out, 
had  been  stolen  in  1 974  from  a 
Greek  Orthodox  church  in  a 
remote  part  of  Cyprus.  Next, 
the  foundation  carefully  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
church.  Title  to  the  works  remains  with  the 
church,  but  the  frescoes  themselves  were  restored  at 
the  Menil  Foundation's  expense  and  are  now  on  dis- 
play in  a  specially  built  structure  on  the  grounds 
of  the  foundation.    The  moral:    Only  if  all  the 
parties  concerned  are  open  and  honest  can  each  get 
what  it  wants. 

Aphrodisias — "because  we  are  foreigners, 
you  know.  I'm  of  Turkish  origin,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  anything.  I'm  outside  be- 
cause I  live  outside." 

Erim  maintains  good  relations  with  the 
archaeological  institute  in  Turkey  by 
promptly  reporting  the  presence  in  the 


The  thief  began  hy 
decapitnting  the  statue. 


West  of  objects  that  might  have  been 
looted  in  Turkey.  Not  surprisingly,  this 
has  engendered  a  good  deal  of  antagonism, 
particularly  from  scholars  on  museum 
staffs  in  the  West.  But  that  is  the  price 
Erim  must  pay  for  maintaining  a  working 
relationship  with  a  country  that  has  be- 
come highly  suspicious  of  the  Western  art 
establishment  and  its  inclination  to  over- 
look the  rules  in  order  to  acquire  more  and 
more  antiquities. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  make 
avid  buyers  the  villains  of  the  piece.  If 
many  major  museums  have  been  overly 
aggressive  about  acquisitions,  if  they  have 
not  asked  enough  questions  about  the  ori- 
gins of  the  antiquities  they  buy,  archaeolo- 
gists for  their  part  have  sometimes  been 
indifferent  to  the  protection  of  sites  and  to 
their  responsibilities  for  the  objects  they 
recover.  "Certain  things,"  says  Kenan 
Erim,  in  gentle  criticism  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, "should  be  more  efficiently  done." 
For  example,  there  should  be,  he  says, 
more  "restoration  whenever  it  is  discreet- 
ly feasible,  and  exhibition  of  the  find." 

--ealers  take  their  criticism  of  archae- 
I  ologists  much  further.  Torkom  Dem- 
y^  irjian  is  particularly  outspoken  on 
/  I  the  subject.  "Archaeologists,"  he 
^'^says,  "are  like  a  bunch  of  kids.  You're 
taking  their  toys  away.  Remember  how 
one  little  kid  would  have  eighty-eight 
thousand  Legos,  and  some  other  kid  wants 
to  play  with  two  pieces?  God  forbid  you 
touch  them,  because  they  were  in  a  pecu- 
liar order  and  you  preserve  the  order.  .  .  . 
Archaeologists  are  a  bunch  of  self-serving 
and  self-centered  people,  really.  They'd 
rather  not  disturb  something,  leave  it 
there  so  that  by  the  time  they're  eighty- 
nine  years  old,  they'll  still  have  something 
to  do.  They  don't  care  if  it  rots.  Literally.  I 
don't  take  their  arguments  seriously." 

Demirjian  has  a  point.  The  number  of 
archaeologists  is  limited  and  is  likely 
always  to  be  limited,  and  scientific  archae- 
ology is  very  slow  work  indeed.  The  num- 
ber of  archaeological  sites,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  enormous.  If  all  the  sites  were  pro- 
tected for  the  sole  benefit  of  archaeologists 
and  their  host  countries,  now  and  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  many  centuries,  if  not 
millennia,  before  the  artistic  wealth  still  in 
the  ground  was  exposed.  People  are  gener- 
ally not  aware  of  the  abundance  of  ancient 
art  that  survives.  For  all  the  depradations 
by  looters  at  Ban  Chiang,  archaeologists 
were  still  able  to  find,  catalog,  and  study 
sixteen  tons  of  material. 

In  the  early  1 970s  Cornelius  Vermeule's 
wife,  Emily  Vermeule,  led  an  archaeologi- 
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The  laws  of  some  countries 
almost  mvite  circumvention. 


cal  expedition  in  northern  Cyprus  that 
found  three  huge  Cypriot  tombs.  Each 
tomb  had  about  1,500  pots  in  it,  "plus," 
says  Vermeule,  "all  sorts  of  other  artifacts. 
And  they're  now  choking  the  museum  at 
Morfou,  now  part  of  occupied  Cyprus,  and 
the  National  Archaeological  Museum  in 
Nicosia — they're  choking  the  basement  of 
the  museum.  And  a  Cypriot  milk  bowl:  if 
you  got  five  hundred  of  them  from  a  tomb, 


MERRIN  GALLERY 


"High  prices 
attract  people," 
says  Edward 
Merrin.  He 
outdoes  museums 
in  displaying 
pieces 
dramatically. 


you  need  only  fifty  to  tell  you  your  whole 
scientific  story.  There  is  no  lack  of  things 
out  there."  In  the  museum  at  Cairo,  says 
Safani,  "they  still  have  objects  in  crates 
which  have  been  lying  there  since  World 
War  II,  unopened." 

Museums  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
are  glutted  with  material,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  how  well  they  care  for  it  or 
whether  they  will  ever  display  it.  In  1983 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  ancient 
pots  in  Peruvian  museums  were  crumbling 
from  lack  of  care,  textiles  were  disintegrat- 
ing, rats  and  insects  were  eating  mummi- 
fied remains.  The  proper  care  of  antiqui- 
ties requires  pollution-free  air,  humidity 


controls,  the  kind  of  lighting  that  will  not 
fade  colors — not  to  mention  a  staff  trained 
in  modem  conservation  techniques  and 
armed  with  modern  equipment.  Many 
small  museums,  many  small  countries  can- 
not afford  all  this,  but  most  collectors  can. 
So  can  major  museums  like  the  Getty  and 
the  Metropolitan. 

"What  I  would  love  to  do,"  says  Demir- 
jian,  "1  would  love  very  much  as  a  person 


One  or  two  pieces  to  enjoy.  It  is  more 
like  thousands — and  usually  the  best — but 
when  there  are  hundreds  ot  thousands  of 
pieces  in  storage  around  the  Mediterra- 
nean it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  some  of  this  art  might  be  shared. 
The  antiquities  trade  is  one  mechanism  for 
doing  that,  but  because  the  countries  of 
origin  do  not  legally  permit  the  export  of 
antiquities  for  sale,  the  trade  has  acquired 
an  odor  of  irresponsibility  that  people  like 
Demirjian  resent. 

The  countries  of  origin  have  too  many 
antiquities  to  take  care  of,  but  they  will  not 
let  any  of  them  go.  Cornelius  Vermeule 
notes  that  the  Boston  museum  has  thirty- 
five  Monets,  and  he  once,  he  says,  sug- 
gested a  swap  to  a  friend  in  the  Greek  an- 


who  loves  ancient  art  to  get  all  these  coun- 
tries and  all  these  archaeologists  to  take 
care  of  what  they  already  have  befi)re 
them,  and  the  Italian  and  the  Greek  and 
the  Turkish  museums,  and  all  the  other 
museums,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jordan- 
ians, please,  wash  your  cabinets,  put  in 
proper  lights,  make  sure  they  have  proper 
humidity.  Don't  destroy  what  you  already 
have.  And  don't  try  to  criticize  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  want  to  have  one  or  two 
pieces  to  enjoy.  Because  what  do  we  do 
with  these  things.'  Look;  we  get  it,  we 
mount  it,  we  put  in  conservation  work. 
We  bring  things  to  life.  We  really  bring 
credit  to  ancient  cultures." 


tiquities  service  of  one  Monet  for  a  unipie 
of  the  350  marble  gra\e  reliefs  in  the  Na- 
tional Archaet)logical  Museum  m  Atheiis. 
"Then  we  both  realized  that  generally  no 
government  perscMi  in  a  Mediterranean 
country  dares  take  the  initiative  ot  parting 
with  the  national  patrimony,"  Vermeule 
recalls.  "What  the  press  perceive  as  the 
bonum  Imbliaan  is  that  everything  found  in 
our  soil  is  sacred  to  us.  They  don't  perceive 
how  important  all  the  arts  arc  to  all  Euro- 
pean people." 

Actually,  swaps  of  the  kind  he  proposes 
seem  to  be  gaining  some  acceptance  at 
last.  Maxwell  L.  Anderson,  director  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  1 1 6) 
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fields  above  the  first  base  camp.    - 
Opposite:  loaded  yaks  plod  patiently, 
^r.r^biough  the  rain  with  sleeping  bags.  ^ 


THE  SEEDS  OF 
SHANGRI 

Through  western  China  with 
yak  and  camera 


By  Katherine  Whiteside 


ildemess  trekking  in 
China's  Sigunian 
Alps  is  most  success- 
ful when  undertaken 
with  the  best  of  fel- 
low travelers  and 
with  a  great  and  lof- 
ty mission.  Our 
group  of  ten  in- 
cluded men  and 
women  of  several  character  types — some 
with  pre- 1950  wit  and  manners,  some  with 
post- 1950  enthusiasm  and  derring-do,  a 
few  with  scholarly  or  scientific  back- 
grounds, and  one  engaging  rogue  with  a 
romantic  accent. 

Essential  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
this  group  was  a  support  system  made  up  of 
two  Western  guides,  one  a  registered 
nurse,  both  with  years  of  experience  in 
Asia;  a  People's  Republic  government  liai- 
son officer  with  the  looks  and  personality 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,  a  singsong  interpret- 
er from  the  Sichuan  Mountaineering  As- 
sociation, two  enterprising  Chinese  cooks 
dressed  like  kids  from  a  1950s  soda  shop, 
six  Tibetan  yak  drivers  in  blue  tunics,  and 
eighteen  long-haired  yaks. 

Equipped  with  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  wilderness  gear,  altimeters. 


compasses,  reference  books,  cameras,  a 
tape  recorder,  ropes,  a  medical  kit  fur- 
nished for  fairly  serious  field  surgery,  an  ice 
ax,  and  two  folding  picnic  tables  with  cafe 
parasols — all  tied  with  hand-spun  ropes  to 
the  barrel-sided  yaks — our  expedition  ot 
twenty-two  bipeds  and  eighteen  quadru- 
peds set  about  its  great  and  lotty  mission:  to 
collect  Chinese  wildflower  seeds. 

The  dynamo  behind  this  large  gathering 
of  people,  animals,  and  equipment  was 
Frank  Cabot,  a  gentleman  t)f  considerable 
standing  in  the  garden  world.  He  and 
Anne,  his  wife  of  forty  years,  had  been  on 
informal  plant-collecting  expeditions  to 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  his  writ- 
ten invitations  to  potential  Sigunian  trek- 
kers  he  stated  that  his  purpose  in  organiz- 
ing this  trip  was  twofold:  "1  hi>pe  to  collect 
seeds  oi  plants  that  could  grow  in  north- 
eastern North  America,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fulfill  a  desire  to  camp  in  a 
remote,  unspoiled  partofChina."  The  trip 
was  scheduled  for  three  weeks  in  October, 
a  prime  time  for  seed  harvesting  and  the 
best  bet  for  good  camping  weather. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the 
aforementioned  ten,  and  details  of  hiring 
crew  and  making  travel  arrangements  were 
turned  over  to  the  private-tours  section  of 
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Mountain  Travel,  in  El  Cerrito,  Califor- 
nia. Later,  almost  all  of  us  confessed  that 
such  was  our  faith  in  Frank  that  we  had 
mailed  in  large,  nonrefundable  deposit 
checks  without  actually  being  able  to  lo- 
cate our  destination  on  any  map.  The  most 
we  could  ascertain  was  that  the  Sigunian 
range  was  in  western  Sichuan,  a  province 
larger  than  France  and  almost  90  percent 
rural.  However,  the  prospect  of  seed  col- 
lecting in  the  Chinese  wilderness  was  so 
exciting  that  the  particulars  of  where  we 
were  actually  headed  counted  for  little  as 
we  dug  through  our  gardening  libraries. 

Perhaps  because  flower  gardening  is 
not  exactly  a  dangerous  sport,  gar- 
deners f)ften  seek  vicarious  thrills  in 
books  detailing  the  murders  (Pere 
Dubemard),  maimings  (E.  H.  Wil- 
son and  his  "lily  limp"),  and  lingering  ill- 
nesses (George  Forrest)  suffered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  new  poppies  and  primroses.  A  vast 
numberof  American  and  European  garden 
flowers  are  originally  from  China,  and 
Ernest  Henry  ("Chinese")  Wilson,  author 
of  A  Naturalist  in  We  m  C/iirw  with  Vas- 
cuL:.:',  Canura,  undLj,        'U^),  believed 


that  Sichuan  was  one  of  China's  prime  col- 
lecting spots.  Even  cursory  research  re- 
vealed that  the  proposed  venue  was  prom- 
ising, but  it  was  not  until  I  read  Reginald 
Farrer's  The  Rainbow  Bridge,  first  published 
in  1921,  that  I  realized  1  simply  had  to  go 
plant  collecting. 

Farrer  (1880-1920),  usually  credited 
with  starting  the  rock-gardening  cult  as 
well  as  popularizing  plants  from  the  Far 
East,  wrote  a  chapter  about  his  western 
Chinese  travels  entitled  "Over  the  Alps." 
Hoping  for  enlightenment  on  the  Sigu- 
nian range,  1  read  it  eagerly.  Nothing 
seemed  familiar,  but  1  later  discovered  that 
Farrer  simply  dispensed  with  difficult  Chi- 
nese place  names  and  invented  his  own 
phonetic  spellings,  a  practice  one  of  his 
fellow  explorers  admitted  "is  not  an  aid  in 
following  his  routes." 

Nevertheless,  Farrer's  enthusiastic  ex- 
cess was  enthralling;  he  loved  travel,  ad- 
venture, and  plants.  This  is  how  he  re- 
corded the  discovery  of  a  "silver  floor"  of 
edelweiss:  ".  .  .  in  warm  ecstasy  1  wan- 
dered, and  finally  lay  out  on  the  grass  of  a 
ruined  tower,  rapt  in  the  marvellous  ricb 


Last  day  on  the  trail:  Frank  Cabot,  grinning  in  the 
back  row  leh;  Katherine  Whiteside,  with  umbrella; 
next  to  her,  to  the  right,  Anne  Cabot,  Philippe  Mag- 
nler,  and  Tom  Wenzell.  In  front  of  Anne,  Chris  Gal- 
ligan;  the  guides  Jane  Gallie,  seated  in  the  front 
row,  and  Catherine  Cullinane,  farthest  left. 

colors  of  the  nearer  ranges,  and  the  diaph- 
anous blue  loveliness  of  the  far  ones.  The 
Perrier-Jouet  air  crowded  me  with  beati- 
tudes, and  the  mood  lasted  me  through  the 
evening.  ..."  Armed  with  this  encour- 
agement, 1  marked  off  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber for  a  Chinese  magical  mystery  tour. 

Our  group  of  ten  met  for  the  first  time 
in  Tokyo's  Narita  airport,  where  our  first 
challenge  was  to  get  the  ice  ax,  swathed  in 
packing  material,  away  from  a  suspicious 
official  and  onto  our  flight  to  Beijing. 
Despite  our  victory  and  new  camaraderie, 
we  spent  the  next  four  days  as  far  from  be- 
atific thoughts  as  weary  travelers  can  be. 

Mountain  Travel's  itinerary  had  pre- 
pared us  beforehand:  "Hay  five:  Depart 
after  breakfast  fi)r  an  all-day  drive  over 
Palung  Pass  (14,500  feet)  down  to  Zelun 
( 1 0, 500  teet)  on  a  handmade,  band-main- 
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tained  road  which  competes  aesthetically 
and  technically  with  the  most  exciting 
rides  in  the  world."  Even  in  this  day  of 
expedient  travel,  it  took  an  entire  working 
week  to  get  from  New  York  to  the  trail 
head.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  Chinese 
poet  Li  Bo  wrote,  "It  is  more  difficult  to  go 
to  Sichuan  than  to  get  to  heaven." 

One  redeeming  feature  of  that  road, 
"the  great  highway  between 
Chengtu  Fu  and  Lhassa  De"  that 
Wilson  traveled  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  the  wonderful  variety  of 
plant  life  on  its  dusty  verges.  As  our  vehi- 
cle bounced  and  careened  around  blind 
curves,  its  horn  blaring  incessantly,  we 
each  had  wild  eyes  glued  to  the  greenery 
flashing  by.  Upon  spotting  favorites  such 
as  graceful  stalks  of  white  and  pink  anemo- 
nes {Anemone  hupehensis),  rosy  hydran- 
geas, cotoneaster  in  beautiful  berry,  budd- 
leias  (two  types,  one  covered  with  silvery 
fur),  clematis,  and,  to  the  delight  of  our 
rhododendron  lover,  many  species  from 
that  complicated  genus,  we  would  request 
a  stop  by  repeating  the  first  Chinese  word 
we  learned,  ting. 

Reluctant  at  first  to  lose  face  by  letting 
dilapidated  army  and  lumber  trucks  over- 
take our  white  minibus,  our  gloved  driver 
would  feign  deafness  and  carry  on  at  top 
speed.  Although  we  did  not  mind  swerv- 
ing around  recent  landslides  and  ap- 
proaching oncoming  trucks  at  full  tilt, 
passing  by  a  particularly  promising  clump 
of  silky  grass  was  enough  to  set  ten  people 
screaming,  "TING!  TING!  TING!"  like 
an  ice-cream  truck  from  hell. 


On  the  handmade,  hand-maintained  road  leading  to 
Zelun,  where  they  slept  before  hitting  the  trail. 

murals,  and  tiny  terraced  fields.  The  day 
was  dark;  illness  and  fatigue  hung  over  us 
like  the  clouds.  On  top  of  a  bare,  foggy 
ridge  stood  a  forlorn  stone  shrine  with  rag- 
ged prayer  flags  hanging  limply  in  the  rain. 
We  passed  by  without  pausing. 

By  late  afternoon,  however,  the  sun 
broke  through  the  clouds  and  we  stragglers 
rallied  to  collect  a  frilly,  perfumed  dian- 
thus  and  to  admire  fields  of  blue  gentians 
dotted  with  the  bright  red  of  barberry. 


Our  lofty  mission  was  to  collect 
Chinese  wildflower  seeds. 


Eventually  the  driver  gave  in,  no  match 
for  determined  seed  collectors.  At  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  to  10,000  feet  we  began  col- 
lecting from  whatever  plants  we  found 
that  had  set  seeds.  We  knew  that  later  on 
we  would  collect  rarer  and  choicer  plants 
from  higher  elevations,  but  these  well- 
known  garden  plants  were  simply  irresisti- 
ble in  their  wild  state.  We  began  to  fill 
brown  envelopes  with  tiny  treasures. 

At  Zelun,  we  traded  minibuses  for  yaks 
and,  suffering  varying  degrees  of  altitude 
sickness,  finally  trekked  into  the  moun- 
tains. As  we  climbed  up  the  steep,  narrow 
valleys  and  foothills  of  the  Sigunian  Alps, 
our  views  were  restricted  to  misty  glimpses 
of  stone  huts  decorated  with  primitive 


Crossing  an  ice-cold  stream  just  before 
sunset,  we  emerged  from  a  small  forest  of 
prickly  oak  and  cheered  at  the  sight  of 
unburdened  yaks  lounging  among  red  plas- 
tic picnic  tables  and  striped  umbrellas. 
This  was  our  first  base  camp,  perched  on 
the  south  flank  of  the  Sigunian  range 
12,000  feet  up;  dinner  was  in  the  wok. 
Our  Chinese  crew  scurried  about  to 
serve  the  first  camp  meal,  earnest  and 
cheerful  as  a  group  of  aunties  organizing  a 
Thanksgiving  feast.  The  impish  face  of  our 
Huckleberry  Finn  liaison  officer  beamed 
sweetly  under  his  enormous  straw  hat  as  he 
motioned  for  us — meaning  trekkers  and 
our  two  Mountain  Travel  guides,  Cather- 
ine Cullinane  and  Jane  Callie — to  be 


CHINA'S  CELESTIAL  VALLEY 

seated  at  the  tables  he  had  gone  to  consid- 
erable trouble  to  bring. 

The  yak  herders,  like  silent  Wild  West 
cowbtiys,  sat  on  the  ground  nearby  and 
watched  in  polite  wonder  as  we  prepared 
to  dine.  For  ease  of  transport,  the  feather- 
weight tables,  with  attached  seats,  were 
designed  to  collapse  into  large  briefcase 
shapes.  When  they  were  opened  for  meals, 
with  cafe  umbrellas  waving  wildly  back 
and  forth,  six  long-legged  people  in  puffy 
jackets  attempted  to  fit  into  a  space  better 
suited  to  a  tea  party  for  four  toddlers. 
There  were  moments  when  1  feared  we 
would  all  fold  up  together  and  disappear 
down  the  mountain. 

Our  cooks  were  very  young  and  proud  of 
their  positions,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  shouting  and  posturing  during  their 
preparations.  Dishes  were  presented  one 
by  one,  in  Chinese  fashion,  and  as  our 
interpreter  served  each  communal  plate — 
gaudy  tin  platters  overflowing  with  unfa- 
miliar shapes  and  smells — he  would  stare 
upwards  into  the  brim  of  his  Celestial  Sea- 
sonings baseball  cap  and  sing  the  following 
helpful  information:  "This  is  meat"  or 
"This  is  vegetable. "  We  had  already  grown 
fond  of  our  Chinese  crew,  and  we  realized 
that  every  dish  was  prepared  and  served 
with  tremendous  goodwill,  but  the  ines- 
capable truth  was  that  the  food  was  terri- 
ble— the  worst  I  had  ever  eaten,  any- 
where. Thank  goodness  we  had  the  ritual 
of  the  picnic  tables  to  cheer  us  on  to  the 
subsequent  struggle. 

In  their  infinite  wisdtMii,  Mountain 
Travel  had  equipped  this  expedition  with 


Camp.na  in  liit-  tnoii  Pin  Valley,  which  leuoi  .o  the 
Celestial  Valley,  while  yaks  forage  for  supper. 
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China's  generally  poor  diet  in  mind.  They 
had  sent  enormous  bags  of  excellent 
cheeses,  salamis,  crackers,  soup  packets, 
and  chocolates.  As  we  labored  through  the 
succession  of  exotic  courses  during  all  the 
following  meals,  we  tried  not  to  hurt  our 
crew's  feelings  as,  one  by  one,  we  slipped 
over  to  munch  goodies  from  the  duffel. 

The  first  morning  in  the  mountains  we 
drank  coffee  and  watched  the  mist  rise, 
and  saw  what  Dr.  Wilson  described  in  A 
Naturalist  in  Western  China:  "a  series  of  stu- 
pendous mountain  ranges,  separated  by 
narrow  valleys,  well  forested  in  the  lower 


Prayer  flogs  flutter  In  the  sun  at  one  of  the  Buddhist 
shrines  set  up  to  protect  mountain  travelers. 

collecting  and  some  not.  Philippe  Mag- 
nier,  our  geologist  and  gung-ho  rock 
hound,  took  his  hammer  and  disappeared 
high  into  the  mountains.  TomWenzell,  an 
avid  bird-watcher,  departed  in  search  of 
the  lammergeier,  an  Asian  bird  of  prey 
with  a  nine-foot  wing  span.  Solitary 
Charles  Larus,  a  dedicated  rhododendron 
enthusiast  with  several  Asian  trips  under 
his  belt,  scampered  out  of  base  camp  with 
such  speed  and  determination  that  none 


"Good  ^ef,  you  guys!  You've  just 
walked  right  by  Ligularia  przewalskii! " 


parts  with  all  the  higher  peaks  extending 
above  the  snow-line.  These  ranges  are 
comparable  only  with  the  Himalayas,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  constitute  a  north- 
east extension."  This  was  the  China  we 
had  traveled  so  far  to  see,  and  from  now  on 
every  day  became  a  productive  delight. 

The  group's  forestry  specialist,  Christo- 
pher Galligan,  arose  early  and  built  a  big, 
bone-warming  fire  before  departing  to  col- 
lect cones  and  catkins.  (He  confessed  that 
the  rea.son  he  had  become  a  tree  surgeon 
was  that  he  loved  to  climb  trees  and  build 
fires. )  As  the  frost  melted  from  the  backs  of 
yaks  scattered  around  the  campsite,  we 
packed  our  lunches  (avoiding  the  C^hinese 
cookies  named  "Smell  rretty")  and  left  to 
explore  up  the  vallev 

We  traveled  aloi,         i  i    groups,  some 


dared  delay  him.  This  left  the  rest  of  us  to 
climb,  explore,  or  collect  seeds  under  the 
general  guidance  of  Frank  and  Anne. 

We  harvesters  traveled  in  straggly 
groups  along  the  muddy,  uneven  yak 
tracks  winding  up  the  mountains,  either 
carrying  or  wearing  a  day's  supply  of  essen- 
tial equipment.  This  consisted  of  a  back- 
pack full  of  protective  clothing  and  lunch 
and,  clanking  around  the  neck,  a  camera 
with  several  lenses  and  filters,  an  altime- 
ter, and  a  compass.  A  vest  with  many 
pockets  held  empty  envelopes,  full  enve- 
lopes, pens,  pocketknife,  and  a  small  plant 
press.  The  sun  was  very  bright,  so  we  wore 
hats  and  sunglasses  and  carried  an  odd 
assortment  of  umbrellas.  As  we  lumbered 
along  like  an  unorganized  parade  of 
clowns,   the  peacefiil  autumnal  hillsides 


frequently  echoed  with  our  cries:  "Mecon- 
opsis  inte^ifolia!"  "Daphne  retusal"  or 
"Good  grief,  you  guys!  You've  just  walked 
right  by  Ligularia  przewalskiiV 

We  collected  artemisia,  honeysuckle, 
six  or  seven  primula  species,  two  anem- 
ones, lilies,  roses,  a  very  choice  delphin- 
ium, bittersweet,  four  clematis,  two  gen- 
tians, a  heracleum,  and  three  different 
meconopsis.  We  spent  days  kneeling  on 
fawn-colored  hillsides  or  deep  in  Spanish- 
moss-draped  forests,  shaking  seeds  from 
dried  plants  and  collecting  souvenirs  un- 
available from  any  Friendship  Store. 

After  several  days  we  moved  our  base 
camp  around  to  the  other  flank  of  the  Sigu- 
nians  so  that  we  could  explore  the  roman- 
tically named  Celestial  Valley  and  collect 
from  a  different  area.  This  meant  that  we 
had  to  retrace  steps  we  had  wearily  trudged 
on  our  first  day  out  of  Zelun,  but  now  our 
moods  were  different.  We  were  getting 
acclimat^ized  to  the  high  altitudes,  we  had 
enjoyed  days  of  successful  collecting,  and 
bright  blue  slopes  of  gentians  seemed  to 
mirror  the  cloudless  skies  above. 

We  stopped  at  the  shrine  that  we  had 
passed  days  earlier  but,  on  this  sparkling 
occasion,  saw  it  through  different  eyes. 
Red  and  white  prayer  flags  waved  proudly 
in  the  breeze,  saluting  a  stunning  view  pre- 
viously obscured  by  mist.  At  last  we  could 
see  the  startling  white  summit  of  Mount 
Sigunian,  at  21,500  feet  the  highest  peak 
in  the  range.  We  stopped  for  a  long  time, 
taking  pictures  and  eating  lunch  among 
velvet  rosettes  of  edelweiss.  The  shrine, 
the  sky,  and  Sigunian  were  so  beautiful 
that  we  became  almost  delirious. 

Our  second  base  camp  was  beside  the 
pure  white  sandbanks  of  the  Zhon  Pin  Riv- 
er, nestled  in  between  the  bare  granite  pyr- 
amid of  Celestial  Peak  (18,000  feet)  and 


In  Spanish-moss-draped  forests  the  collectors  gath- 
ered plants  from  whose  dry  pods  they  shook  seeds. 
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the  even  loftier  snowcap  of  Mount  Sigu- 
nian.  (For  comparison:  the  Matterhom  is 
14,700  feet  high.)  We  spent  happy  days 
here,  each  morning  walking  up  into  the 
Celestial  Valley  past  the  hand-hewn  hut 
and  yak  corral  of  a  mountain  herb  gather- 
er. He  wore  rough  leggings,  woven  from 
yak  hair,  wrapped  around  his  legs  like  furry 
Ace  bandages,  and  he  and  his  house 
looked  identical  to  those  Dr.  Wilson  pho- 
tographed in  1913. 

The  Celestial  Valley  had  apparently 
suffered  landslides  in  May  and  June, 
and  we  were  forced  to  climb  high  up 
the  mountainsides  to  get  to  where 
plants  were  still  growing.  Thin  wa- 
terfalls, fed  from  glaciers  hanging  far  above 
our  heads,  made  clean  leaps  of  hundreds  of 
feet,  and  among  the  dripping  cliffs  we 
examined  alpine  plants  rarely  seen  in  their 
natural  state. 

At  one  point,  somewhere  around 
13,700  feet,  Frank  found  a  real  treasure: 
tiny  seed  capsules  rising  on  threadlike 
stalks  from  withered  tan  foliage  resembling 
nothing  grander  than  small,  dead  maiden- 
hair fern.  It  was  Paraquilegia  grandiflora, 
and  he  was  beside  himself  with  joy. 

At  dinner  a  few  nights  earlier  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  finding  this  rare 
plant.  "Its  foliage  is  like  a  tiny  aquilegia's, 
very  delicate,  and  the  flowers  are  like  small 
blue  or  white  anemones.  It  is  grown  in  the 
Alpine  House  at  Kew,  but  fresh  seed  is  pre- 
cious. Paraquilegia  can  be  grown  by  maybe 
only  ten  people  in  America,  twenty-five  in 
England,  and  perhaps  fifty  in  Scotland.  It's 
a  flower  rock  gardeners  will  kill  for!" 

Our  third  base  camp  was  farther  up  the 
Zhon  Pin  Valley,  in  a  high,  broad  meadow 
that  allowed  the  river  to  meander  in  twist- 
ing wide  turns.  Here  Charles  was  in  full 
glory.  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  that  "in  Western 
China,  the  Rhododendrons  are  a  special 
feature,"  and  although  1  rarely  have  met  a 
garden  specimen  that  1  have  liked,  the 
bare,  twisted  trunks  and  glossy,  unspotted 
foliage  of  these  wild  ones  were  very  beauti- 
ful. Some  had  leaves  with  fuzzy  indumen- 
tum that  looked  like  the  velvet  on  deer 
antlers,  and  others  had  fat,  tight  buds  of  a 
steely  blue.  Throughout  the  forest,  on 
moss-covered  "nursery"  logs,  tiny  new 
rhododendron  seedlings  sprouted. 

Jane,  one  of  our  Mountain  Travel 
guides,  formerly  of  the  high-altitude  re- 
search center  on  Mount  McKinley,  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  fun  to  accompany 
our  "rhodie  nut"  on  his  customarily  solo 
hunt.  Three  decades  younger  than  he,  she 
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In  the  Celestial  Valley,  some  13,700  feet  up,  Frank 
Cabot  collects  specimens  of  rare  Paraquilegia. 
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CHINA'S  CELESTIAL  VALLEY 


returned  exhausted  at  nightfall,  reporting 
that  thev  had  "moved  at  almost  a  dead  run 
the  entire  day."  When  we  asked  how  the 
rhododendron  collecting  had  gone, 
Charles's  face  broke  into  a  rare,  proud 
smile  that  declared  his  success. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  we  were  to  spend 
in  the  mountains,  several  of  us  decided  to 
climb  a  steep  ridge  that  rose  high  on  the 
north  flank  of  Sigunian.  The  path  was 
straight  up,  and  we  could  look  down  on  top 
of  the  tents  as  if  we  were  flying  over  them. 
We  quickly  climbed  above  the  yellow 
larch  trees  and,  panting  from  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, slowly  made  our  way  toward  15,000 
feet.  On  the  way  up  we  had  watched  in 
silent  awe  as  a  lammergeier  glided  on  pow- 
erful wings  over  our  heads,  and  had 
stopped  to  pay  homage  to  a  venerable 
rhodie  that  watched  over  the  wild  like  a 
contemplative  monk.  We  made  a  few 
attempts  at  collecting  seeds  from  the  low 
alpine  plants  clinging  to  the  mountain  but 
eventually  grew  so  dizzy  that  we  had  to 
concentrate  on  keeping  our  footing. 

We  could  see  Mount  Sigunian  very 
clearly  and  could  examine  the  top  ridges 
and  ice  fields  without  binoculars.  A  plume 
of  white  vapor  rose  from  its  sharp  summit 
and  disappeared  off  across  the  sky.  I  re- 
marked to  Catherine  Cullinane  that  I  felt 
a  little  drunk,  and  she,  a  member  of  the 
1986  Everest  North  Ridge  Expedition, 
told  me  with  a  grin,  "Well,  the  higher  you 
get,  the  higher  you  get."  I  found  a  safe 
place  to  rest,  deciding  to  enjoy  the  view 
and  think  about  the  trip. 

Our  group  had  collected  118  lots  of 
seeds  that  would  be  distributed  to  the  Roy- 
al Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  Arnold  Arboretum,  spe- 
cialist nurseries,  and  gardening  friends  like 
Penelope  Hobhouse  and  Rosemary  Verey. 
We  had  camped  in  an  area  of  China  so 
remote  that  it  remained  virtually  un- 
mapped. And  last  but  not  least,  ten  fairly 
eccentric  individualists,  accustomed  to 
doing  as  they  pleased,  had  survived  group 
travel.  Giggling  as  if  we  had  had  too  many 
cocktails,  Mick  (my  husband  and  the  pho- 
tographer on  this  trek)  and  I  spied  Frank, 
lying  down  at  14,200  feet,  exhausted  from 
oxygen  deprivation,  but  still  managing  to 
force  tiny  bits  of  vegetation  into  a  brown 
envelope.  Breathing  "Perrier-Jouet  air,"  I 
IcKjked  across  miles  and  miles  of  Chinese 
wilderness  and  recalled  the  words  of 
E.  H.  M.  Cox  (in  Plant  Huntinf^m  China; 
1945):  "It  is  an  hopKjrable  calling,  that  of 
plant  collector,  and  a  happy  one."  G 


Katherine  Whiteside  is  the  author  o/ Anriquc 
Flowers  (ivith  photo^rajM  hy  Mick  I  laics). 
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ART  AND  MONEY 


The  twilight  of  the 
american  mega  museum 

by  lawrence  malkin 


The  era  of  the  American  mega  mu 
seum,  with  its  crowd-catching, 
multimillion-dollar  master- 
pieces,  probahly  dates  from 
the  night  of  November  15, 
196 1,  when  Rembrandt's  Aris- 
totle Contemplating  the  Bust  of 
Homer  was  sold  at  Parke-Bernet 
in  New  York  for  $2.3  million, 
the  highest  ever  paid  until  then 
at  auction  for  a  work  of  art. 
Three  of  the  four  final  bidders 
were  museums — the  winner, 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  and  Pittsburgh's  Car 
negie  Institute.  If  the  Rembrandt 
were  auctioned  today,  it  is  likely  that 
only  the  fourth  bidder,  the  great  Euro- 
pean collector  Baron  Heinrich  von  Thys- 
sen,  would  be  present  to  raise  his  paddle. 
American  museums  no  longer  can  af- 
ford to  be  the  grand  acquisitors  of  the 
world's  great  art  treasures.  Private  collec- 
tors,  chasing  fewer  and  fewer  master- 
works,  now  are  driving  prices  higher  and 
higher  by  overspending  on  works  of  lesser 
quality.  The  museums'  predicament  has 
been  exposed  by  the  breakdown  of  a  ram- 
shackle system  of  tax  incentives 
that  helped  build  up  our  nationa 
patrimony  of  art. 

Early  this  century,  when  Congress 
passed  new  tariff  laws,  art  was  left  free  of 
duty  at  the  insistence  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
who  had  promised  to  import  his  collection 
and  give  it  to  the  Met.  Only  a  portion 
eventually  went  to  the  museum — his  heirs 
auctioned  the  rest — but  the  policy  was  set, 
loopholes  and  all.  Lacking  a  tradition  of 
royal  or  state  patronage,  Congress  sup- 
ported donations  to  museums  the  way  it 
does  most  pnjgrams  it  finds  desirable  but 
embarrassing — by  the  back  door,  through 
what  is  called  a  tax  expenditure.  Ever 
since  income-tax  rates  were  sharply  raised 
during  World  War  I,  donors  of  art  (among 
other  things)  generally  have  been  allowed 
to  deduct  the  value  of  their  charitable  gifts 
from  their  income. 

"For  a  long  time,  the  notion  was  that  it 
was  h  '^hiy  desirable  to  transfer  artistic 


Just  when  the  museum  had  assumed  the  stature  of  a 
cultural  temple,  along  came  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

property  from  the  private  to  the  public 
domain,  whether  it  was  a  novelist's  manu- 
script or  a  $50  million  van  Gogh,"  ex- 
plains James  D.  Burke,  the  eloquent  direc- 
tor of  the  Saint  Louis  Museum  of  Art. 
"Not  all  the  effects  of  such  a  system  are 
pure,  but  it  gave  America  something  that 
America  didn't  have  a  hundred  years  ago: 
access  to  the  world  and  to  history,  art,  and 
archaeology,  in  tangible  form.  Now  we 
have  to  decide  whether  that  chapter  is 
closed.  Our  museums  are  one  of  the  great 
things  to  have  developed  as  democratic 
institutions;  and  millionaires  gave  them 
Monets,  Matisses,  and  our  American 
painters  so  that  those  works  would  be 
accessible  to  you." 


The  chief  support  of  this  move- 
ment was  a  fiscal  invention  called 
appreciated  property.  Let  us  say 
that  some  years  back  a  collector 
bought  Jasper  Johns's  False 
Start  for  $3,811,  as  the  wise 
and  generous  connoisseur 
Francois  de   Menil,    of 
Houston,  actually  did  when 
he  bought  it  from  the  artist 
himself,  some  decades  ago. 
Under  the  old  law,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  the  painting 
for  years  as  its  value  rose,  and 
then  donated  it  to  a  museum, 
even  the  family  collection.  He 
would  have  offset  part  of  his  high- 
ly taxed  income  against  a  deduction 
equal  to  the  multimillion-dollar  mar- 
ket value  of  the  painting. 

The  system  also  encouraged  gifts  by  the 
old  rich  of  appreciated  stock  to  universities 
and  real  estate  to  nature  conservancies. 
But  because  of  its  easy  availability, 
social  cachet,  and  swift  rise  in  price,  art 
was  particularly  attractive  to  the  nouveau 
riche.  At  museums,  it  was  no  secret  that 
curators  and  directors  would  spend  years 
cultivating  a  taxpayer's  taste,  and  his 
purchases,  while  waiting  for  him  to 
donate  to  the  museum.  This  was 
•^  the  basis  for  many  great  public  collec- 
tions of  our  day.  The  amount  of  public  sub- 
sidy varied  with  individual  taxpayers,  but 
as  a  rule  of  thumb,  it  worked  out  as  a  50 
percent  matching  grant  when  income-tax 
rates  were  at  that  level. 

As  with  any  tax  shelter,  abuses  oc- 
curred. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  set 
up  its  own  panel  of  art  experts  to  ensure 
that  donors  did  not  get  big  tax  credits  for 
junk  {Connoisseur,  May  1989).  Congres- 
sional mean-spiritedness  began  to  show  in 
the  1969  Tax  Act.  While  that  law  expand- 
ed the  deductions  available  to  rich  donors, 
artists  were  limited  to  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  materials  alone.  If  Louise  Nevelson 
wanted  to  donate  one  of  her  sculptures  to  a 
museum,  she  could  deduct  only  the  cost  of 
the  egg  crates  she  had  used  to  construct  it. 
Finally,  the  donors  themselves  were  en- 
trapped by  the   1986  Tax  Reform  Act, 
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which  was  de<i^ied  to  close  kx^pholes  m 
oil  and  real  estate  but  alsc>  p«enali:ed  gitrs 
to  museums  thrcxigh  something  called 
the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax. 

Under  the  WSc  law,  the 
dccKU  ot  that  J  asper  J  ohns 
could  have  deducted 
only  his  original  cost,  or 
$3,S11,  tTom  his  tax  bill. 
As  an  added  burden  on  his 
charirv,  under  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax  nile  he  would 
also  have  had  to  list  the  million 
ot  dollars  in  appreciated  val- 
ue on  his  tax  form,  just  as 
it  he  had  sold  the  paint- 
ing, and  then  pay  at  least  a 
minimum  2 1  percent  tax  on  the  value 
ot  the  gift.  Fran^MS  lehises  to  discuss  the 
precise  terms  under  which  he  owned  and 
sold  Falv:  Sun,  but  tor  him  the  K^ttom  line 
must  have  been  clear.  He  could  avoid  this 
pvunitive  tax  on  charirv  bv  simply  aucrion- 
ing  the  painting  tor  5 1 7. 05  million,  paying 
rax  on  the  protit  at  the  millionaiies'  rate  ot 
2S  p>ercent,  and  then  doing  what  he 
wanted  with  the  rest  of  the  money.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  happened.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  John  WTiimev  Pavson  sold  van 
Gogh's  irises  for  553.*^  million  rather  than 
donating  it  to  his  hometov^n  museum,  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

"R>r  museums,"  the  National  Gallerv's 
director,  J.  Carter  Brown,  recently  told 
the  National  Press  Club,  "this  really  is  a 
pain.  Acquisirions  are  our  life's  blood. 
\^'e'd  rather  have  art  than  money."  To  be 
tair,  it  should  be  rK>ted  that  the  National 
Gallerv  has  a  special  artracrion  tor  donors 
and  a  re^lar  operaring  grant  from  Con- 
gjness;  inost  museums  have  neither.  Ac- 
cording to  Brown,  the  major  museums 
have  acquisitions  tunds  of  twv  to  three 
million  dollars  a  year,  which  is  not  a  bad 
sum  it  carefully  spent  but  a  pauper's  level  to 
bid  in  the  present,  highly  inflated  aucrion 
market- 
In  modem  an,  for  example,  rhev  are  up 
against  compentors  like  the  Tate  and  the 
Pompidou,  uith  annual  acquisitions  funds 
ot  aKxjt  r»\^  or  tour  million  each,  plus 
Bnnsh  and  French  export -control  laws  to 
help  keep  impv^rtant  works  m  the  countr>\ 
The  chairman  ot  Sotheby's  in  .America, 
Jc^ui  M  '  "  -  "  -  -^  -  -,K>ut  half  the 
buyers  rs  art  at  auc- 

tKin  now  come  trom  Eua^pe  or  Japan. 
Eventh   -       '  '         e 

aware  v  •: 

ues-  One  c  lawA'er  . 

.     '       'u-tnc:. 
in  Japan 


In  the  good  old  days,  curators  coddled  collectors, 
expecting  donations.  Now,  such  effort  ts  m  vain. 

The  repercussions  ot  this  are  already 
clear.  Tlie  American  Association  oi  Mu- 
seums esrimates  that  the  value  of  the 
objects  donated  to  museums  in  1  '^ST  tell  by 
30  p»ercent  and  the  number  by  lt»2,000, 
although  the  figures  are  s^^mewhat  skewed 
by  hea\T  donations  in  1*^S6  to  beat  the 
new  rax  laws.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  great 
patron  and  trustee  ot  the  Saint  l_ouis  An 
Museum,  has  stopped  donations  until  the 
tax  law  is  revised.  ExersAvhere,  museum 
curators  rept.>n  that  local  collectors  whose 
purchases  they  had  guided  for  years  now 
are  reneging  on  gifts.  Tlie  Minneapc~>lis 
Institute  ot  .A.ns  no  longer  can  count  on  a 
nude   bv   Tom   Wesselmann   worth 


PRAY  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 

Have  all  tiie  big  donors  to  museums  vanished '  No.  A 
S.'."  ""  -  can  show  up  anv  time.  La.vt  fall,  for 
e\  Jrer  H .  .-^nnenberg,  the  former  United 

^:  NN.»dor  to  Great  Britam  ani  a  maic^-  col- 

le.  ,j  into  his  pocket  and  eave  his  favonte 

if  J _.TiS  $25  raiUicffi,  iu.st  because  he  saw  the 

need.  .And  then  tlKaie  are  the  pec^  for  whiwn  rax 
wnre-ofts  are  small  change.  Henn  Ziesiler,  a  leading; 
Ne»  York  estates  lamT^r.  sketches  a  portrait  ot  a  not 
aJro^tha  ticnonal  le\'e3-^!ed-bu\  -out  kiitg  wfn^  has 
been  wnking  fom-eisjit  hixjrs  a  dav  for  five  ve^^  on 
moigen;  and  acquisirKvis  and  ls  v-onh  $100  million 
or  mcwv.  Henn  KravTS  is  not  a  client,  so  that  name 
T»c\'a  passes  the  discreet  lawyer's  lips,  but  Ziegler 
savs  his  hvpcthetKal  LBO  king  "knows  no  i-vne  oux- 
side  his  business.  So  he  gives  ten  millkvi  to  the  Met, 
and  suddenK  he  and  his  wife  are  inxited  everywhere. 
That  guf  has  p\xn  a«'av  onh  aKmt  ten  percent  of 
Sisfannneandc^ecttingsotnethingouiiit  it.  That  is 
<ot«hat  I  vouldcallatax-dnx'en  entfr."      — LM 


$400,000;  or  the  rten\  or  .Art  Museum,  on 
^  a  $400,000  Philip  Guston.  In 
J  '  Washington,  one-fourth  oi  the 
State  Department's  famous  collec- 
tion ot  -American  furniture  is  on  per- 
manent loan.  Its  curator  Clem- 
ent E.  Conger  wuue  letters  to 
nineteen  lenders  last  spring  ask- 
ing them  to  convert  their 
>^  loans  to  gifts.  Eight  turned 
/ him  down,  citing  high  val- 
ues and  low  tax  wTite-offs; 
sexen  did  not  even  reply. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  museums 
w  ant  the  old  law  on  appreciated  value 
reinstated,  and  several  bills  to  that 
effect  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. But  the  problems  go  deeper. 
Henn,  Ziegler,  a  leading  New  York  trust 
lawyer  and  fund-raiser,  says  reinstatement 
might  pry  a  few — very  tew — paintings 
loose  from  private  collections.  Tcx^  many 
paintings?  now  cost  tcx^  much  tor  their 
owners  to  give  away.  "Imagine  a  person 
with  $5  million  net  worth  who  owns  a  van 
Gogh  that  he  K^ught  for  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  some  years  back.  That 
painting  now  is  worth  maybe  $50  million, 
and  it  represents  most  of  the  family  capi- 
tal," says  Ziegler.  He  advises  clients  to  will 
their  art  to  their  spouses,  who  would 
inherit  the  art  tax-free  and  then  could  do- 
nate it  to  a  museum  at  full  market  value, 
spreading  the  tax  deduction  o\er  se\'eral 
years. 

Even  the  Met,  the  museum  closest  to 
the  heart  ot  the  art  market,  to  the  world's 
largest  pool  of  liquid  cash,  and  to  lobbyists 
with  the  most  clout,  is  feeling  the  pinch. 
Its  donations  ot  art  are  down  by  two-thirds 
in  two  years,  in  pan  because  the  big  givers 
are  holding  off — "under  advice  from  me," 
says  Ashton  Hawkins,  the  museum's  exec- 
utive vice-president  and  counsel  to  the 
tnistees.  Instead,  he  is  asking  donors  to 
sign  enforceable  future-gift  agreements  or 
to  donate  1 0  pvrcent  of  a  painting  because 
"that  puts  them  on  the  hoc^k."  He  figures 
that  in  due  course  high-level  lobbying  will 
loosen  the  tax  law.  Two  of  the  Met's  pow- 
erful tru.stees,  UX^uglas  Dillon  and  Anhur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  have  already  had  a  quiet 
talk  in  the  offices  of  the  treasury  secretary', 
Nicholas  Brady. 

That  the  mu.seums  find  themselves  in 
such  a  fix  IS  partly  their  own  fault.  During 
the  1986  maneuvering  before  the  Tax 
Reform  .Act  K^came  law,  the  museums  and 
the  unixersities  were  dnided,  the  tcmner 
trying  to  preserve  appreciated  value,  the 
lattet  fiKusing  on  othet  fiscal  loopholes. 
Museum  directors  remained  aboxe  the  bat- 
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tie  because  their  fat-cat  Republican  trust 
ees  were  reluctant  to  challenge  a  Reagar 
tax-reform  initiative. 

In  the  last  analysis,   recalls  Daniel 
Shaviro,  a  tax  expert,  "it  was  the 
versus  jobs,  and  the  arts  were  seen  a 
elitist."  The  nation's  most  power- 
ful tax  writer,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski,   chairman  of  the   House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
got  so  fed  up  that  he  told  one 
group,  "I'm  not  going  to  listen 
to  you  Ivy  League  snots. "  But  he 
called  Hanna  H.   Gray,   presi- 
dent of  his  hometown  University 
of  Chicago,  enumerated  several 
loopholes  that  benefited  the  arts, 
and  is  said  to  have  told  her,  "You 
can  have  one  of  them.   Take 
your  pick. "  The  university  con- 
firms that  something  along 
those  lines  was  discussed  but  that  Mrs. 
Gray  never  made  any  choice.  Pity  that  she 
demurred. 

Nor  are  museums  likely  nowadays  to 
make  up  the  lost  gifts  with  handouts  from 
the  government.  TTiat  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance for  museums  in   last  summer's 
congressional  spasm  over  public  funding 
for  the  provocative  Mapplethorpe  photo- 
graphs exhibition  at  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery', in  the  nation's  capital.  Edward  Able, 
executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Museums,  concedes  that  for 
a  long  time  "the  whole  cul- 
tural community  has  taken 
things  for  granted  and  failed 
to  monitor  the  political  cli- 
mate" adequately,  if  at  all. 

As  long  as  art  prices  continue  soaring, 
there  is  no  magic  solution  that  will  restore 
the  status  quo  ante.  A  reopening  of  the  tax 
loophole  might  inadvertently  subsidize 
and  even  stimulate  the  huge  profits  made 
in  the  saleroom  casino  by  raising  prices  fur- 
ther. Richard  Ruge,  a  former  congression- 
al tax  writer,  reflects  much  of  the  senti- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill  when  he  says, 
"Should  it  be  public  policy  to  encourage 
millionaires  to  buy  Warhols  and  let  them 
make  a  big  tax  gain  just  because  it  was  their 
good  luck  to  buy  before  he  died?" 

And  not  just  millionaire  collectors.  Cu- 
rators are  also  yielding  to  temptation  by 
trading  or  selling  off  second-rate,  and 
sometimes  first-rate,  items  at  inflated  val- 
ues. When  museums  go  into  the  market, 
the  problems  compound.  What  of  the 
wishes  of  the  original  donors,  often  now 
dead?  Will  the  lesser  works  end  up  in  pri- 
vate hands — say,  a  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 


Art  is  now  worth  so  much  that  most  donors  simply 
cannot  afford  to  give  museums  their  paintings. 

ment,  or  a  Tokyo  boardroom — and  thus 
deplete  the  nation's  patrimony? 

For  museums,  such  deaccessionings 
cannot  solve  the  financial  problems  for 
long.  Last  summer,  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  in  New  York,  acquired  van 
Gogh's  Portrait  of  Joseph.  Roulin  from  a  pri- 

The  culture  clique  failed 
to  monitor  the  political  cliifnate. 


vate  Swiss  collection.  MOMA's  limited 
acquisitions  funds  never  could  have  pur- 
chased this  masterpiece,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  its  Starry  Night,  so  the  museum 
traded  seven  works  of  art  from  storage  after 
dutifully  consulting  the  donors  or  their 
heirs.  Most  of  the  paintings  are  by  artists 
whose  work  is  already  on  view:  two  Picas- 
sos,  a  De  Chirico,  a  Mondrian,  a  gcxxl 
Kandinsky,  a  Monet,  and  a  calendar-qual- 
ity Renoir  nude.  Because  the  Swiss  wanted 
the  landmark  van  Gogh  in  a  museum,  they 
agreed  to  the  complete  deal  at  lower  than 
market  price.  Fine,  except  that  the  works 
have  disappeared  into  private  hands  or  the 
saleroom.  MOMA's  well-stocked  cup- 
board (only  one-seventh  of  its  collection  is 
on  show)  becomes  a  wasting  asset  if  the 
policy  is  pressed  to  its  limits  u.id  Kirk  Var- 
nedoe,  MOMA's  director  of  paintings,  is 
the  first  to  admit  it:  "This  solution  is  not 
long-range,  and  we  can't  continue  to  do 
this  often.  Fifteen  years  down  the  road  we 


won't  have  the  Johnses 
and  the  Rauschenbergs 
that  we  must  have." 

In  the  long  run,   it 
would   be   more   profit- 
able for  the   museum 
world  to  recognize  that 
the   financing  of  art   in 
America  has  reached  a 
historic  turning  point.  The 
most  politic  stance  for  a 
museum  director  is  to  stay 
away  from  the  more  over- 
blown sectors  of  the  art  mar- 
ket, where,  in  James  Burke's 
ively   Restoration    lan- 
guage, "Mr.  Vulgar  com- 
petes with  Mr.  Awful  at  the 
auctions." 
Whole  continents  of  art  are  still 
unexplored   and   surprisingly  cheap, 
and  museums  should  be  exploring  them. 
Burke   likes   Diirer  woodcuts   ("They 
haven't  made  the  Sotheby's  Index,  thank 
God").  Franklin  Kelly,  curator  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery's  collections,   seeks  out 
American  realists  of  the  1930s  and  eigh- 
teenth-century portraits.   Other  under- 
priced  areas  include  the  sinuous  sculpture 
of  India;  tapestries;  Oriental  art;  and  Ger- 
man, Swiss,  and  Russian  furniture. 

While  it  was  a  brilliant  coup  for  MOM  A 
to  trade  off  its  second-rank 
duplicates  fi)r  the  van  Gogh, 
it  might  also  have  taken 
them  out  of  storage,  hung 
them  next  to  their  first-rank 
twins,  and  explained  what 
made  one  painting  better 
than  another.  Such  an  exhibit  w(  »uld  have 
educated  the  eye — and  education  is  the 
exciting  new  frontier  for  the  American 
museum.  It  is  the  loudest  new  buzzword  in 
Washington,  the  one  likely  to  get  the  most 
attention  in  the  selling  of  arts  funding  to 
Congress.  Leonard  Garment,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  torcetui  .ind  genen)us  arts 
adv(Kates  in  history  when  he  served  in 
Richard  Nixon's  White  House,  warned 
the  arts  lobby  last  spring  that  politic i. ins 
no  longer  assume  that  the  arts  are  virtuous. 
"Any  money-spendinu  yovemment  pro- 
gram lmust|  provide  affirmative  c-videncc 
that  it  is  doing  some  gcxxJ,"  Garment  said. 
Museums  can  indeed  find  more  funds  for 
acquisitions — bur  only  if  they  an.  inven- 
tive enough.  Tiicir  work  is  cut  out  for 
them,  at  least  until  the  overheated  art 
market  C(K)ls  down,  as  it  ..levitably  will.  D 

Lawrence  Malkin  wrote  about  refurbishing 
public  spaces  m  ourjune  1989  issue. 
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The  1986  vintage  is  a  great  one  for  the 
northern  Medoc,  where  many  cha- 
teaux have  produced  their  deepest 
and  most  concentrated  wines  since 
1982.  However,  the  1986  wines  are 
not  flattered  by  being  drunk  young.  It  will 
take  at  least  a  decade  of  cellaring 
for  most  to  shed  their  tannins,  the 
highest  ever  measured  for  a  Bor- 
deaux vintage.  If  you  can  wait  for 
the  1986s  to  mature,  many  will 
prove  exhilarating. 

Why  did  1986  produce  cabernet 
sauvignon  grapes  of  uncommon 
richness  and  power?  The  weather 
during  much  of  the  summer  of  1 986 
was  very  dry  and  hot.  Welcome 
rain  in  mid-September  enhanced 
the  maturing  process.  But  on 
September  23  a  ferocious  storm 
thrashed  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  the 
Graves  region,  Pomerol,  and  St.- 
£milion,  though  it  barely  sides- 
wiped  St. -Julien,  Pauillac,  and  St. - 
Estephe.  After  September  23  there 
were  three  weeks  of  hot,  windy, 
sunny  weather,  which  turned  the 
vintage  into  an  exceptional  one  for 
those  who  delayed  picking.  The 
late-harvested  cabernet  sauvignon 
in  the  northern  Medoc  picked  after  Octo- 
ber 6  produced  wines  of  extraordinary 
intensity  and  depth. 

What  is  perplexing  about  the  1986  vin- 
tage is  the  high  quality  of  the  Graves 
wines.  A  partial  explanation  may  be  that 
the  top  Graves  chateaux  used  less  merlot 
than  usual,  which  made  for  a  higher  per- 
centage of  cabernet  sauvignon. 

The  vintage  offers  numerous  wines  of 
profound  depth  and  exceptional  potential 
for  longevity,  but  one  must  wait  for  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  drink  them! 

Notes  on  what  I  consider  the  top  wines 
of  the  1986  Bordeaux  vintage  follow. 

Cos  d'Estournel  ($30-$40) 

The  1986  Cos  d'Estournel  is  made  from  a 
blend  of  68  percent  cabernet  sauvignon, 
30  p'^rcer'-  merhi ,  and  2  percent  cabernet 
f'-'in'  it  io  highly  extracted,  with  a  black- 
)lor  and  plenty  of  toasty,  smoky 


1986  BORDEAUX:  A  SUPER 
VINTAGE 

BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


notes  in  its  bouquet  that  suggest  ripe  plums 
and  licorice.  On  the  palate  it  is  huge,  ripe, 
and  extremely  concentrated,  with  sensa- 
tional depth  and  richness.  Since  1982  this 
estate  has  been  making  wines  of  first- 
growth  quality  and  is  now  one  of  the  super- 


In  1986,  Mouton  Rothschild  produced  the  most 
profound  wine  of  a  great  Medoc  vintage. 

stars  of  Bordeaux.  Anticipated  maturity: 

1995-2015. 

Gruaud  Larose  ($25-$35) 
The  two  wines  with  the  most  massive 
structure  and  the  potential  for  greatest 
longevity  now  being  made  in  Bordeaux  are 
not  first  growths  but  rather  this  super  sec- 
ond growth  and  the  fanatically  well  run  cru 
bourgeois  in  the  northern  Medoc  called 
Sociando-Mallet.  In  recent  top  vintages 
both  chateaux  have  made  wines  destined 
to  be  drunk  after  a  quarter  century,  with 
the  power  and  depth  to  last  several  decades 
after  that.  Since  I  first  tasted  this  wine  in 
cask  1  have  thought  it  the  biggest  block- 
buster of  the  1986  vintage.  It  has  a  black- 
purple  color,  mammoth  structure,  a  fabu- 
lous wealth  of  (riiif,  and  a  finish  that 
seemed  to  last  several  minutes.  This  is 


indeed  first-growth  quality.  Anticipated 
maturity:  2000-2030.  (Being  the  optimist 
that  I  am,  I  intend  to  purchase  the 
1986  Gruaud  Larose!) 

Haut  Brion  ($60-$75) 

At  its  best,  there  is  no  greater 
Graves  than  Haut  Brion,  and  yet, 
while  I  love  and  admire  this  wine, 
there  are  tasters  who  find  its  very 
intense,  mineral-  and  tobacco- 
scented  character  bizarre.  And  so 
the  1986,  which  could  be  the 
greatest  Haut  Brion  since  the  1959 
and  1961,  may  not  please  some. 
This  wine  has  been  consistently 
exceptional  from  cask  and  seems  to 
have  evolved  fabulously  over  the 
last  year.  It  is  remarkably  concen- 
trated and  powerful  and  should  be 
very  long-lived.  Deep  in  color, 
with  a  staggering  wealth  of  fruit 
and  flavor,  it  has  a  huge  bouquet 
that  seems  to  fill  the  room.  Haut 
Brion  is  one  of  the  superstars  of 
the  1986  vintage.  Anticipated 
maturity:  1995-2115. 

Lafite-Rothschild  ($70-$80) 

Lafite-Rothschild,  despite  its  his- 
tory of  inconsistency,  remains  the  most 
expensive  and  in  many  circles  the  most 
cherished  of  all  the  first  growths  of  Bor- 
deaux. I  find  it  difficult  to  grasp,  though  at 
a  recent  blind  tasting  of  the  top  1982s  I 
had  to  give  Lafite  a  whopping  100-point 
score.  The  1985  is  surprisingly  light,  even 
for  a  Lafite,  but  the  1986  is  a  vastly  superi- 
or wine  and,  though  not  a  blockbuster,  has 
outstanding  richness,  deep  color,  medium 
body,  harmonious  texture,  and  fine 
length.  Its  extraordinary  perfume  of  cedar, 
chestnuts,  minerals,  and  rich  fruit  should 
make  it  a  legendary  Lafite.  In  twenty  years 
it  may  be  as  good  as  the  ethereal  1959  and 
1953.  Anticipated  maturity:  2000-2030. 

Lafleur  ($6a-$90) 

This  wine  is  i)ne  of  my  all-time  favorites. 
The  9.9-acre  vineyard  produces  fewer 
than  1 ,500  cases  from  extremely  old  vines 
divided  between  merlot  and  cabernet 
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franc.  The  truth  is  that  recently  Lafleur 
has  actually  surpassed  Petrus  in  quality. 
The  1986  is  an  enormously  powerful, 
exceptionally  deep,  full-bodied  wine,  with 
a  formidable  presence  on  the  palate,  tre- 
mendous tannins,  and  immense  structure, 
reminiscent  of  some  of  the  vintages 
from  the  late  forties,  with  its  old- 
style  power  and  richness.  One  will 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
imbibing  this  giant.  Anticipated 
maturity:  2000-2030. 

Leoville  Las  Cases  ($35-$50) 

0{  Leoville  Las  Cases  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  only  the  1982  is 
finer  than  the  1986.  With  its 
dense,  ruby-black-purple  color,  its 
intense  aromas  of  black  currants 
and  black  cherries,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  toasty  new  oak,  this  beautifully 
crafted,  full-bodied  wine  shows  ex- 
traordinary extract,  near-perfect 
balance,  and  remarkable  length 
and  persistence  on  the  palate.  An- 
ticipated maturity:  1998-2030. 

Margaux  ($65-$80) 

Since  1978,  the  track  record  of  the 
Mentzelopoulos  family  has  been 
one  of  uncompromising  and  increasing 
brilliance.  The  1986,  if  not  so  opulent, 
precocious,  and  perfumed  as  the  exotic 
1982  or  as  classically  rendered  as  the  1983, 
is  certainly  the  most  powerful,  dense,  and 
rich  Margaux  made  in  decades.  The  black- 
ruby-purple  color  is  astonishing  in  its 
depth,  suggesting  a  wine  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  ripeness.  The  nose  offers  up 
aromas  of  smoky,  toasty  new  oak,  plums 
and  currants,  as  well  as  a  few  flowers.  On 
the  palate  the  wine  is  mammoth,  with  ex- 
traordinary extract  yet  perfect  balance  and 
a  finish  that  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  be- 
lieved. The  1986  Chateau  Margaux  may 
merit  a  perfect  score  in  twenty-five  years 
and  is,  with  the  1986  Mouton  Rothschild, 
one  of  the  two  greatest  wines  of  this  vin- 
tage. Anticipated  maturity:  2000-2050. 

Mouton  Rothschild  ($65-$85) 
It  is  ironic  that,  after  being  elevated  to 
first-growth  status  in  1973,  Mouton  Roth- 
schild did  not  make  its  most  impressive 
wines  until  this  decade.  In  1986,  it  pro- 
duced the  most  profound  wine  of  a  great 
Medoc  vintage.  The  opaque,  black-ruby 
color  is  sensational,  denser  than  the 
1982s'.  The  bouquet  of  minerals,  celestial 
black  currants,  smoky  new  oak,  and  orien- 
tal spices  seems  to  explode  upward  from 
the  glass.  On  the  palate,  the  wine  has 
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incredible  concentration,  full  body,  and 
fabulous  length  and  is — well,  perfect.  An- 
ticipated maturity:  1999-2040. 

Pape  Clement  ($25-$35) 

After  almost  a  decade  of  often  musty. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  Bordeaux  vineyards,  thirteen 
produced  extraordinary  1986  wines.  Here  ore  two. 

moldy  wines,  Pape  Clement  has  re- 
bounded. The  1985  was  the  finest  since 
the  1975,  and  the  1986  is  even  better.  At 
its  best,  Pape  Clement  has  a  style  of  ex- 
traordinary elegance  and  a  bouquet  of 
great  distinction.  The  1986  has  all  of  this, 
with  its  stylish  black-currant-  and  mineral- 
scented  bouquet  backed  up  nicely  by  spicy 
new  oak.  Deep  ruby-purple  in  color,  me- 
dium-bodied, with  excellent  ripeness  and 
richness,  this  wine  is  not  a  blockbuster, 
but  it  has  a  finely  crafted,  graceful  texture 
and  a  long,  elegant  finish.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly the  finest  wine  produced  at  this  beauti- 
ful estate  since  1961 .  Anticipated  maturi- 
ty: 1994-2008. 

Pichon  Longuevllle  Comtesse  de  Lalande 

($35- $45) 

Pichon  Lalande  has  won  the  hearts  of  wine 
drinkers  because  ofits  exceptional  quality, 
combining  suppleness  with  compelling 
complexity  and  richness.  Some  extraordi- 
nary wines  have  been  made  here — the 
1978,  the  1982,  and  now  the  1986— as 
well  as  surprisingly  fine  wints  in  off  years. 
The  1986  is  certainly  the  most  tannic  as 
well  as  the  largest -framed  since  the  1959 
and  1945.  Dark  ruby-purple,  with  a  tight 
yet  profound  bouquet  of  cedar,  black  cur- 


rants, spicy  oak,  and  minerals,  this  full- 
bodied,  deeply  concentrated,  well-bal- 
anced wine  should  be  one  of  the  longest- 
lived  Pichon  Lalandes  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Anticipated  maturity:  1997-2020. 


Rausan-Segia  ($25-$35) 

Rausan-Segla  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  but  since  1 983  has  produced 
some  surprisingly  fine  wines.  The 
1986  is  sublime,  splendidly  dark 
ruby  in  color,  with  a  superb  bou- 
quet, plenty  of  power,  richness, 
and  an  intriguing  complexity.  Its 
fragrance,  extraordinary  length 
and  depth,  and  medium  to  full 
body  should  make  believers  of  any 
who  doubt  that  Rausan-Segla  has 
returned  to  form  with  one  of  the 
top  wines  of  the  vintage. 


Talbot  ($20-$30) 

The  1982  Talbot  is  a  marvelous 
wine,  but  1  suspect  that  the  1986  is 
the  finest  made  at  this  vast  estate 
since  the  legendary  1945.  It  has 
been  special  since  the  first  taste 
from  cask,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
to  go  around,  for  40,000  cases  were 
made.  The  wine  is  classically  struc- 
tured, with  a  penetrating  fragrance  of  pep- 
pery, spicy,  weedy  black  currants  and  tar. 
an  enormous  concentration  of  flavor  on 
the  palate,  and  staggering  length.  The 
tannins,  though  noticeable,  are  softer 
than  those  of  many  1986  Medocs.  This 
should  prove  to  be  an  extraordinarily  long- 
lived  wine  and  is  a  remarkable  value. 
Anticipated  maturity:  1997-2020. 

Vieux  Chateau  Certan  ($35-$55) 
Vieux  Chateau  Certan  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  two  best  Pomerols  ot  the  vintage. 
When  Alexandre  Thienpont  took  over 
the  management  of  this  estate,  there  were 
doubters.  Like  Christi;\n  Moueix,  at 
Petrus,  he  began  to  use  crop  thinning  as  a 
viticultural  technique,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  abundant  crop  oi  1986 
the  Vieux  Chateau  C^ertan  benefited  trom 
it.  This  is  a  deeply  colored  wine  with  a  pro- 
found, complex  bouquet  of  exotic  spices, 
herbs,  black  currants,  and  spicy  oak.  It  is 
impeccably  balanced,  with  great  concen- 
tration and  length  and  at  least  6ve  to 
twenty-five  years  of  aging  potential.  An- 
ticipated maturity:  1994-2010.  CI 

Robert  Parker  is  the  editor  of  The  Wine 
Advocate  arui  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  The  Wines  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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ROGER  NORRINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

ence,  Alan  Blyth  caviled  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, "In  his  introductory  programme, 
Norrington  can  be  a  shade  self-congratula- 
tory, as  much  the  showman  as  the  educa- 
tor, but  this  is  the  part  of  his  persona  that 
his  public  obviously  like."  And  the  public 
prevailed.  The  musical  establishment 
gradually  came  around,  and  the  Norring- 
ton Experiences  have  become  an  interna- 
tional attraction,  drawing  music  lovers  to 
London  from  as  far  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  all  Europe 
and  of  course  Japan. 

Last  year's  Experience,  devoted  to  Die 
Zauberflote,  tied  in  with  another  Norring- 
ton concern:  the  Early  Opera  Project, 
which  he  established  in  1983  with  his  sec- 
ond wife,  the  dancer  Kay  Lawrence.  They 
have  so  far  mounted  only  one  original  pro- 
duction, Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  in  1984,  in 
Florence,  Rome,  London,  Bath,  and  Car- 
diff, with  Norrington  as  stage  director. 
Since  then,  Norrington  says,  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  plans,  but  no  money.  "You 
know,  you  can't  run  an  opera  company 
with  two  people  and  a  typist — at  least,  few 
people  do." 

The  plans  for  the  Early  Opera  Project 
include  LuUy,  Rameau,  Cluck,  and  Mo- 
zart— especially  Die  Zauberflote,  for  which 
Norrington  claims  to  own  the  earliest- 
known  scenery.  The  group  "nearly"  got 
sponsorship  for  a  staging  two  years  ago,  but 
that  failed,  so  Norrington  decided  to  use 
the  sets  in  the  Zauberflote  Experience  for 
discussing,  as  he  laughingly  explained, 
"the  way  we  would  stage  it  if  we  had  the 
money."  For  future  Experiences,  Norring- 
ton has  intriguing  plans,  too — "the 
Brahms  and  Verdi  requiems  on  original 
instruments,  Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  Schu- 
mann, and  Alban  Berg." 

Soon  enough,  therefore,  early  music 
will  meet  modernism.  Norrington  recog- 
nizes that  with  the  massive  migration  of 
"early  musicians"  into  the  standard  reper- 
tory, genuinely  early  music  faces  increas- 
ing danger  of  neglect.  But  he  adds,  "I  don't 
feel  personally  guilty,  because  1  spent  a  lot 
of  time  pushing  my  Schutz  and  Montever- 
di and  Purcell  and  Byrd,  and  moved  very 
slowly  forward  over  twenty  years.  But  I'm 
sure  I'll  return.  When  1  reach  the  Pacific, 
then  1  shall  turn  back  and  head  for  the 
Atlantic,  because  it's  the  new  I'm  inter- 
ested in,  experiencing  things  anew." 

Since  modern  orchestras  share  this  de- 
sire, they  have  been  extending  invicitions 
to  him  in  (••■(  -i,  ,  .  vnj,  -vjmhcr;.  Nor- 
rln.  ■  V,  ,  srraiiger  fo  modern  instru- 

me   '       .1  his  approach  to  such  orches- 


tras, he  insists,  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
approach  he  uses  with  his  own  players: 
"It's  only  the  sound,  the  color  of  the 
instruments  that's  different,  not  the  way 
you  approach  the  music.  There's  all  this 
vibrato  stuff  and  these  funny  steel 
strings — the  violins  with  their  steel  E  and 
heavily  covered  A — making  this  laser- 
beam  sound,  and  I  say,  'Where  the  hell  did 
that  come  from?'  "  At  that,  he  finds  the 
playing  technique  more  important  than 
the  instruments:  "You  can  get  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  the  way  toward  playing  any 
music  suitably  with  modem  instruments." 
Presumably,  however,  this  can  happen 
only  with  continued  exposure.  In  Cleve- 
land, though  he  altered  seating  arrange- 
ments for  historical  and  acoustical  reasons 
and  enforced  his  notions  of  tempo,  he  told 
the  string  players,  "Just  play  as  you  usually 
play,"  calling  period-instrument  tech- 
nique "a  whole  other  technology." 

Continued  exposure  to  major  sympho- 
ny orchestras  may  yield  other  benefits  as 
well.  Conductorial  technique — the  first 
thing  an  orchestra  responds  to — is  not 
Norrington's  forte.  This  seems  not  to  have 
hampered  him  with  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny, which  he  approached  when  his  reputa- 
tion was  smaller.  The  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra he  approached  with  a  very  large  reputa- 
tion indeed,  and  one  that  did  not  jibe  with 
the  players'  first  impressions. 

What  impresses  those  who  know  Nor- 
rington best  is  his  innate  musicianship,  a 
quality  difficult  to  define  and  often  slow  to 
reveal  itself.  His  performances  impress  the 
listener  through  their  musicality,  not 
through  musicological  rectitude.  He  is  a 
practicing  musician — an  unusually  cu- 
rious and  in  many  ways  learned  one,  but  no 
scholar.  (His  offhand  comments  can  be 
reckless.  At  a  Cleveland  rehearsal,  he 
cited  an  instance  of  Rossini's  influence  in 
Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony — com- 
pleted in  1804,  when  Rossini  was  twelve 
and  had  written  little  that  survives.)  It  is 
Norrington's  musicality  that  his  British 
musicians,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate 
it  over  the  years,  respond  to.  With  time, 
one  expects,  most  others  would,  too.  If,  as 
many  knowledgeable  observers  suspect, 
his  current  stint  as  a  guest  in  this  country  is 
a  prelude  to  offers  of  permanent  appoint- 
ments, fi)r  some  venturesome  orchestra 
that  time  may  be  near  at  hand.  LI 

James  R.  Oestreichwas  the  founding  editor  of 
Opus,  a  magazine  for  classical  music,  and  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Arts  arui  Leisure  section 
)f  the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 


Norrington's  Recordings 

Norrington's  older  recordings  of  predominantly  early 
repertory  (Schutz,  Monteverdi,  Purcell)  are  mostly 
unavailable,  though  given  the  conductor's  growing 
reputation  and  the  reissue  mania  sweeping  the  com- 
pact-disc market,  one  can  hope  they  will  turn  up 
soon.  His  recent  activity  in  classical  and  Romantic 
repertory,  however,  is  well  represented. 

Norrington  and  his  London  Classical  Players 
have  recorded  all  nine  Beethoven  symphonies  twice: 
an  audio-only  version  for  Angel/EMI,  six  CDs 
(CDA26-49852),  which  also  contains  the  Creatures 
of  Prometheus,  Conolan,  and  Egmont  overtures;  and  a 
ten-parr  video  presentation  (not  yet  aired)  for  the 
BBC.  To  the  listener  unfamiliar  with  today's  "early 
music"  style  or  Norrington's  approach,  the  mighty 
Third,  Fifth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  largely  purged 
of  melodrama,  may  seem  to  lack  even  the  necessary 
drama.  Better  to  start  with  the  more  modest  crea- 
tions: a  particularly  striking  coupling  of  the  Second 
and  Eighth  symphonies  was  the  first  release  of  the 
set,  in  1987,  and  remains  available  singly  (CDC- 
47698).  Surprisingly,  the  unassuming  Second  Sym- 
phony stands  as  perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  set, 
presenting  in  their  purest  form  the  vitaliry,  cleanli- 
ness, and  transparency  of  Norrington's  approach  in  a 
work  that  demands  little  more. 

Norrington  has  also  recorded  all  five  of  the  Bee- 
thoven piano  concertos  with  the  fortepianist  Mel- 
vyn  Tan,  and  the  first  four  of  the  set  have  been 
released  (Nos.  1  and  2,  Angel/EMI  CDC-49509; 
Nos.  3and4,  Angel/EMI  CDC-4981 5).  Many  forte- 
pianos  recorded  thus  far  have  sounded  like  wet 
pianos,  but  Tan's  instrument,  a  copy  of  a  Viennese 
piano  from  1814,  sounds  sturdy,  projects  clearly,  and 
blends  felicitously  with  the  Classical  Players'  sonori- 
ty. Again,  the  unassuming  early  works  are  probably 
the  best  place  to  start. 

Some  of  the  later  performances  in  the  Beethoven- 
symphonies  set  betray  numerous  instances  of  raw 
tone,  questionable  intonation,  and  scrappy  ensem- 
ble, perhaps  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the  proj- 
ect— once  having  met  with  initial  acclaim — was 
brought  to  completion.  Similar  blemishes  become 
frequent  enough  in  the  recent  Berlioz  Symphonie 
Fantastique  (Angel/EMI  C[XI:-49541)  to  sour  one's 
impression  of  the  whole.  To  cite  a  telling  instance, 
the  crucial  English-horn  solo  in  the  third  move- 
ment, played  by  the  second-oboist,  never  sounds 
entirely  secure,  let  alone  fetching.  The  Schubert 
Ninth  Symphony,  recorded  around  the  time  that  the 
London  Classical  Players  took  a  well-drilled  Euro- 
pean tour  with  the  work,  promises  better;  and  a 
recording  of  overtures  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Weber,  and  Wagner  should 
tell  much  about  the  conductor's  and  orchestra's  ver- 
satility in  Romantic  music.  Both  discs  are  scheduled 
for  release  in  March.  —J.  R.  O. 
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HATS  WORTH  WEARING 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

man's  silk  trousers  thrown  over  a  chair  ("I 
would  never  cut  that  up!"),  a  bulletin 
board  with  dozens  of  business  cards,  Qui- 
na's  sketches,  a  photograph  of  Chanel  in  a 
severe  little  trilby,  a  neatly  typed  sched- 
ule, a  Beatles  postcard,  and  everywhere 
hats,  hats,  hats — on  the  walls,  on  stands, 
covering  tabletops  and  chairs,  hung  from 
lamps,  piled  on  the  floor:  a  straw  half-fin- 
ished, with  roses  and  trailing  ivy,  a  beaded 
headache  band  that  doubles  as  a  hatband, 
a  tiny  saucer  of  red  feathers,  two  pristine 
antique  bowlers,  and  jokey  hats  made  for 
her  own  amusement. 

"Costume  design  appeals  to  me  more 
than  fashion  design,"  she  said,  seeming 
fairly  calm  in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  "Some- 
thing about  the  fashion  world  turns  me  off. 
I  want  my  hats  to  be  more  theatrical  than 
fashionable — not  for  the  buffoonery  of  it 
but  for  the  playfulness  and  the  human 
qualities.  Play  is  very  important,  and  there 
must  be  a  balance  between  seriousness  (be- 
cause elegance  is  always  serious)  and  play- 
fulness. There's  a  magic  point  in  any  art 
form  between  the  new  and  exciting  and 
the  stable,  solid,  and  harmonious — the 
thing  that  has  been  proven  to  work.  It's 
the  hardest  thing  to  do,  to  find  a  new 
magic  in  stability  year  after  year.  Yet  my 
father  does  it.  1  hope  I  can  discover  how  to 
do  it.  Meantime,  Ihave  only  three  things 
to  work  with — form,  materials,  and 
color — but  with  them  1  can  make  endless 
combinations." 

Her  combinations  seem  endless  indeed, 
but  this  has  its  negative  side.  "People  are 
put  off  when  you  show  them  thirty  differ- 
ent hats, "  she  said.  "They  want  uniformity 
and  distrust  such  variety."  Even  so,  there 
is  a  consistency  in  the  elegant  playfulness 
of  every  hat  she  designs  that  makes  it 
recognizably  her  own. 

Uniformity,  she  thinks,  has  its  place  in 
dress.  She  herself  favors  a  single,  simple 
style  in  basic  beige,  black,  or  maybe,  just 
once,  red,  to  which  you  add  belts,  gloves, 
shoes,  and  above  all  hats,  funky  or  beauti- 
ful. "That  is  magic.  That  hat  can  change 
your  look  instantly,  more  than  jewelry  or 
anything  else  can.  The  minute  you  put  on 
a  hat  it's  a  flag.  It  offers  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  laugh  without  being  laughable  your- 
self. It's  an  expression  of  personal  aware- 
ness and  rejoicing.  Now  that  no  one  wears 
hats,  to  wear  a  hat  is  a  big  statement." 

The  question  is,  how  many  of  us  are 
ready  to  take  the  risk?  D 

Eve  Auchincloss  is  a  senior  editor  of  Con- 
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MASTER  RESTORER 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

focus  like  an  object  in  a  late  Monet  paint- 
ing, and  then  returned  in  bright  detail. 
"Everything  snapped  into  place." 

He  had  seen  his  future.  It  was  grim  news 
to  Adolph  Linker;  until  then,  he  had  not 
told  his  sons  that  in  the  town  of  Czemo- 
witz,  on  the  pre-1914  border  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  their  grand- 
father had  been  a  cabinetmaker.  The  elder 
Linker  had  never  understood  the  honor  of 
working  with  one's  hands  and  died  unrec- 
onciled to  his  son's  choice  of  career. 

Linker's  final  initiation  into  a  great  craft 
tradition  was  his  apprenticeship  at  La 
Cour  de  Varenne,  one  of  the  best  work- 
shops in  France.  La  Cour  was  maintained 
solely  to  tend  the  needs  of  two  prestigious 
antiquaires,  Bernard  Steinitz  and  Claude 
Levy.  "In  France,  when  you  become  a 
journeyman,  you  are  a  member  of  what  is 
almost  a  fraternity  of  monks.  1  was  totally 
involved  in  work,  and  when  I  wasn't  at  La 
Cour  I  was  taking  courses  in  art  history  and 
marquetry.  Just  learning  to  sand  properly, 
we  never  used  stripper  or  machines  to 
remove  old  finishes.  1  remember  it  took  me 
two  months  to  sand  off  a  Louis  XVI  chest. 


work  and  his  life.  Needless  to  say,  he  regu- 
larly sees  wounds  inflicted  by  others:  a 
restored  marquetry  design  in  which  a 
journeyman  tinted  the  pieces  rather  than 
hunting  up  the  right  woods;  an  Empire 
mirror  whose  frame  was  coated  in  plaster 
and  then  painted /aux  hois  in  lieu  of  having 
its  veneer  replaced;  oversanded  finishes  in 
which  the  design  lost  all  its  shadings.  An 
important  part  of  Linker's  French  educa- 
tion was  learning  when  to  stop. 

Sometimes  he  is  asked  to  sin.  Once,  he 
did  a  delicate  restoration  on  a  French  cab- 
inet with  a  vernis  Martin  finish.  The  paint- 
ing on  the  door  was  a  depiction  of  a  lusty, 
bulbous-nosed  Fragonardish  nude.  When 
the  piece  was  ready,  its  owner,  a  New  York 
dealer,  came  to  inspect  it.  "David,"  she 
said,  "can't  you  do  something  about  her 
nose — make  it  a  bit  more  like  Christie 
Brinkley's?"  Linker  looked  stunned.  His 
administrative  assistant  blurted  out,  "You 
must  be  kidding. "  But  she  was  not  kidding. 
"I  know  what  sells,"  she  announced 
haughtily.  The  piece  was  delivered  with 
the  offending  nose.  The  dealer  has  since 
taken  her  business  elsewhere. 


French  polishing  is  an  art;  it 
approaches  a  mystical  experience. 


working  eight  hours  a  day.  You  couldn't 
make  an  irreversible  mistake.  The  older 
man  at  the  next  workbench  would  stop 
you.  I  was  lucky.  The  fellow  behind  me 
was  'Philippe  with  the  Golden  Hands, '  the 
chief  restorer  at  La  Cour." 

Linker  might  well  have  stayed  in 
France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  election  of 
1981.  When  Mitterrand  came  to  power, 
he  could  not  get  his  work  permit  renewed. 
So  the  expatriate  returned. 

Still,  he  has  never  cut  his  ties  to  France. 
Bronze  ormolu  removed  from  pieces  un- 
dergoing restoration  is  sent  to  Paris  for 
regilding  because  he  cannot  find  a  shop 
here  that  can  do  the  work  properly.  He  will 
not  buy  American  veneer,  because  it  is 
sliced.  French  sawn  veneer  is  thicker,  has 
more  body,  and  is  traditional  in  marquetry 
work.  The  shop  shelves  hold  stacks  of  aged 
veneer  of  every  variety,  but  when  Linker 
lacks  a  rare  piece,  a  wood  merchant  just 
outside  Paris  will  supply  it.  He  runs  his  fin- 
ger down  a  ledger;  the  last  square-meter 
piece  of  imported  pearwood  veneer  cost 
about  seventy  dollars. 

"Do  no  harm"  is  Linker's  credo  for  his 


Not  surprisingly,  he  has  dreams,  a 
vision  of  perpetuating  the  great  old  tradi- 
tion. For  the  last  tew  years,  Linker  has 
been  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  status  that  will  allow 
him  to  establish  a  training  program  rather 
grandly  named  the  American  Ebeniste 
Furniture  Conservatic^n  Institute.  A  while 
back,  at  a  local  vocational  high  school 
that  teaches  fairly  elementary  woodwork- 
ing, he  fi)und  a  talented,  eager  graduate 
and  took  him  on  as  an  apprentice. 

But  he  wants  iiuire,  between  six  and  ten 
promising  studeiits  at  a  time,  young  men 
and,  yes,  women  with  the  gifts  and 
patience  to  learn  a  demanding  craft,  it  tin- 
project  thrives,  David  Linker  will  be  shap- 
ing a  new  generation  of  American  artisans 
who  know  the  secrets  of  what  was  once 
thought  tt)  be  a  dying  trade.  With  any 
luck,  one  or  twc  ^  of  them  may  even  turn  out 
to  be  true  children  of  David  Linker,  ardent 
purists  driven  I  v  the  same,  engaging  fanat- 
icism that  drives  the  inpsler.  D 

Helen  Dudar  ivrites  on  the  fine  arts,  theater, 
and  pubhshmg. 
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ANTIQUITIES  BOOM 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

museum  comiected  with  Emorv'  Universi- 
t\-,  m  Atlanta,  has  been  able  to  arrange 
long-term  loans  of  material  from  storage  in 
museums  in  Siracusa  and  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  mount  sp>ecial  exhibitions,  in 
exchange  for  cash  contributions  to  the 
institution  lending  the  material.  "It's  an- 
other approach,"  he  says,  "for  an  institu- 
tion like  ours  with  a  limited  budget  and  an 
appetite  for  ambitious  exhibitions."  And, 
he  reports,  the  super\'isor  of  antiquities  at 
Pompeii  has  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
outright  sale  of  antiquities  under  his  con- 
trol. He  wants,  says  Anderson,  to  make 
"his  site  and  the  region  around  Naples  bet- 
ter able  to  take  on  restoration  projects.  To 
do  that  he  needs  an  influx  of  capital,  and 
America  and  other  countries  which  have 
some  disposable  income  are  certainly  like- 
ly places  to  find  it." 

Until  such  sales  take  place,  however, 
American  museums  and  collectors  must 
rely  on  the  antiquities  trade  for  their 
acquisitions,  and  the  trade  must  remain 
what  it  is  today:  in  some  essential  respects, 
illicit.  The  situation  is  complicated.  The 
trade  may  be  illicit,  but  it  may  not  be 
entirely  unethical.  One  can  argue  quite 
convincingly  that  antiquities  are  better  off 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  will 
and  the  means  to  preserve  them.  When 
Lord  Elgin  took  the  marbles  from  the  Par- 
thenon, he  found  the  Turkish  occupiers 
burning  ancient  Greek  sculpture  for  the 
lime  in  the  marble.  They  were  using  the 
lime  to  build  houses  and  fortifications. 


third  of  the  temple  had  been  bulldozed  out 
of  existence  by  the  local  schoolteacher, 
"who  wanted  to  put  up  a  cottage  there  and 
thought  that  he'd  quietly  remove  even,- 
thing  that  was  on  the  spot.  Then  he  could 
get  permission  to  do  it,  because  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  there." 

Stories  like  this  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  practical  and  ethical  value  of 
cultural-patrimony  laws.  To  whom,  for 
example,  do  the  Elgin  Marbles  properly 
belong?  To  the  British,  who  saved  them, 
at  considerable  cost?  To  the  Turks  who 
ruled  Greece  at  the  time  and  gave  the  Brit- 
ish permission  to  take  them  away?  Or  to 
the  present  government  of  Greece,  which 
wants  them  back  in  Athens,  where  the 
polluted  air,  some  of  the  worst  in  Europe, 
is  rapidly  destroying  marble  exposed  to  it? 
And  why  is  it  only  the  Elgin  Marbles  the 
Greeks  want  back?  Cornelius  Vermeule 
recently  bought  for  the  Boston  museum  a 
section  of  an  architectural  relief  that  he  is 
convinced  is  from  the  Roman  stage  front 
of  the  Theater  of  Dionysos  in  Athens. 
This  piece  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years.  Spink  &  Son,  in  London,  had  it  in 
their  shop  all  through  the  1950s.  At  one 
time  a  Japanese  collector  bought  it  for 
580,000,  then  dumped  it  for  S9, 000. 
Finally  Vermeule  picked  it  up.  "It's  so 
clear  what  it  comes  from,"  he  says,  "and 
nobody,  no  archaeologist,  no  scholar,  no 
Mediterranean  museum  curator,  or  any- 
body did  anything  about  it,  so  I  felt  com- 
pletely within  our  rights  to  buy  it."  He 


The  trade  is  illicit  hut  not 
entirely  unethical. 


Until  recently  it  was  common  for  Mediter- 
ranean peasants  to  melt  down  the  ancient 
coins  they  found  for  their  gold  and  silver. 
A  great  many  antiquities  are  lost,  further- 
more, to  urbanization  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean area,  to  engineering  projects  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  outright  indifference. 

Ross  Holloway  tells  the  story  of  a  unique 
longhouse  from  the  tenth  century  B.C. 
that  enclosed  a  major  burial  brimming 
with  rich  imptjrted  goods.  It  was  a  find  of 
major  importance.  Greek  archaeologists 
were  excavating  it  in  collaboration  with 
the  British  School  in  Athens.  They 
stopped,  a.sarchi   .  'ogisL'  must,  to  go  back 

r;  returned 
.louver  that  ? 


iin: 


would  be  happy,  he  says,  to  trade  it  for  an 
Attic  grave  stele. 

The  situation  encourages  cynicism  on 
all  sides.  TTie  major  museums  pay  lip  ser- 
vice to  the  UNESCO  Convention  of  1970 
(see  box,  page  97)  and  talk  about  not  buy- 
ing anything  whose  provenance  is  un- 
known, and  then  routinely  acquire  what 
we  have  seen  them  acquire:  an  ancient  ser- 
pentine bull,  for  instance,  that  has  no 
papers  and  might  have  come  from  any- 
where. Dealers  talk  about  buying  only 
from  well-kncjwn  private  collections  com- 
ing on  the  market,  but  nobody  believes 
them.  Archaeologists  complain  loudly 
about  Icxjtmg  and  theft  and  then  neglect 


to  publish  or  display  their  finds  for  years  or 
decades,  or  they  do  not  publish  at  all. 
Countries  of  origin  pass  national  cultural- 
patrimony  laws  and  then  do  not  protect  or 
preserve  the  vast  accumulations  of  materi- 
al already  in  their  hands,  while  certain 
government  officials  augment  their  in- 
comes by  making  it  possible  for  certain 
objects  to  slip  out  of  the  country.  When 
people  are  caught,  nothing  much  hap- 
pens. Convictions  are  rare;  punishment  is 
light.  Almost  nobody  goes  to  jail  for  this 
kind  of  crime. 

The  trade  does  not  have  to  be  this  cor- 
rupt. The  essential  fact  about  the  antiqui- 
ties trade  is  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
matenal  available:  in  museum  storerooms, 
in  private  collections,  and  in  the  ground. 
There  should  be  enough  material  available 
to  satLsf\"  everybody's  interests;  and  it  is 
possible  to  envision  a  trade  that  would  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  ever>body's 
interests  were  satisfied.  All  these  interests 
are  legitimate.  Countries  of  origin  have 
what  is  clearly  a  natural  right  to  keep 
important  national  treasures,  illustrating 
the  distinguished  histor>'  of  their  peoples, 
within  national  boundaries.  Archaeolo- 
gists contribute  enormously  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  cultures;  their  interests 
need  no  justification  here.  Museum  col- 
lections contribute  in  their  own  right  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  cultures 
not  necessarily  our  own.  Dealers  in  an- 
cient art  ser\e  the  valuable  function  of  cir- 
culating it,  and  they  find  it  very  much  in 
their  interest  to  conser\e  and  protect  the 
art  that  comes  into  their  hands. 

How  do  we  balance  these  interests 
against  one  another?  The  answer:  a  con- 
trolled trade  in  antiquities  that  would 
allow  "excess"  art  to  circulate  in  the  mar- 
ket while  more  important  work  is  pro- 
tected. Japan  has  such  a  trade  for  objects 
above  ground;  archaeological  items  still  in 
the  earth  are  a  different  stor>-.  TTie  laws  of 
Japan  distinguish  between  national  trea- 
sures, which  stay  in  the  countr\-.  and  less 
important  work,  which  is  freely  traded 
internationally.  Japan  has  no  significant 
looting  problem.  Tlie  laws  of  England 
make  similar  distinctions,  the  art  market 
in  England  thrives  on  these  distinctions, 
and  the  illegal  export  of  art  from  K)th  Eng- 
land and  Japan  is  at  a  minimum.  By  con- 
trast, the  laws  of  countries  like  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy.  Eg\pt,  and  Pakistan  almost 
invite  the  market  to  circumvent  them. 
What  is  the  point  of  hoarding  Cypriot 
milk  bowls?  Think  of  the  money  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  might  make,  and  turn 
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to  the  preservation  of  its  real  national 
treasures,  by  gradually  filtering  the  thou- 
sands of  milk  bowls  in  its  museum  base- 
ments into  the  market. 

The  late  Paul  M.  Bator,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  an  expert  on  the  international 
trade  in  art,  was  the  most  eloquent  propo- 
nent of  this  solution.  "Cross-fertilization 
in  the  realm  of  art,  literature,  scholarship 
is  a  reality,"  he  wrote;  "if  all  art  remained 
within  national  boundaries,  we  would  all 

Organised  crime 
is  now  involved. 


suffer."  Bator  advocated  "a  large  interna- 
tional trade — at  fair  prices — in  those  non- 
monumental  art  treasures  whose  export 
does  not  jeopardize  the  legitimate  national 
patrimony — that  is,  whose  export  will 
leave  standing  a  rich  and  representative 
collection  at  home."  Such  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  trade  would  require 
changes  in  the  cultural-patrimony  laws, 
needless  to  say,  but  these  laws  are  unen- 
forceable in  any  case.  And  the  circulation 
of  their  antiquities  would  have  consider- 
able value  for  countries  rich  in  antiquities 
quite  apart  from  the  income  they  now  lose 
to  illegal  export.  "Art  is  a  good  ambassa- 
dor," wrote  Bator.  "Giving  foreigners  a 
taste  of  a  nation's  art  by  allowing  export 
will  attract  foreign  scholars,  students,  and 
tourists  to  visit  that  country  and  study  its 
art;  this  can  in  turn  stimulate  and  enrich 
that  country's  intellectual  life." 

One  way  or  another  there  is  going  to  be 
an  antiquities  trade.  How  much  better  to 
make  it  legal,  to  rationalize  and  loosen  the 
laws  on  the  supply  side,  which  can  only 
encourage  on  the  demand  side  a  reciprocal 
restraint  and  exercise  of  conscience. 
"What  is  really  in  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty?" Torkom  Demirjian  asked  me.  In  the 
antiquities  trade,  the  interests  of  humanity 
are  best  served,  certainly,  by  the  largest- 
possible  circulation  of  works  of  art  consis- 
tent with  a  reasoned  respect  for  the  pride  of 
the  countries  those  works  come  from.  A 
legal  controlled  trade  would  not  be  an  easy 
thing  to  achieve,  but,  given  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  now  standard  in  the  trade,  it  is 
definitely  worth  a  try.  D 

Anthony  Brandt,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
this  magazine,  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  the 
publishing  industry. 
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Should  you  or 
shouldn't  you? 

by  thomas  hoving 
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Isn't  now  the  time  to  buy  an- 
tiquities? All  those  marvel- 
ous, glistening  (only  slightly 
battered)  marble  heads,  those 
shiny  black  Greek  pots,  those 
terra-cottas  with  Gorgon's  heads 
and  growling  lions,  the  magical 
Egyptian  cerulean  faience,  those 
green-patinaed  Roman  bronzes? 
For  the  most  part  the  market  is 
still  in  your  favor.  As  our  piece 
that  starts  on  page  92  indicates, 
prices  are  rising,  but  they  have 
not  yet  soared  to  their  almost 
inevitable  heights. 

And  the  choice  of  ancient 
pieces  is  bigger  and  better  than  at 
any  other  time  in  collecting  his- 
tory. The  reason  is  that  the  tomb 
robbers  and  illegal  diggers  have 
become  more  proficient  than 
ever.  As  for  the  smugglers  of  art- 
istic treasures  from  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  well,  the  evidence 
shows  that  they  have  become 
practically  unstoppable. 

But  does  not  the  collector — 
whether  a  private  person  or  an 
institution — have  to  worry  about 
the  embarrassment  of  getting 
caught  with  something  hot?  Not 
really.  If  one  avoids  pre-Colum- 
bian artifacts  as  well  as  all  pieces 
that  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished and  if  one  buys  only  the  material 
that  has  passed  through  dealers  in  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  or  England,  then  one  has 
grounds  to  claim  legal  title — even  if  the 
piece  is  known  to  have  been  stolen  out  of 
the  ground  in  Turkey,  or  dug  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  from  a  historic  site  in 
Great  Britain,  or  smuggled  out  of  Sicily 
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in  the  end  to  no  one. 

The  only  hitch  is  your  con- 
science. Deep  down,  you  just 
know  that  every  antiquity — 
ancient  or  pre-Columbian — that 
you  are  being  offered  could  not 
have  come  from  a  private  ct>llec- 
tion  over  fifty  years  old.  And  the 
stuff  surely  did  not  come  from  an 
excavation  in  Nebraska.  There  is 
no  way  to  kid  yourself  about  some 
things:  that  almost  every  antiqui- 
ty that  has  arrived  in  America  in 
the  past  ten  to  twenty  years  has 
broken  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  it  came,  and  that  the 
people  of  those  countries  increas- 
ingly resent  the  piece-by-pioce 
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into  Switzerland.  If  you  can  prove  that  you 
did  not  act  in  bad  faith,  no  United  States 
law  can  get  you.  No  Turkish  or  German  or 
Swiss  law  can  make  you  stumble.  No  cus- 
toms official  can  badger  yt)u.  Not  even  the 
minister  of  arts  of  Great  Britain  can  hassle 
you.  You  are  a  neutral  third  party  in  the 
eyes  of  United  States  law  and  accountable 


eminently  legal — to  buy  antiqui- 
ties in  America.  You  can  sleep 
easy.  No  panic.  No  sweat.  The 
burden  of  proof  falls  directly  on 
the  country  claiming  its  patrimo- 
,.>>•'  i.li     ny.  Now  let's  take  the  worst  case. 

Suppose  you  have  bought  a  piece 
with  a  proven  provenance,  and 
ij?  I  the  country  it  came  from  wants  it 
r'-iM'  :  I  back.  If  you  have  acted  in  good 
.>^  -j  I  faith,  you  may  be  politely  asked 
5  to  give  it  back.  You  probably  can 
I  even  get  your  money  back  from 
■■;iWiiv»i!5jii;i%4H)^^^  dealer    who  was    so  bold 

as   to  sell  you   the  piece. 

But,  should  you  buy  antiquities?  Should 
anyone,  ever  again,  buy  antiquities  of  any 
stripe?  Pieces  that  must  have  been  illegally 
excavated  by  criminals,  even  though  you 
can  get  away  with  it?  Ask  your  conscience. 
Ponder  hard.  There  really  should  not  be 
much  question.  D 
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irld's  best  engineering. 


Rear  load  leveling  suspension  feature 
like  Rolls  Rovce. 


4-speed  automatic  transmission  like  Jaguar. 
But  much  more  advanced. 


npler  way 


krelsNoLuxuryWithout  Engineering. « 


7/70 

information,  please  call 

800-4A-CHRYSLER 
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TANTALIZING  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  MODERN  C' 


NOISSKUH 
0  February 
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ARTS 


PEOPLE 
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AINT  LAURENT: 
ESIGNER  OF  THE 
ALF  CENTURY 


HAT  HONEST  ART 
DIALERS  LIVE  BY 

ffi  SENSATIONAL 
]RIIVIAN  GOLD 
)IJND  THROUGH 
DREAM 

LVER  BY 
JIFORCAT 

iP  JIILUCA: 

:WtARIBBEAN 

IVRADISE 


URLINGAME 
LIBRARY 
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Three  Rare  Biscuit  Porcelain  Figures, 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  1662-1722  A.D. 

Heights:  10  V4  inches- 11  inches 
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WQRJ^S-OFART^^  CHINESE  ART 
12  East  56th  St.,  NXM^^- 10022  •  Tel:M2-75$-0937  •  Cables:  "RAUMA^Uw  York 
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ART  OF  BEING  UNIQU 


CaRTIER...FOR   140  YEARS 

uniting  legend  with  reality, 
a  history  so  rich  in 
creativity  and  achievement 
that  it  has  changed  the  very 
course  of  the  jewelers  art. 
Generations  of  dedicated  and 
talented  designers,  working 
with  the  noblest  of  earths 
treasures,  have  transformed 
diamonds  and  precious  metals 
into  objects  of  rare  beauty 
and  fantasy.  like  poets  or 

MAGICIANS,    CaRTIER   CREATORS 

know  the  wonder  of  dreams 
and  the  mystery  of  desire. 
And  like  those  masters  of 

IMAGINATION.  THE   CaRTIER 
artists   INTERPRET  THOSE 
DREAMS   AND    DESIRES   FOR   A 
CLIENTELE  WHICH,   LIKE 
CaRTIER    itself,   IS   UNIQUE 
IN   ALL   THE   WORLD. 
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Since  1847 


baliiahboi;k-bkvk, 
los  angeles -month 
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CHASE  •  (;hi(;a(;o  •  costa  mksa  •  imllas  •  fort  i.ai  idi.hdalk  •  Honolulu  •  iiousion  •  las  vixjas 

CH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VAIL-  VANCOUVER  •  WASIIINCiTON.  U.C. 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


VICTOR  BRAUNER 


ECLOSION  I,  1958        ENCAUSTIC  ON  CANVAS 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


1456  SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST  XliiONTREAL.   CANADA   H3G    1K4   ■   TEL:   514.849.3311    m    F^X^v    .89:9448. 

ONLY     MASTERWORKS™ 


LOUIS  DELL'OLIO  FOR  ANNE  KLEIN'  &  CO. 
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The  term^^hi^h  perf  ormance'^meaiis  many  things  to  many  people.  But  to  the  designers  ol 
the  BMW  5-Series,  it  has  but  one  meaning:  a  car  that  can  prevent  split-second  decisions  I 
from  turning  intc^  catastrophic  events.  Which  explains  why  the  5-Series  was  endowed  witi 
sophisticated  thir      ^  ~^era'  *onanti -lock  brakes.  And  a  suspension  system  that's  both  inter 
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NOT  TEMPT  IT. 


itionally  patented  and  universally  coveted.  And  an  engine  that  can  effortless 
St  everything  from  bad  roads  to  bad  drivers.  If  you  enioy  the  idea  of  reduc 
action  time  to  the  barest  minimum,  see  how  quickly  you  can  react  to  this  ir 
sit  your  nearby  BMW  dealer  for  a  thorough  test  drive.  THE  ULTIMATE  DRI VIN 
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ROLEX 

DAY-/f<ATE 


The  majesty  of  precious  metals 
and  glittering  jewels.  On  the  left,  the 
Oyster  Perpetual  Day-Date  for  men  In 
18  kt.  gold  is  set  with  baguette 
diamonds,  caliper  cut  to  seamlessly 
frame  the  striking  Pyramide  Roman 
dial.  The  18  kt.  gold  Lady  Datejust, 
shown  on  the  right,  sparkles  with 
brilliant  cut  diamonds  abundantly  set 
in  the  spectacular  Pleiade  dial. 

Only  at  your  Official    •'ilj* 
Rolex  Jeweler.   ^»^^ 


ROLEX 

CROWN  COLLECTION 


OFrtC  '   iv  CFRTJFiED 


I  lim«»preces'iub|ect  to  availability  and  prior  sale  •  Rolex  Watch  USA    Inc  .  Rolex  Building.  665  Fttth  Avenue.  New  YorK.  NY  10022 
V  ,1988' rt0^^  Watch  U.S  A  .  Inc    Rolex.  #.  Oyster  Perpetual.  Date)usi  and  Day-Date  are  trademarks 
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\    37  East   12tk  Street 

i  NY,  NY   10003  i, 

I  (212)    673-66-1-1 
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Also  at  Der^dorl  Ucxjclman.  Filtn  Av 
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"HOUSE  BEmriNG  HEAVEN" 

Experience  heaven  on  earth.  On  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 

2199  Kalia  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815 
C    !l  vour  travel  agent  or  toll-free  (800)  367-2M3  or  (808)  923-2311 
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VACHERON  CONSTANTIN 

The  World's  oldest  Watch  Manufacturer 
Geneva  since  1755. 
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JULES  RVSCHUBOT      ^^, 

:  jewel ler;&i;r«^  gemologists  *^^^^ 

.3001  West  Big  Reaver  Road-  SuJt^^lJJ  ■  Troy,  Michigan  48084  •  (313)  649tl1^^5|f 
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A  legendary  Jaguar  XJ6  for  only  $39,700*  would  be 
wonderful.  But  a  new  XJ6  at  this  price,  with  a  num- 
ber of  very  significant  improvements,  would  be  quite  an 
accomplishment.  Introducing  the  1990  Jaguar  XJ6. 

Our  list  of  improvements  starts  with  the  heart  of  the 
car.  This  new  Jaguar  is  powered  by  a  larger,  4-liter 
engine  that  produces  an  impressive  223  horsepower. 


Of  course,  a  larger  engine  requires  a  transmis 
that's  up  to  the  task.  Our  new  automatic  transmis  <j 
not  only  channels  our  powerplant's  energies  efi 
lessly,  it  also  features  an  exhilarating  "sport"  mode  ^ 
produces  the  response  necessary  for  spirited  drivi :, 

For  safer,  surer  stopping  under  all  braking  co  i 
tions  we've  installed  a  new  Teves  anti-lock  (ABS) 
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•Manutacturert  suggested  retail  price,  exclutSng  dealer  preparation,  transportation,  license  and  taxes.  Actual  retail  prices  are  set  by  the  dealer  and  mjy  vary 


m.  This  new  braking  system  provides  improved  fade 
sistance  and  a  25  %  increase  in  power  assistance. 

Our  patented  four-wheel  independent  suspension 
ill  give  you  a  smooth,  luxurious  ride,  while  inside 
ir  spacious  cabin  you'll  relax  in  the  rich  warmth  of 
ind-polished  walnut  and  soft,  supple  leather. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  characteristic 


1     A     C     H     I     N     E 


found  in  every  Jaguar  is  its  styling,  a  design  philoso- 
phy developed  by  a  company  with  a  fifty-year  history 
of  building  one  classic  automobile  after  another. 

We  invite  you  to  test  drive  a  1990  Jaguar  XJ6  For 
your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

And  at  just  $39,700,  give  thought  to  not  only  rais- 
ing your  standards,  but  to  raising  your  spir't.s  as  well 
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19th  Century 
European 
Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

including  8  Paintings  by 
Giovanni  Boldini 
from  the  Collection  of 
Sir  Valentine  Abdy,Bt. 

Auction:  Wednesday,  February  28 
at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday, 
February  24. 

The  auction  of  The  McCormick 
Collection  of  Mctorian  Paintings 
will  also  be  held  Wednesday, 
February'  28. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  S36.  sale 
number  5982.  To  order  with  a  credit 
card,  call  r800)  44-SarHEBYS. 
Outside  the  continental  U.S.,  call 
(203)  847-0465. 

Inquiries:  Xancv  Harrison  or 

Benjamin  Doller  (212)  606-7140. 
Sotheb\  's.  1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  10021. 


Giovanni  Boldini.  Portrait  of  Madame Juillard 
in  RedL  signed  and  dated  1912,  oil  on  can\'as. 
70^,  bv  87  inches.  .Auction  estimate: 
$7rXJ.fJ00-9<^KJ,fXXJ. 


C  .Sothrby't.  liK  .  IWO    Jr<hn  I.  Manun.  pnnripal  auctionm.  •SHTU 


Yan  Cleef  &  Arpels. 

The  signature  of  great  jewelry. 

New  York  at  744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (2.12)  644-9500 

Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161    Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (407)  655-6767 

Paris    Cannes    Monte  Carlo    Geneva    Ibkyo    Osaka    Hong  Kong 


Design®  1990  Van  Qeef  &  Arpels 


IHty  DOm  GUILD  THEm  LIKE  THEy  UCED  TO,VERy  OFIEn, 


I, 


.nspired  by  a  Lillian  Rice  nome  formerly  on  me  site,  El  Mirador  is  a 
labor  of  love  unequaled  in  detail  and  in  adherence  to  its  hacienda  heritage — but 
exceedingly  convenient,  because  of  today's  technology,  and 
simply  elegant  by  design.  ■  Discover  marvelous  hand  labor, 
imported  mahogany  woodwork,  thick  plastered  walls,  original 
ironwork,  sculpted  bronze  fixtures,  authentic  roof  and  floor 
tiles  and  hardwood  floors,  all  blending  beautifully  in  early 
California  style.  The  home  is  a  blank  canvas  ready  to 
, : -^ciously  accept  your  personal  accents  and  treasures. 
-        quality  is  unsurpassed.  Price  upon  request.  vblUJ  iM'clll 
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NAPLES   MANILA    KETCHIKAN    LAS  PALMAS   OCHO  RIOS    MELBOURNE    PUERTO  VALLARTA    SHANGHAI   CARTAGENA    B 
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t  is  the  ultimate  voyage  aboard  tlu-  ultimate  vessel,  the  snip 
Berlitz  called  the  finest  in  all  the  wi)rlcl. 

One  hunJreu  anu  six  days,  six  continents,  thirty  ports -a 

complete  circumnavitjation  of  the  earth.  All  of  it  ahoard  the 

five-star-plus  Royal  X'iRiiit;  Sun,  with  her  spacious  staterooms, 

mcomparably  courteous  crew,  and  exquisite  diniut;  in  unhurried 

single-seating  (a  fast-disappearini^  luxury). 

How  does  it  feel  on  a  starry  night  with  Acapulco,  six  ln)urs 
away,  glowing  on  the  horizon?  Shall  we  head  down  to  dinner 
or  raise  a  sherry  tt)  the  sunset?  Coind  that  he  you,  the  woman 
I  married?  Rir  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  mo 
contact  your  travel  agent  or  call  us  at  (800)  426-0821,  and  we 
will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  coloriul  brochure  detailing  this,  the 
trip  of  a  lifetime,  and  describing  shorter  portions  oi  the  trip  that 
are  available  -  as  brief  as  14  days. 
Until  then,  look  tt)  the  lollowmg 
page  for  a  sample  of  our  itinerary. 


Ia. 


.he  Royal  Viking  Sun  at 
a  glorious  IQ  knots,  just  off  the 

Great  Barrier  Reef. 
(Closer  scrutiny  reveals  a  pan  of 

pet  its  fours  in  progress, 
a  conversation  at  the  rail  about 

the  aelignts  of  parenthood, 
a  lecture  about  the  formation  of 

coral  reef  archipelagoes 
ana,  to  the  calming  strings  of  a 

Chopin  Etude,  the  nearly 
forgotten  pleasures  of  high  tea.) 


ee. 
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BRITTANV    HAIFA    LAHAINA    WATERFORD    BALI    NICE    SYDNEY    TANGIER    JUNEAU    LENINGRAD    FORT-DE-FRANCE    SANTAREM    CAPRI 
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.Z±.t  the  risk  of  repeating  ourselves,  please  be  advised  that 

further  information  about  our  IQQl  World  Cruise  is  available  by  contacting  your  travel  agent 

or  calling  (800)  420-0821.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  board. 
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Astern  Passage  (Jan.  8-Ian.  21) 
The  journey  begins  in  Port 
Lauderdale,  Florida;  tnen  on  to 
Curacao,  Netherlands  Antilles; 
cruise  tne  Panama  Lanai;  Aca- 
pulco,  Mexico;  Labo  S>an  Lucas, 
Mexico;  Los  Angeles,  Caliromia. 


Pacinc  Adventures  (fan.  21-Fbb.  24) 
From  Hollywood  to  tne  Pacirics 
own  paradise.  \ou  will  iollow  a  neck- 
lace or  islands  to  tne  doorstep  or 
Asia.  Los  Angeles,  Caliromia;  Boia 
Bora;  Papeete,  Tahiti;  Rarontonga, 
Look  Islands;  Nuku  Alora,  Tonga; 
\  ila,  X'anuatu;  ^  hitsunday 
Islands,  Australia  (Lireat  Barrier 
Reel);  Laims,  Australia;  transit 
Torres  btrait;  cruise  Molucca  S>ea; 
Menado,  Ceieljes;  Manila,  Philip- 
pines; Hong  Kong. 


Passage  to  the  Orient 
(Ffeb.24-Mar.  7) 
The  land  or  shrines  and  emerald 
gardens.  Hong  Kong;  Kota  Kina- 
balu,  Borneo;  Bangkok;  Singapore. 
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loumev  thaiugh  Ancient  Cultures 

(Mar.  7-Mar.  28) 
Now  on  to  cultures  that  have  lasted 
millennia.  Singapore;  Kuala  Lum- 
pur (Port  Kelang);  Madras,  India; 
Male,  Maldives;  Mahe  (X^ictoria), 
Seychelles;  Mombasa,  Kenya; 
Durban,  South  Arrica;  Capetown, 
South  Arrica. 


Road  to  Rio  (Mar.  28-Apr.  12) 
A  leisurely  jaunt  rnom  the  tip  oi 
Arrica  up  the  coast  or  Brazil  read- 
ies you  ror  the  restivity  or  Rio. 
Capetown,  South  Arrica;  cruise  by 
Tristan  Da  Lunha;  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina;  Montevideo,  Uruguay; 
Rio  De  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


Explorer's  Holiday 

(Apr.  12-Apr.  25) 
On  the  journey  home,  our  merry 
adventurers  may  choose  to  immerse 
themselves  in  days  and  nights  nlled 
with  samba,  shopping,  or  perhaps 
quiet  strolls  on  sunswept  Caribbean 
beaches.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil; 
Salvador,  Brazil;  Bridgetown, 
Barbados;  St.  Thomas,  LIS.  Virgin 
Islands;  Fiort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

^^^^^  I  1 1 1 1 II II I  I II  ^^^^^ 

Grhp  Pffcific  VnYflCf 

For  75  glorious  days,  your  vessel 
will  embark  on  tranquil  sojourns 
throughout  the  fabled  islands  or 
the  Pacinc.  The  voyage  will  begin 
in  San  Francisco  and  continue 
down  Balboa  s  Coast.  Betore 
returning  home  to  Caliromia  you 
will  have  sailed  to  the  Rslynesian 
Islands;  Australia/New  Zealand, 
with  a  rejuvenating  respite  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Kflharnian  Kptfiatry 
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Living  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
American  Standard'. 


Design  must  be 

as  responsible  to  the  future 


Conserving  water. 

The  Amarilis  faucet  is  guaranteed  drip-free. 

For  a  lifetime. 


For  your  nearest  American  Standard  showroom  call:  l-8fK)-82l-7700  Kxl    Mt2.1.  In  Alask.i 
1-800-821-3777  Ext.  4023.  For  our  brochures,  sen.l  J3.(K)  to  American  Standard.  I'O.  !)• 
American  Standard  Showplaces  are  located  in  Chicago  (III  Crossroad;-  of  Commerce, .'' 
Dalla."  (12.344  Inwood  Rd.  I:  I.os  Angeles  ( 116  N.  Robertson  Blvd.  I:  New  York  (40  W.  4< 
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FEBRUARY  1990 


Martin  Amis,  it 
seems,  was  born  to 
be  envied.  His 
books  sell  like  crazy. 
Women  crave  to 
adore  him.  And  he  is  tal- 
ented, too,  darn  it.  The  man 
has  it  all,  except  for  the  pres- 
tigious Booker  Prize,  which 
persistently  rejects  his  work 
in  favor  of  seemly  fiction. 
Amis's  latest  good  novel 
to  be  rebuffed  by  the  Booker 
may  well  be  his  best.  Put  sim- 
ply, London  Fields  (Crown; 
late  March)  is  a  murder  mys- 
tery, but  Amis,  of  course, 
does  not  put  it  simply.  He 
tells  the  story  of  Samson 
Young,  an  American  writer 
in  London,  who  is  himself 
writing  the  story  of  a  real-life 
murder  that  is  about  to  hap- 
pen before  his  own,  greedy 
eyes.  At  the  center  of  the 
crime  is  the  "murderee,"  Ni- 
cola Six,  afemmefatale  (and 
misogynist's  dream)  whose 
life  marks  the  spot  where 
love  turns  into  death  (she 
has  had  seven  abortions  and 
is  addicted  to  sodomy).  Ni- 
cola is  plotting  her  own  mur- 
der, which  involves  be- 
witching two  unwitting  accomplices:  rich, 
naive  Guy  Clinch,  and  Keith  Talent,  a 
small-timer  who  cheats  people  for  a  living, 
dreams  of  being  a  darts  champ,  and  thinks 
in  TV  cliches.  (Keith  brings  out  Amis's 


is  sensationally  pleasurable, 
roaring  along  with  a  dark 
whoosh,  like  Weimar  caba- 
ret aboard  a  runaway  rocket. 
No  English  novelist  boasts 
more  storytelling  brio,  con- 
cocts funnier  set  pieces,  or 
overwrites  more  enjoy- 
ably — flashy  sentences  come 
from  Amis's  pen  like  ticker 
tape.  Inspired,  at  times  ex- 
alted by  a  sense  of  disgust,  he 
creates  a  London  of  "leering, 
lens-faced  Japanese,"  nasty 
vindaloo-flavored  burps, 
and  citizens  amok  with  ni- 
hilism, a  London  collapsing 
into  the  black  hole  oi  its 
own,  selfish  energies.  Yet  for 
all  its  coruscating  blackness, 
London  Fields  is  surprisingly 
weightless;  just  when  it 
should  leave  the  reader  shak- 
en, it  seems  merely  cle\'er. 
The  problem  i.s  not  that 
Amis  refuses  to  risk  great 
themes;  in  tact,  the  book's 
most  spurious  bits  have  to  do 
with  black  holes,  the  Enola 
Gay,  and  the  threat  i^t  Ar- 
mageddon. No,  the  problem 
g  is  that  Amis  refuses  to  risk 
himself;  he  hides  behind  his 
brilliance.  In  /.onJon  Fields, 
watches  Nicola  tug  Guy's  and  Keith's  he  remains  the  disdainful  puppeteer  who, 
strings,  his  own  are  being  pulled  by— suf-  rather  than  confrt)nting  his  obsessions, 
fice  it  to  say  that  the  author's  lOU's  to  attaches  them  to  characters  toward  whom 
Nabokov  (so  evident  in  his  previous  nov-  he  can  teel  superior.  Amis  will  beciMiu-  a 
el,  Mone:y)  are  stacked  even  higher  here.       major  novelist  when  he  creates  characters 

he  considers  his  euuals.        — h>hn  Powers 


strain  of  class  snobbery. )  While  Samson  Read  simply  fi)r  pleasure,  Lmdon  Fields     lie  considers  nis  equ.us 
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How  romantic  are  youl 

26  FILM  BOOKS 
Big  thoughts  on  David  Lean 

28  WARM  FASHION 
The  cuddliest  sweaters 


28  ON  BROADWAY 

The  actor  Stephen  Lang  comes 

into  his  own 
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]2  TRAVEL 
Take  a  satirical  tour  of  D.  C. 

31  TENNIS,  ANYONE.' 

Our  best  commentator  is  Mary 

Carillo 

37  LONDON  CALLING 
A  hip  restaurant  for  the  jaded  palate 
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Many  a  car  buyer  has  moved  up 
to  a  European  sports  sedan 
only  to  discover  they've 
moved  smack  into  minimalist  theory. 


usually  reserved  for  luxury  sedans. 

Consider:  the  ES  250  s  cabin 
probably  one  of  the  quietest  places  you 
ever  sit.  Unless,  that  is,  you've  crank( 


fi 


kroduciig  The  Lexus  ESM 
The  Luxmy  Sedan  Of  Sports  Sedan 

You  know,  the  one  that  says  /e5.s  luxury        up  the  ES  250 's  six-speaker  AM/FIV 


is  actually  mjore. 

Well  at  Lexus,  we  flatly  reject  that 
notion.  And  we've  engineered  the  Lexus 
E.S2.50  with  a  level  of  .standard  features 


cassette  audio  system. 

This  high-output  audio  design 
standard  equipment.  Yet  it  provides 
level  of  high  fidelity  many  other  luxui 


©  \9fi^  Lexiu,  A  Divuion  af  Toyota  Motor  Sain,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  [atxus  remintU  you  In  wear  seal  belts  and  obey  all  speed  lnw\. 


nakers  might  consider  optional. 
h  the  Lexus  ES  250,  the  audiophile 
1  opt  only  for  the  state-of-the-art 
pact  Disc  player.) 


but  richly  textured  bird  s-eye  maple. 

Of  course,  these  are  luxuries  you 
can  savor  without  ever  leaving  the  show- 
room. But  get  the  ES  250  sedan  out 


The  ES  250  also  displays  a  high 
;1  of  fit  and  finish— a    .-^ 
icy  of  Toyota's  50  years        ^<^' 
car  building 
erience. 

Its  interior, 
example, 
avishly  ap- 
nted  with  real 
)d.  And  not  just  any  wood 


on  the  open  road  and  its  pleasures 
flow  in  equal  abundance.  Like  the 
156  horsepower 
that  flows  from 
the  Lexus 
ES  250  s  Four- 
Cam,  24- valve 
V6  engine- 
power  even 
some  V8s  can  t  match. 


Or  the  responsiveness  of  the 
ES  250  s  handling— control  that  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  term  "maneuverabilit)." 

You  11  derive  confidence  from  its 


System. 

And  from  a 

standard  drivers 

side  airbag  Supplemental  Restraint 

System  (SRS),  shown  above. 

But  then,  steering  clear  of  trouble 
is  easy  in  an  ES  250,  thanks  to  its  front- 
wheel  drive,  sports-tuned  suspension 
and  Goodyear  Eagle  GA  radial  tires- 
developed  especially  for  Lexus.  Again, 
it's  all  standard. 

Steering  clear  of  people  who  tell 
you  less  is  more  should  be  easier  from 
now  on,  too. 

For  more  information  and  the 
name  of  a  Lexus  dealer  near  you.  please 
call  800-1 ISA-LEXIIS. 
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Zimmerman 


Unbound 


In  rhe  documentary  chrc)niclin<,'  the  mak- 
ing c)t  the  superstar-studded  1985  anthem 
"We  Are  the  World,"  we  see  the  producer 
Quincy  Jones  trying  to  remind  a  puffy, 
somnambulant  Boh  Dylan  how  to  elongate 
his  syllables  and  sound  like,  well,  like  Bob 
Dylan.  Already  a  decade  removed  from  his 
last  unarguably  great  record,  1974's  Blood 
on  the  Tracks,  the  rock  era's  single  most  in- 
fluential singer-songwriter  was  apparently 
hurtlmg  toward  the  hnal  gate  on  his  down- 
hill slalom  run  toward  artistic  decline. 


Bob  Dylan  soars  again  on  his  new  album. 

A  funny  thing,  though,  happened  on 
the  way  to  the  finish  line.  In  1986,  a  ht, 
trim  Dylan  took  to  the  road,  backed  by  his 
semi-disciple  Tom  Petty  and  the  Heart- 
breakers  and  decked  out  in  his  typical  six- 
ties leather.  With  stinging  versions  of 
"Like  a  Rolling  Stone,"  "The  Times  They 
Are  A-Changin',"  and  other,  still-bril- 
liant songs,  Dylan  began  to  lay  claim  again 
to  his  own  lost  past.  He  made  more  strides 
on  the  road  back  during  another  tour,  with 
those  inveterate  hippies  rhe  (jrateful 
1  )ead.  Last  year's  Travclinn  Wilhurys  record 
(whic  h  Ik-  made  with  Petty,  George  Harri- 
son, and  rhe  late  Roy  Obison)  showed 
him  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  rehabilita- 


tion— now  made  complete 
with  the  release  of  his  most 
recent  album,  entitled  Oh 
Mercy  (Columbia). 

From  its  bristling  opening 
track,  "Political  World" 
("We  live  in  a  political 
world  where  mercy  walks  the 
plank  .  .  .  where  ct)urage  is 
a  thing  oi  the  past .  .  .  where 
wisdom  is  thrown  in  jail"),  to  the  smoky 
lovelorn  ballad  "Most  of  the  Time" 
("Don't  even  remember  what  her  lips  felt 
like  on  mine — most  of  the  time"),  to  the 
gospellike  sermon  of  faith  "Ring  Them 
Bells"  ("Ring  them  bells  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf;  ring  them  bells  for  all  of  us  who 
are  left"),  Oh  Mercy  is  altogether  as  inscru- 
table and  gripping  as  any  of  Dylan's  myriad 
masterworks.  We  may  not  know  where 
absolutely  sweet  Marie  is  anymore,  but  we 
know  where  Dylan  is,  and  that  is  making 
important  art.  Ring  them  bells,  indeed. 

— Billy  Altman 

Chocolate  Passion 

Why  ignore  hundreds  of  years  of  romantic 
tradition  on  Valentine's  Day?  Slay  her,  or 
him,  again  with  a  pound  or  two  of  concen- 
trated ardor. 

Why  not  demonstrate  your  secret 
knowledge  of  your  inamorata's  tastes  and 
assemble  an  eclectic  collection  of  choco- 
late— say,  marzipan,  coconut,  chocolate- 
covered  cherries,  orange  crisps,  and  mo- 
lasses chips — from  old-tashioned  See's.' 
Given  their  price  of  only  eight  dollars  a 
pound  (less  than  a  third  ot  what  many  oth- 
er, fancier  chocolates  cost),  a  lover  can 
afford  to  be  lavish.  The  crisp,  black-and- 
white  See's  candy  shops,  reminiscent  of  a 
dream  candy  store  of  the  twenties,  have 
been  a  California  institution  since  they 
were  founded,  by  the  seventy-c^ne-year- 
old  grandmother  Mary  See,  in  1921.  See's 
now  has  shops  in  nine  other  states  as  well, 
and  there  is  also  a  mail-order  division: 
telephone  (800)  877-7337. 

For  those  desirous  of  an  outsize  gesture, 
Godiva  has  just  introduced  a  new  line  of 
chocolates  called  Bouchee,  which  means 
mouthful.  But  these  glamorous,  large- 
scale  confections  might  be  more  accurate- 
ly called  "Quelle  Bouchee,"  or  "What  a 
Bouchee,"  or  "You  Said  a  Mouthful" — for 
each  piece  is  an  array  of  the  richest  choco- 
late, coffee,  and  roasted  hazelnuts  and  is 
big  enough  for  many  mouthfuls.  They  are 
what  njight  pass  for  a  candy  bar  among 
royalty  ("Princess  Diana,  please  pass  the 
Bouchee  Sauvage  and  the  Bouchee  Ivory. 


..-x-/, 


Guaranteed  seduction: 
Godiva  on  Valentine's  Day. 

Please")  and  are  at  Godiva  shops  every- 
where and  select  department  stores. 

The  way  to  win  my  heart  (if  anybody 
cares)  would  be  with  a  discreet  assortment 
of  Neuhaus,  a  Belgian  chocolate  that  com- 
bines great  beauty  of  construction  (on  a 
miniature  scale!)  with  almost  unbeliev- 
able voluptuousness.  Biting  into  a  Neu- 
haus chocolate  is  a  romantic  experience  in 
itself.  To  choose  favorites  among  the  doz- 
ens of  possibilities  is  almost  an  impossibili- 
ty, but  I  treasure  happy  memories  of  little 
bunches  of  grapes  filled  with  a  Burgundy 
ganache,  small  triangles  of  pistachio  marzi- 
pan, and  the  amazing  Aphrodite,  dark 
^anduia  with  a  fresh  vanilla  cream.  In  fact, 
give  me  a  silver  hallotin  o(  Neuhaus  any- 
time and  call  it  Valentine's  Day;  phone: 
1-800-262-7772.  —Meredith  Brody 

Save  the  Mountain 

One  morning  last  summer,  vacationers 
found  they  could  not  ride  the  gondola  that 
runs  up  Mont  Blanc,  at  almost  16,000  feet 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Alps.  Three  climb- 
ers had  perched  themselves  atop  the  cen- 
tral tower.  The  protesters  carried  the  ban- 
ner of  Mountain  Wilderness,  a  climbers' 
coalition  inspired  by  the  radical  environ- 
mentalist organization  Greenpeace.  (Pun- 
ning members  call  the  group  "Green- 
peaks.") They  did  not  expect  to  stop  the 

Environmentalists  reclaim  the  Swiss  Alps. 
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ces  on  exquisi 

.ry,  and  perfume 

than  Little  Switzerland.  Call  toll-free  1-800-524-2010. 

Ail  major  credit  cards  accepted.  • 

St  Thomis^^St.  Croix  *  St.  Martin  •  St:  Barth 
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UR^S  WORTD 


Hand-knit 
sweaters  from 
England,  of  course. 


Pretty  Woollies 


Henri  Bendel,  the  posh  New  Ycirk  depart- 
ment store,  carries  British  nade  wool 
sweaters  that  are  so  loose-fittmg  and  com- 
fortable, so  homey,  that  many  of  their 
wearers  assume  they  are  the  work  of  a  dedi- 
cated nanny.  These  lovely  sweaters  are 
indeed  homemade,  by  some  400  men  and 
women  in  the  south  of  England  working 
for  the  partnership  of  Muir  and  Osborne. 
The  designs  run  to  flowers,  vegetables, 
fruits,  crowns,  and  abstractions  but  are  so 
unfussy  that  only  two  sweaters  in  the  pres- 
ent collection  are  designed  specifically  for 
men,  and  most  are  worn  by  both  sexes. 
What  many  of  the  admirers  do  not  know  is 
that  they  are  wearing  the  offspring  of  the 
most  famous  sweater  in  England.  Early  in 
their  partnership,  eight  years  ago,  Sally 
Muir  and  Joanna  Osborne  designed  a  pat- 
tern of  white  sheep  on  a  red  ground,  with 
one  black  sheep.  Lady  Diana  Spencer  wore 
that  sweater  at  a  polo  match  shortly  before 
her  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  it 
was  immediately  copied  and  available  all 
over  the  country.  In  those  early  days,  the 
name  of  the  company  was  Warm  and 
Wonderful.  To  suit  their  new,  sophisti- 
cated market,  the  women  have  changed  it 
to  Muir  and  Osborne.  "Warm  and  won- 
derful" still  applies.      — Mary  McDou^all 


Irish  Fancies 

In  the  heart  of  a  park  in  Ireland's  CJounty 
Tipperary  stands  a  playful  little  house  with 
leaded,  staincd-gla  s  windows,  a  thatched 
roof,  and  a  porch  like  a  Gothic  cloister 
made  of  tree  trunks  and  boughs.  Like  a  lor 
of  such  fanciful  abodes  I  uiit  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  called  a  cottage 


orne  and  was  made  not  for  the  likes  oi 
the  poor  vicar  of  Wakefield  but  for  a 
rich  nobleman,  who  retired  to  it  for  his 
hours  of  self-indulgence.  It  may  even  be 
that  John  Nash,  who  built  that  super  play- 
house the  Brighton  pavilion,  designed  the 
earl  of  Glengall's  cottage  as  well,  but  the 
players  long  ago  departed,  and  it  fell  into 
gentle  ruin — to  be  brought  back  to  life 
lately  by  the  Irish  government.  The  work 
is  not  yet  done,  but  already  the  gifted  Irish 
designer  and  gardener  Sybil  Connolly  has 
adapted  and  reinterpreted 
contemporary  prints  to  hang 
on  its  walls  and  at  its  win- 
dows, and  Brunschwig  &  Fils 
has  produced  them  in  the 
very  pretty  Cottage  Orne 
collection  of  fabrics,  which 
are  available  to  any  with  a 
dwelling  to  decorate,  plain 
or  ornate.  Among  them  is 
"Dublin  Toile,"  a  delightful, 
two-color  printed  cotton 
with  deer  and  ruins,  lovers 
and  leaves,  that  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  in  1760,  de- 
cades before  the  toiles  de 
Jouy  of  France.  (For  further 
information,  contact  Brun- 
schwig &  Fils;  212-838- 
7878.)       — Eve  Auchincloss 


Actors  and 


Show  People 


Stephen  Lang  was  very,  very  good  six  years 
ago  as  Willy  Loman's  younger  son,  Happy, 
in  the  Dustin  Hoffman  production  of 
Death  of  a  Salesman.  Energetic  and  a  little 
crass,  he  personalized  his  father's  coarser 
side,  just  as  John  Malkovich's  elder  son, 
Bift,  played  out  Willy's  doomed  dreami- 
ness. But  Lang's  performance  went  largely 
unnoticed,  blown  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
stage  by  Hoffman's  and  Malkovich's  act- 
ing. Though  he  has  worked  steadily  since 
then,  he  has  never  made  the  break  com- 
mensurate with  his  talent.  Maybe  he  just 
has  not  had  the  right  role,  the  one  that 
would  show  off  not  only  his  skill  but  his 
rude  strength.  Cast  as  the  military  monster 
Lt.  Col.  Jessup,  in  Aaron  Sorkin's  A  Few 
Good  Men.  he  gives  a  swaggering  star  turn. 
Jessup  is  frightening  because  Lang  charges 
him  with  an  amoral  animal  vitality. 

A  Few  Good  Men  is  the  sprawling  off- 
spring of  The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial 
out  of  A  Soldier's  Play,  but  Sorkin  has 
enough  talent  of  his  own  to  suggest  that  he 
may  someday  transcend  his  models  (he  is 
twenty-eight,  and  this  is  his  third  play). 
His  writing  has  tremendous  drive — the 
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Fabric  of  time:  a  1 760  Irish  print  inspired 
this  version  (left),  from  Brunschwig,  used  to 
redecorate  a  historic  "cottage." 
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Individually  designed  —  Custom  crafted  in  West  Germany 

Contact  the  allmilmo  Consulting  and  Service  Center  for  your  nearest  allmilrriti  design  studio, 
or  send  $10.  for  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package. 

allmilmti  corporation     Department  CO     70  Clinton  Road     Fairfield,  N)    07006     201  227-2502 

Available  in  Canada 
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Stephen  Lang  (left)  and  Tom  Hulce  command  the 
stage  in  a  terrific  production  of  K  few  Good  Men. 

big,  clumsy  plot  just  whizzes  along,  abetted 
by  the  director  Don  Scardino's  energetic 
pacing  and  precise  delineation  of  each 
scene.  In  spite  of  its  movie-influenced 
structure,  this  is  an  old-fashioned  play:  it 
has  lots  of  characters;  lots  of  stor>^;  a  mes- 
sage. There  is  no  ambivalence  or  complex- 
ity here;  people  learn  lessons,  and  after- 
ward they  change  for  the  better.  You  do 
not  get  great  acting  in  a  play  set  in  such  a 
simple  universe,  but  you  can  get  great  per- 
formances. Besides  Lang — whose  scary 
energy  kicks  the  evening  into  a  disturbing 
moral  arena — there  is  Tom  Hulce,  who  is 
wonderfully  entertaining  as  Lt.  Kaffee,  the 
cynical  young  naval  lawyer  who  learns  a 
thing  or  two  about  life.  "What  concerns 
you?"  he  is  asked  early  in  the  play,  and  we 
know  then  that  he  is 
destined  to  be  edu- 
cated into  a  good 
person,  a  caring  per- 
son. Hulce  navigates 
this  too  familiar  jour- 
ney with  grace  and 
wit,  aided  by  the  fact  i. 
that  Scjrkin  is  a  genu-  1|, 
inely  funny  writer. 
When  Jessup  and 
Kaffee  go  mano  a 
mano,  it  is  also  Lai 

Michael  Bennett  is  ap- 
praised in  print. 


and  Hulce  tr>'ing  to  act  each  other  into  the 
orchestra  pit.  The  pleasures  of  this  sort  of 
thing  are  not  rehned  ones,  but  the  theater 
is  about  low  entertainment  as  well  as  high. 
Sorkin  is  less  successful  with  his  major  sup- 
porting characters:  the  female  lawyer,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Galloway  (Megan  Gallagher), 
who  serves,  of  course,  as  Kaffee's  con- 
science; and  Lt.  Weinberg  (Mark  Nel- 
son), who,  being  the  one  Jewish  charac- 
ter, is  not  only  the  author's  moral  voice  but 
has  to  stand  for  all  the  weaklings  that 
macho-marine  types  beat  up  in  their 
schooldays.  (At  the  Music  Box. ) 

"Let's  talk  about  me!"  cried  the  members 
ot  Tom  Wolfe's  "me"  decade. 

If  ever  there  was  a  show  for  the  "me" 
decade,  A  Chorus  Line  is  it.  For  fifteen 
years  it  has  been  packing  in  audiences  and 
submitting  them  to  confession  after  con- 
fession, as  the  dancers  take  their  turns  in 
the  spotlight  and  reveal  how  much  they 
suffer.  Playwrights  have  always  satirized 
the  egotism,  pettiness,  self-pity,  and  self- 
importance  of  show  people.  A  Chorus 
Line's  stroke  of  dreadful  genius  was  to  take 
it  all  seriously. 

In  Ken  Mandelbaum's  A  Chorus  Line 
and  the  Musicals  of  Michael  Bennett  (St. 
Martin's  Press;  $19.95),  we  learn  that  A 
Chorus  Line  began  with  confessions  from 
dancers,  which  the  director  Michael  Ben- 
nett and  the  authors  James  Kirkwood  and 
Nicholas  Dante  fashioned  into  a  book  of 
sorts.  A  Chorus  Line  is  Bennett's  musical: 
his  razzle-dazzle  choreography  is  what  has 
kept  the  seats  full  all  these  years.  Some- 
how it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  in  Man- 
delbaum's pages  that  the  major  creator  of 
this  show-biz  weeper  was  a  nasty,  manipu- 
lative egotist.  That  is  a  classic  theater 
joke,  though  it  is  too  rude  for  the  earnest 
world  of  A  Chorus  Line. 

Robert  LuPone,  who  created  the  role  of 
the  somewhat  nasty  and  manipulative  di- 
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rector  Zach,  is  back  in  the  part  again.  He  is 
still  lean  and  tense,  but  the  age  on  his  face 
casts  some  real  shadcnvs  into  this  show  full 
of  stage-lit  emotions.  A  little  touch  of 
Archie  Rice  is  always  welcome.  (At  the 
Shubert  Theatre. )  — Uoyd  Rose 


Tiptoe  on 
the  wild  side: 
the  Trocks 
subvert  ballet. 


BoYS'  Night  Out 

This  winter,  for  the  tirst  time  in  nve  years, 
the  New  York  dance  scene  will  be  glad- 
dened by  the  arrival  of  the  Ballets  Trock- 
adero  de  Monte  Carlo.  The  Trocks,  as 
they  are  called  for  short,  are  a  travesty 
troupe:  all  men.  In  custom-made  point 
shoes — Natch  Taylor,  the  artistic  direc- 
tor, wears  a  10  D — these  eleven  fellows 
execute  parodies  of  Jerome  Robbins  (Yes, 
Virginia,  Another  Piano  Ballet,  by  the  com- 
pany cofounder  Peter  Anastos),  George 
Balanchine  (Go  for  Barocco,  by  Anastos), 
Paul  Taylor  (Gambol,  by  Natch  Taylor), 
and  Martha  Graham  (Anarchic  Heart, 
complete  with  an  onstage  childbirth). 
They  also  do  pretty  faithful  renderings  of 
set  pieces,  such  as  the  Don  Quixote  pas  de 
deux  and  The  Dying  Suan,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  a  little  something 
wrong.  In  The  Dying  Swan,  for  example, 
the  swan  moults  as  she  expires. 

Basically,  though,  what  is  wrong  is  that 
these  are  men.  not  women,  and  from  that 
follows  a  wbole  education  in  what  is  a  bal- 
lerina and  what  is  ballet.  As  Ludmila  Bol- 
shoya,  in  the  Don  Quixote,  executes  her 
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It  takes  as  long  to  build  a  Rolls- 
Royce  motor  car  today  as  it  did 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

But  then  handcraftsmanship  is 
a  caring,  patient  process  that  cannot 
be  hurried. 

And  today,  still,  this  nearly  lost 
art  form  is  the  pivotal  difference 
between  Rolls-Royce  motor  cars 
and  all  others  -  creating  automobiles 
so  superbly  engineered,  so  exqui- 
sitely finished,  they  live  up  to  the 
CxXpectations  of  the  most  demanding 
owners  in  the  world. 

Bonding  In  A 
New  Perspective. 

Over  half  of  all  Rolls-Royce  motor 
cars  built  since  1904  are  still  gliding 
along  the  road. 

Others  are  in  prized  collections 
and  museums. 

Some  are  in  collections  of 
owners  who  simply  haven't  been 
able  to  part  with  their  first  Rolls- 
Royce  motor  car.  Or  their  second. 
Or  third. 

And  some  owners  have  become 
so  attached  to  their  Rolls-Royce 
motor  cars  that,  much  like  family 
heirlooms ,  they  have  been  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 

I.egends  /\i-e  Made  Of  Tliis. 

One  of  the  first  Rolls-Royce  motor 
cars  ever  built,  the  19()7  Rolls- 
Royce  Silver  Ghost,  is  still  going 


strong  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion miles. 

Even  now  you  can  test  the 
extraordinary  smoothness  of  the 
Silver  Ghost's  engine  by  balancing 
a  coin  on  the  radiator.  Just  as  Sir 
Frederick  Henry  Royce  first  did  all 
those  years  ago. 

Today,  Rolls-Royce  motor  car 
engines,  while  being  technologically 
current  and  computer  precise, 
continue  to  be  painstakingly  assem- 
bled by  hand.  As  they  were  then. 

And  their  renown  for  power, 
smoothness  and  silence  continues 
to  grow. 

Siinplv  The  Best  Motor  Car 
"  111  Tlie  World. 

The  Rolls-Royce  motor  car  has,  you 
might  say,  been  in  development 
for  85  years.  A  gradual,  systematic 
evolution  with  every  improvement 
thoroughly  researched ,  tested  and 
perfected  before  acceptance. 

A  process  that  has  led  to  the 
fabled  Rolls-Royce  ride,  now  further 
enhanced  through  a  remarkable 
new  electronic  suspension  system* 
that,  automatically  and  instanta- 
neously, adjusts  to  meet  changing 
road  surfaces  and  driving  conditions. 


A  load-leveling  system  so  finely 
tuned  that  it  even  compensates  for 
the  gradual  emptying  of  the  fuel 
tank. 

A  radiator  grille  so  intricately 
handcrafted  that  only  ten  men  in 
the  world  are  qualified  to  build  one. 

Aesthetic  refinements  such  as 
rare  woods  from  around  the  world, 
hand -cut  and  perfectly  matched 
to  create  veneers  no  two  motor  cars 
will  ever  share. 

And  in  1990,  a  culmination  of 
refinements  long  in  development 
and  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify a  visit  to  an  authorized  dealer. 
To  arrange  for  an  appointment, 
or  to  receive  Rolls-Rovce  literature, 
simply  call  1-800-851-8576. 

Owning  One  Will  Not  Make 

You  A  Different  Person.  \et  ^'ou 

Won't  Be  Tlie  Same.  Either. 

Every  motor  car  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  others  in  its  class. 
Except  one.  The  Rolls-Royce  motor 
ear.  It  defines  its  own  chiss. 

Which  gi\'es  an  owner  the  sin- 
gular distinction  of  attaining  a  goal 
all  but  abandoned  in  todays 
homogenized  society. 

lndi\iduality. 

And  how  can  one  ex'cr 
be  the  same  after  that':' 
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multiple /ouette'5  with  her  big,  stubby  foot, 
unpointed,  just  sort  of  hanging  there  at  the 
end  of  her  ankle,  you  see,  by  its  absence, 
what  a  pointed  foot  is  and  what  it  makes  of 
a  ballerina's  leg:  an  arrow,  a  pointer,  an 
aesthetic  instrument.  And  as  Ludmila  and 
her  colleagues  show  us  their  repertoire  of 
mannerisms,  you  seem  to  see  a  history  of 
ballerina  types  pass  before  you:  the  saucy 
senorita,  tossing  her  ringlets;  the  shy 
maid,  averting  her  blushing  face;  the 
Black  Swan,  fixing  the  hapless  prince  with 
her  erotic-death  glare.  Finally,  if  you  fol- 
low these  ideas  to  their  end,  you  get  a  read- 
ing of  each  ballet's  fantasy  world:  the 
glamorized  sadomasochism  of  the  Black 
Swan,  or  the  image,  in  the  Jerome  Rob- 
bins  parodies,  of  a  world  peopled  by  cute, 
perky  American  adolescents  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  Chopin,  simply  break  out 
into  ballet  dancing  now  and  then. 

It  is  nastily  and  wonderfully  funny,  not 
least  because  the  men  work  so  hard  at 
creating  the  illusion  that  they  are  simulta- 
neously sabotaging.  During  Don  Quixote, 
keep  your  eye  peeled  for  the  200-pound 
Cupid,  raising  her  beefy  arms  and  flashing 
us  some  underarm  hair  ("It's  been  a  com- 
pany tradition  not  to  shave  it,"  says  the 
executive  director,  Eugene  McDougle)  as 
she  copes  with  the  intricacies  of  her  little 
golden  bow  and  arrow,  all  the  while  hop- 
ping on  point.  She  makes  you  want  to 
jump  onstage  and  thank  her  just  for  getting 
the  job  done. 

The  Trocks  will  be  at  Manhattan's  City 
Center  February  6-1 8,  with  three  different 
programs.  Then  they  move  on  to  Canada, 
France,  and  Italy.  — Joan  Acocella 
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Dishing  D^C.  Dirt 

"Welcome  aboard,"  says  a  remarkable 
George  Bush  look-alike.  "Everyone  give  a 
big  hand  to  our  bus  driver,  Captain  Joseph 
Hazelwood,  formerly  of  the  Exxon  Valdez- " 
With  that,  the  Scandal  Tours  bus  is  off,  for 
a  jaunt  past  the  more  lurid  landmarks  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  over  the  years 
reputations  have  been  ruined,  careers 
squashed,  and  governments  disgraced. 

Tour  guides,  actors  from  the  local  com- 
edy troupe  Gross  National  Product, 
wickedly  impersonate  Dan  Quayle,  "Tip- 
per" Gore,  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  telling 
tales  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
where  they  are  erecting  a  statue  to  Carl 
Rowan;  the  Tidal  Basin,  where  the  strip- 
per Fanne  Foxe  took  her  impulsive  mid- 
night dip;  and  the  Capitol  steps,  where 


Congressmen 
prefer  blondes: 
an  eccentric  satir- 
ical group  takes 
on  the  capitol. 


Congressman  John  Jenrette  and  his  wife 
did  more  than  dance  in  the  moonlight. 
Fawn  Hall,  her  cleavage  spouting  shred- 
ded docurrtents,  points  out  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building,  "or  Shred  Central,  as 
Ollie  and  I  like  to  call  it.  "Judge  Ginsburg, 
who  was  barred  from  the  Supreme  Court 
for  his  college-days  flirtation  with  marijua- 
na, talks  about  "high  court." 

Though  this  is  an  innovative  alterna- 
tive to  the  usual  tour  of  D.C.  monuments, 
it  is  troubling  that,  at  $24  a  head,  this 
smut-driven  theater  on  wheels  is  now  in  its 
eighteenth  month.  Certainly,  the  sharp- 
tongued  guides  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
new  material.  (Scandal  Tours  are  sched- 
uled on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  two  and 
four  P.M.  Private  charters  are  available 
during  the  week.  For  tickets  and  informa- 
tion, call  202-387-2253.)     —Mary  Kelly 


WHAT'S  IN  THE  TEA  LEAVES? 

Time  was,  any  blend  of  dishwater  could  call  itself 
Darjeeling,  provided  it  had  at  least  a  few  of  the 
precious  leaves  from  India's  Darjeeling  region. 
Never  more.  To  mark  the  hundred-fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  shipment  of  tea  from  India  to 
England,  the  Tea  Board  of  India  tightened  its 
grasp  on  these  aromatic  leaves,  which  fetch  up 
to  $200  a  kilo  at  auction.  Teas  with  a  minimum 
of  60  percent  Darjeeling  leaves  now  carry  a 
special  logo,  a  profile  of  a  woman  holding  a 
tea  leaf — an  appellation  conUolee,  if  you  will. 
The  idea  is  proving  so  popular  that  Assam  and 
Nilgiri  teas  have  also  got  their  own  marks  of 
authenticity,  so  you  will  not  have  to  read 
tea  leaves  to  know  what  you  are  buying. 
— Kathleen  Betkett-Young 
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Music  video  enters  the  postmodern  age,  canni- 
balizing its  own,  short  repertoire. 


Innocence  Lost 

The  work  of  the  music-video  director 
David  Fincher  represents  artistic  license  at 
its  most  inspired.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
twenty-seven-year-old  director  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  borrowing  the  look, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tone,  of  other 
directors,  reinventing  them  with  his  own 
details.  In  his  award-winning  clip  for  Ma- 
donna's Express  Yourself  (rumored  to  be 
the  most  expensive  music  video  ever 
made),  Fincher  recast  Fritz  Lang's  politi- 
cally charged  Metropolis  as  a  psychological- 
ly charged  erotic  fantasy.  In  Paula  Abdul's 
Cold  Hearted  Snake,  he  turned  a  Bob 
Fosse-style  explosion  of  dirty  dancing  into 
an  expression  of  pure  pop  insouciance. 
And  now,  in  Don  Henley's  The  End  of  the 
Innocence,  Fincher  has  pulled  off  his  risk- 
iest move  yet,  reinventing  the  style  of 
another  music-video  director. 

The  clip  knocks  off  a  style  forged  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Mondino  in  an  earlier  Don 
Henley  piece.  The  Boys  of  Summer,  made 
in  1985.  Both  videos  are  in  black-and- 
white  and  move  with  the  slowed-down 
motionof  pained  memory.  Likewise,  their 
composition  is  as  refined  as  that  found  in 
still  photography.  In  fact,  Fincher's  images 
often  seem  to  be  inspired  by  photographers 
as  much  as  by  video  makers.  At  times  they 
bring  to  mind  Walker  Evans's  work  from 
the  1930s  or  Robert  Frank's  The  Americans 
series  from  the  1950s. 

Fincher  captures  characters  who  seem 
to  be  as  lonely  as  the  ones  in  those  classic 
photographs,  but  he  imbues  them  with  a 
sense  of  acceptance  rather  than  resigna- 
tion. His  trickiest  feat  is  surmounting 
Henley's  lyrics.  Musically,  the  piece  car- 
ries a  wan  profundity;  the  lyrics  suggest  a 


new,  nationwide  loss  of  innocence.  By  my 
watch,  though,  even  the  slowest  Ameri- 
cans clocked  the  end  of  the  innocence  as 
soon  as  Watergate  sank  in. 

Fincher,  happily,  presents  a  far  broader 
view  of  loss  than  Henley  does.  The  Amer- 
ica he  captures  is  of  no  particular  time. 
The  rundown  farm,  the  closed-down  gas 
station — these  images  of  abandonment 
and  obsolescence  dominate  the  clip — 
could  rise  from  the  1930s  or  the  1940s  as 
easily  as  from  last  week.  As  a  result,  Finch- 
er shows  us  a  former  America  that  is  every 
bit  as  failed  and  arid  as  the  one  Henley  de- 
scribes as  current.  Thereby,  the  director 
subverts  the  lyrics'  deepest  cliche:  that  the 
past  was  somehow  a  simpler,  purer  time. 
More  important,  Fincher  does  so  in  a  man- 
ner all  his  own — with  a  generosity  that  res- 
cues hope.  — }im  Farber 

Ace  Reporter 

It  was  the  quarterfinals  of  last  year's  U.S. 
Open.  On  center  court,  the  nineteen- 
year-old  whiz  kid  Andre  Agassi  was  down 
two  sets  to  one  to  Jimmy  Connors,  a  man 
nearly  twice  his  age.  Then,  in  a  dramatic 
turnaround,  Agassi  rallied  to  take  the  final 
two  sets,  and  the  match. 

"1  honestly  believe  that  Agassi  dragged 
Jimmy  Connors  around  the  court  for  an 
extra  two  sets  just  so  he  could  finally  win 
his  first  five-set  match  in  a  big  tourna- 
ment," argued  the  TV  tennis  analyst  Mary 
Carillo.  And  she  said  so  that  evening, 
live,  on  the  CBS  highlights  show. 

"Tim  Ryan  |the  show's  host]  could  not 
believe  the  kid  would  do  something  like 
that,"  she  recalls.  "But  I  stuck  to  my  guns. 
When  1  walked  imo  the  pressroom  the 

No  boxing  analogies.  Mary  Carillo  serves  up  the 
best  tennis  commentary  on  air. 


next  day,  people  were  high-fiving  me." 

Carillo  earned  their  admiration  tor  the 
candor  that  is  typical  ot  her;  she  is  known 
for  calling  'em  as  she  sees  'em.  (In  the 
world  ot  network  sportscasting,  calling  'em 
as  you  see  'em  is  a  cliche  honored  mainlv  in 
the  breach — there  are  myths  to  prop  up, 
commercials  that  need  audiences,  tuture 
competitions  to  promote.) 

"I  think  of  myself  as  an  aggressive  jour- 
nalist," says  the  tormer  midlevel  touring 
pro  (she  won  a  French  Open  mixed-dt)u- 
bles  title  with  her  childhood  triend  John 
McEnroe  in  1977),  who  plies  her  rr.ide  tor 
most  of  the  year  with  ESPN  and  then  hop.s 
over  to  CBS  tor  the  U.S.  Open.  "1  don't 
want  to  sugarcoat  the  tact  that  a  guy's  ha\- 
ing  a  rotten  year,  or  that  he's  slumping  or 
messed  up.  I  want  to  sound  in  the  booth 
the  way  1  would  sound  it  I'd  just  watched  a 
match  with  my  buddy  and  then  we  gi>  to  >i 
bar  and  talk  about  it." 

Combine  this  attitude  with  ,i  superb 
understanding  ot  the  game  and  its  pLi\ 
ers — honed  sharper  at  each  tonrn.mient  l-'V 
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EMkur  Thor Jonsson, 
Vlk,  Iceland? 
The  number  is 

011+354912356,  Sir." 


Only  one  long  distance  company  can  help  you 
reach  virtually  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Your  long-lost  cousin  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Your  college 
roommate  from  Kiruna, 
Sweden.  Your  neighbors 
who  moved  to  Morioka, 
Japan.  No  matter  who  you 
are  trying  to  reach,  AT&T 
can  help. 

Because  onlv  AT&T 
offers  their  customers 
International  Directory 


Assistance  all  over  the 
wodd.  And  using  that  serv- 
ice is  as  easy  as  dialing  "00." 

So,  no  matter  who 
you  want  to  talk  to,  talk  to 
AT&T  first.  Otherwise, 
you  may  just  be  talking 
to  yourself. 

For  quality  service 
woddwide,  simply  call 
1  800  874-4000  Ext.  117 


AT&T 

The  rin' 
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hours  of  behind-the-scenes  research — and 
you  have  one  of  the  freshest,  most  enlight- 
ening commentators  around,  in  tennis  or 
any  other  televised  sport. 

If  Carillo's  star  continues  to  rise — she  is 
currently  the  only  woman  who  regularly 
analyzes  men's  matches — she  could  find 
herself  handling  nontennis  assignments  as 
well.  But  given  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
sport,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  Carillo's  con- 
ceding many  tournaments. 

"When  things  are  really  rocking  and  it's 
a  great  match  and  I'm  concentrating  well, 
I  feel  like  I'm  breathing  in  and  out  with  the 
players,  and  the  fans  at  home  are  breathing 
in  and  out  with  me,"  she  says.  "For  me, 
that's  as  good  as  it  gets."  For  us,  too. 

— David  Ruben 

Fit  for  a  Princess 


"She's  s  o  m  e- 
where  beWeen  a 
princess   and 


rock  star" 


a 
is  how 


Jacques  Polge,  director  of  the  Laboratoires 
des  Parfums  for  Chanel,  describes  Ste- 
phanie of  Monaco.  Polge  and  the  princess 
developed  Stephanie  eau  de  parfum,  a  new 
scent  that  is  wafting  through  perfume 
aisles  everywhere.  "She  doesn't  talk 
much,  but  she  knows  what  she  likes,"  says 
Polge  of  his  collaborator,  who  would  show 
up  at  the  laboratory  every  month  to  sniff 
out  the  latest  ideas  from  perfumers.  She 
settled  on  a  scent  that  is  a  melange  of  all 
things  French:  it  has  a  definitive  Chanel 
character  combined  with  white  florals,  a 
touch  of  cinnamon,  a  plummy  fruitiness, 
and  a  bit  of  the  quality  of  Chanel  No.  5. 
The  accord  dries  down  to  a  blend  of  sweet 
sandalwood  and  vanilla,  and  voila!  A 
scent  that  appeals  both  to  the  young  who 
share  Stephanie's  "Live  for  today"  ways 
and  to  the  older,  sixteenth-arrondisse- 
ment  crowd  who  follow  the  androgynous 
cover  girl's  escapades  in  Paris  Match. 

— Jill  Resnick 
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A  Little  Place 

m SoHO  ~ 

Alastair  Little  is  the  hest-known  of  the 
much  talked  about  group  of  young  British 
chefs,  known  as  the  sprat  pack,  who  are 
currently  revolutionizing  the  English  res- 
taurant scene.  He  opened  up  three  years 
ago  in  the  fast-reviving  London  district  of 
Soho — whose  name,  incidentally,  derives 
from  an  ancient  hunting  call  and  not  from 
its  position  south  of  h'Oxford  Street. 

His  restaurant  called  Alastair  Little  (at 
49  Frith  Street,  Wl;  phone:  734-5183)  is 
one  of  those  highly  pretentious  no-preten- 
sions places.  It  is  furnished  with  ultra-fash- 
ionable but  exquisitely  uncomfortable 
hard  black  chairs,  tables  without  table- 
cloths, and  violently  modish  paintings, 
which  stare  from  the  walls  at  the  noisy, 
sharply  unsuited  media  executives  who 
seem  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  clien- 
tele.  Young  waitresses  go  through  the 


CORRECT/ON:  In  Uanuda  Hacker- 
hoffs  article  on  the  soprano  June  Anderson 
("Debut  of  the  Season,"  November 
1 989) ,  Connoisseur  introduced  a  misspell- 
ing of  the  rmme  of  the  director  Nuria  Espert. 
We  reflet  the  error. 


motions  of  taking  orders  and  dispensing 
meals  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  vegetar- 
ian butchers. 

Fortunately,  the  food,  when  it  finally 
arrived,  was  good  and  was  well  accompan- 
ied by  a  1988  white  cabernet  sauvignon 
from  Rothbury  Vineyards,  in  New  Zea- 
land. Outstanding  among  the  starters  were 
the  fish  soup,  a  version  of  Provencal  hour- 
ride  that  was  served  with  a  blazing  rouille, 
and  the  meltingly  soft  gravlax  with  cucum- 
ber. The  most  unusual  dish  was  a  trio  o{ 
terrines,  one  a  sublimely  smooth  duck  pa- 
te, the  second  a  terrifically  garlicky  pork 
pate,  and  the  third  a  somewhat  bland, 
coarse  brawn.  The  terrines  came  with  an 
onion  amfit  (rapidly  replacing  sun-dried 
tomatoes  as  the  chic  accompaniment  to 
just  about  everything),  a  lentil-and-bacon 
salad,  and  pesto  sauce. 

Among  the  main  courses  were  a  perfect- 
ly cooked  rack  of  lamb  in  a  crisp  herb  crust, 
served  with  a  whole  head  of  garlic  baked  to 
a  creamy  consistency,  and  a  striking  cre- 
ation of  red  mullet  covered  with  a  tapauidc 
(olive  puree)  in  a  phyllo  pastry  case.  The 
desserts — pavlova,  creme  briilee,  choco- 
late mousse — were  typical  not  of  a  restau- 
rant with  claims  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
English  cuisine  but  of  a  suburban  dinner 
party.  The  service  would  no  doubt  be  a 
great  deal  better  there,  too. 

— Bernard  Merkel 


Edited  by  Diane  Rafferty 
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AUCTIONS 


February  is  a  time  for  pictures,  though 
other  outstanding  objects  will  make 
it  to  the  auction  block  this  month:  in 
London,  for  instance,  there  are  to  be 
several  sales  of  superb  English  furni- 
ture, decoration,  ceramics,  and  pottery  at 
the  leading  houses.  But  compared  with 
recent  mega  events  (in  New  York  alone 
more  than  $800  million  worth  of  loot  was 
hammered  down  in  one  November  fort- 
night), February's  offerings  in  all  fields  are 
rather  small  change.  Time  was  when  the 
works  to  be  offered  would  have  been  dis- 
missed as  "pretty  pictures,"  but  after  long 
exposure  to  the  Abstract  Expressionists  et 
al.,  the  public  is  now  responding  enthu- 
siastically to  unashamedly  representa- 
tional art. 

We  begin  in  Scotland  on  the  6th,  when 
Sotheby's  offers  paintings  in  Glasgow 
from  1850  to  the  present  as  part  oi  the 
city's  "Year  of  Culture"  festival.  The  art- 
ists represented  provide  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  way  international  currents  during 
the  last  140  years  interacted  with  strong 
•ethnic  and  regional  sensibilities.  The  re- 
sults, if  not  always  dazzling,  are  not  ever 
trivial. 

On  the  6th,  California's  Butterfield  & 
Butterfield  will  offer  more  than  250  U)ts  of 
old-master,  European,  and  American 
prints,  with  some  very  attractive  works  by 
artists  as  different  as  Diirer,  Rembrandt, 


No  BLOCKBUSTERS;  JUST 
PRETTY  PICTURES 


Hunting  Scene  at  the  Forest  of  Meudon,  by  Gerome. 
Christie's  New  York.  $100,000-$1SO,000. 


The  Convalescent  (1867),  an  oil  by  Frank  Holl,  R.A.  Sotheby's  New  York.  $60,000-$80,000. 


and  Van  Ostade;  Chagall,  Picasso,  Re- 
noir, and  Toulouse-Lautrec;  and  Benton, 
Cassatt,  and  Whistler.  On  the  7th,  But- 
terfield  holds  another  of  its  popular  Cali- 
fornia paintings  sales.  Many  date  from 
around  1875  to  1925.  While  some  have 
nothing  particularly  Calitc^rnian  abcuit 
them,  in  many  the  presence  of  California 
is  palpably  felt.  This  stuff  is  still  relatively 
inexpensive  and  worth  a  serious  look. 
Both  sales  will  be  simulcast  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  London,  to  coincide  with  the  Crufts 
Dog  Show,  Bonhams  is  holding  a  sale  on 
the  12th,  and  on  the  14th  C^hristie's  South 
Kensington  will  have  another.  The  Bon- 
hams sale  is  "Dogs  in  Art. "  Christie's  calls 
its  "Man's  Best  Friend. "  Promiscuous  cute- 
ness  characterizes  these  paintings,  water- 
colors,  drawings,  and  prints,  which  havf 
become  the  darling  of  the  decorating  fra- 
ternity.  Most  should  go  for  sums  in  the 


three  figures  . 

The  15th  will  see  two  absorbing  and 
quite  different  sales  in  London.  Sotheby's 
presents  its  deservedly  popular  annual  sale 
of  topographical  paintings,  drawings,  and 
watercolors.  Most  of  the  material  is  nine- 
teenth century,  reflecting  a  fascination 
with  the  sublime  and  the  novel,  often  pur- 
sued in  the  ruins  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  past  or  in  previously  uncharted 
reaches  of  a  shrinking  world.  Such  snap- 
shots from  the  past  are  fascinating,  while 
as  art  they  incorporate  a  virtuoso  blend  of 
solid  draftsmanship,  an  eye  exquisitely 
attuned  to  the  telling  detail,  and  an  appar- 
ently instinctive  sense  of  composition  and 
color.  It  is  difficult  to  go  wrong  here. 

The  same  day,  ('hrisrie's  King  Street 
presents  Spanish  pictures.  Most  of  us  are 
not  very  familiar  with  Iberia's  artistic  lega- 
cy, especially  that  of  the  past  two  centu- 
ries. The  enormous  reach  of  the  Spanish 
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btrodudng  Chrysler  Rfth  Avenue. 


Study  the  interior  of  the  1990 
Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue,  and  luxury 
impacts  every  sense.  Legroom  not 
found  in  many  larger,  far 
more  expensive  cars. 


Available  Mark  Cross  leather 
and  an  eight-way  power  memory 
seat  for  the  driver.  Climate- 


controlled  air  conditioning.  Infinity 
II  stereo  through  eight  speakers. 
And  more  standard  features 
than  any  car  in  its  class. 
But  Chrysler  believes 


*See  limited  warranties  and  restrictions  at  dealer  7/70  protects  engine,  p^jwcrtrain  and  against  outc-rbody  rust-throuKh.  5/5()  excludes  normal  maintenance  adjustments  and  wc;ir  items.  Deductible  on 
p<wertrain  after  5/50.  Warranty  comparison  versus  '89  tompetition.  I>e){room  versus  Cadillac  Hrounham. 


true  luxury  must  also  include 
the  luxury  of  sophisticated ' 
engineering. 

World^s  most 

advanced 
transmission. 

Ultradrive  is  the 
world's  first  and  only  fully 
adaptive,  electronically 
controlled,  four-speed 
automatic  transmission.  It 
"fine-tunes"  itself,  constantly 
sensing  and  adapting  to  changes  in 
speed  and  driving  situations. 


Ultradrive  shifts  into  precisely  the 
right  gear  at  precisely  the  right  mo- 
ment for  a  remarkably  smooth  ride, 
enhanced  engine  performance,  and 
impressive  fuel  efficiency  And 
because  the  adaptive  controls  in 
Ultradrive  also  compensate  for 
fluid  changes,  engine  changes  and 


Chrysler's  Crystal  Key  Program 

BASIC  CAR 
WARRANTY 
Covers  entire 

car  except 
normal  upkeep 

MAJOR 
COMPONENTS 
PROTECTION 

DEDUCTIBLE 
YOU  PAY 

FOR  REPAIR 
ol  major 

components 

POWERTRAIN          ^"^ER^f"^ 
PROTEAN           p™°,"«„", 

CHRYSLER 
NEW  YORKER 
FIFTH  AVENUE 

5  YEARS/ 
50.000 

MILES 

5  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

NONE 

7  YEARS/ 
70,000 
MILES 

7  YEARS. 
100.000 
MILES 

ROLLS  ROYCE 
CORNICHE 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

NONE 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS' 
UNLIMITED 

MERCEDES 

BENZ 

560  SEL 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

NONE 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS; 
50,000 
MILES 

CADILLAC 
SEDAN 
DEVILLE 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

$100  AFER 

1  YR./12,000 

MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS/ 
100.000 
MILES 

LINCOLN 
CONTINENTAL 

1  YEAR/ 
12.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS/ 
60,000 
MILES 

$100  AFTER 

1  YR,/12,000 

MILES 

6  YEARS' 
60.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS/ 
100.000 
MILES 

internal  wear . .  its  performance  re- 
mains dependable  after  years  of 
ownership. 

A  high-tech,  high- 
performance  engine 

Ultradrive  is  linked  to  a  new  3.3- 


Ultradrive. 
fully  adaptive,  electronical 
controlled,  four-speed 
automatic  transmission. 


engineered  for  Chrysler's  luxury 
sedans,  it  delivers  90  percent  of  its 
full  torque  at  only  1,600  rpm. 
Translation:  It  ensures  smoother 
idling,  gets  Fifth  Avenue  off  the 
mark  fast,  pulls  the  hills  with  ease, 
and  stays  nicely  quiet  at  cruising 
speeds.  And  it  never  needs  a  timing 
adjustment. 

The  most 

comprehensive 

protection. 

Together,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue's new  engine  and 
Ultradrive  transmission 
form  a  powertrain  with 
quality  and  performance 
Chrysler  has  the  confi- 
dence to  back  for  7 
years  or  70,000  miles:^ 
In  addition,  the  new 
Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue  is  covered 
by  the  Crystal  Key  Owner  Care 
program.  Tliis  covers  everytliing 
from  bumper  to  bumper. . .  includ- 
ing air  conditioning,  steering, 
suspension,  electrical,  and  elec- 
tronic components. . .  for  5  years  or 
50,000  miles+  That's  a  warranty 
you  can't  get  from  Rolls  Royce  or 
Mercedes. 

■"'  Automotive  luxury  today  is  not 
simply  the  name,  but  the  engineer- 
ing beliind  the  name.  Clirysler  New 
Yorker  F'ifth  Avenue.        

For  information,  please    i  ■ 

l-800-4A-CHRYSf.F' 

Available  at  your  Chrysler-Plymo 


liter  multi-point  fuel-injected  V-6 
with  direct  ignition.  Designed  and 
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Retour  d'Egypt 

French  Glass  Lamp  Base 
Height  23"  Circa  1850 


I 


ER»"^- 


315  E.  62nd  St.,  New  Ybrk; 
212-838-23201 


1. 10021 


chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/dyorative  accessories 
Sony,  no  catalog  '^ 


Hurdy-Gurdy  Player  (1647),  an  etching  by  Van 
Ostade.  Butterfield  &  Butterfield.  $200-$400. 

onipiic  and  its  onduranco  arc  brought 
home  in  this  oxliibirum  by  the  number  ot 
brilliant  works  with  Ci>lonial  subjects  or  by 
eolomal  artists.  Many  will  fetch  soUd  six- 
tieure  sums.  .'\lso  note  the  special  section 
ot  works  bv  Sp.mish  artists — C-ani\m.n  bei- 
to,  Millares,  Rivera,  et  al.— to  be  featured 
in  the  (.^hristie's  Kiriu  Street  contompo- 
rary  art  sale  m  London  on  the  22nd. 

Three  sales  in  New  York  late  in  the 
month  are  ot  special  interest.  On  Februarv 
28,  Sotheby's  will  hold  two  siiii:le-invner 
s.iles:  the  McCormick  collection  of  Victo- 
rian paintinj^s  and  eij^ht  works  hv  Giov- 
anni Boldini  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
X'alentine  Abdy,  Bt.  The  former  is  a  stun- 
ning; assembly  ot  Pre'Raphaeiite  arid  other 
period  classics — Htty,    .-Mma-Tadema, 


IONS 

Rurne-Jones,  Rossetti,  and  Tis.sot.  Many 
have  Royal  Academy  pedi.yrees,  and  all 
were  exhibited  at  Yale's  C^enter  tor  British 
Art  in  l*-)84.  A  tour-star  event. 

The  eiuhr  portraits  and  titzure  paintinj];s 
by  Cno\anni  Boldini  trom  the  Abdy  col- 
lection are  being  offered  by  Sotheby's  the 
same  day.  Itouiiht  to  be  easy  tculismisshim 
as  just  aiiother  haiit  oiondc  hanger-on  who 
etherealized  his  subjects,  all  of  them  seem- 
nvj,  too  tall,  too  rhiii,  tiH>  elegant,  and  too 
rich.  But  Biildini  was  taken  seriiuisly  in  his 
own  time  and  hangs  in  many  important 
Huropean  galleries.  The  presale  estimates 
are  almost  all  above  the  $500,000  level. 

Finally,  on  the  27th  in  New  York, 
Cdiristie's  presents  an  expansive  sale  of 
nineteenth-century  European  paintings, 
drawings,  watercolors,  and  sculpture.  A 
few  highlights:  A  W'uiMcr  at  Epsom,  one  t^f 
the  most  important  works  by  Munnings 
(who  actually  painted  in  the  twentieth 
century)  to  come  on  the  market  in  recent 
years.  Another:  a  rare  "vnc"  of  a  luminous 
countryside  with  Venice  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  Macchiaioli  painter  Giu- 
seppe de  Nittis.  Others:  a  Gerome  paint- 
ing ot  a  shooting  party  in  the  forest  ot  Meu- 
don,  and  a  splendid  miniature  bv  jean 
Beraud  of  his  graiid  Lc  Bal  Public,  the  origi- 
nal ot  which  brought  a  handsome  $2.86 
million  at  Ghristie's  last  spring.  Like  most 
of  this  month's  sales,  this  one  will  not  geii- 
erate  banner  headlines.  Bur  if  both  inter- 
est and  money  continue  to  focus  on  such 
material,  one  result  could  be  a  much  more 
balaiiced  art  market.        — /times  R.  Lyons 


Constantinople,  a  watercolor  by  Luigi  Mayer.  Sotheby's  London.  Estimate:  £10,000-£  15,000. 
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PFEIFFER  STATE  BEACH.  Oil  48"  x  96" 


EXHIBITION:  February  6-24  in  Carmel  •  Call  for  a  Free  Brochure  (800)  344-9359 

"  ZANTMAN  ART  GALLERIES   " 


-fi 


Two  Locations  on  6th  Avenue,  Carmel  California  •  (408)  624-8314     FAX:  (408)  626-8408 
73-925  El  Paseo,  Palm  Desert,  California  •  (619)  346^161    FAX:  (619)  ■'73-9883 


It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose.  It's  where  you  play  the  game. 

At  The  Boca  you  always  feci  like  a  champion, 
even  whenyouYe  not  using  our  i\vt)challeng- 
ing  18-hole  golf  courses  or  29  tennis  courts. 

Because  you  can  simply  enjoy  the 
223  tropical  acres,  gentle  ocean  waves  and 
unparalleled  personal  service. 

Not  to  mention  our  pri\ate  ocean  front 
beach  club,  with  watcrsports.  Iishmgaiul 
boating.  Fitness  centers.  Nightl\  entertain- 
ment. Plus  a  host  ot  outstanding  restaurants— 
so  you  can  choose  to  dress  up  or  go  casual . 

No  other  tropical  resort  olTers  our  level 
ot'elegancc  and  action.  See  your  travel 
agent.  Or  for  more  intbrmation  about 
our  l"ive-Star.  F-ive-Diamoml  resort  write 
HO.  Bo,\  S{)25,  Boca  Raton.  1-L  334.^2.  or 
call  toll  free  1-800-327-0101.  ext.05. 

Alsoask  about  ourspecial  golf,  tennis, 
honeymoon  and  holiday  [lackages. 
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Fropical    Island. 


Call  for  a  free 

1-800- 
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FHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Some  songs  we  grew  up 
with  have  grown  up.  too 

by  reed  massengill 


If  you  were  asked, 
point-blank,  to 
sing  the  opening 
bars  of  "When  You 
Wish  Upon  a  Star" 
or  "Some  Day  My 
Prince  Will  Come," 
chances  are  you  could 
do  it.  Many  of  the 
songs  from  Walt  Dis- 
ney's classic  films  have 
become,  like  his  clas- 
sic characters,  estab- 
lished presences  in  the 
collective  American 
consciousness.  In- 
grained in  us  as  chil- 
dren, these  songs  lin- 
ger with  us  as  adults. 
Lately,  an  amazing  ar- 
ray of  talent  is  bringing  them  back  on  com- 
pact disc  in  versions  for  grown-ups.  Not 
since  Barbra  Streisand  revisited  "Who's 
Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf"  in  1963  has 
there  been  anything  remotely  this  sophis- 
ticated. Barbara  Cook,  Suzanne  Vega, 
Ringo  Starr,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  .  .  .  What  next.' This  amounts  to  a 
virtual  explosion. 

It  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  you 
realize  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a 
"Disney"  song.  During  the  days  of  the  Hol- 
lywood studio  system,  Disney  employed  a 
staff  of  songwriters  who  worked  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  contract  actors  and 
writers  who  hired  themselves  out  to  War- 
ner Brothers  or  MGM.  The  Disney  factory 


Baloo  and  Mowgli  in  The  Jungle  Book  (1967),  which  featured  no  fewer  than  six  original  songs^ 


pushed  out  films,  cartoons,  multiple  tele- 
vision series,  and  eventually  theme-park 
projects,  each  with  its  own  original  mu- 
sical material.  The  official  Disney  Song 
Catalog,  which  lists  and  categorizes  all  Dis- 
ney songs  and  their  sources,  references  lit- 
erally thousands  of  songs  by  hundreds  of 
composers  and  lyricists  who  worked  for 
Disney  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Individ- 
ually, the  names  o(  the  songwriters  are  as 
obscure  as  those  of  the  stonemasons  who 
built  the  cathedral  at  Chartres,  but  some 
of  them  wrote  songs  that  transcend  their 
original  occasions  and  remain  as  fresh  as 
any  of  the  best  popular  standards  by  more 
familiar  songsmiths. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  thirteen  Dis- 


ney songs  have  been 
nominated  for  Acade- 
my Awards.  Three 
have  won.  In  1940, 
Johnny  Mercer  lost 
out  twice  (along  with 
Harry  Warren  and 
Mack  Gordon,  Jimmy 
McHugh,  Artie  Shaw, 
and  Jule  Styne)  to  a 
little  ditty  from  Pinoc- 
chio  called  "When  You 
Wish  Upon  a  Star" 
(words  by  Ned  Wash- 
ington, music  by  Leigh 
Harline).  In  1947, 
"Zip-a-Dee-Doo- 
Dah"  (words  by  Ray 
Gilbert,  music  by  Al- 
lie  Wrubel),  from  Song 
of  the  South,  beat  out,  among  other  nomi- 
nated titles,  Frank  Loesser's  "1  Wish  I 
Didn't  Love  You  So. "  And  in  1964 — a  real 
upset  year — "Chim  Chim  Cher-ee" 
(words  and  music  by  Richard  M.  Sherman 
and  Robert  B.  Sherman),  from  Mary  Pop- 
pins,  swept  aside  "Dear  Heart,"  by  Henry 
Mancini,  "Hush,  Hush,  Sweet  Char- 
lotte," by  Frank  DeVol  and  Mack  David, 
and  "Where  Love  Has  Gone"  and  "My 
Kind  of  Town,"  by  Jimmy  Van  Heusen 
and  Sammy  Cahn.  The  folks  who  penned 
those  kiddie  songs  for  Disney  were  no 
lightweights,  as  their  Oscars — and  even 
Grammys — attest. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
for  children,  to  help  quickly  develop  aspe- 
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Soy  it  with  music:  the  Sleeping  B.iuty  warbles  tunes  from  Tchaikovsky;  Dumbo's  mom  soothes  him  with  a  lullaby;  Snow  White  daydreams  of  her  prince. 
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The  concert  season  at  930  Morningstar  Lane 

will  feature  Steve  Allen,  George  Shearing,  Peter  Nero 

and  theYamaha^Disklavief  piano- 

Of  course,  the  artists  won't  appear  at  the  Henderson  residence  in  person,  but  the 
performances  will  be  extraordinarily  live  just  the  same. .  .with  PianoSoft'" 
^  pre-recorded  disks  and  the  Disklavier'" 

piano.  ■  Listening  Series  disks 

reproduce  every  nuance 

of  the  artist's 


^ 


H 


original  performance  when  played  back  on  the 

Disklavierl"  ■  So,  if  you're  not  invited  to  the 

Henderson's  concert  series, 

audition  the  PianoSoft"' 

library  and  the  Disklavier'" 

piano  at  your  authorized 

Yamaha  piano  dealer  and 

begin  planning  your  own 

star-studded  concert  season. 
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citic  character  or  plot,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  their 
impact.  Like  the  best  work 
ot  Irving  Berlin  or  the 
Gershwins,  those  Disnev 
songs  we  remember  best 
possess  the  one  attribute 
critical  to  almost  all  popu- 
lar standards:  clarity.  Ot 
course,  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  any  great  song  than 
that.  One  might  suspect. 
therefore,  that  out  ot  con- 
text and  without  the  help 
oi  an  imaginative  inter- 
preter, those  tondlv  re- 
membered numbers  could 
seem  merely  naive. 

There  is  no  such  trouble 
with  MCA  Classics's  The 
Disney  Album,  teaturing  Barbara  Cook  and 
lush,  new  Technicolor  arrangements  bv 
Wallv  Harper.  Whv  would  Cook — a  cult 
heroine  best  remembered  tor  her  roles  in 
The  Music  \Lin,  Candidc,  and  other 
Broadway  hits  of  the  1950s  and  1960s — 
string  together  a  collection  of  Disnev 
songs?  Because  the  material,  caretuUv 
culled  from  more  than  fifty  years  ot  Disnev 
film  work,  pertectly  suits  her  range  as  a 
singer  and  actress.  "Sooner  or  Later, "  from 
Song  of  the  South,  proxides  ample  opportu- 
nity tor  Cook  to  lollygag  with  the  lyric  and 
give  it  a  seductive  turn.  She  trolics  with 
"Pink  Elephants  on  Parade,"  displaving 
her  tlair  as  a  comedienne,  and  bree:es 
through  "When  I  See  an  Elephant  Flv," 
providing  (through  multiple  tracking)  her 
own,  .Andrews Sisters-st>le  harmony.  But 
the  real  highlight  of  the  album  is  Cook's 
gentle,  definitive  reading  ot  Snow  Whites 
plaintive  "Some  Dav  Mv  Prince  Will 
Come,"  tilled  with  an  ethereal  longing 
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Disney  in  dream  time:  the  album  Stay  Awake  features  the  icons  Sumac  (left)  and  Vega  . 

the 


that  lifts  the  familiar  to  the  sublime. 

Other  albums  bv  performers  of  acknowl- 
edged genius  are  singularly  lacking  in 
Cook's  sort  of  transforming  power.  The 
Mormon  Tabeniacle  Choir's  When  You 
Wish  Upon  a  Star:  A  Tribute  to  Walt  Disney 
(on  CBS  Masterworks)  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong's Disney  Songs  the  Satchmo  Way  (a 
collection  of  vocals  originally  released  in 
1  ^6S  and  now  re-released  on  Disney's  own 
Buena  X'ista  Records)  offer  little  ot  inter- 
est. The  choir's  lethargic  ride  through 
"Bibbidi-Bv^bbidi-Boo"  is  all  too  typical  of 
its  stifling  reverence,  and  although  .Arm- 
strong shines  on  "The  Bare  Necessities," 
from  The  lungle  Book,  and  "Zip-a-Dee- 
Doo-Dah,"  his  distinctive  vocals  and  in- 
strumentais  in  the  rest  of  the  collection  are 
surely  headed  back  to  the  oblivion  from 
which  they  were  foolishly  resurrected.  His 
struggles  with  "Bibbidi-Bobbidi-EKxV  and 
the  other  famous  tongue-twisting  Disney 
hyphenates  "Chim  Chim  Cher-ee"  and 


loists- 


"Heigh-Ho"  are  a  particu- 
lar embarrassment. 

The  Cincinnati  Pops 
Orchestra  collection  A 
Disney  Spectaeular.  on  Tel- 
arc,  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
deal  better.  Conducted  bv 
Erich  Kunrel,  the  seventy- 
minute  album  features  the 
Singing  Hoosiers,  from  In- 
diana L^niversity,  the  Chil- 
dren's  Chorus  ot  the 
>  School  tor  Creative  and 
£  Performing  Arts  in  Cincin- 
j  nati,  the  Mav  Festival 
i  Chorus,  and  a  barbershop 
?  quartet  called  His  Master's 
?  \  oice,  in  a  roundup  that 
.  offers  plenty  oi  \ariety  in 
sound  and  texture.  Two  so- 
soprano  Tracy  Dahl  and  the 
baritone  Qouglas  Webster — make  notable 
appearances  in  a  medlev  from  Smnv  White 
and  the  Seven  Ducn^s.  and  Douglas  turns  in 
a  tine  performance  of  the  Prince's  "One 
Song,"  reminding  us  that  not  all  oi  Dis- 
ney's yearning  love  Ivrics  were  reser\ed for 
his  female  characters. 

By  far  the  most  sophisticated  ot  the  Dis- 
nev songbooks,  however,  is  Stay  Auake, 
on  A>SlM  Records.  Produced  by  Hal 
Willner,  the  musical  guru  of  television's 
"Saturday  Night  Live,"  this  astonishing 
compilation  brings  together  an  enormous 
range  ot  unlikely  Disnev  interpreters — 
Bettv  Carter,  Was  (Not  Was),  Sinead 
O'Connor,  Sun  Ra  and  his  Arkestra,  the 
Replacements,  Tom  Waits,  and  Yma  Su- 
mac, to  name  a  handful — covering  a 
greater  expanse  of  Disnev  material  than 
any  of  the  other  recent  collections.  .A.  cast- 
ing director's  dream  come  true.  Stay 
Auake  is  a  rare  concept  album  that  quali- 


...  not  to  mention  Los  Lobos  (left),  tearing  up  "I  Wan'na  Be  like  You,"  Sun  Ra  and  his  Arkestra,  in  "Pink  Elephants  on  Porade,"  and  much,  much  more. 
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Say!  Was  Barbra  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf? 


fies  as  a  work  of  art 
in  its  own  right. 
Willner's  ability  to 
marry  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  to 
their  material,  and 
place  disparate 
pieces  into  a  seam- 
less context,  verges 
on  genius. 

The  women's 
tracks  are  particu- 
larly strong:  Su- 
zanne Vega  brings 
an  appropriate,  a 
cappella  dreami- 
ness to  the  title 
track,  a  lullaby 
from  Mary  Poppins; 
and  Betty  Carter 

turns  in  a  rolling,  bluesy  vocal  on  "I'm 
Wishing,"  from  Snoii^  White.  "Baby 
Mine,"  from  Dumbo,  opens  with  John 
Patitucci's  lyrical  bass  backing  Bonnie 
Raitt  and  Was  (Not  Was)  in  a  beautiful, 
lilting  arrangement.  The  men  get  equal 
time,  with  Harry  Nilsson  performing  an 
almost  demonic  cover  of  "Zip-a-Dee-Doo- 
Dah"  and  Los  Lobos  tearing  up  "I  Wan'na 
Be  like  You"  ("The  Monkey  Song"),  from 
The  ]ungle  Book,  with  inspired  accordion 
and  cuatro  work. 

Much  more  than  any  of  the  other  Dis- 
neyana,  Stay  Awake  plumbs  the  tremen- 
dous depth  of  the  Disney  catalog,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  current  albums  to  hint 
at  the  omnipresent  dark  side  of  Disney's 
movies.  Tom  Waits's  delivery  of  "Heigh- 
Ho"  is  mechanized,  brooding,  and  intro- 
spective.   In  a  medley  entitled  "Three 


Inches  Is  Such  a 
Wretched 
Height,"  Buster 
Poindexter  and  the 
Banshees  of  Blue 
juxtapose  an  eerie 
"Castle  in  Spain," 
from  Babes  in  Toy- 
land,  with  Yma  Su- 
mac's soaring  "I 
Wonder,"  from 
Sleeping  Beauty. 
Through  cuts  like 
these,  Willner 
has — even  in  side- 
stepping the  more 
traditional  and 
sticky-sweet  Dis- 
ney treatments  that 
come  most  readily 
to  mind — remained  faithful  to  Disney's 
vision,  which  was  always  as  full  of  danger 
as  of  sunshine. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Disney  marketing 
wizards  have  been  eager  to  cash  in  on  the 
opportunities  presented  by  any  new  home- 
entertainment  medium.  Many  film  sound 
tracks — of  Snow  White,  Mary  Poppins, 
Bambi,  Fantasia,  Who  Framed  Roger  Rabbit, 
and  others — are  now  available  on  compact 
disc,  and  Disney's  own  compilations  have 
been  reconfigured  for  distribution  through 
the  children's  section  of  local  record 
stores.  Parents  recovering  a  piece  of  their 
childhood  are  sure  to  enjoy  them,  too.  D 

Reed  Massengill,  a  writer  with  a  special  inter- 
est in  cabaret  music,  is  based  in  New  York 
City.  His  work  has  appeared  in  Interview 
and  other  publications. 


The  Singing  Hoosiers,  from  Indiana  University,  get  with  it  for  Telarc's  album  A  Disney  Spectacular. 


Two  Great  Statues  from  Classical 
Greece.  Reproduced  in  bonded  bronze 
or  in  bonded  stone  (pictured  here) 
colored  to  resemble  bronze.  YOUTH 
22"  on  walnut  base  in  bonded  bronze 
$536  ppd;  in  bonded  stone  $298  ppd. 
CHARIOTEER  12V2"  on  onyx  base. 
(23  lbs.)  in  bonded  bronze  $478  ppd; 
colored  like  bronze  $394  ppd.  Check, 
VISA,  MC.  Unqualified  guarantee.  Art- 
book  Color  Catalogue  $6. 

ELEGANZA  LTD. 

Importers  of  Fine  Statuary; 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W    Smith  '715 

Seattle,  WA  98199  •  206  283-0609 
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Ming.  What  a  knickknack  should  be. 


A  vision  of  how  things  should  be.  It  can  turn  a  simple  vase  into  a 
work  of  art  Or  the  simple  act  of  driving  into  air  extraordinar)'  experi- 
ence. The  Lurcobi  Continental  It  is  one  of  the  worlds  most  advanced 
luxury  cars.  Air  suspension,  anti-lock  brakes,  speed-sensitiv^  steering 
and  a  driver  and  right  front  passenger  air  bag  Supplemental  Restraint 
Sy-stem  All  standard.  For  a  free  brochure,  call  1  800  446-8888.  Or 
visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  One  drive  and  you'll  see  that  other  liLxury  cars 
are  just  ordinary  And  that  Lincoln  Continental  is  exactly  what  a  Llx- 
ur)'  car  should  be. 


Lincoln.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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THE  GREAT  ESCAPE 

The  new  Caribbean  retreat,  Capjuluca 


TBy  Carol  Barden 
he  Caribbean  is  one  oi  the  nn)st  heautitul  and  romantic  reyinns  on 
earth,  a  place  where  you  can  get  away  from  it  all — it  you  can  find  the 
real  thing  anymore.  The  paradise  of  postcard  and  legend  is  fast  fin- 
ishing. Most  of  the  islands  now  seem  to  belong  to  the  trekkers  who 
like  their  resorts  tast  and  flashy.  Their  idea  of  fun  in  the  sun  means 
pina  coladas,  steel  bands,  duty-free  shopping  by  day,  gambling  by  night.  What  do 
they  care  if  the  beaches  are  crowded,  the  food  bad,  and  the  help  surly. ^ 

But  wait;  there  are  alternatives,  though  you  have  to  know  where  to  look  and 
pay  the  price.  The  latest  oasis  of  calm  in  the  Caribbean  is  Cap  Juluca — thirty 
exquisite  rooms  in  five  villas  on  179  private  beachfront  acres  smack-dab  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere — on  remote,  hushed  Anguilla,  the  northernmost  speck  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  Here  you  will  find  the  ultimate  luxury  of  our  jam-packed  planet 
space,  light,  peace,  amid  gorgeous  surroundings. 

Still  a  British  colony,  obscure  Anguilla,  a  mere  three  and  a  half  by  sixteen 


Baghdad-sur-fHer'  Siena, 
one  of  the  one     ! 
luttt  villas,   -r 
view  of  f 


Photographs  by  Len  Jenshel 
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^-^"^'^''3^  miles,  has  fine  beaches,  a  handful  of  small  hotels,  and  little  else 
S  r*^^""^  except  for  a  few  goats  dip-sticking  around.  This  is  a  bebop-free 
^^^^  ISLAND  zone — no  nightclubs,  no  duty-free  shopping,  no  cruise  ships,  no 
golf  courses,  no  fast-food  joints.  You  can  easily  do  nothing  all  day 
long,  because  there  is  lots  of  nothing  to  do.  There  are  only  416 
rooms  on  the  entire  island.  One  main  drag,  with  five  traffic  lights, 
runs  frt)m  end  to  end.  The  island  is  covered  with  scrub  and  has 
been  pronounced  nearly  dead  by  all  who  have  been  there.  To  a 
true  escapist,  that  is  its  beauty. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  airstrip  t)f  tiny  Wallblake  Airport 
after  my  eight-hour,  two-plane  odyssey  from  New  York,  night  had 
fallen.  A  barefoot  driver  in  cutoffs  waved  me  into  his  muddy  cab. 
Minutes  later,  we  turned  off  the  pavement  and  bumped  down  a 
tire-rutted  road  of  packed  sand. 

Suddenly,  off  in  the  distance,  like  a  miniature  replica  of  Casa- 
^  blanca  or  Bethlehem,  a  luminous  seaside  fantasy  of  turrets  and 
^  towers  rose  out  of  the  darkness.  1  almost  began  to  expect  nomads, 
I  camels,  and  T.  E.  Lawrence  to  come  thundering  across  the  sands 
;:  to  greet  me.  Instead,  along  came  Sue  Rickefts,  ( 'ap  Juluca's  co- 
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owner  and  director,   decked  out  in  a  turban  and  bangles. 

At  once,  I  was  enchanted  by  Cap  Juluca's  exquisitely  intelli- 
gent design.  Villas,  both  mystical  and  sensual,  are  flamboyantly 
beautiful  adaptations  from  the  Moorish.  Set  in  separate  clusters, 
they  are  well  spaced  along  the  sandy  beach.  "I  always  wanted  a 
Moroccan-style  hotel,"  says  Sue,  as  she  shows  me  in.  "I  don't 
know  why.  I've  never  been  to  Morocco." 

Inside  suite  1  in  the  villa  Siena,  the  North  African  fantasy 
continues.  The  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchenette,  two 
baths,  dressing  room,  and  enormous  terrace  add  up  to  an 
astonishing  2,000-plus  square  feet,  yet  the  feel  is  inti- 
mate. The  interiors  are  pared-down,  clean,  and  unclut- 
tered. The  sofas  and  banquettes  are  covered  with  creamy  fabrics 
and  piles  of  pillows.  Rare  artifacts  from  the  souks  of  Marrakech 
and  Fez — saddles,  embroidered  wedding  belts,  stoneware,  an- 
tique saddlebags,  inlaid  mirrors,  and  rugs — lend  dramatic  accents 
in  the  soft  lamplight.  "When  guests  arrive,"  says  Sue,  "they're 
catatonic,  but  we  tuck  them  in  and  they  quickly  recover." 

Large  louvered  doors  and  windows  open  to  hearty  sea  breezes. 
The  vista  from  the  king-size  platform  bed  through  the  columns 
and  arches  of  my  terrace  straight  to  the  sea  is  deMille  dramatic, 
and  in  the  moonlight,  under  the  swaying  palms,  there  is  the  all- 
new  sensation  of  seclusion  and  calm.  I  will  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
sound  of  crashing  waves. 

As  a  frequent  traveler,  I  have  seen  lots  of  bathrooms,  but  this 
one-ups  them  all.  Behold  the  titanic,  ninety-five-gallon  tub  for 
two,  with  cushions  on  which  to  rest  tired  heads;  a  cushioned  mar- 
ble banquette;  a  separate  marble-and-glass  shower;  twin  basins; 
miles  of  mirror;  cafe  au  lait  marble  counters;  toilet;  bidet;  and  my 
own,  utterly  extravagant  and  private  landscaped  courtyard, 
where,  come  day,  I  can  sunbathe  in  the  buff. 

In  the  morning,  as  natural  light  floods  the  interior,  1  discover  to 
my  delight  that  I  do  not  have  to  trek  to  the  beach.  1  am  on  the 
beach.  It  is  impressive  that  the  crew  keeps  my  tile  floor  sand-free 
and  gleaming;  but  closer  to  my  heart  are  the  coffee,  served  hot  and 
steaming,  the  perfect,  flaky  croissants,  the  amazing  banana 
bread,  guava  jelly,  and  snap-to  room  service.  The  invincibly 
cheerful  maids  arrive,  Rhona  and  Dorita,  and  field  my  needs  with 
perfect  precision.  They  say  to  relax;  I  obey. 

The  morning  reveals  that  romance  flourishes  at  Cap  Juluca. 
Everyone  in  the  vicinity  seems  to  be  locked  in  impassioned 
embraces.  The  honeymooners  drift  hand  in  hand  down  the 
beach,  float  off  together  in  boats  and  dinghies. 

Cap  Juluca — named  for  Juluca,  the  local  rainbow  god — is  also 
perfect  for  serious  burnout  cases.  The  classic  program  for  the  day  is 
to  rise  late,  breakfast  on  the  terrace,  and  then  march  into  the 
crystal-clear,  seventy-two-degree  water.  Around  midday  guests 
make  a  beeline  to  the  hotel's  restaurant,  Pimms  Cafe — a  two- 
minute  scruff  thrt)ugh  the  sand — for  lunch.  They  traipse  back  to 
the  beach  for  water  sports — waterskiing,  fishing,  snorkeling, 
wind-sailing — or  a  sail  on  a  thirty-eight-foot  yacht.  For  a  drink  or 
a  clean  towel,  they  raise  a  red  flag,  and  someone  comes  dashing 
across  the  dunes.  Not  many  venture  onto  the  tennis  courts.  A  few 
go  in  for  snorkeling,  but  only  the  real  overachievcrs  Ixuher  to 
travel  the  nine  miles  to  Shoal  Bay,  where  the  diving  is  best.  At 
sunset,  everyone  drifts  back  to  the  bar  to  slurp  the  house  specials 
(Pimm's  cup  is,  of  course,  a  favorite  ingredient)  and  eat  and  drink 
until  the  world  lcH)ks  level.  Using  flashlights,  they  unit  back  to 
their  rooms  early,  walking  along  the  curvy  beach. 

Sound  boring?  Not  to  thiise  of  us  who  are  here.  Many  guests 


The  owners.  Sue  and  Robin 
RUketts,  in  Vermillion  villa 
(above).  Pimms  Cafe,  over- 
looking Uaunday's  Bay 
(left) ,  serves  dishes  worthy 
of  three  stars  (right). 
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Practicalities 


Most  of  Cap  Juluca's  bath- 
rooms feature  courtyards 
for  private  sunning.  Oppo- 
site: tAaundwf's  Bay  seen 
from  Pimms  Cafe. 


Gertins  to  Anijiiilla  (that's  un-GW  E£-Li)  demands  endurance.  This  is  a  r\\'o-stop 
destination,  with  no  direct  flights.  Hop  2  is  by  plane  or  boat  trom  St.  Maarten, 
or  from  the  congested  San  Juan  airport,  where  I  spent  a  two-and-a-half-hour  stop- 
over that  left  me  hot.  cross,  and  grouchv.  (I  tried  to  remember  that  it  is  jet  run- 
wavs  that  ruin  virginal  islands,  making  "package  tours"  possible.) 

At  Cap  Juluca  ever\  villa  has  sea  views,  a  terrace,  ceiling  fans,  a  minibar 
stocked  with  liquor,  wine,  champagne,  and  soft  drinks,  a  safe,  and  an  electric 
mosquito-:apper.  In-season  rates  for  doubles  start  at  $395  per  night.  One-bed- 
room suites  range  trom  $620  to  $825.  Two-bedroom  suites  are  $900.  Three-bed- 
room villas  are  $1,250  with  full  hotel  ser\ices,  $1, 100  without.  Continental 
breakfast  and  maid  ser\ice  are  included.  A  10  percent  ser\-ice  charge  and  an  8 
percent  room  tax  are  tacked  on  to  the  bill.  No  credit  cards  are  accepted. 

The  three  original  villas  (Siena,  Indigo,  and  Vermillion)  have  a  neutral  pal- 
ette and  are  unerringlv  tasteful.  The  newer  villas  Aquamarine  and  Jonquil,  the 
work  ot  a  ditterent  designer,  are  less  serene,  with  rattan  furniture  and  so-so  fab- 
rics. Besides,  they  are  near  the  new  constnittion.  If  vou  cannot  endure  hammer- 
ing, please  avoid  this  stretch  of  beach. 

Clothes  are  not  an  issue.  You  can  manage  with  just  a  bathing  suit,  sun  block, 
a  hat,  and  a  paperback.  The  only  other  thing  you  have  to  bring  is  your  wallet. 

The  fixxl  is  gtxxi.  The  voung  chef  at  the  tented  and  draped  Pimms  Cafe,  Guv 
Guenego,  comes  trom  Michelin  two-  and  three-star  restaurants  in  France.  His 
Chinois  fish,  with  soy  sauce,  ginger,  and  green  onions,  receives  gushy  praise 
horn  diners,  as  does  his  audacious  fusing  of  French.  Chinese.  Moroccan,  and 
Claribbean  ingredients,  not  to  mention  the  vast  array  of  sintul-as-hell  desserts: 
tor  instance.  The  Devil  Made  Me  Do  It  mousse,  gonrmandise  cni  chocdat  {  a  selec- 
tion of  chocolate  desserts),  or  ume  Tatin  (served  with  green-apple  sorbet). 

Prices  at  Pimms  Cafe  are  as  high  as  at  any  New  York  three-star  restaurant.  "It 
costs  a  lot  because  everything  arrives  by  air  by  way  of  St.  Maarten,"  says  the 
chef.  "All  our  food,  except  local  hsh,  is  purchased  from  Rungis,  the  Paris  mar- 
ket." I  am  chomping  on  the  roasted  farm  chicken,  which  ser\es  two  and  is  deli- 
cious. Chickens  who  tlv  an  Air  France  747  are  $60  apiece. 

To  Kx^k,  write  Cap  Juluca,  P.O.  Box  240,  Anguilla,  British  West  Indies; 
phone:  (S09)  497-6666 '6779;  fax:  (809)  497-6617.  Cap  Juluca  is  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  Flagship  Hotels;  phone:  (SQO)  235-3505,  or  (914)  241- 
8770.  For  high  season  (December  15- April  1)  guests  often  Kx^k  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, but  according  to  Sue  "there  are  alwavs  cancellations."  In  the  offseason, 
vou  mav  be  able  to  get  in  at  three  months'  notice.  — C.  B. 


never  leave  the  hotel  but  go  from  bed  to  beach,  from  deck  chair  to 
surt,  blithely  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  island.  Some  even  manage  to 
skip  Pimms  Cafe.  Instead  thev  dial  100  and  order  Pimms  fare  or 
request  that  West  Indian  tcxxJ  be  cix^ked  and  served  in  their  villa. 
Seldom  have  1  experienced  such  loafing. 

There  are  no  T\'s,  radios,  or  ckKks.  The  hotel  has  no 
disco  or  newsstand.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  the  Neiv 
Yirrk  Times,  and  L'S.A  Tixkiy  are  available  bv  special 
arrangement;  Paris  Vogue  is  practicallv  unobtainable. 
Guests  revert  to  a  state  ot  precivilized  inniKence.  They 
li\c  in  their  shorts,  T-shirts,  bathing  suits,  sarongs — nothing  fan- 
cy. "The  first  time  people  come,  thev  arrive  with  mountains  ot 
luggage."  says  Sue  Ricketts.  "On  their  next  visit,  they  land  with  a 
carr\-on.  NoKxly  tries  to  kxik  hip."  No  one  wears  shoes,  even  in 
the  restaurant.  Call  if  reverse  chic.  IfsomeK)dv  famous  is  snoring 
m  the  next  r(H>m.  no  one-  notices.  I\>n.ild  Trump  would  not  tit  in. 
AnuuiJIa's  touri>t  business  began  in  the  earlv  eighties,  with  the 
openint:  ot  its  first  luxur\  hotel,  the  majestic  M;illiiiuhan;i,  with 


forty-one  rooms  the  largest  of  the  island's  hostelries.  Conceived 
and  managed  by  Sue  Ricketts  and  her  husband.  Robin  Ricketts. 
both  ot  them  British,  it  instantlv  became  the  tussv  traveler's  West 
Indian  nirvana,  known  for  its  mellow  atmosphere,  a  celebrity 
clientele,  fine  dining,  and  a  30,000-bottle  wine  cellar.  Robin,  a 
graduate  ot  the  Cornell  Universitv  hotel  school,  began  his  career 
with  stops  at  the  Meurice  in  Paris,  the  Dorchester  in  London,  and 
the  Mandarin  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Rickettses'  partner  was  Leon 
Royden.  a  British  industrialist,  who  set  i>ut  to  create  a  Caribbean 
clone  ot  the  luxurious  Hotel  du  Cap.  in  .Antibes. 

"When  the  Malliouhana  opened."  Robin  recalls,  "people 
wi>uld  ask  me,  'Anguilla?  Where's  that.'  Is  it  in  .Africa.''  There  was 
limited  phime  service,  no  electricity,  one  flight  a  day.  one  K^at 
out;  and  it  you  went  tc^  St.  Maarten.  you  commuted  with  goats, 
pigs,  and  K)bsters." 

In  lS)vS4.  the  Rickettses  had  a  talling-out  with  Rovden,  but 
through  the  Malliouh.ina,  they  had  established  a  solid  reputation 
and  made  many  intluential  ttiends,  including  C^harles  HicScox,  a 
New  York  bnsinessm.in,  wlu>  bec.imc  the  initi.il  in\esfor  in  C!!ap 
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Juluca.  They  found  a  nearly  two-mile  strip  of  heachfr(mt  real 
estate  on  splendid  Maunday's  Bay  and  Cove  Bay.  Here,  they 
would  huild,  villa  hy  villa,  Sue's  Moroccan  fantasy.  For  years  Sue 
had  been  snipping  photographs  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  in 
1986,  with  the  financing  in  place,  she  dropped  them  intt)  the  lap 
of  the  California  architect  Oscar  Farmer,  reminding  him  that  the 
enlightened  government  of  Anguilla  forbids  any  hotel  to  rise 
higher  than  three  stories,  the  height  of  a  palm  tree. 

The  biggest  headache  is  continuing  construction.  "On  Anguil- 
la, you  can't  whip  down  to  your  local  Ace  hardware  and  get  the 
proper  drill  bit,"  says  Robin.  "There's  one  boat  a  week  from 
Miami,  and  construction  comes  to  a  grinding  halt  when  we  can't 
get  what  we  need."  Nevertheless,  a  20,000-square-foot  nursery 
has  just  been  completed,  and  thirty  gardeners  have  been  hired  to 
create  a  combination  desert  and  tropical  landscape  with  rare  fruits 
and  plants.  While  Hurricane  Hugo  wrought  havoc  on  neighbor- 
ing islands,  Anguilla  got  fanned  by  stiff  winds.  "We  were  lucky," 
says  Sue.  "We  lost  only  our  bougainvillea." 

Parts  of  the  dream  have  yet  to  become  reality.  When  construc- 


tion is  complete,  prospectively  in  199^,  ,i  new  dri\ew.i\  will  skirt 
the  entrance;  there  will  be  a  freshwater  pool,  nune  tennis  courts, 
and  even  a  reception  area.  All  will  be  iiecessarv  to  handle  a  grow- 
ing population.  At  present,  thirty  guest  rooms  are  imperative,  but 
thirty-six  more  are  on  the  drawing  board,  plus  a  diizen  prixate 
villas  (all  with  their  own  [-mols)  ottering  hotel  ser\ices. 

Sue  and  Robin  are  determined  not  to  be  spoiled  by  success. 
They  manage  a  gentle  staff  of  over  100  tor  a  statt-to-guest  r.nio  o\ 
nearly  three  roi)ne,  which  they  mean  to  hold  constant.  "Since  we 
have  no  children,  this  hotel  is  like  our  baby,"  says  Sue. 

To  score  one  success,  as  Sue  and  Robin  did  with  the  Malliou- 
hana,  might  be  luck,  but  to  have  been  responsible  for  two  is  proof 
that  they  are  dt)ing  something  seri(.)usly  right.  No,  ,.ap  ji'Inca  is 
not  flawless.  I  had  to  ask  for  a  bathrobe,  shampw^o,  and  shower 
cap,  for  instance — standard  items  that  should  al-  •  s  b-  in  place. 
But  on  balance,  this  is  probably  as  chxse  to  pp     .    e  is  it  Liels.  D 


Carol  Banlcn,  an  invclcratc  traveler,  luis  relmrted  to  Connoisseur  <m 
delifi,his  of  Pans,  the  Greek  iskinds,  Phuket.  .  . 
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THE  MANY 
FACES  OF  YVES 

The  designer  of  the  half  century 


z 

z 
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By  Diane  Rafferty       Photographs  by  Matthew  Rolston 

From  behind  the  white  curtain  painted  down  the 
middle  with  the  brown  YSL  logo,  Yves  Saint  Laur- 
ent bursts  forth  and  staggers  forcefully  down  the 
runway  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  toward  the 
audience  standing  in  ovation.  The  applause  is  as 
much  for  the  beautiful  clothes  we  have  just  seen  in 
his  spring  Rive  Gauche  collection  as  tor  the  cour- 
age of  this  reclusive  man,  who  is,  rumor  has  it, 
very  ill,  so  ill  that  he  is  no  longer  doing  his  collec- 
tions. Saint  Laurent  kisses,  as  he  always  has,  the  model  wearing 
his  finale  wedding  dress,  pale  pink  crepe  with  a  boa  of  white 
orchids.  Then  he  does  something  remarkable:  smiling  goofily  and 
wiping  away  a  tear  from  his  puffy  face,  he  grabs  the  model's  scarf, 
holds  it  aloft,  and,  in  a  big,  sweeping  motion,  hurls  it  around  her 
shoulders  and  hugs  her. 

It  was  a  triumphant,  defiant  gesture.  It  said,  "I'm  in  command. 
To  hell  with  your  rumors."  And  it  had  poetic  resonance:  it 
reminded  us  that  this  dress,  this  entire  collection — before  the 
painstaking  labor  of  drawing,  choosing  materials,  fitting  it, 
adjusting,  up  until  seconds  before  the  show — began  in  Saint 
Laurent's  mind  as  it  ended,  with  a  gesture.  And  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  his  "suffering  like  Christ  on  the  cross,"  as  he  once 
ct)nfided,  beft-)re  each  collection,  is  not  for  the  glory  of  YSL  but  to 
empower,  embellish,  and  comfort  woman;  that  despite  fatigue, 
illness,  medication,  or  whatever  is  ailing  him,  he  will  never  lose 
his  genius  for  the  theater. 

Theater  has  always  lifted  Saint  Laur- 
ent's work  intt^  the  realm  of  the  sublime, 
enabled  him  year  in  and  year  out  for  thirty- 
two  years  to  redefine  chic  to  the  world,  to 
apiitheosi:e  street  fashion  and  make  the 
flimsiest  of  fond  memories  into  a  bold, 
romantic  statement.  It  is  why  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  is  the  wi>rld's  greatest  living  fash- 
ion designer,  the  undisputed  king  of  cou- 
turiers, who  secured  his  crown,  unchal- 
lenged to  this  day,  in  1972,  after  the  death 

twenty  years     ^'*  '>'  ['''  '^''  '\''\  R^^i^^'^^-i^^«^'-  , 

'  '  And  it  was  the  theater — a  production  of 

Moliere's  L'^colcdcs  Fcrmnes  in  Oran  with 
sets  and  costumes  by  C'hristian  Berard — 
that  captured  the  imagination  of  the  elev- 
en-year-old self-admitted  outsider  Yves 
Mathieu  Saint  I  auretit,  from  a  well-to-do 
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"I  wanted 

everyone  to 

understand  that 

my  concept  of 

clothes  is 
timeless.  It  took 
years 
to  prove/' 


No  one  understands  red 
better  than  Saint  Laurent: 
cotton  lame  evening  suit 
for  this  spring. 
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French-Algerian  family.  The 
experience  led  to  a  passion  tor 

designing  costumes  and  sets  tor  many  plays,  ballets,  and  rilms  dur- 
ing his  lite.  It  also  propelled  him  toward  fashion  design. 

TTieatricalin,',  the  magical  transformation  oi  realirs",  is  what 

Saint  Laurent  is  all  about.  His  job  as  a  couturier  is  much  harder 

than  that  of  a  costume  designer,  because  what  he  d».'>es  must 

work  close  up  as  well  as  far  awav,  comtortablv,  and  lastingly. 

Saint  Laurent  interprets  whatever  has  impassioned  him  from 

his  extensive  repertoire  of  things  he  loves;  these  include 

images  from  Marcel  Proust,  African  art.  Goya,  Matisse,  the 

Ballets  Russes.  VC'hat  ends  up  on  the  woman's  bodv  always 

suggests  without  duplicating — ^for  example,  a  tuxedo  that 

implies  a  man's  tuxedo  yet  looks  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for 

woman  alone.  Then  the  tinal  coup  de  foiidre:  when  the  wom- 

in  slips  it  on,  she  is  herself  transformed. 

Saint  Laurent's  gift  for  transformation — whether  it  is  re- 
structuring the  mundane  pvacoat  into  the  Platonic  ideal  of 
a  peacoat  or  abstracting  a  Mondrian  painting  and  giving  it 
three  dimensions  in  a  dress — ^places  him  at  the  pinnacle  of 
the  noble  tradition  of  the  couturier,  which,  trom  XK'orth 
through  X'ionnet,  Sch^aparelli.  Chanel,  Dior,  Given- 
chy,  and  Cc^urreges,  has  demanded  the  highest  stan- 
dards ot  execution.  With  each  collection,  a  great  couturier  has  to 
create  new  forms  that  remain  timeless — a  daunting  challenge. 
There  must  be  for  different  occasions  an  abundance  of  outtits  that 
are  nevertheless  themaricallv  unitied.  Proportions  must  var\'  but 
alwavs  be  right  for  the  same  Kxly,  and  colors  "correspond"  in  the 
Baudelairean  sense  to  fabric  and  form.  Finally,  a  great  couturier 
must  have  a  sense  of  the  moment,  the  uncanny  talent,  as  Diana 
\' reeland  once  put  it,  "for  making  p>eople  want  what  thev  never 
dreamed  thev  wanted. " 

What  Saint  Laurent  also  has,  which  he 
shares  with  the  rapidly  dwindling  dozen  or 
so  true  haute  couturiers  (such  as  Given- 
chv,  Lacroix,  X'alentino,  Lagerfeld),  is  the 
painstaking  craft  oi  tailoring  clothes  to  a 
particular  client's  body-  In  haute  couture,  a  couturier,  once  he 
conceives  a  design,  makes  a  muslin  model  (or  toile)  and  then  tits 
and  retits  it,  often  making  subtle  changes  at  his  client's  direction. 
In  ready-to-wear,  the  createur  often  makes  up  a  standard,  fitted  on 
a  dummy,  or  simplv  sends  a  drawing,  which  the  manufacturer 
then  translates  into  many  sizes.  "I  can  tell  from  a  block  away  a 
ready-to-wear  suit  designed  by  a  coutu- 
rier," savs  the  sprightlv  eight\'-year-old 
Simone  Baron,  a  founding  editor  of  EUe, 
who  has  known  Saint  Laurent  since  the 
midlifties.  "There's  a  correctness  to  the 
cut,  as  in  haute  coumre,  because  the  cou- 
turiers know  a  woman's  Kxiv.  TTiev  are 
I  used  to  doing  ten  or  eleven  fittings  on  a 

P60pl6  wont  single  dress,  and  often.  I'm  convinced. 
they  use  the  same  mtxlels  in  their  pret-a- 
porter.  changing,  perhaps,  a  button."  The 
couturier's  art  is  a  Pviimalion-like  collaKv 
ration  between  the  desi'jner  and  his 
muse. 

Saint  Laurent's  ascension  m  the  fashion 
pantheon  could  not  have  been  better- 
timed.  France  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
emerging  from  the  austere  war  years, 
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Lambskin  ond  cristaH  Saint 
Laurent  makes  these  weird 
textures  work  together. 


YVES 


understood  and  needed  cou- 
ture, and  in  this  fertile,  thirsty 
soil  he  flourished.  The  seventeen-year-old  entered  a  ct)mpetition 
held  by  the  International  Wool  Secretariat  in  1953,  andoutt^fnt) 
fewer  than  7,500  fashion  drawings  submitted  his  won  joint  first 
prize.  The  other  winner  was  Karl  Lagerfeld. 

The  two  chose  different  itineraries  to  get  to  the  top,  one  might 
say  an  easier  road  and  "la  parte  etroite."  Lagerfeld  went  the 
createur  route  for  many  years,  eventually  designing  for  Chloe  as 
well  as  Fendi  and  then  dropping  Chloe  for  Chanel  couture  and 
ready-to-wear  and  adding  his  own  line.  The  young  Yves,  after 
winning,  finished  his  schooling  in  Oran,  did  three  months  of 
excruciating  tailoring  studies  in  Paris,  and  then  was  introduced  by 
the  Vogue  director  Michel  de  Brunoff  to  Christian  Dior,  who 
hired  him  the  same  day.  When  Saint  Laurent  presented  his  first 
collection,  after  Dior's  death.  Pan's  Match  exclaimed,  "II  a  sauve 
la  France!"  In  1960,  after  an  ill-received  "beatnik"  collection, 
featuring  black  turtlenecks,  boots,  and  leather  jackets  trimmed 
with  mink  (reminiscent  of  Cocteau'sOrphee),  he  did  military  ser- 
vice, suffered  a  nervous  breakdown,  and,  when  he  returned  to 
Dior,  found  he  had  been  replaced  by  Marc  Bohan.  Pierre  Berge, 
an  art  impresario  whom  he  met  the  day  of  his  first  triumphant 
Dior  collection,  helped  him  form  his  own  house  of  couture, 
which  opened  to  accolades  in  1962.  He  has  done  couture  to  near- 
continuous  acclaim  ever  since,  adding  in  1966  a  daring  and 
immediately  successful  ready-to-wear  line,  Rive  Gauche. 
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n  many  ways  today  the  giants  Lagerfeld  for 
Chanel  and  Saint  Laurent  represent  the 
two  poles  of  fashion,  that  of  status-con- 
sciousness and  that  of  self-expression — 
and  the  former  is  theatening  to  destroy  the 
latter.  Why?  Because  after  a  total  fashion  eclipse  in  the  radical 
early  seventies,  when  fashion  editors'  heads  rolled  and  everyone 
took  to  wearing  jeans,  the  climate  for  couture  changed:  image- 
consciousness  started  to  take  over.  The  desire  to  wear  a  designer's 
clothes  (or  buy  good  copies)  simply  because  they  were  beautiful 
had  shifted  to  a  philistine  need  to  proclaim  one's  social  status  with 
a  known  label.  The  thrill  of  recognizing  a  designer's  dress  because 
of  its  cut  or  play  of  color  was  gone. 

The  new,  status-symbol  trend  in  fashion  is  being  fueled  by  a 
rapidly  expanding  Japanese  market  that  is  now  buying  more 
"haute"  ready-to-wear  than  Americans  are  (Lacroix  has  just 
opened  four  boutiques  in  Japan) ;  by  huge  financial  conglomerates 
that  now  run  many  fashion  houses  and,  warns  the  master  embroi- 
derer Frangois  Lesage,  know  very  little  about  fashion  but  know 
big  yen;  and  above  all  by  a  high-fashion-buying  public  that  has 
been  confused  by  wishy-washy  "buy  anything"  journalism:  wom- 
en now  prefer  to  don  an  Hermes  scarf  over  an  old  raincoat  so  that 
everyone  will  think  they  are  rich.  (Armani,  who  is  bucking  the 
trend,  was  recently  quoted  in  New  York:  "I  want  to  break  the  rule 
of  status  symbols.  People  wear  uniforms  that  identify  them  a  mile 
away.  It  makes  life  static") 

Given  this  "wear  your  label  on  the  outside"  climate,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Lagerfeld  for  Chanel  is  starting  to  overshadow  Saint 
Laurent  and  jeopardize  all  the  traditions  of  haute  couture  that  he 
so  admirably  defends.  The  two,  despite  their  early  parity,  could 
not  differ  more.  More  than  any  other  designer,  Lagerfeld  has  pro- 
moted the  status  trend,  by  exploiting  inexhaustibly  the  imago 
Gabrielle  Chanel  created  of  practical  suits  laden  with  fake  gt)ld 
accessories  (a  lovely,  workable  look  among  many  others  she 
invented).  Lagerfeld  has  turned  that  outfit  into  a  uniform  over- 
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1958  IntRiduces  the  "trapeze"  line  in  his  first  collec- 
tion for  Dior. 

1960  "Beatnik"  look — hlack  leather  jackets,  turtle- 
necks — causes  a  furor  hut  proves  influential. 
1962  His  first  collection  under  his  name.  Lijc  calls 
it  "the  hest  suit  collection  since  Chanel."  Introduces 
the  peacoat  and  the  Norman  smock. 

1964  The  year  t)f  Courreges,  a  had  one. 

1965  Immensely  successful  "Mondrian"  line.  Also 
introduces  vinyl. 

1966  "Pop  art"  T-shirt  dresses  inspired  hy  Warhol. 
Intrt)duces  the  pantsuit  and  the  smoking;. 

1967  "African"  collection. 

1968  The  "safari"  k)ok. 

1969  The  "Marlene  Dietrich"  look.  Androj^yny  and 
headed  minidresses. 

1971  Badly  received  hut  hi^jhly  intluential  "forties" 
look,  with  its  famous  green  fox  jacket. 

1976  "Ballets  Russes"  opulence  a  full  decade  hetore 
Lacroix. 

1977  Exoticism:  "Les  Espagnoles"  collection.  Ex- 
travagance: "Chinese"  collection. 

1978.  Eighteen  years  .ilter  his  disastrous  heat  look, 
his  street  clothes  are  ,ill  the  r;igc. 

1979  Winter  collection:  "Homage  to  Picasso." 

1980  Satin  emhioidered  jackets  as  glorified  message 
T-shirts  (the  street  at  its  most  suhlime). 

1982  Refines  themes  introduced  twenty  year'-  h.i.  I 

1988  "Homage  to  Cuhism,"  conveyed  hy  m<'  ;o'.  - 

doves,  faces,  guitars,  and  van  Gogh's  Irises. 

1990  Sexiness  in  this  age  of  fear  (flnn^  - 

the  exposed  breast) ,  si rong-shouiderc-  .s 

age  of  "no  shoulders,"  and  the  cmui 

age  of  camellias. 


The  many  signatures  of 
Yves.  From  bottom  left, 
clockwise:  Street-chic, 
structured  pantsuit 
(1967);  ultrafeminine 
evening  gown  (1989); 
silver  trench  coat 
(1983);  translation  of 
other  artists  in  his  "Ho- 
mage to  Picasso" 
(1979);  the  use  of  red 
and  black  (1983). 
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whelmed  with  emblems  that 
scream  Chanel.  TTie  double 
CC's  turn  up  in  a  mind-bogglmg  variety  ot  places.  Lagerteld  even 
designed  a  boxy  suit  entirely  embroidered  with  squares  ot  black 
sequins  and  festooned  with  gold  chains,  so  that  the  mixlel  Kx'iked 
as  it  she  were  dressed  in  the  Chanel  handbag.  E\er>thing  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  Chanel — gold  necklaces,  mirrors,  her  favor- 
ite Chinese  screens,  blue  china — is  tetishiied.  In  his  latest  collec- 
tion models  wore  so  much  gold  that  they  looked  straight  out  of 
Coppola's  movie  Life  uith  Zoe,  where  rich,  spoiled  brats  flaunt 
Chanel  at  a  homeless  man  King  in  front  ot  the  Pla:a.  He  plays, 
quite  ingeniously,  with  a  small  range  oi  toys,  and  the  result  is  a 
static  vision:  woman  as  logo.  Lagerfeld's  genius  has  been  sub- 
verted to  commercial  ends:  it  is  an  o\erpowering,  aggressive 
image,  and  it  sells  like  crazy. 

aint  Laurent,  who  topped  himself  year 
atter  vear  in  those  difficult  seventies,  is 
now  holding  his  own  by  dint  ot  sheer  bril- 
liance. His  work  is  the  product  of  a  highly 
cultivated  man  with  perhaps  a  too  sensi- 
tive nature.  \\  hen  Lagerteld  instructs  Lesage  on  a  piece  oi 
embroider*',  he  hands  him  a  document — a  page  horn  a  book  on 
furniture,  tor  instance.  Saint  Laurent  gives  him  a  dream.  He  once 
told  Lesage,  "I  want  violet  grapes  trembling  in  the  mistral." 

Saint  Laurent's  signature  is  as  complex  as  the  man,  and  his 
srsles  are  as  variable  as  Picasso's  "periods."  It  is  the  cut  ot  his 
jacket,  a  consistent  long  triangle  suggestive  of  the  geometric 
abstract  art  of  Africa,  that  makes  a  woman  look  taller,  slimmer, 
and  drop-dead  elegant.  It  is  his  amazing  color  sense  (a  "red"  eve- 
ning gown  that  combines  rose,  fuchsia,  and  tomato  with  violet 
shoes).  It  is  his  sense  of  the  moment,  creating  the  perfect  pantsuit 
at  the  right  time  (1966),  which  was  immediately  adopted  by 
women  everxAvhere.  Or  his  masculin.'fernmm.  his  split  vision  of 
woman  as  romantically  soft  and  feminine  for  evening  and  street- 
wise-chic by  day  in  masculine,  ver\-  structured  suits.  Or  his  daring 
sublimation  ot  street  fashions — the  peacoat,  the  duffel  coat,  the 
trench  coat,  the  safari  jacket  and  dress,  all  intrcxiuced  in  the  six- 
ties but  retined  ever  since.  Or  timelessness:  the  "cowK^y  kx)k" 
black-and-red  tweed  suit  and  matching  hat  from  his  first  collec- 
tion could  easily  be  worn  today.  Or  opulence:  his  Russian  and 
Chinese  collections  of  the  seventies.  Or  nostalgia:  his  1971  "tor- 
ties"  collection,  based  "on  a  gesture"  bv  a  Warhol  film  actress. 
Donna  Jordan,  who  wore  wedgies  and  padded  shoulders. 

For  some,  his  "signature"  is  as  fragile 
and  elusive  as  the  silk  satin  that  lines  ever\- 
item  from  his  couture.  His  longtime  triend 
and  client  Catherine  Deneuve  calls  it  his 
sensuality.  For  Diana  X'reeland,  it  was  his 
emKxiiment  ot  Paris:  "You  contain  and 
give  all  the  world  the  wnnderment  and 
magic  ot  the  most  beautiful  cit>'  in  the 
world.  Bravol"  For  the  Met's  Katell  le 
Ekuirhis,  another  friend,  who  helped  X'ree- 
land organize  the  Saint  Laurent  exhibition 
at  the  Costume  Institute  in  1984  (he  is  the 
only  living  designer  to  be  so  honored),  it  is 
the  "rightness"  tor  any  iKcasion  ot  that  lit- 
tle black  grain  de  poiuire  skirt  she  K>ught 
years  ago.  For  Paloma  Picasso,  it  i>  his 
"creative  translation":  "His  homage  to  my 
father  was  beautiful  because  it  wasn't  copy- 
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By  Matthew  Gurewitsch 


Olaf  Bar — Bar,  pronounced 
hear,  means  bear — has 
come  to  the  court  of  the  art 
song  like  a  folk  tale's  hero 
from  afar.  (Even  the  whiff  of  the  Nordic 
forests  in  his  name  seems  right.)  Un- 
known, untried,  scarcely  regarded  even  by 
those  who  sent  him  from  East  Germany, 
he  presented  himself  in  London  six  years 
ago  at  the  first  Walther  Gruner  Interna- 
tional Lieder  Competition  and  smilingly 
prevailed.  Part  of  the  prize  was  a  debut  at 
Wigmore  Hall,  London's  classiest  recital 
venue.  On  Friday,  November  18,  1983, 
Bar  took  the  stage  with  a  rich  program  of 
Mendelssohn,  Wolf,  and  Richard  Strauss 
grouped  around  the  centerpiece  of  Schu- 
mann's popular  cycle  Dichterlicbc  ("A 
Poet's  Love").  By  evening's  end,  the  lyric 
baritone  had  added  to  his  conquests  the 
city's  most  discriminating  critics,  as  well  as 
scores  of  cognoscenti  for  whom  the  Ger- 
man art  song's  rushes  of  romance,  subtle- 
ties of  mood,  and  stabs  of  irony  border  on 
an  obsession. 

At  the  time.  Bar  was  twenty-five.  He 
had  never  given  a  recital  before  in  his  life. 
After  decades  dominated  by  the  grand 
master  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  the 
landscape  of  lieder  has  need  of  a  new 
champion.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  contest 
had  been  set  up  by  some  benign  provi- 
dence to  smoke  him  out. 

Time  will  tell  whether  Bar  (or  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter)  will  come  to  domi- 
nate the  coming  age  as  Fischer-Dieskau 
did  the  age  that  is  passing.  Still,  his  admir- 
ers' claims  grow  more  and  more  persuasive 
with  each  new  season.  Two  years  ago, 
when  Bar  returned  to  Wigmore  Hall,  it 
was  with  a  three-concert  series  of  the  three 
song  cycles  of  Schubert,  performed  in  the 
space  of  five  days.  Tickets  went  on  sale 
seven  months  before;  they  were  gone  in 
two  hours. 

Among  Schubert's  six  hundred-plus 
songs,  which  include  a  vast  share  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  genre,  the  three  cycles 
hold  a  privileged  position.  In  separate 
ways,  each  is  a  touchstone  of  the  recital- 
ist's  art.  Die  Schonc  Mullerin  ("The  Miller's 
Fair  Daughter"),  the  first  of  the  three, 
relates  in  affecting  melodies  the  sentimen- 
tal tragedy  of  a  young  miller  lad  who 
drowns  himself  for  thwarted  love  of  his 
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A  magnificent  new 

interpretation  of  Schubert's 

chilling  Winterreise 


master's  daughter.  Singers  say  that  its  in- 
cessant movement  between  high  and  low 
registers  makes  it  technically  the  most  dif- 
ficult. Schwanengesang  ("Swan  Song"), 
the  final  cycle,  contains  fourteen  songs 
from  the  tail  end  of  the  composer's  career, 
among  them  silken  love  lyrics  of  supreme 
refinement  and  soliloquies  in  a  tense,  rhe- 
torical style  startlingly  prophetic  of  Gustav 
Mahler.  The  collective  title  is  not  Schu- 
bert's but  that  of  his  posthumous  publish- 
er; the  songs  add  up  to  a  ready-made  recital 
program  but  are  not  really  a  cycle  at  all. 
Schwanengesang  s  challenges  are  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  individual  numbers. 

And  then  there  is  Winterreise  ("Winter 
Journey"),  the  greatest  song  cycle  ever  to 
have  issued  from  the  soul  of  man. 

Bar's  Schubert  series  began  auspicious- 
ly. His  Schone  Miillerin  had  been  heard  in 
London  before,  and  a  recording  of  it  on 
Angel/EMI  had  already  been  released  to 
unanimous  huzzahs.  After  retelling  the  sad 
story  with  grace  and  sensitivity.  Bar  re- 
ceived well-wishers  backstage  in  high  spir- 
its. "There  was  a  man  in  the  first  row,"  he 
told  a  new  acquaintance.  "He  was  sitting 
there  with  his  nose  in  the  score.  It's  impor- 
tant to  see  the  singer,  don't  you  think?  He 
made  me  nervous.  I  keep  wondering  when 
I  see  someone  with  the  score,  Does  he 
want  to  know  what  I  have  to  say  or  does  he 
just  want  to  see  when  1  make  a  mistake.' 
Tonight  1  felt  like  reaching  down  and  say- 
ing, 'Give  that  to  me!  I  need  it!'"  Then  he 
burst  into  pleasant,  melodious  laughter. 

But  for  Bar  and  his  audience  alike,  the 


self-possession  bordering,  a  sensible  per- 
son might  have  thought,  on  the  brazen,  he 
was  going  into  the  studio  the  following 
week  to  record  it. 

For  all  its  beauty,  Winterreise  is  a  forbid- 
ding work.  When  Schubert  first  played  the 
cycle  to  his  intimates,  in  1827,  they  con- 
fessed to  complete  consternation.  Only 
one  song,  "Der  Lindenbaum"  ("The  Lime 
Tree"),  found  favor  on  that  occasion;  it 
remains  to  this  day  the  most  accessible — 
so  much  so  that  German  children  learn  it 
in  school  and  grow  up  thinking  it  is  a  folk 
song  about  the  consolations  of  nature.  Bar 
is  sure  the  usual,  nostalgic  treatment  is 
wrong:  "When  the  wanderer  imagines  the 
tree  calling  to  him,  what  the  tree  is  saying 
is  'String  yourself  up!'" 

If  Schubert's  friends  had  caught  that, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  rejected  this 
song  along  with  the  rest,  and  Schubert 
would  have  remained  undaunted.  "I  like 
these  songs  more  than  any  others,"  he  told 
them  after  hearing  their  poor  reception. 
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prospect  of  his  first  local  attempt  at  Win- 
terreise was  fraught  with  suspense.  The 
morning  of  the  concert,  the  BBC  came 
around  to  hang  microphones.  "They  said 
they'd  missed  Fischer-Dieskau's  first  Lon- 
don Winterreise,''  explained  Diana  Mul- 
gan.  Bar's  manager  for  Western  Europe, 
"and  they  weren't  going  to  let  that  sort  of 
thing  happen  again."  Bar  had  sung  the 
cycle  only  once  before,  some  three  weeks 
earlier,  in  Brussels.  And  with  a  degree  of 


"and  you  will  get  to  like  thetu,  too." 

Winterreise  is  the  seventy-odd-mir>ute 
chronicle  of  a  winter  journey  into  the 
heart's  Antarctica:  twenty-four  songs, 
twenty-four  way  stations,  each  utterly  dis- 
tinct, on  the  road  to  ciesolation.  Many  of 
the  song  titles  give  no  hint  of  what  to 
expect:  "Ersiarrung*'  ("Turning  to  Ice"), 
to  take  a  ready  example,  is  hurtling  and 
white-hot.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  over 
before  the  first  song  begins.  In  a  sense,  the 


first  two  lines  tell  it  all. 

A  stranger  I  came  hither; 

A  stranger  1  depart. 
What  has  happened.'  In  spring  a  young 
wanderer  came  to  a  new  town  and  fell  hap- 
pily in  love.  The  next  winter,  his  beloved's 
parents,  previously  favorably  inclined,  de- 
cided to  marry  her  to  a  rich  man  instead. 
We  join  the  outsider  as  he  departs  on  a 
cheerless  path  that  will  lead  him  over  fro- 
zen streams  and  meadows,  through  de- 
serted ravines,  past  graveyards  and  bare 
forests.  Everything  he  sees  or  hears — a 
whistling  weather  vane,  a  signpost,  a  post 
horn,  a  trembling  leaf — triggers  associa- 
tions of  despondent  rage,  denial,  dismay, 
and  resignation.  The  anguish  of  memory 
drives  hitn  into  deeper  .uid  deeper  tor- 
ment, at  last  into  nutiibed  dementia. 

A  common  prejudice  has  it 
that  lieder  singing  is  a  cere- 
bral, elitist  art,  the  refuge 
of  performers  patronized  as 
"mature":  mature  in  years; 
mature  in  insight;  mature 
also,  and  fast  passnig  mto 
decline,  as  to  vocal  endowmetu,  which, 
according  to  the  satne  prejudice,  was  [-"rob- 
ably  no  great  shakes  in  the  first  place.  Bar's 
quick  rise  undermines  that  prejudice; 
Fischer-Dieskau,  at  sixty-four — the  inevi- 
table point  oi  reference — both  reinforces 
and  contradicts  it. 

The  older  singer  maintains  his  instru- 
ment, a  dryish  but  supple  baritone  that  was 
never  lush,  in  a  state  i4  preservation  that  is 
little  short  of  miracuUnis.  And  his  artistry 
is  beyond  compare.    In  over  forty  years 
before  the  public,  in  a  repertoire  wider  by 
many  multiples  than  any  other  musician's 
oi  any  age,  he  has  acquired    i     '  "  '  '  ^ 
Ireedom  of  nuanc  c.  In  con'^     ' 
gence  plays  oft  the  materi 
bly  unforeseen  even  b- 
spi)ntanct:v  at  the  ar' 
all  the  secrets.  Bi"' 
detail  cm  make  h;    .c 
studied,  as  the  siglr 
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silver-haired  personage  on  the  stage  sends 
a  subhminal  signal  that  he  is  reassembling 
a  song's  sentiment,  with  uncanny  finesse, 
from  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  experience, 
not  undergoing  it  in  the  moment. 

An  illusion  either  way,  yet  it  leaves  one 
suspended  in  a  paradox.  For  all  the  seem- 
ing immediacy,  Fischer-Dieskau  seems 
also  to  be  operating  on  the  material  from  a 
great  distance.  He  is  magisterial.  And  so, 
because  this  is  the  paragon  of  the  lieder 
singer,  we  forget  that  he  did  not  spring  into 
being  as  we  know  him  now.  In  fact,  Fi- 
scher-Dieskau, like  Bar,  came  to  the  court 


Bar's  sound  is  a  young  man's  sound:  soft- 
grained,  mellow  in  timbre,  with  a  light, 
warm  core,  a  buzzy  resonance  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  easy  access  to  a  sunny,  tenorlike 
top.  The  temperament  that  he  reveals  in 
performance  is  one  that  becomes  a  young 
man:  good-natured,  lyrical,  frank,  impul- 
sive in  joy  and  sorrow,  yet  capable  of  intro- 
spection. His  diction  is  casually  impecca- 
ble, and  he  has  an  unforced,  instinctual 
way  with  a  story.  All  in  all,  splendid  equip- 
ment for  Schubert. 

At  the  time  of  the  London  concerts,  he 
had  never  heard  the  complete  Winterreise 


of  the  art  song  like  the  hero  of  a  folk  tale — 
a  soldier  coming  home  from  a  lost  war  with 
nothing  but  his  soul,  wit,  and  art  to  help 
him  make  his  fortune.  Another  story,  to 
be  sure.  Still,  once  upon  a  time,  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  too,  must  have  owed  part  of  his 
appeal  not  to  an  old  master's  sorcery  but  to 
advantages  of  apt  youth,  as  Bar  does  now. 


sung  by  any  other  singer,  live  or  on  a 
recording.  "1  wonder  how  people  can  bear 
to  listen,"  he  said.  "It  makes  you  want  to 
jump  out  of  the  window.  1  think  it's  easier 
to  stand  it  when  you're  doing  it  yourself. 
You're  drawing  from  your  own  life,  but  you 
stand  a  little  to  the  side  of  yourself.  Just 
wearing  tails  does  that  to  you."  So,  he 


Winterreise -fi  Young  Man's  Tragedy 


Winterreise  has  been  called  the  lieder  singer's  King 
Lear.  One  way,  the  comparison  makes  a  kind  oi 
sense.  Like  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  the  song  cycle 
strikes  without  flinching  to  the  heart  of  an  ultimate, 
dark  tnith.  Unlike  Lear,  though,  it  is  a  young  man's 
creation,  or  rather,  two  young  men's.  Wiihelm 
Muller,  the  shadowy  librarian  and  freedom  lighter 
who  wrote  the  poems  for  both  Die  Schiine  Mulhrin 
and  Wink'Trei.se,  was  horn  in  1794  and  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  probably  without  ever  having  heard 
of  Schubert.  (His  collection  of  poems  was  dedicated 
to  another  composer,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  whom 
he  apostrophized  as  "the  master  of  German  song." 
Posterity  accords  that  distinction  to  Schubert.) 
Schubert,  bom  three  years  later  than  Miiller,  was 
dead  at  thirty-one 

Wmtareise  might  better  be  compared  to  Die  Uid- 
en  clc's  jungen  Walhers  ("The  Sorrows  of  Young 
Werthcr"),  whichCjoetl ' .  who  outlived  both 
Miiller  and  Schubert,  piibi,      !  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five, two  decades  before  they  were  born.  The 


manic-depressive  hero  of  the  slender  novel  touched 
off  a  vogue  as  sweeping  as  it  was  malefic:  for  blue 
coats,  yellow  vests,  and  death  by  a  self-administered 
bullet  through  the  brain.  The  florid  agonies  at  the 
heart  of  both  the  novel  and  the  song  cycle  (unlike 
the  ripe,  impersonal  truths  of  Lear)  are  subjective, 
the  morbidities  of  hyperextended  post-adolescence. 

Beyond  that,  this  resemblance  fails,  too.  At  our 
remove,  Werther  reads  like  a  historical  document;  in- 
flammatory, yes,  but  mawkish  and  of  its  period.  It 
Muller's  poems  are  considered  on  their  own,  their 
extreme  simplicity — of  diction,  of  rhyme  scheme,  of 
image,  of  psychology — might  seem  a  little  faded, 
too.  Miiller  seemed  to  .sense  their  .shortcomings.  "I 
cannot  play  or  sing,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "yet 
when  I  write  poems,  I  sing  and  play  after  all.  If  1 
could  give  forth  the  melodies,  people  would  like  my 
ongs  better.  Rut  lake  toinlort.  Maybe  a  soul  of  my 
icmper  will  be  foiinil  who  will  hear  the  melotlies  in 
the  words  and  give  them  back  to  me." 

And  that  miracle  did  tome  to  pass.  Richard 


might  have  added,  docs  the  apparatus  of 
the  lonely  recording  studio,  where  skeletal 
microphones  cluster  like  inquisitive  gi- 
raffes and  the  silences  between  takes,  resc:)- 
nant  with  expectation,  are  calmly  shat- 
tered by  the  disembodied  voice  of  the  pro- 
ducer, off  in  his  booth,  checking  in  over 
the  intercom.  "Olaf,  could  we  have  it  from 
the  sixth  bar  again,  please.  ..." 

"So  much  is  written  about  Winterreise — 
too  much,"  says  Bar,  who,  having  read 
none  of  it,  seems  unfazed  at  the  thought  of 
all  there  might  be  to  learn.  "I  want  to  go  at 
it  straight,  in  an  unspoiled  way.  Why  not 
just  take  a  lcH>k  and  see  what  it  is?  We  need 
scholars,  certainly,  but  music  is  not  schol- 
arship. It's  art,  it's  life.  The  artist  is  a  mes- 
senger; it's  his  job  to  deliver  the  message. 
Naivete  is  very  important." 

Refreshing  words.  In  our  time,  Winter- 
reise suffers  the  peculiar  malaise  that  comes 
with  the  prestige  of  the  difficult  master- 
piece. Fischer-Dieskau,  who  has  recorded 
it  at  least  six  times,  has  said,  "My  chief 
concern  is  not  to  give  yet  another  perform- 
ance of  pieces  but  to  achieve  a  rebirth  of 
the  work  in  the  moment  of  the  recital." 
That  is  the  right  target;  sometimes  Fi- 
scher-Dieskau hits  it.  Sometimes  other 
singers  do;  mostly  not.  Their  reverence 
closes  in  on  Winterreise  like  rigor  mortis. 

In  London,  with  rehearsals,  the  con- 
cert, and  recording  sessions.  Bar  was  im- 
mersed in  the  work  fc^r  a  week  and  mc^ire. 
After  the  cc:)ncert,  the  coolest  c^f  his  critics 
called  him  "already  a  master  of  a  whole 


Capell  was  right  to  say,  in  his  classic  study  Schubert's 
Songs,  "We  cannot  be  Schubertians  without  being  a 
little  Miillerian  also."  Behind  Muller's  picturesque 
situations — some  lachrymose,  some  macabre — lie 
clear,  uncontrived  sentiments  that  proceed  from  an 
innocent  heart.  Schubert  acknowledged  them  with- 
out a  blush,  lent  them  musical  immediacy,  and 
touched  them  with  transcendence. 

There  is  a  song  in  the  second  half  of  Winterrei.'ie 
called  "Der  Greise  Kopf '  ("The  Grizzled  Head"). 
The  lyric  turns  on  the  image  of  fn)St  (evoked  in  brit- 
tle turns  in  the  melody)  that  has  whitened  the  wan- 
derer's hair,  though  only  for  a  moment.  Riir  likes  to 
quote  the  line  "Now  1  have  black  hair  again." 

"There's  my  excu.se  for  daring  to  sing  this  music  at 
thirty — a  man  with  real  gray  hair  raises  a  question 
about  tnith,"  .says  Bar  (who  is  blond).  "Schubert  was 
far  smarter,  far  wiser  than  I  am,  but  as  to  age,  he  wa.s 
just  as  naive.  Now  I  know  that  one  ought  to  start 
with  these  songs  at  eighteen.  These  are  songs  for 
young  people."  — M-G. 
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generation."  Another  spoke  of  "another 
triumph";  a  third,  of  the  performance's 
"uninterrupted  dramatic  integrity,"  not- 
ing with  approval  that  "there  was  never 
the  least  hint  of  an  interpreter's  grand  plan 
to  get  this  or  that  particular  insight 
across." 

What  none  of  them  could  know,  and 
what  may  he  the  most  revealing  clue  to 
Bar's  interpretive  radiance,  is  how  fluid  his 
readings  are,  how  they  were  varying  day  to 
day,  hour  to  hour,  moment  to  moment. 

From  sunset  to  dawn 

Many  a  head  has  turned  gray. 
The  phrase — first  yearning  upward,  then 
ebbing  down — seems  to  capture  the  whole 
span  of  a  lifetime.  As  Bar  was  singing  it,  it 
might  sound  resigned  today,  bitter  tomor- 
row, and  defeated  the  next  day.  The  ten- 
der middle  section  of  "Im  Dorfe"  ("In  the 
Village"),  where  the  traveler  imagines  the 
villagers  longing  for  a  happiness  they 
glimpse  only  in  their  dreams,  was  undergo- 
ing similar  transformations,  from  melan- 
.  choly  to  compassion.  One  day,  he  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  postlude  to  "Das 
Wirtshaus"  ("The  Inn")  be  pounded  out, 
like  a  revivalist  hymn.  The  next  day,  smil- 
ing, he  recognized  the  mistake. 

Over  the  course  of  the  week, 
no  more  than  a  handful  of 
inflections  stayed  fixed. 
The  day  before  the  Wig- 
more  recital,  rehearsing  at 
the  home  of  his  accom- 
panist Geoffrey  Parsons,  he 
made  something  much  too  hysterical  of  a 
line  about  the  frost  melting,  leaving  the 
wanderer's  whitened  hair  its  natural  black, 
and  so  he  did  again  at  the  concert  and  in 
the  recording  studio.  A  line  about  kissing 
the  snow  to  find  the  beloved's  footprints 
also  kept  sounding  overdrawn.  (Maybe 
Bar  pushed  it  too  much  because  he  did  not 
quite  believe  it;  it  is  not  one  of  the  poetry's 
finer  conceits.)  On  the  other  hand,  Bar 
could  always  be  counted  on  absolutely  to 
get   a   frisson   on   the   word   wundcrlich 


(strange).  It  occurs  in  two  key  passages, 
first  addressed  to  a  crow  that  has  been 
circling  the  young  traveler's  head  ever 
since  he  left  the  city.  (The  melody,  first 
heard  high  in  the  piano's  treble  register,  is 
one  of  Schubert's  most  limpid.) 

Crow,  strange  heast! 

Will  you  never  leave  me.' 

Do  you  expect 

Soon  to  seize  my  corpse? 
It  returns  in  the  final  song,  addressed  this 
time  to  a  mad  organ  grinder  who  totters  on 
the  ice  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  penni- 
less, barefoot,  and  ignored.  In  him  the 
wanderer  sees  his  own  bleak  destiny. 

Strange  old  man,  shall  I  go  with  you.' 

Will  you  grind  your  hurdy-gurdy  to  my 
songs? 
Over  the  piano's  empty  chords  and  tat- 
tered wisps  of  melody.  Bar  made  the  chill 
palpable,  even  at  the  first  run-through, 
though  outside  the  Parsons  parlor  sun- 
shine was  pouring  down,  crocuses  carpeted 
the  parks,  and  the  February  mercury  was 
hovering  comfortably  in  the  sixties.  In  the 


recording,  6:42  P.M.,  take  241 ,  Bar  caught 
the  spooky  note  again  and  wondered  in 
playback,  as  if  there  were  a  question, 
whether  it  was  not  too  much. 

Bar  does  not  calculate.  "Onstage,"  he 
says  when  asked  about  his  infrequent  and 
contained  yet  highly  charged  gestures,  "1 
mostly  just  try  to  stand  still."  Out  of  the 
public  view,  he  sings — and  listens — with 
his  whole  body,  rising  to  the  balls  of  his 
feet  on  a  high  note,  jabbing  a  finger  as  he 
spears  a  metaphor.  Hardly  has  Parsons 
struck  up  the  prelude  to  the  first  song, 
"GuteNacht"  ("Good  Night"),  than  Bar's 
knees  begin  to  pump  the  rhythm  and  his 
hands  sculpt  the  shape  of  the  melody.  An 
undercurrent  of  rage  ruffles  the  surface: 
Why  should  1  wait 
Until  they  drive  me  out? 
— and  Bar  quietly  clenches  a  fist,  but  the 
principal  note  in  his  voice  is  dcpressively 
elegiac,  mixed  with  a  mournful  dignity.  At 
the  song's  crucial  turning  point,  Schubert 
gives  the  screw  another  turn:  against 
expectation,  he  shifts  from  (convention- 
ally "sadder")  minor  to  (ctinvention.illv 
"happier")  major,  fUK)ding  the  moment 
with  the  wanderer's  resurgent  affection, 
only  to  lapse  back  into  minor  at  the  close, 
deepening  the  ache  of  the  loss. 

Poetically,  such  reversals  are  .unong 
Schubert's  most  eloquent  devices.  Anoth- 
er singer  would  underline  them,  in  make 
sure  ycni  ^et  the  pomi,  and  miss  them.  Biir 
lets  them  happen.  The  close  observer  may 
note  that  they  light  up  his  features  with  a 
flush  oi  appreciation.  Whether  a  listener 
sees  or  not,  he  senses  it  in  the  voice. 


The  wanderer's  morbid  fantasy  turns  the  wreaths  in  a 
graveyard  into  the  signs  of  an  inn  inviting  tired  passers- 
by  to  cool  repose.  He  decides  to  stop  here,  in  vain. 
"Are  all  the  chambers  taken?"  he  asks  as  the  harmon- 
ies of  the  accompaniment  suggest  a  church  chorale.  "1 
am  sinking  with  weariness;  1  have  a  mortal  wound.  Pi- 
tiless inn,  yet  you  send  me  away?  Onward,  then,  on- 
ward, my  trusty  staff."  (No.  21,  "The  Inn") 


Parsons  parlor,  the  yellow  walls  glowed  in 
the  bright  daylight,  a  friendly  dog  named 
Victoria,  pedigree  nondescript,  was  curled 
up  under  the  piano,  and  the  aromas  of  a 
slowly  simmering  lunch  wafted  in  from  the 
kitchen.  "Was  it  simple  enough.'"  Parsons 
wondered,  as  if  there  were  a  question.  "Af- 
ter this  song,  there's  nothing  more  to  say , " 
Bar  answered.  "Let's  just  not  let  it  get 
'beautiful'  ..."  Late  into  the  third  day  of 


"A  recital  is  i  coinersatit)n,"  says  Bar, 
who  dties  not,  despite  the  sik' 


records,  greatly  enjoy  the  seque 
the  recording  studio.  "A  liv 
gives  much  mon.-  .>f  an  ex 
d(Ks  he  apr:,-  •     deep  d 
recordint:  I'Ut  tog' 

which  Wi.-.  typical,  r' 
were  taped  out  of  sei    ^i 
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A  MAN  FOR  FOUR 

W  L    4  Wfl  1^  W  ^oes  Isadore  Sharp  run 


the  best  hotels  anywhere} 


By  Corby  Kummer 


Chicago,  March  1989.  Four  :>' 
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>r.'.  opens:  k  bby  on  7,  function  rooms  on  7  and  8,  guest  rooms  on  30  to  46. 


Isadore  Sharp  does  not  want  you  to 
notice  him.  If  he  gets  into  the  ele- 
vator at  one  of  his  Four  Seasons 
hotels  with  celebrity  guests,  he 
never  introduces  himself  on  the 
pretext  of  welcoming  them.  He 
wants  his  employees  to  treat  guests 
the  way  he  himself  would  like  to  be 
treated.  ''■'These  people  pay  to  be  left 
alone,"  he  says. 

Sharp's  understanding  of  what  modem 
travelers  want  from  a  hotel  has  made  a 
Four  Seasons  the  first  choice  of  discerning 
businessmen.  They  know  that  check-in 
will  be  fast,  the  rooms  will  be  handsome 
and  luxurious,  and  the  food  will  be  very 
good.  The  laundry  will  be  back  on  time, 
room  service  will  not  tell  lies  about  when 
breakfast  is  coming,  and  the  concierge  will 
produce  quick  results.  Four  Seasons  hotels 
are  without  mystique.  They  give  you  what 
you  pay  for — and  you  pay  a  fair  amount,  in 
most  cities  starting  at  $  1 75  a  night — with- 
t)ut  making  you  feel  privileged  to  get  it. 

At  a  Four  Seasons  htitel  you  might  not 
think  you  are  staying  in  the  most  special  or 
characteristic  hotel  in  a  city,  but  you  will 
probably  think  you  are  staying  in  the  best. 
Four  Seasons  has  begun  many  practices 
that  other  hotels  copy:  for  example,  offer- 
ing "alternative  cuisine"  menus,  with  re- 
duced tat,  sodium,  and  cholesterol,  at 
every  meal.  (Sharp,  a  former  prizewinning 
athlete  and  still  exceptionally  fit  at  fifty- 
eight,  is  something  of  a  health  nut.)  Per- 
haps Sharp's  most  innovative  contribu- 
tion to  hostelry  is  a  greatly  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  junior  suite,  called  a  Four  Sea- 
sons Room,  with  an  entry  and  seating  area 
that  can  be  closed  off  from  the  sleeping 
area,  usually  with  French  doors.  For  a  bit 
more  money  than  the  cost  of  a  standard 
room,  guests  can  hold  business  meetings  in 
a  room  that  is  neat  as  a  pin,  the  detritus- 
strewn  bed  out  ot  view. 

( lorhy  Kumrncr,  a  senior  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
tu  ,  has  n  sj)ecml  interest  in  food  and  travel. 
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Sharp  is  a  perfectionist,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  company  has  grown  out  of  his 
personahty.  "Issy  Sharp  is  the  company," 
says  Seamus  McManus,  a  longtime  general 
manager  who  has  opened  several  Four  Sea- 
sons hotels.  "He  has  excellent  taste,  and 
he's  unflappable."  "Issy  taught  me  how  to 
be  classy  with  simplicity,"  says  John  Beier, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Regency,  in 
New  York,  who  rose  through  the  ranks  at 
Four  Seasons.  "He's  very  clear  on  the  dif- 
ference between  excellence  and  extrava- 
gance. That's  the  difference  between  him 
and  everyone  else." 


hotel,  which  opened  in  1986,  operates  a 
very  large  adjoining  spa  and  sports  club.  "1 
think  this  facility  is  unequaled  in  North 
America  and  maybe  the  world,"  Sharp 
says.  "I'm  enjoying  it.  I  went  in  for  a  work- 
out after  I  got  in  last  night.  This  hotel  will 
be  a  resort  destination." 

After  the  meeting.  Sharp  tours  the 
hotel  with  Jim  FitzGibbon,  the  general 
manager,  long  a  collaborator  of  his.  In  the 
dining  room.  Sharp  says  to  the  executive 
chef,  "Thank  you  for  lunch.  Don't  be 
offended  if  I  don't  eat  everything."  He 
points  to  potted  trees  in  an  enclosed  ter- 


Sharp  in  the  bathroom  of  the  Presidential  Suite  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Newport  Beach.  His  goal:  zero  defects. 


Otherwise  a  shy  and  even  diffident 
man.  Sharp  is  in  his  element  as  a  hands-on 
manager.  Recently  he  showed  his  quietly 
ubiquitous  style  at  a  whirlwind  inspection 
of  the  Dallas  Four  Seasons,  at  Las  Colinas. 
He  traveled  with  his  wife  of  thirty-four 
years,  Rosalie,  who  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  low-key,  English  Regency  look  of 
the  hotels  and  who  is  as  trim,  composed, 
and  well  turned  out  as  her  husband. 

Sharp  makes  contact  with  everyone  at 
the  hotel  in  less  than  a  day.  At  an  after- 
noon meeting  of  the  management  staff 
(from  senior  to  very  junior)  he  delivers  a 
pep  talk  about  what  he  has  seen  since 
checking  in  the  previous  evening.   The 


race.  "Change  the  plants  so  they  gri)w 
higher."  He  does  not  like  the  way  tables 
are  arranged  near  the  entrance,  and  he 
starts  moving  several.  Waiters  jump  to, 
replacing  the  chairs  in  a  way  that  dis- 
pleases him;  they  are  upholstered  in  two 
patterns,  and  the  waiters  have  put  like  pat- 
terns together  at  each  fable.  "No,  no — 
alternate  them,  but  so  it  looks  random." 

In  the  lobby.  Sharp  sees  a  stack  of  lug- 
gage and  quizzes  FitzGibbon  closely  on 
how  luggage  moves  fn)in  car  to  room:  he 
wants  no  bags  in  the  lobby,  ever.  Outside 
the  main  entrance  he  looks  up  at  the  undu- 
lating brick  faqade.  "After  ono  A.M.  turn 
off  the  lights  on  the  balcony,"  he  says. 


"Last  night  1  couldn't  even  open  the  cur- 
tains for  a  bit  of  air." 

In  a  guest  rcK)m  Sharp  bends  dt)wn  to 
examine  the  minibar.  "Are  you  making 
any  money.'"  he  asks  FitzGibK)n.  "Thi> 
can  be  a  nice  profit  center  with  liquor,  but 
this  is  a  dry  county,  isn't  it.'"  FitzGibbon 
says  that  the  minibars  just  break  even, 
despite  the  $3  price  of  candy  and  $6  tag  for 
a  jar  of  nuts.  Sharp  shakes  a  triangul.ir 
Toblerone  chocolate  box;  it  is  empty. 

The  group  moves  on  to  another  room. 
Several  passing  maids  greet  Sharp  by 
name.  He  and  FitzGibbon  discuss  install- 
ing linen  presses  to  cut  down  the  distance 
maids  must  lug  fresh  sheets.  Maid's  carts 
are  forbidden.  "We  spend  so  much  money 
making  the  corridors  lovely,"  Sharp  ex- 
plains, "and  you  don't  want  to  see  carts 
with  garbage  hanging  off  them  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  time." 

The  Dallas  visit  is  a  reminder  of 
what  could  be  called  the  fir^t 
half  of  the  Four  Seasons  history, 
when  Sharp  and  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent-mini.led  managers  were 
hell-bent  on  showing  the  world 
that  they  could  run  great  hotels.  Sharp 
started  not  as  a  hotelier  but  as  a  contractor. 
He  was  in  business  building  houses  in  .ind 
around  Toronto  with  his  father,  a  Polish 
immigrant  who  had  begun  as  a  plasterer, 
when  in  the  early  fifties  he  had  the  in)\el 
idea  of  building  a  motel  in  the  middle  ot 
town — in  a  red-light  district,  in  tact  — 
with  the  services  and  meeting  rooms  »)t  a 
hotel.  Sharp  was  backed  by  his  sister's  hus- 
band and  a  friend  of  his,  who  e.ich  put  in 
$100,000.  His  office  as  contractor  was  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  he  would  iiuue  out 
whenever  the  hotel  was  fully  booked.  1  ho 
"motor  hotel"  was  a  succe.ss.  His  next  ven- 
ture was  also  novel:  a  large  hotel  in  a 
removed  section  of  Toronto  facing  Jarvis 
Park  (hence  the  name.  Inn  on  the  Park) 
with  meeting  rooms,  a  pool,  .ind  tennis 
courts.  Sharp  again  defied  the  odds,  at- 
tracting the  conference  business  he 
wanted,  and  he  decided  to  de\ote  all  of  his 
time  H)  hotels. 

Opening  his  next  holel.  the  Inn  on  du- 
Park  in  London,  took  six  years,  from  i^HW 
\o  1970,  and  was  ihe  watershed  of  Sharp's 
career.  (^Consultants  had  said  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  make  a  new  hcUel  suct 
site,  least  of  all  a  luxury  bote' 
Lane   from   the  f;imous  l^ 
Cjrosvenor  House.   But  S' 
build  big  nn  iir    'nd  go  b 
thebignat'  .ventb 

be  able  f<  r  ..y  iherer 
an  instaiii  niccess. 
Rain-n  Pajares,  tb 
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Sharp  believes  in  hotels  as  destinations  in  themselves;  hence,  the  Four  Seasons  Resort  and  Club,  Dallas.  Center  and  right:  Rooms  in  the  Nelson  Suite. 


They  all  laughed,  but  Sharp  made  the  Inn  on  the  Park,  down  the  street  from  London's  Dorchester,  a  success.  Leh:  The  Lobby  Lounge.  Center:  Lanes  Restaurant. 
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Lobby  and  suite  at  the  Four  Seasons,  Toronto,  near  where  Sharp's  convention-defying  story  began. 


A  presidential  Presidential  Suite  for  D.C. 
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The  Four  Seasons  in  Newport  Beach  strikes  a  suitably  tropical  note  around  the  pool  and  in  the  decor. 


Ole!  The  Spanish  Suite  at  the  Clift,  San  Francisco. 


The  Library  (left)  and  Windows  Lounge,  Los  Angeles:  two  typically  civilized  Four  Seasons  interiors.  Chicago  beckons  with  its  inviting  fifty-foot  pool. 
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GRAND  HOTELIER 


Four  Seasons  poliqf  banishes  unsightly  service  carts  in  all  public  areas,  so  the  maid  in  the  lobby  of  the  Newport  Beach  hotel  totes  her  gear  in  a  wicker  basket. 


London,  recalls  that  Sharp  and  his  team 
found  a  fault  with  their  competitors. 
"They  thought  they  were  more  important 
than  their  customers,  and  if  they  didn't 
know  you  they  would  look  you  up  and 
down  to  see  if  you  deserved  to  be  there.  We 
were  here  to  give  guests  service  the  way 
they  wanted  it,  not  the  way  we  wanted  it." 
The  friendliness  and  informality  worked, 
along  with  constant  reinvestment  in  the 
hotel,  and  for  nineteen  years  Inn  on  the 
Park  has  remained  the  most  successful. 
All  of  Sharp's  attempts  to  build  else- 

What  Travelers  Say 

Certified  V.l.P.'s  always  get  treated  well  in  the  ho- 
tels they  frequent.  Hdw  do  more  ordinary  f^uests  feel 
about  the  Four  Seasons  hotels? 

Leslie  Field,  the  author  of  The  Queen's  jewels:  The 
Personal  (Collection  of  Elizabeth  //,  passes  through  New 
York  often  en  route  to  lecture  engagements  and  has 
come  to  adore  the  Pierre.  "Even  to  stay  in  the  small- 
est room,"  she  says,  "is  a  worthwhile  investment  in 
subliminal  public  relations.  And  the  .staff  is  absolute- 
ly charming.  No  one  is  blase,  bored,  or  tired  of  their 
job."  The  general  manager  used  to  greet  her  with  a 
bottle  of  wine.  When  she  mentioned  that  she  does 
not  drink,  he  asked  what  she  would  prefer.  "I'm  al- 
ways hungry,"  she  replied — and  ever  since,  upon  ar- 


where  in  Europe  came  to  nothing,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  and  so  Sharp  settled  for  what 
Noel  Coward  called  the  bitter  palliative  of 
commercial  success.  His  goal  was  that  a 
business  traveler  planning  a  trip  would  say 
routinely,  "Get  me  a  Four  Seasons,"  and 
he  methodically  bought  or  built  properties 
in  the  major  business  cities  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Today  there  are  twen- 
ty-two Four  Seasons  hotels,  .seventeen  of 
them  in  city  centers.  The  hotels  he  took 
over  include  the  Pierre,  in  New  York,  the 
Clift,  in  San  Francisco,  the  Olympic,  in 

rival,  .she  has  found  fresh  berries  and  fruit  waiting 
for  her  in  her  room. 

While  recording  her  latest  alhuin,  {'rimes  oj  the 
Heart,  for  CBS,  the  scintillating  Cierman  entertamer 
Ute  Lemper  spent  two  months  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Four  Seasons.  "Every  day  when  I  came  home  from 
the  studio  at  three  A.M.,"  she  recalls,  "1  had  to  .send 
a  hundred  faxes."  The  staff  practically  set  up  a  spe- 
cial service  for  her. 

Rupert  Hambro,  chairman  of  Hambro  Magaii 
bank,  in  London,  likes  the  Pierre  for  the  tnendluies;. 
of  the  personnel,  the  locafon,  and  the  .sensational 
view,  but  mostly  "because  they  remember  about  spe- 
cific foibles— like  wanting  the  Fimmcial  Times. "  He 
gives  lower  marks  to  the  Inn  on  the  Park  in  Tomnto 
(the  Four  Sea--ons  prototvpe):  "Poorlv  located  and 


Seattle,  and  Chicago's  Ritz-Carltt)n. 

But  Sharp  wanted  to  con.solidatc  the 
Four  Seasons  name  and  build  brand  loyal- 
ty, an  aim  toward  which  the  1979  opening 
of  the  Washington  Four  Seasons,  in 
Georgetown,  helped  mightily.  It  i.s  .still 
considered  the  best  hotel  in  Washingtim. 
Five  Four  Sea.sons  hotels,  in  tact,  ranked 
this  year  among  the  /?isf/fi<f((»Ji((/  /mvsfcr 
annual  survey's  fifty  Ixst  in  ibe  world, 
more  than  those  of  any  i)ther  company. 

Four  Seasons  has  entered  the  empire 
(C-()nlirii«.-ti  on  Ixijic  1 17) 

too  residential"  is  his  judgment. 

Janice  Coldklang,  dircilin  ol  promotion  lor 
Knopf  riiblisluTs,  travels  all  o\er  North  .Ameriea  on 
book  tours  with  such  authors  asClon.i  \',inderbilt. 
Pavid  IVinklev,  IuImii  Barnes,  and  K<i:uo  Isbiguro. 
"I've  iu'\'er  thought  ol  the  FourSeastins  as  a  cli.iin," 
she  says.  "In  a  city  like  Washington  with  a  lot  o\  op- 
tions, I  think  it's  one  ot  the  nicest." 

Julia  ( 'hild  has  stayed  at  the  Four  Sea.s(>iis  in  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  Washington.  "^ 
seem  to  know  the  buMn—."  she  says, 
messages.  You  can  b;i. ■.    ourclothi 
toi.r  hours  a  day  ;-conditi' 

And  in  L"-  A.  rv  i;or  s' 

makeup  f»v  'o  .ip- 

never  eaten  iliC].." 
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THE  ROBBER 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MOST  EXTRAO 
FOUND  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 


Text  and  Photographs  by  Heinz  Plenge 

The  article  that  begins  on  page 
78  reveals,  for  the  first  time, 
the  full  story  of  what  may 
well  be  the  most  important 
Moche  tomb  ever  found.  Dis- 
covered in  Peru  by  looters  in 
1987,  it  contained  gold  objects  up  to  their 
necks;  they  carried  off  the  treasure  by  the 
sackful.  The  fabulous  riches  alone  would 
make  the  story  worth  telling,  but  so  do  sev- 
eral other  elements  of  the  tale:  it  is  told 
memorably  and  from  the  perspective  of  the 
man  who  found  the  tomb — a  grave  robber 
and  mystic  who  felt  very  much  part  of  a 
tradition  stretching  back  to  his  distant 
forebears  the  Moche. 

The  Moche  flourished  on  what  is  now 
the  north  coast  of  Peru  between  the  first 
century  A.D.  and  the  eighth  century. 
Though  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  the 
Incas,  who  rose  to  power  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  were  prodigious  artists.  This 
made  up  for  their  lack  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, for  the  Moche  left  an  extensive 
record  of  their  lives  in  their  works  of  art, 
most  notably  the  stunning,  realistic  ce- 
ramic pots  they  shaped  and  painted. 

They  ruled  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  mighty  Andes. 
It  is  one  of  the  driest  areas  on  earth — aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  0.2  inches — but 
made  habitable  by  the  several  rivers  that 
run  westward  out  of  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  Along  these  valleys  the  Moche  built  a 
system  of  irrigation  canals,  raising  pota- 
toes, beans,  pineapples,  and  a  profusion  of 
other  vegetables  and  fruits.  They  fished  in 
the  cold,  teeming  waters  of  the  Humboldt 
current.  They  hunted  for  deer;  they  dom- 
esticated the  duck;  they  made  war,  took 
prisoners,  and  sacrificed  them. 

At  the  topof  Moche  society  were  nobles 
and  warrior-priests.  At  the  bottom  were 
slaves,  who  spent  much  of  their  time 
building  the  Moche  forts,  palaces,  and 
[pyramids,  laying  one  layer  of  sun-baked 
adobe  bricks  atop  the  last,  over  and  over, 
higlur  and  higher.    VUv  pyramids  served 


not  only  as  ceremonial  centers  but  also  as 
the  burial  ground  of  Moche  VIPs.  They  are 
today  badly  eroded  and  pocked  by  the 
excavations  of  grave  robbers. 

A  few  of  the  lesser  pyramids  stand  out- 
side the  present-day  agricultural  town  of 
Sipan,  marking  it  as  a  once  important 
Moche  settlement.  Indeed,  r^ost  of  the 
townspeople  own  small  Moche  objects 
that  they  or  their  friends  dug  out  of  the  pyr- 
amids or  the  surrounding  area,  things  that 
have  little  market  value  but  much  emo- 
tional significance.  They  connect  the  Pe- 
ruvians with  their  pre-European  culture.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  them  that,  under 
Peruvian  laws,  the  state  owns  all  pre- 
Columbian  objects  found  in  the  ground. 
To  the  contrary,  some  residents  feel  that 
the  objects  are  theirs — a  sort  of  bequest  of 
riches  frt)m  the  past  to  help  them  get 
through  the  hard  times  today. 

In  1987,  archaeologists  sponsored  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  made  a 
major  find  that  they  called  "the  tomb  of 
the  lord  of  Sipan."  Little  did  the  scientists 
know  that  the  tomb  discovered  by  looters 
in  another  part  of  the  same  pyramid  sev- 
eral months  earlier  was  richer  by  far.  The 
difference  between  the  National  Geo- 
graphic's  discovery  and  the  looters'  is  that 
in  one  the  archaeological  data  were  dis- 
persed before  they  could  be  studied.  By  the 
time  the  police  took  action  against  the 
looters,  virtually  everything — glorious 
golden  masks,  copper  headpieces,  feather 
headresses,  jewelry,  ceramic  pieces — had 
entered  the  burgeoning  market  for  pre- 
C^olumbian  works  of  art. 

The  article  overleaf  begins  to  document 
this  second  great  treasure  of  Sipan.  The 
author  of  the  piece,  Heitiz  Plenge,  a  well- 
known  Peruvian  nature  photographer, 
just  happened  to  know  the  robber.  Since 
recounting  Rernal's  extraortiinary  tale, 
Plenge  has  tried  to  track  down  and  photo- 
graph the  objects  taken  from  the  tomb.  It 
is  an  arduous  and  sometimes  very  ilanger- 
oiis  process.  — The  Hditors 
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The  upper  piece,  a  cere- 
monial Moche  copper  rat- 
tle, was  found  on  the 
fourth  level  of  the  tomb. 
The  mask,  made  of  cop- 
per dipped  in  gold  with 
teeth  of  mother-of-pearl 
or  seashell,  came  from 
the  royal  chamber.  The 
mask  was  published  in  a 
National  Geographic  mag- 


azine article  obout  a 
neighboring  tomb  ond 
was  termed  a  cat  mask. 
Actually,  it  represents  the 
moon,  which,  for  the 
Moche,  symbolized  vio- 
lence and  death. 


This  gold  mask,  found  on 
a  skeleton,  may  repre- 
sent the  lord  of  Sipdn. 
The  lapis  eyes  may  signi- 
fy that  he  came  from  an- 
other civilization — as  did 
the  man  who  legend  says 
founded  the  Moche. 


"\  had  seen 
those  warriors  in 
my  dreams!" 


The  car  had  been  traveling  for 
about  thirty  minutes  when  it 
veered  onto  a  dusty  back  road 
bordered  by  green  sugarcane 
fields.  It  stopped  a  couple  oi 
kilometers  farther  on,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dense  little  forest.  We  were 
driving  eastward  between  Chiclayo,  the 
capital  ot  the  department  ot  Lambayeque, 


in  northern  Peru,  and  the  town  ot  Sipan. 
"We're  here,"  said  the  driver,  Ernil  Bernal 
Samame.  In  the  hazy  darkness  I  saw  the 
silhouette  o\  two  men.  One  stayed  behind, 
keeping  watch  with  a  flashlight;  the  other, 
stoutly  built,  picked  up  a  sack  from  the 
bushes  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  back- 
seat of  the  car.  "Open  it,  Chalo,"  said 
Ernil,  as  he  turned  off  the  headlights  and 
switched  on  the  overhead  light.  "You  can 
trust  him,"  he  added,  referring  to  me. 

Kneeling  in  the  front  seat,  I  watched  as 
Ernil's  trembling  hands  took  an  object  out 
of  the  sack.  It  was  the  golden  head  of  a 
monkey  with  an  expression  so  vital  I  could 
almost  hear  its  scream  piercing  through 
the  ages.  "It's  pure  gold,"  Ernil  said.  Next 
came  an  anthropomorphic  head  ham- 
mered in  gold  sheet  with  mother-of-pearl 
fangs.  "It  represents  the  mexm,"  he  ex- 
plained. One  by  one  he  placed  in  front  of 
my  eyes  t^her  dazzling  figures  and  jewels: 
filigreed  necklaces,  huge  gold-sheet  pea- 
nut-shaped beads,  a  heavy  solid-gold 
idol  ...  a  priceless,  legendary  treasure! 

Taken  by  surprise,  I  asked,  "How  did 
you  get  this.'"  Instead  of  answering,  Ernil 
started  talking  about  a  recurrent  dream 
that  began  when  he  arrived  in  Chiclayo  to 
visit  his  sick  father.  Three  months  later,  in 
February  1987,  the  dream  led  him  to  the 
initial  discovery  in  Sipan  ot  the  1,500- 
year-old  royal  mausoleum  of  a  powerful 
warrior-priest  of  the  Moche  culture.  The 
discovery,  in  turn,  led  to  his  violent  death 
two  months  later,  on  April  II ,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six.  Exactly  one  year  earlier  I  had 
heard  him  predict  his  own  death. 

I  met  Ernil  in  1984  in  the  village  of  Rio- 
ja,  in  Peru's  northern  jungle.  Although  a 
photographer,  I  was  then  cultivating  rice 
nearby,  while  he  made  his  living  trans- 


The  3,000  Percent  Markup 


A  huaquero  at  v,  j-k  in  Si,    i\. 


Because  the  biggest,  nuist  avid  market  tur  pre-Columbian  objects  is  in  the  United  States,  pieces  from  the  illicitly 
opened  tomb  in  Sipan  would  naturallv  tk)vv  here.  The  question  is  how  to  circumvent  the  Peru\ian  laws  that  forbid 
the  export  of  such  pieces  and  the  American  knvs  that  make  their  sale  ditticult. 

Well,  a  Santa  Barbara-based  art  dealer  named  David  Rand  Swetnam  did  it,  and  according  to  trial  documents 
he  toHowed  these  simple  steps:  ( i )  He  went  to  Lima,  where  he  paid  a  Peruvian  antiquities  dealer  some  $80,000  for 
a  large  number  ot  objects.  (2)  He  shipped  the  ceramic  items  to  Boli\ia,  where  they  were  coated  in  clay  and  stamped 
"Made  in  Bolivia. "  (3)  These,  along  with  artifacts  still  in  Lima — including  gold  and  jewelry — Swetnam  shipped 
to  England,  where  they  were  stored.  Months  later,  (4)  he  .sent  them  to  Los  Angeles. 

Swetnam  was  indicted  on  charges  of  smuggling,  conspiracy,  and  fraudulent  declaration  of  imported  goods,  and 
tried.  Although  convicted  on  the  last  charge  and  sentenced  to  a  six-month  jail  term,  he  claimed  victory.  The 
court,  in  its  wisdom,  alk>wed  him  to  keep  all  but  nine  ot  the  objects  from  Sipan,  thus  neatly  legalizing  their  sale. 
Hypotheticallv,  tor  one  piece  alone,  let  us  say  a  laminated  gold  mask,  he  might  get  as  much  as  $  1 20,000.  Such  a 
mask  might  have  a  value  ofmore  than  $10,000  in  Lima.  At  the  point  of  origin — that  is,  tor  the /iiuu/uero  who  found 
't  in  Sipan — it  would  be  worth  perhaps  $4,000,  a  fantastic  bonanza  in  a  country  where  the  average  annual  income 
I    ust$970. 
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PERUVIAN  HOARD 


porting  passengers  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Alto  Mayo.  A  melancholy,  good-natured 
man,  he  was  an  avid  reader  of  esoteric 
books,  and  his  conversations  were  full  of 
philosophical  observations.  He  often 
spoke  of  extrasensory  perception,  clair- 
voyance, and  premonitions,  of  spending 
hours  gazing  at  the  sky  hoping  to  establish 
contact  with  visitors  from  other  planets. 
He  wanted  to  belong  to  the  elite  of  sorcer- 
ers and  witch  doctors,  respectfully  called 
maestros  (teachers),  heirs  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  previous  cultures. 

On  April  11,  1986,  we 
were  noisily  celebrating  a 
birthday  at  a  local  bar 
when,  suddenly,  Ernil 
hit  the  table  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and 
said,  "1  will  be  dead  in  exactly  one  year." 
Tears  streamed  down  his  face.  "Forget  it, 
man,  it's  the  booze,"  I  said.  His  brother 
Emilio  added,  "You  are  not  going  to  die. 
When  the  time  comes,  we  will  both  go  to 
hell  together,  but  riding  good  mules." 

We  both  left  Rioja  thereafter,  I  to 
resume  my  career.  In  February  1987,  while 
visiting  my  friend  Rosario  Zoeger  at  the 
government  tourist  office  in  Chiclayo,  1 
overheard  her  telephone  conversation 
with  Walter  Alva,  the  director  of  the 
Briinning  Archaeological  Museum,  in 
Lambayeque.  Farmers  from  Sipan  wanted 
to  sell  her  gold  beads,  she  told  him,  proba- 
bly from  an  illegally  opened  huaca  (pre- 
Columbian  tomb  of  adobe  bricks  with  a 
pyramidal  structure).  She  felt  that  the 
matter  required  an  investigation. 

The  following  day  I  met  Ernil  by  chance 
in  the  main  square  of  Chiclayo.  We  went 
for  a  beer,  and  after  reminiscing  about  old 
times  1  told  him  of  my  project  to  do  a  book 
on  Peruvian  fauna  in  nature  and  art.  As  1 
described  the  himcos  (pre-Columbian  ce- 
ramics) with  animal  figures  that  I  had  just 
photographed  at  the  Briinning  museum, 
Ernil  interrupted:  "If  you  want  to  see 
something  you  have  never  seen  before, 
meet  me  here  tomorrow  night  at  seven 
o'clock.  Bring  your  camera,  but  don't  say  a 
word  to  anyone." 

On  our  way  to  Sipan,  Ernil  said,  "Not 
even  my  family  has  seen  what  my  buddy 


Despite  its  formidable  looks,  this  symbolic  copper  weapon  is  hollow;  it  was  found  in  the  second  chamber. 
Below:  Engraved  on  the  medallion  are  two  birds,  representing  the  duality  of  opposites. 


Chalo  and  1  discovered,  but  I  want  to  help 
you  with  your  work."  He  sounded  nervous 
and  excited.  It  was  only  when  1  saw  the 
centuries-old  treasure  spilling  over  the 
backseat  of  the  car  that  I  recognized  the 
significance  of  his  discovery. 

"I  was  reaching  for  the  truth,  and  this  is 
what  I  found,"  Ernil  stated,  pointing  at  the 
objects.  "I  have  been  tormented  sine  1 
first  held  them  in  my  hands.  1  sense  that 
something  bad  will  happen  to  me." 

"Why  don't  you  give  them  to  the  p'  cc, 
or  to  the  museum.'"  I  suggested. 

"Are  you  crazv?"  Chalo  excl   .mod. 


"This  is  our  luck!" 

"1  have  given  it  some  rhouglu,"  b.rnil 
continued.  "The  pt>lice  may  steal  the 
Moche  pieces,  and  rbe  museum  may  dupli- 
cate them  and  sell  the  origin. ils  abroad. 
Even  worse,  they  could  put  me  in  jail  as  a 
luuufucri).  Besides,  we  are  three:  C  'halo,  his 
friend  Geronimo  who  helped  us  dig,  and 
myself." 

"Hon't  yt>u  belie\e  in  the  law.'"  I 
asked. 

"1  believe  in  only  the  law  of  universal 
balance." 

(Gimtmucd  on  page  83) 
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Left:  A  soldier  of 


in  gold;  right:  small 
mask  worn  as 
an  ornament. 
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(Continued  from  page  79) 

After  a  brief  silence,  Ernil  added, 
"There  are  many  animal  figures  here.  Take 
all  the  pictures  you  want,  but  do  it  quick- 
ly." I  photographed  every  single  object — 
gold,  silver,  wood,  ceramics,  copper — 
until  I  ran  out  of  film.  We  made  arrange- 
ments to  continue  the  next  evening.  On 
the  way  back,  Ernil  explained,  "Lamba  - 
yeque  is  the  land  of  witches  and  huaqueros. 
People  here  have  always  looked  for  arti- 
facts, regardless  of  social  or  cultural  status. 
Over  the  last  twenty  years,  after  the  failure 
of  the  agrarian  reform,  the  huaqueo  has 
intensified  among  the  poor,  who  dig  to 
survive,  even  if  it  is  against  the  law." 

The  following  day  Ernil  was  unable  to 
bring  more  objects  to  photograph.  In- 
stead, we  went  to  a  bar,  where  he  talked  for 
almost  four  hours  reconstructing  the  story 
of  his  discovery.  He  was  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts;  I,  in  his  words: 

"Last  November,  I  came  to  see  my  sick 
father,  who  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  Sipan. 
When  he  started  recovering,  I  began  hav- 
ing a  recurrent  dream.  Someone  was  trying 
to  communicate  with  me.  A  woman,  arms 
extended  and  dressed  in  black,  came 
toward  me  from  above.  She  held  a  shining 
sphere  in  each  hand.  The  right  one  was 
golden  like  the  sun,  the  left  one  silvered 
like  the  mcK)n.  She  seemed  to  be  tittering 
them  to  me,  but  their  light  blinded  ine. 
Frightened,  1  stumbled  backward  into  a 
black  hole.  As  1  fell,  I  saw  a  turkey  buzzard 
tlyir  ,  in  circles  around  the  light.  1  woke  up 

ih  the  nightmarish  feeling  of  tailing  in  a 
vacuum  and  never  reaching  bottom. 

"Worried  that  the  dream  was  a  bad 
omen  ct)ncerning  my  tather's  illness,  1 
asked  an  old  maestro  to  help  ine  decipher 
its  meaning.  He  advised  me  to  pay  clo.se 
attention  to  the  exact  site  oi  the  dream  and 
to  wait  (or  a  signal.  On  the  following 
nights,  the  woman  descended  from  what 
seemed  k  be  a  high  mountaintop,  triangu- 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


A  gold  ear  cuff  found  on  one  of  < 
bodies  in  the  royal  chamber. 


Bronze  idol 
dipped  in  gold 
and  worn  on  the 
lord's  waist. 


A  man's  head, 
part  of  d  gold 
necklace. 
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Reor  view  of  the  tiny  head  at 
leh  below. 
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A  large  gold  and 
turquoise  earring. 


A  human  head, 
made  of  gold. 
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A  turquoise  and  gold  medallion 
of  an  idol. 
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Necklace  of  gold 
peanuts,  each  2^i 
inches  long.) 


Gold  statue  of 
an  executioner, 
obout  four 
inches  high. 


Gold  pectoral,  or  chest  necklace. 


A  fist-size  gold  monkey  w. 
turquoise  eyes,  lapis  nose. 


A  warrior's  head 
with  seashell  eyes. 


A  gold  owl  bood  from  o 
neckloct. 


Gold  tweezers 
in  fine  working 
order. 


A  funeral  mask  with  movabU 
nosepiece. 
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lar  like  a  pyramid.  Pyramids  are  supposed 
to  retain  and  dispense  wisdom  and  energy, 
and  I  was  seeking  the  truth.  I  wanted  to 
know  the  secrets  of  death  and  eternity. 
The  truth  is  a  full  circle,  hut  we  know  only 
half  of  it:  the  semicircle  that  begins  with 
our  birth  and  ends  with  our  death.  The 
other  half,  the  one  that  starts  in  the  after- 
life, is  known  to  only  the  very  few." 

Every  night,  Ernil's  dream  became 
clearer.  He  noticed  that  the  woman  was 
on  top  of  a  sharp-pointed  hill.  In  Pampa 
Grande,  near  his  parents'  house,  there  is  a 
huge  Moche  pyramid  and  also  several 
triangular  mountains.  He  climbed  the  pyr- 
amid with  Chalo,  an  old  huaquero,  taking 
his  "arts"  (ritual  objects  from  huacas  used 
by  sorcerers)  and  his  San  Pedro  (a  halluci- 
nogenic plant  used  in  rituals  as  an  herbal 
infusion).  Hoping  to  get  a  signal,  he  fell 
asleep,  but  nothing  happened. 

They  came  down  at  dawn  and 
started  digging  in  an  aban- 
doned hole.  Following  an  im- 
pulse, Ernil  took  the  pick  and 
after  a  half  hour  found  many 
objects,  but  only  one  caught 
his  attention:  a  black  stone,  polished  to  a 
mirrored  gloss  on  one  side,  with  the 
figure  of  a  deer  on  the  other.  "1 
clutched  it,"  he  told  me,  "and  felt 
the  accumulated  energy  of  hundreds 
of  years." 

The  dream  persisted,  but  he  felt 
different  with  the  stone.  "Soon  it 
would  be  December  25,"  Ernil  con- 
tinued, "a  date  when  visions  occur. 
On  December  21,   1  drank  three 
glasses  of  San   Pedro  instead  of 
lunch.  Walking  alone  on  the  road 
near  Sipan  that  crosses  the  Huaca 
Rajada  [an  area  with  two  large  pyra- 
mids and  a  small  one  made  of  adobe 
bricks],  1  looked  at  the  top  of  the  biggest 
pyramid,  where  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
clearly  saw  the  same  woman.  She  flew  over 
my  head  and  softly  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform  of  the  small  pyramid,  where  the 
moon  was  emerging. 

"1  became  aware  of  two  things:  the  iden- 
tity of  the  woman  and  my  relationship  to 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  woman  was  a 
big  black  bird;  the  sun  was  on  my  right,  the 
moon  on  my  left.  Only  then  did  1  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  two  spheres  the 
woman  had  offered  me  in  my  dream. 
Could  this  be  the  signal?"  Ernil  climbed 
the  huaca  and  saw  the  bird  ...  at  the  site 
of  his  dreams!  Still  under  the  effects  of  the 
San  Pedro,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lost  track 


The  Looters 'Claim 

Most  of  the  people  who  dig  illegally  for  Moche  trea- 
sure are  farm  workers  who  depend  on  seasonal 
employment,  like  cutting  sugarcane,  and  who  see  lit- 
tle chance  of  improving  their  lot  (especially  after 
land-reform  projects  virtually  stopped  more  than  ten 
years  ago).  They  badly  need  the  money.  The  loot- 
ers— called  huaqueros  in  Spanish — often  become  as 
expert  as  archaeologists  in  the  nuances  that  distin- 
guish, say,  early  Moche  artifacts  from  slightly  later 
ones.  Official  archaeologists,  in  their  eyes,  do  not 
have  a  valid  prior  claim  on  pre-Columbian  objects. 
To  them,  in  fact,  it  is  the  archaeologists  who  are  the 
real  grave  robbers.  Not  only  are  the  scientists  usually 
foreign  (and  thus  lack  symbolic  ties  to  the  people 
whom  they  study);  they  also  are  lazy,  allowing  the 
huaqueros  to  do  the  hard  work  of  finding  tombs  before 
they  call  the  police  and  move  in.  The  police  are 
hardly  more  admirable;  they  impound  objects  for 
immediate  glory  and  later  resale.  As  for  the 
museums  where  the  pre-Columbian  artifacts  often 
end  up,  the  grave  robbers  allege  that  these  august 
institutions  often  replicate  fine  pieces  in  order  to  sell 
the  originals.  In  a  world  where  such  things  go  on,  the 
looters  ask,  what  sense  do  Peru's  stem  antiquities 
laws  make? 


of  time  until  a  shrill  scream  jolted  him. 

"It  was  an  owl,"  he  explained,  "flying  m 
an  almost  perfect  circle  around  a  full 
moon.  The  moon  held  the  key  ro  my 
secret.  In  Moche  dialect.  Si  means  mcxm; 
pan,  house:  'Sipan  is  the  hou.se  of  the 
moon.'  1  ct)uld  barely  wait  until  morning 
to  start  digging  in  the  small  pyramid.  I 
spent  days  trying  to  see  through  the  depths 
of  the  hiiaca,  hut  all  1  saw  was  my  shadow. 
And  then  1  dreamed  again  about  the  wom- 
an in  black.  Now  1  saw  her  rosy  breasts, 
and  I  slept  with  her.  When  I  awoke  I 
climbed  the  big  pyramid  and  saw  the  sun 
shining  on  two  faraway  mountains:  Cerro 
de  Reque  and  Cerro  de  las  Dos  Tetas  (Hill 
of  the  Two  Tits].  I  telr  1  was  flying.  1  j«aw 
farms,  canals,  the  cemetery  and  small 
houses  of  Sipan  .  .  .  and  felt  the  wind  in 
my  lungs  like  the  last  breath  ot  the  dying 
sun. 

Days  later,  Chalo  joined  him.  "Our  hol- 
idays were  sad,"  he  apologized.  "There's 
no  work,  and  the  agrarian  cooperative 
owes  us  several  months'  pay.  Families  are 
hungry.  Before  now,  I  was  afraid  to  be  seen 
digging  so  near  to  the  road,  but  I  don't  care 
anymore.  When  do  we  begin.'" 

"January  15,  at  the  next  tull 
moon,"  was  the  answer.  Two  days 
later,  they  drew  a  1.5-meter  square 
in  the  small  pyramid  where  Ernil  had 
seen  the  black  bird,  and  tried  to  dig 
with  a  pick.  The  soil  was  as  hard  as 
cement.  Late  at  night,  Ernil,  ex- 
hausted, returned  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  big  pyramid  to  peer  .it  the 
iiU)on. 

"As  I  pondered  its  influence  on 
our  behavior,"  he  said.  "I  he.ird  the 
howls  ot  di>gs  ct>ming  trom  the  he.irr 
oi  the  huaca.  1  saw  vinngos,  the  small 
hairless  dogs  raised  by  the  MikIk-, 
climbing  from  the  hole  to  greet  Si.  I  tell 
asleep  and  dreamed  that  the  woman  in 
:^lack  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the  digging  Mte 
I  had  chosen.  When  we  resumed  work  in 
the  morning,  we  found  dog  bones.  Eventu- 
ally, we  dug  twenty-nine  and  one-halt  dog 
skeletons — a  watchdog  lor  each  day  ot  the 
lunar  month.   The  first  bones  iiiiuhf  be 
those  of  virin^'os." 

in  the  early  eveninu,  Ernil  \\<  ih  >  h-  ^ 
more  to  the  big  pyramid  whr  *  i         i'  '' 
enced  visions.   He  heard 
drums  and  um   ■   ^Mnous 
liinselt  sin  I      .    led  by 
males  and  two  temal< 


Top:  Ito  pyromids  of  Sipan.  trnii 
Bernal  with  his  son  in  1986. 
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REDISCOVERY 

The  designs  of  the  brilliant  silversmith  Jean  Puiforcat 


From  the  1960s  until  just  the  oth- 
er day,  your  average  consumer  of 
luxury  goods  would  have  gone  hy 
the  old  Puiforcat  headquarters 
on  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  in 
Paris,  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. With  its  skimpy  windows  displaying 
a  few  pieces  of  silverplate,  the  place  had  all 
the  superficial  allure  of  a  hotel  supplier's. 
A  slice  ot  Paris  society,  of  course,  knew 
better.  The  Good  People  with  a  sense  of 
the  past,  the  sort  who  celebrate  Joan  of 
Arc's  birthday  rather  than  the  Fourteenth 
of  July,  knew  that  Puiforcat  {pwee'foT'ka: 
even  the  pronunciation  is  a  stumbling 
block  ioT  foreigners)  was  the  appropriate 
place  to  buy  wedding  gifts,  just  as,  say,  a 
sleepy  shop  called  Callens  et  Mode  was  de 
rigueur  for  shooting  gear. 

Letting  a  reputation  a  century  and  a  halt 
old  languish  and  be  forgotten  was  regretta- 
ble— though  it  has  now  been  refurbished 
by  a  glamorous  new  owner  named  Eliane 
Scali,  who  is  investing  lots  of  her  auto- 
lock  fortune  in  Puiforcat.  But  even  this 
commercial  mistake  was  insignificant 
compared  with  the  neglect  of  the  great  tal- 
ent that  had  made  Puiforcat  what  it  was 
between  the  two  world  wars. 

Jean  Puiforcat  is  no  longer  forgotten. 
Among  more  and  more  collectors  and 
those  who  shop  the  luxury  market,  his 
name  shines  again,  bright  as  his  polished 
silver.  Though  only  a  short-lived  figure  in 
the  Puiforcat  dynasty  of  cutlers  and  silver- 
smiths, Jean  Puiforcat  was  one  of  those  art- 
ists chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  the 
heroic  ideas  of  modernism  into  the  inti- 
mate realm  of  pieces  made  for  the  table. 
He  domesticated  architectural  purity  on  a 
small  scale  anJ  in  doing  so  capti:red  a  spirit 
of  an  age — approximately  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

If  is  no  wonder    perhaps,   that  Andy 


Warhol  was  among  his  discreet  admirers. 
In  the  great  garage  sale  of  the  late  painter's 
effects  at  Sotheby's  in  New  York,  thirty- 
eight  lots  of  original  Jean  Puiforcat  silver 
fetched  an  average  of  over  three  times 
their  estimated  value.  A  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vice made  $44,000. 

It  could  be  argued  that  Andy  Warhol's 
fame  inflated  these  prices  as  it  did  those  of 
his  cookie  jars  and  other  nostalgic  junk. 
Yet  Roger  Dechaut,  the  Parisian  silver 
expert,  points  out  that  Jean  Puiforcat 
pieces  are  doing  handsomely  at  sales  in  the 
auction  house  of  Drouot — they  can  be 
counted  on,  he  says,  to  make  more  than 
twice  what  "classic"  pieces  of  equivalent 
quality  fetch. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  today,  when  every- 
thing authentic  is  precious  to  us,  that  Pui- 
forcat's  father  was  melting  down  unsalable 
silver  items  done  to  his  son's  designs  not 
long  after  Jean  Puiforcat  died,  in  1945. 
Until  the  present  time,  however,  it  was 
common  practice  to  abandon  anything 
that  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  taste  of 
one  age  had  no  qualms  about  destroying 
the  taste  it  had  supplanted.  In  France  dur- 
ing the  postwar  years  there  was  a  peculiar 
baroque  revival,  expressed  in  the  designs 
of  Jean  Cocteau  and  Christian  Berard, 
that  is  itself  now  being  revived  by  insiders. 
In  circles  aware  of  such  movements,  it 
seemed  by  the  mid- 1940s  as  if  modernism 
were  something  that  architecture  might  be 
stuck  with  for  economic  reasons  but  that 
was  better  off  forgotten  in  the  home. 
Something  that  had  begun  as  a  universal 
dream  of  the  future  had  got  hooked  up  with 
a  nightmare  of  totalitarianism  from  which 
Europe  had  only  half  awakened. 

Eliane  Scali  confesses  that  she  had  little 
notion  of  Jean  Puiforcat's  importance 
when  she  first  went  shopping  for  Puiforcat 
silver,  in  1983.  "They  had  completely  for- 


Near  the  end  of  his 
short,  brilliantly  crea- 
tive life,  Jean  Puifor- 
cat settled  happily  at 
San  Miguel  de  Al- 
lende,  in  Mexico. 


By  Andre  Dryansky  Photographs  by  Nicolas  Bruant 
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gotten  Jean  Puiforcat  in  the  shop,"  she 
says,  "and  when  people  spoke  to  me  about 
Puiforcat  it  meant  tableware  with  big  han- 
dles. I  didn't  even  know  that  Jean  Puifor- 
cat had  existed."  Scali  bought  the  house 
that  year  in  the  spirit  of  a  businesswoman 
bent  on  expanding  a  commercial  property 
with  great  insider  appeal.  Since  then,  she 
has  made  available  more  than  3,000  Jean 
Puiforcat  models  in  silver,  though  when 
she  arrived  most  of  them  were  no  more 
than  dusty  drawings  by  the  master. 

Though  Puiforcat's  rehabilita- 
tion is  part  of  the  revived 
respect  for  art  deco,  he  himself 
carefully  avoided  that  facile  la- 
bel. At  the  Paris  Exposition  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  et  Industriels 
Modernes,  of  1925,  the  show  that  pro- 
duced the  label  and  seemed  to  crystallize  a 
movement,  Jean  Puiforcat  had  nearly  an 
entire  pavilion.  But  when  he  looked 
around  he  quickly  realized  that  the  mood 
of  the  moment  in  interior  design  uneasily 
embraced  several  points  of  view. 

There  were  the  lovers  of  antiquity 
whose  true  model  was  ancient  Rome. 
There  were  those  still  entwined  in  art  nou- 
veau.  There  was  also  a  fascination  with 
geometry  at  the  superficial  level  of  decora- 
tion— which  accounts  for  most  of  the  junk 
art  deco  around  today.  There  were,  final- 
ly, those  who  did  not  look  back  but  with 
modernist  architects  sought  to  express  the 
industrial  age  through  forms  as  pure  and 
clear  as  they  imagined  science  to  be.  Jean 
Puiforcat's  own  sensibility  tended  toward 
this  viewpoint. 

A  year  after  the  art  deco  exhibition, 
Puiforcat,  with  four  other  designers, 
formed  a  group  called  "Five  Modern  Art- 
ists." They  were  determined  to  take  a  reso- 
lutely modern  stance  toward  interior  de- 
sign and  boycotted  the  annual  decorative- 


arts  salon  in  Paris,  instead  showing  to- 
gether at  the  Galerie  Barbazanges.  By 
1929,  the  group  had  merged  with  other 
enemies  of  anecdotal  decorativeness  to 
form  the  Union  des  Artistes  Modernes, 
which  began  its  own  annual  exhibitions, 
rivaling  the  salon,  and  lasted  until  1937. 
Most  of  the  names  involved  are  known 
now  only  to  specialists,  but  among  them 
was  Le  Corbusier. 

The  motto  "Form  follows  function"  was 
aU.A.M.  rallying  cry,  but  it  was  expressed 
with  varying  degrees  of  fanaticism  by  its 
members.  Jean  Puiforcat  was  resolutely  but 
not  fanatically  modern.  In  retrospect,  his 
little  geometric  silver  objects,  with  their 
charming  embellishments  of  vermeil,  lapis 
lazuli,  or  precious  woods,  are  more  func- 
tional and  more  beautiful  by  far  than  Le 
Corbusier's  diktats  in  concrete,  some  o{ 
which  sit  in  the  French  landscape  like 
bunkers  of  an  old  war. 

Prolific,  vigorous,  shy,  and  ill-fated, 
Jean  Puiforcat  believed  fervently  in  God 
and  mathematics.  He  came  to  believe  that 
the  world  of  forms  and  numbers  was  an 
emanation  t)f  heaven,  but  he  never  took 
math,  science,  or  mechanical  efficiency 
for  a  god  in  itself.  In  a  note  to  the  admis- 
sions committee  oi  the  1925  exhibition, 
Puiforcat  wrote,  "A  teapot  should  pour 
properly  and  accomplish  its  task,"  but  he 
added  that  it  was  also  "a  work  oi  art,  and  it 
should,  in  its  modest  sphere,  elevate  the 
soul  by  its  beauty."  Writing  for  the 
U.A.M.,  Puiforcat  espoused  "utilitarian 
(objects  without  ornamentation,"  but  he 
pointed  out  the  following  crucial  nuance: 
"The  form  imposed  by  the  purpose  is  the 
permanent  element  of  an  object.  It  is  the 
desire  to  make  that  form  into  a  form  of 
expression  that  gives  it  its  ccMistantly 
changing  character." 

Puiforcat's  preoccupation  with  divinity 


Left:  Puiforcat's 
elegant  new  sfiop  on 
the  Avenue  Motignon, 
in  Paris.  Below:  The 
glamorous  new  own- 
er, Eliane  Scali. 


tempered,  in  a  perhaps  paradc^xical  way, 
the  energy  oi  his  career.  He  often  talked  of 
wanting  to  do  architecture,  but  he  was  not 
driven  by  the  modernist  sense  of  heriMC 
mission  that  propelled  the  famous  archi- 
tects of  his  time.  Puiforcat's  one  architec- 
tural  accomplishment  was  a   tempi>rary 
chapel  lor  the  Paris  Exposition  Interna- 
tionale of  1937,  a  work  entirely  of  copper, 
full  of  symbolic    'inamentatit>n — cro.s.scs, 
grape  clu.siers,  anchors,  and  fish.  In  con- 
trast   to   his   "functional"   items,    his 
hundred-c-ld   religimis  piece^ 
cideilK     itricate,  as  if  what ' 
in  liu  >>ere  made  manifest  i 
At  the  end  of  his  career  ' 
return  to  ornament  a' 
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of  higher,   mystical  meanings. 

About  ten  years  after  Puiforcat,  Le  Cor- 
busier,  like  Puiforcat,  became  interested 
in  the  golden  section  (see  "The  Golden 
Section,"  below),  but  in  creating  his 
famous  modular  grid  for  building  propor- 
tions, he  subordinated  the  golden  section 
to  measurements  based  on  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body. 

Le  Corbusier  did  not  confound 
mathematics  with  divine  mys- 
teries. "Mathematics,"  he 
wrote,  "is  the  majestic  structure 
conceived  by  man  to  grant  him 
comprehension  of  the  uni- 
verse." He  blazed  away  with  his  self-confi- 
dent ideas  for  allotting  modem  man  living 
and  working  space.  He  became  a  major  fig- 
ure of  his  century,  though  a  controversial 
one.  The  modest  Puiforcat,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  achieved  fame.  When  he 
expanded  the  scope  of  the  silverware  trade 
he  was  bom  into,  he  went  on  to  design 
liturgical  objects.  He  dabbled  in  sculpture, 
too,  but  remained  brilliantly  minor  and,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  brilliance  that  lacks 
the  focus  of  a  burning  and  simple  certain- 
ty, he  was  forgotten. 

Jean  Elisee  Puiforcat  was  bom  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1897,  the  son  of  Louis-Victor 
Tabouret  and  the  former  Laure  Puiforcat. 
Later,  Tabouret  assumed  his  wife's  sur- 
name, explaining  when  the  change  was 
officially  made,  in  1915,  that  he  wanted  to 
avoid  being  confused  with  another  silver- 
smith named  Tabouret.  Perhaps  he  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  Puiforcat  was  a  'ess 
ordinary  name,  and  it  represented  a  pro- 
motion of  sorts  that  he  had  earned.  Louis- 
Victor  had  ambitions  for  the  business  he 
had  helped  his  mother-in-law  run  since 
the  accidental  d'-ath  of  her  husband,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Puiforcat,  in  1890.  By  the  time 
Louis-Victor  changed  his  name  he  had 


A  silver  cup  designed 
in  1937.  Its  handles 
are  decorated  with 
chunky  discs  of  pink 
quartz. 


changed  a  volume-oriented  cutlery  and  sil- 
ver shop  founded  in  1820  by  a  relative, 
Jean-Baptiste  Fuchs,  into  a  preeminent 
supplier  of  silver  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Louis- Victor's  decision  to  go  upmarket 
did  not  involve  creativity.  He  staffed  his 
workshops  with  top  craftsmen  doing  what 
the  market  relished — excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  eighteenth-century  styles,  with 
occasional  art  nouveau  innovations.  Jean 
Puiforcat's  first  masterpiece,  presented 
when  he  was  twenty-three,  was  a  Louis 
XlV-style  sugar  bowl. 

He  had  been  in  and  out  of  his  father's 
workshop  all  his  life  and  began  working 
there  officially  while  completing  a  formal 
education  at  the  prestigious  Lycee  Fene- 
lon.  Later  he  studied  sculpture  at  the 
Cours  Lejeune,  in  Montmartre,  and  be- 
came fascinated  by  Maillol's  work.  When 
World  War  I  broke  out,  in  1914,  Puiforcat 
was  a  burly,  athletic  young  man  of  seven- 


The  Golden  Section 

Early  in  the  1930s  Puiforcat's  fascination  with  geometric 
forms  led  him  to  the  golden  section,  a  model  of  propor- 
tion that  goes  back  to  the  studies  of  lunar  cycles  done  in 
432  B.C.  by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton.  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  pushed  Meton's  calculations  toward  defining 
the  ideal  proportion  governing  all  the  arts— sculpture, 
music,  and  in  particular  architecture.  They  defined  this 
proportion  as  the  simplest  and  most  harmonious  asym- 
metric division  of  a  given  magnitude — that  is,  the  divi- 
sion made  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  between  the  mag- 
nitude and  its  larger  section  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between 
the  larger  section  and  the  smaller  one.  "1  fell  upon  Pla- 
to," Puiforcat  wrote.  "The  way  lay  open;  from  Plato  I 
learned  the  arithmetic,  harmonic,  and  geometric  media- 
tions, the  five  famt)us  Platonic  bodies,  illustrated  later  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci:  the  Golden  Section.  There  lay  the 
solution.  Immediately,  I  felt  that  art  is  divine,  and  1 
began  to  study  ancient  religions:  wherever  numbers  arc 
mysterious  and  the  key  to  everything." 


A  teapot,  first  de- 
signed in  1937  and 
recently  reproduced, 
with  handles  of 
carved  rosewood. 
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teen.  He  joined  the  Legion  des  Mille, 
incorporating  France's  youngest  volun- 
teers,  and  was  decorated  at  Verdun. 

Afterward,  Puiforcat  resumed  his  love 
of  sports  (he  was  on  the  1920  French 
Olympic  hockey  team)  and  began  design- 
ing prolifically.  In  the  tradition  of  a  pros- 
perous silver  business,  he  worked  on  paper 
and  in  clay  or  plaster,  leaving  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs  in  silver  to  the  work- 
shops. Nevertheless,  Puiforcat  was  a 
stickler  for  technical  perfection.  He  de- 
plored the  attitude  of  those  who  looked  for 
the  sign  of  a  human  hand  at  work  in  the 
form  of  hammer  marks.  Replying  to  criti- 
cism of  the  machinelike  aspect  of  his 
pieces,  Puiforcat  invoked  the  French  tra- 
dition of  craftsmanship  that  required  that 
a  hammer  never  hit  the  same  spot  twice, 
leaving  a  mark  only  when  it  was  to  be  a 
deliberate  decorative  effect.  In  an  inter- 
view in  Art  Vivant  in  1929,  he  invited  his 
critics  to  examine  his  father's  collection  of 
great  old  silver,  challenging  them  to  find 
"the  hammer  marks  I've  been  badgered 
about  for  years."  Most  of  the  pieces 
designed  by  Puiforcat  were  in  fact  entirely 
hand  hammered.  Some  were  turned  ac- 
cording to  techniques  developed  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Puiforcat's  designs  were  delicate,  rather 
conventional  reworkings  of  art  nouveau 
trends  up  until  1924.  That  year  he  joined 
the  movement  toward  geometric  forms 
with  enthusiasm,  fascinated  by  the 
straight  line.  Not  until  the  early  1930s, 
having  rid  his  thinking  of  the  curves  and 
curlicues  of  traditional  silver  work,  did  he 
turn  again  toward  spheres.  By  the  late 
1920s,  Puiforcat,  essentially  a  homebody, 
as  one  of  the  workers  who  knew  him  well 
'Is,   was  nevertheless  keeping  the 
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heady  company  of  such  stars  as  Le  Corbu- 
sier  and  Robert  Mallet-Stevens.  In  1927, 


The  knife  and  fork 
from  a  1928  design, 
"Cannes."  The  spheri- 
cal bonbonniere, 
1927,  stands  on  a 
rosewood  base. 


he  took  as  his  second  wife  Marta  Estevez,  a 
Cuban  sugar  heiress  with  keen,  avant- 
garde  taste.  Her  brother,  Luis  Estevez,  was 
a  promising  architect  who  later  became  a 
dress  designer  in  New  York. 

Estevez  built  the  newlyweds  a  sump- 
tuous house,  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  that 
looked  like  a  scaled-down  Palais  Chaillot. 
Puiforcat  lived  and  worked  there  much  of 
the  time  until  the  Nazi  invasion  in  1940. 
After  that  the  couple  went  into  a  brief 
exile  in  Spain;  then  to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

In  Mexico,  Jean  Puiforcat's  style  was 
transformed.  He  became  fascinated 
by  Aztec  art  and  picked  up  a  variety 
of  Aztec  idioms  and  serpentine  pat- 
terns. By  1942,  he  was  happily  set- 
tled in  Mexico  with  an  exclusive 
distributor  in  New  York.  Three  years  later, 
right  after  the  war,  Puiforcat  returned  to 
France  to  recruit  craftsmen  for  his  Mexi- 
can workshops.  His  intention  was  to  use 
the  superior  skills  of  the  French  but  to  live 
apart  from  advanced  civilization.  Modern- 
ism had  seen  its  visions  of  a  brave  new 
world  realized  in  bombed-out  cities.  "For  a 
long  time,"  Puiforcat  wrote  his  daughter, 
"I've  known  that  this  so-called  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  purely  mechanical,  is  a 
return  to  barbarism.  Contrary  to  ordinary 
opinion,  I  think  that  the  last  proofs  of  civ- 
ilization were  provided  by  the  Middle 
Ages.  Who  today  can  so  much  as  explain 
the  esotericism  of  the  C'athedral  of  Char- 
tres — let  alone  build  it?" 

On  the  ship  taking  him  to  France,  Pui- 
forcat complained  of  a  pain  in  his  left  arm. 
On  October  20,  1945,  shortly  after  a  reun- 
ion with  his  father,  he  died  of  a  ho:ir: 
attack.  He  was  only  forty-eight.  What  new 
forms  might  his  Mexican  atelier,  staffed  by 
French  workers,  have  produced.' CI 

Andre  Dryansky  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


Above:  A  vermeil 
ciborium,  1937,  its 
stem  decorated  with 
rock  crystal  and  a 
garland  of  fishes.  Be- 
low: A  cup  designed 
in  Mexico  in  1943. 
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Real  sunshine  is  a  feature  of  LA.'s  premier  outdoor  mall. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  people 
in  Los  Angeles  like  to  throng  as 
much  as  anybody  else.  We  just 
have  not  been  sure  exactly  where 
to  do  it,  except  maybe  in  our  cars, 
on  the  freeway  during  rush  hour. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  agoraphobic — afraid  of 
the  marketplace — so  much  as  we  are  agora 
deprived.  Give  us  a  good,  centrally  located 
gathering  place  with  lots  of  parking,  and 
we  will  throng  like  the  best  of  them.  The 
Century  City  Shopping  Center  is  a  fine 
case  in  point. 

Century  City  itself,  developed  in  the 
early  sixties  by  Alcoa  on  the  back  lots  of 
the  ailing  Twentieth  Century-Fox  stu- 
dios, is  a  forbidding  thicket  of  stark,  space- 
age  high-rises — about  the  last  place  hu- 
man beings  might  be  expected  to  assemble 
willingly  on  their  days  off.  As  L.A.'s  first 
regional  mall,  the  shopping  center  there 
enjoyed  a  transient  popularity  until  the 
larger,  indoor  shopping  pavilions  arrived 
in  town.  Now,  twenty-five  years  later, 
after  an  $1 1  million  face-lift  by  the  archi- 
tect Ben  Thompson,  the  same  mall  is 
3eing  promoted,  with  wild  suc- 
cess, as  L.A.'s  premier  out- 
d()(rr  shopping  center.  It  is  as 


MALL 
WONDER 

Proof  that  there  is  at  least  one 
urban  spot  in  Los  Angeles 

By  Michelle  Huneven     Photographs  by  Brian  Leatart 


dazed  in  sealed-shut,  artificially  lit,  ear- 
drum-constricting monster  malls,  Angele- 
nos  have  rediscovered  sunshine. 

With  a  vast  new  outdoor  eating  area,  a 
fourteen-screen  theater  complex,  and  doz- 
ens of  new  specialty  shops,  the  Century 
City  Shopping  Center  is  a  kind  of  adult 
amusement  park,  a  scaled-down,  com- 
pressed, sanitized  version  of  midtown 
Manhattan,  complete  with  Brentano's 
and  vending  carts — albeit  very  fancy 
vending  carts.  Missing,  obviously,  are  the 
streets,  with  street  people,  the  noise,  the 
grime,  the  traffic.  This  has  particular 
appeal  in  L.  A.  As  my  hairdresser  in  Pasa- 
dena says,  she  goes  to  Century  City  be- 
cause "you  can  sit  outside  without  the  risk 
of  drive-by  shootings. " 

I  recently  went  to  the  C.C.S.C.  with  a 
friend  who  likes  to  eat.  We  cased  the  Fes- 
tival Marketplace,  which  has  a  generic 
resemblance  to  central  markets  in  down- 
town L.A.,  Philly,  and  Guanajuato,  only 
instead  of  produce  stalls  and  butchers, 
there  are  twenty  upscale  fast-food  conces- 
sions. The  fresh  potato  chips  and  big 
crepes  and  the  Bodacious  cinnamon  sticky 
buns  looked  swell,  but  the  giant  clam  on 
display  at  Kisho-An  looked  like  a  seashell 
clamped  on  a  length  of  shriveled  elephant 


"Grande"  margarita — a  twenty-seven-ounce  favorite. 

trunk.  We  settled  on  the  Stage  Deli  of 
New  York,  a  brand-new,  old-style  deli 
with  talky  waitresses,  white-tile  floors, 
glass  cases  full  of  smoked  fish.  (What 
won't  we  be  nostalgic  for.')  Joe  Bologna 
and  Renee  Taylor  sat  at  the  next  table. 

We  took  a  brisk  walk,  bought  cafe  au 
laits  from  a  big  copper  Italian  cappuccino 
pushcart,  and  went  to  the  movies.  The 
four  o'clock  Saturday  matinee  was  so 
packed  that  we  had  to  sit  in  the  second 
row,   which,  surprisingly,  was  fine.  The 

Adding  to  the  fun,  an  area  with  the  feel  of  a  colorful 
open-oir  marketplace  where  good,  international 
gourmet  foods  are  served  up. 
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Among  the  mall's  many  specialty  stores,  from  Brentano's  to  Mondi,  is  the  new  Disney  Store 


chairs  were  plush,  comfortable,  and  at  the 
right  pitch,  so  our  necks  did  not  cramp. 
"Good  sight  lines,"  said  the  man  next  to 
us.  The  cinema  is  frequented  by  film  buffs 
because  the  nearby  studios  often  screen 
previews  here. 

When  we  reemerged  into  the  balmy 
night  air,  there  were  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  sitting  around  outdoor 
tables  eating,  drinking,  talking,  and  look- 
ing at  one  another.  We  strolled  and  then 
settled  on  dinner  at  Langan's  Brasserie, 
the  center's  one  truly  upscale  restaurant. 
The  sizable,  wide-open,  yellowish  dining 
room  pays  homage  to  the  avocations  of  the 
late  British  restaurateur  Peter  Langan,  a 
legendary  drinker  and  art  buyer:  the  bar 
could  well  be  the  longest  in  L.  A. ,  and  the 
large  paintings  collection  is  so  eclectic 
that  the  works  might  have  been  selected 
for  their  hanging  apparatus.  A  similar 
eclecticism  is  present,  but  moderated,  in 
the  hearty  nouvclic  bar-and-grill  fare. 

Next  stop  was  Cjelson's, which  some 
might  call  a  supermarket  but  1 
would  call  a  grocery  pleasure  pal- 
ace. The  seafood  case  looked  like  a 
jewelry  counter,  the  produce  sec- 
tion appeared  to  be  an  international  sym- 
posium of  rare  flora,  and  the  pastries  :it 
Viktor  Benes  Bakery  all  but  made  us  luiii 
gry  again.  This  Century  City  Gelson's  is 
the  premier  Gelson's  and  sells  more  gro- 

Century  City's  new  architect,  Ben  Thompson,  under- 
stands what  people  like  to  do — shop,  eat,  stroll,  and 
linger  in  settings  with  human  scole. 


ceries  per  square  foot  than  any  other  store 
in  the  chain,  which  is  amazing  considering 
that  most  of  its  square  feet  lie  in  the  k)ule- 
vard-wide  aisles. 

The  next  time  I  went  to  Century  City 
I  took  a  friend  who  loves  to  shi)p 
there  "because  the  salespeople  are 
so  easygoing  and  .  .  .  uh,  funny." 
One  expensive  European  boutique 
was  unmanned — empty.  We  poked 
around  for  a  tew  minutes  until  the  saleswt)- 
man  returned,  sandwich  in  hand.  "Hi," 
she  said.  At  Sacha  London,  a  shoe  .sales- 
man tried  to  interest  us  in  .some  oi  rho.se 
orthopedic-looking  tbick-soled  French 
clodhoppers. 

"1  like  soles  to  be  more  .  .  .  unisiblc," 
we  said. 

"Ah,  you  prefer  a  more  existential 
shoe,"  and  he  brought  out  a  nice  pair  of 
black  suede  flats.  My  friend  put  tbeiu  on, 
danced  a  step  Xo  the  Fine  Young  C.uini- 
bals.  "1  can't  tell  if  1  want  them  or  if  this 
rock  and  rt>ll  is  affecting  mv  indginent," 
she  said. 

"We'd  be  happy  to  put  on  .i  dirge,"  he 
s.iid  pleasantly,  "il  ih.it  would  help  i  lanfy 
things  tor  you." 

To  assuage  our  buyers'  remorse  before 
going  home,  we  had  a  cappuccino  out  in 
the  suiv'iine  among  the  u'  ibrellas  anJ 
banana  palms,  in  the  exhilarating,  anony- 
mous v^ompanv  *  a  large  number  '  " 
human  beiii.;j.  [  J 


Michelle  Huneven  is  a  am. 
California  magazine. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE 

RESCUED  DETECTIVE 

Hercule  Poirot  covms  to  TV 


By  Marilyn  Stasio 


""■"am  five  feet  four  inches  high.  My  head,  it  is  egg-shaped  and  I 

H  cam'  it  a  little  to  one  side,  the  left.  My  eyes,  1  am  told,  shine 

H  green  when  1  am  excited.  My  boots  are  neat  patent  leather, 

H  smart  and  shiny.  My  stick  is  embossed  with  a  gold  band.  My 

_^L  watch  is  large  and  keeps  the  time  exactly.  My  moustache  is 

the  finest  in  all  London." 

The  dapper  little  gentleman  preening  himself  in  this  self-por- 
trait has  become  known  to  millions  as  Agatha  Christie's  formi- 
dably brilliant  and  personally  en- 
dearing detective  Hercule  Poirot. 
After  making  his  debut,  in  1920,  in 
Dame  Agatha's  first  novel,  The  Mys- 
terious Affair  at  Styles,  this  eccentric 
figure  went  on  to  become  the  hero  of 
thirty-three  mystery  novels  and 
many  more  short  stories.  At  the  time 
of  his  "death,"  in  the  1975  novel 
Curtain,  his  fame  was  such  that 
newspapers  all  over  the  world  car- 
ried obituaries.  After  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Hercule  Poirot  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  popular  fictional 
detective  of  all  time. 

Not  that  a  number  of  actors  have 
not  tried  to  do  him  in,  with  well- 
meaning  but  heavy-handed  carica- 
tures of  the  detective's  distinctive 
appearance  and  idiosyncratic  hab- 
its. The  ludicrous  sight  of  Peter  Usti- 
nov cavorting  on  the  strand  in  full 
bathing  costume,  in  the  film  version 
o(  Evil  under  the  Sun,  did  little  for  the 
detective's  professional  dignity. 
Even  Albert  Finney  could  not  resist 

making  a  spectacle  of  the  Belgian  sleuth  by  wearing  that  silly 
hairnet  in  Murder  <m  the  Orient  Express. 

Now  David  Suchet,  the  British  stage  and  film  actor,  rescues 
Poirot  from  these  accumulations  of  mannerisms.  Playing  the  lead 
in  "Agatha  Christie's  Poirot,"  a  nine-part  series  currently  on 
PBS-TV's  "Mystery,"  he  offers  a  refreshing  portrait  of  the  detec- 
tive as  the  pencct  cosmopolitan  gentleman  of  1 930s  society.  As  a 
side  benefit,  the  series  presents  a  superb — and  surprising — pic- 
ture of  Lxmdon  between  the  wars.  But  it  is  the  star  who  steals  the 
•.how  Siict  ^t's  Poirot  is  a  person  of  such  exquisite  refinements 
that  he  seen  *o  stop  criminals  in  their  tracks  througb  the  sheer 
force  of  his  suj  'Tier  manners. 

David  Suche    (ven  l(H)ks  like  Poirot's      ^cripfion  of  himself, 
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Agatha  Chrislie  writing  at  her  home  in  Torquay,  1946. 


with  his  balding,  perfectly  ovoid  dome  and  snapping  eyes.  To  this 
portrait,  Suchet  also  contributes  a  heroic  nose,  eloquent  eye- 
brows with  a  decidedly  quizzical  arch,  and  a  smile  that  can  only  be 
described  as  catrs".  At  forty-three,  the  actor  is  much  younger  than 
the  man  he  plays — Poirot  had  already  reached  retirement  age 
when  Christie  launched  him  on  his  first  case — and  he  is  slender 
enough  to  require  strategic  costume  padding.  The  mustache,  alas, 
is  not  his  own.  Apart  from  thatt  he  is  perfect. 

"I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  his 
enormous  intellect,"  declares  Su- 
chet. "The  man  is  all  brain,  capable 
of  the  greatest  lateral  thinking  I've 
ever  encountered,  greater  even  than 
Sherlock  Holmes.  But  I  also  appre- 
ciate his  humor,  his  obsessiveness 
for  detail,  his  mar\elous  little  eccen- 
tricities. Most  of  all,  though,  1  love 
his  twinkle." 

Having  established  the  essential 
details  of  his  character,  Suchet  is  the 
kind  of  actor  to  "get  under  the  skin 
of  the  man  himself."  The  challenge 
with  Poirot,  he  says,  is  to  observe 
the  many  foibles  and  mannerisms 
that  mark  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a 
highly  original  human  being — with- 
out exposing  him  to  ridicule  because 
he  is  different.  To  begin  with,  Su- 
chet read  every  work  of  Christie's  in 
which   Poirot   figures,    along   with 
scholarly  reference  works.  Not  con- 
tent with  doing  research  on   the 
1930s  period   in   which   Poirot 
worked,  he  also  went  back  to  Edwar- 
dian Europe,  in  order  to  understand  how  the  detecti\'e  was  raised 
and  educated.  ("Very,  very  strictly,"  he  discovered;  "very  highly 
disciplined.")  For  his  physical  impersonation,  Suchet  selected 
one  specific  mustache  ("a  ver>'  pert  one")  from  the  many  versions 
described  by  Christie  over  the  years.  He  scrupulously  adheres  to 
particulars  of  Poirot's  fussy  toilette.    ("You  can't  smell   it,   of 
course,  but  1  wear  lavender  water  on  my  hands.") 

One  remarkable  derail  is  the  accent  that  Suchet  devised  to  sug- 
gest Poirot's  national  origins.  After  listening  carefully  to  the  var- 
ious dialects  spoken  in  Belgium,  he  decided  that  Poirot 
"shouldn't  speak  Flemish,  because  that  has  a  very  guttural  Dutch 
influence."  Nor  should  he  speak  in  the  Parisi.in  French  accent, 
"because  people  will  nanirally  assume  that  he  is  French."  After 
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POIROT  ON  TV 


The  series  is  worth  watching  for  the  sets  alone.  Here  Poirot,  in  his  flat  with  magnificent  art  deco  staircase,  investigates  mysterious  doings  below. 


much  calculation,  the  actor  decided  that  Poirot  should  speak 
English  "with  the  counttihed  accent  ot  those  te^uins  where  Bel- 
.gians  speak  French." 

"To  me,  Hercule  Poirot  is  the  pure  outsider  in  HnL;lish  society,' 
says  Suchet,  a  classically  trained  actor  who  has  also  played  such 
outsiders  as  lagi^,  ShvUKk,  Caliban,  and  Sigmund  Freud.  The 
inspiration  tor  Poirot.  Christie  tells  us  in  her  autobioi^raphv,  was 
the  numerous  refugees  who  had  tied  "gallant  little  E>elgium"'  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  some  ot  whom  were  lixing  in  her  own 
parish  ot  Torquay,  in  L\non.  To  Christie,  and  now  to  Suchet, 
there  was  stmiething  quite  brave  and  p\.ngnant  aK^ut  Poirot  as  a 
foreigner  who  lines  his  adopted  land  but  remains  loyal  ti>  his  own 
ideological  values  and  cultural  tastes. 

Probably  the  greatest  service  Suchet  dt^s  tor  Poirot  is  to  recog- 
nize and  restore  his  original  function  as  Agatha  Christie's  alter 
ego.  "1  think  she  put  into  his  mouth  some  i^t  her  own  teelings 
aKnit  her  English  ciuintrymen,"  he  says.  "He  cannot  bear  the 
snobbery  ot  the  upper  classes,  tor  example;  he  truly  does  nox  like 
the  landed  gentry.  1  think  she  used  him  to  make  her  own,  gentle 
critical  ob^e^\ati^>ns.  Notice,  m  particular,  the  extreme  jxilite- 
ness  with  which  he  treats  women, 
and  .ilso  ser\  .ints.  whom  he  genu- 
inely likes."  huleed,  atter  numerous 
epistKles  in  which  rude  Englishmen 
bl.itantly  condescend  to  the  detec- 
tive ("You  unutter  ible  little  jacka- 
napes of  a  foreigner!"),  Agatha 
Christie  begins  t  >  lo<ik  like  a  real 

ill   ititii,   -inil    Mrrcule    Poirot, 


classes,  a 

T 


Christie  used  Poirot 
to  make  her  own  critical 
observations. 


like  the  only  true  genrleinan  left  in  London. 

But  even  Poirot  has  his  moments  ot  xenophobia,  as  when  he 
launches  into  a  tirade  against  the  Chinese  laundry  that  mangles 
his  shirt  collars.  .And  throughout  the  series,  slurs  are  uttered 
against  ostentatious  .Americans,  the  nou\  eau  nche,  the  working 
classes,  and  servants. 

hat  we  are  shocked  without  being  otiended  by  these 
o\ert  expressions  of  social  snobbery  says  a  great  deal  tor 
the  overall  creative  design  ot  the  series,  which  aims  to 
present  a  completely  taithtul  piirtrait  ot  Agatha  Chris- 
tie's world.  Although  the  author's  career  spanned  more 
than  halt  a  century,  the  producer  Brian  Eastman  and  writer  Clive 
Exton  chose  to  place  all  ot  Poirot's  cases  within  a  single  year, 
N35.  and  to  depict  with  total  fidelity  the  social,  political,  and 
cultural  lite  ot  the  periixl. 

N  ineteen  thirty-tive  was  the  year  the  detective  opened  his  con- 
sulting ottices  in  London.  But  the  choice  ot  year  was  also  apt  tor 
the  kind  ot  sweeping  stKial  diKumentary  that  was  the  pnxiucers' 
givil.  As  backdrop  to  the  stories,  the  London  environment  ot 

glistens  with  sleek  art  deco  architec- 
tural fashions.  bu::es  with  avant- 
garde  artistic  vitality,  and  hums 
with  industrial  prosperity — all  in 
the  eye  of  proti>und  prewar  political 
uncertainty.  Over  the  course  ot  his 
adventures,  l\>irtH  attends  theaters 
and  nightclubs,  dines  in  pi^pular 
restaurants,  shows  up  at  a  gallery 
(C>(mt«niu'cf  on  fvijije  J 19) 


"Agatha  Christie's  Poirot' 
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How  to  Tape  the  Series 


We  suggest  that,  instead  of  watching  the  series  in  the  order  offered  by  PBS,  you 
tape  the  individual  epistxles  and  view  them  in  the  following  order.  That  way,  you 
can  exercise  control  over  the  broad  tocus  ot  the  series  as  a  social  documentary  of 
the  city  of  London  in  1935,  going  about  its  day-to-day  business.  Your  experience 
of  the  complex  sixial  tapestrv  will  be  heightened,  with  no  loss  of  fun  in  getting  to 
know  Poirot.  Beginning  with  a  look  at  hi>w  the  aspiring  professional  class  li\es 
( 1 ) ,  go  to  an  expanding  vision  of  London  society  through  the  nouveau  riche  ( 2 ) , 
the  London  aristocracv  (3),  and  then  bohemian  life  (4),  before  moving  abroad, 
where  ominous  clouds  ot  war  gather  on  the  island  ot  Rhodes. 

( 1 )  "Murder  in  the  Mews":  Why  would  a  young  widow  commit  suicide,  shortly 
before  her  marriage  to  an  up-and-coming  young  member  o\  Parliament '  This  one 
makes  a  gix>d  series  opener,  as  it  shows  how  the  aspiring  middle  class  lives  and 
plays.  Christie's  contempt  for  the  loathsome  MP  is  great  stuff.  It  also  intrixjuces  us 
to  Poirot's  finicky  sartorial  habits.  "The  turned-down  collar,"  he  informs  his  side- 
kick Hastings,  "is  the  first  symptom  of  decay." 

(2)  "The  .Adventure  of  the  Clapham  Qx^k":  Poirot  finds  the  connection 
betw^een  a  £50,000  bank  embe:;lement  and  the  disappearance  ot  an  elderly  cixik 
from  the  respectable  suburban  household  where  she  works.  Here  we  move  into 
the  w\irld  of  middle-class  bank  clerks  and  retired  servants  and  to  a  savagely  tunnv 
caricature  of  the  stuffy  nouveau  riche. 

(3)  "The  Adventure  of  Johnnie  Waverly":  Despite  Poirot's  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  three-year-old  son  ot  a  wealthy  landowner,  the  child  is  kidnapped.  We  are 
ready  tor  Poirot's  attitude  toward  British  aristocracy.  Do  not  miss  the  magnificent 
country  estates  and  grounds  that  make  this  too  obvious  mystery  watchable.  EWst 
scene:  the  library. 

(4)  "Four  and  Twenty  Blackbirds":  Sturdy,  it  familiar,  plot  ot  an  inheritance 
left  by  a  well-known  Academy  painter  to  kith  and  kin  who  cannot  possibly  have 
murdered  the  old  boy.  Artists  and  theatricals  bring  us  to  a  bohemian  aspect  ot 
human  lite.  Funny  bit — Poirot  blanches  at  English  chop-house  fotxl.  "When  you 
are  grown-up,  you  will  find  that  iood  is  not  really  the  subject  suitable  for  the 
humor,"  he  quips. 

(5)  "The  Dream":  The  eccentric-millionaire  owner  ot  a  pie  factory  is  terrified 
by  a  recurring  dream  in  which  he  commits  suicide.  There  is  a  nice,  offbeat  twist  in 
this  one,  which  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  of  a  family  business  for  a  close  look  at 
laKir  relations.  The  best  scene  is  a  tour  of  the  antiseptic  factory'  and  (ugh!) 
slaughterhouse,  with  roboti:ed  assembly-line  workers  in  Busby  Berkeley  forma- 
tion. 

(6)  "Problem  at  Sea":  Poirot's  companions  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise  include 
a  devoted  husband  whose  harridan  wife  is  murdered  while  he  goes  ashore  to 
explore  Alexandria.  Time  to  move  beyond  London  and  observe  the  Brits  i^utsiJo 
their  native  habitat.  Do  not  miss  the  niftv  location  shots  iif  the  harbor,  the  souk, 
and  the  .-Mexandnan  street  lite. 

(7)  "The  Third  Fkxir  Flat":  Slim  stiiry  about  a  murder  discovered  by  a  ycumg 
neighbor  in  Poirot's  own  apartment  house.  The  ^mall  touches  are  the  nice  ones: 
two  members  ot  the  smart  young  set  sit  on  the  landing  .inJ  sin^  "Lite  Is  Just  a  Bowl 
of  Cherries. " 

(8)  "Triangle  at  Rhodes":  While  vacationing  in  Rhodes,  Poirot  .solves  the 
murder  ot  a  fellow  hotel  guest,  w  hose  glass  ot  pink  gin  i>  poisoned.  After  the  airy 
indifference  ot  London  in  the  pre\  lou^  episode,  it  is  ;i  jolt  to  discover  signs  ot  war 
abroad.  .A  delicious  line  from  Poirot  on  abominable  tourists:  "The  behavior  ot  the 
English  abroad  is  something  1  have  always  found  peculiar." 

(9)  "The  King  of  Clubs":  A  tirst-tate  whodunit,  in  which  a  young  st.irlet  is 
suspected  ot  having  killed  a  despicable  movie  producer.  The  episode  .seems  ,i  good 
place  to  leave  Poirot,  who  understands  that  human  nature  e^capes  its  problems  in 
the  glittery-  unreality  of  the  movies.  —M.S. 


On  shipboard,  Poirot  uses  the  doll  as  "witness"  to  murder. 


A  satirical  look  at  the  ultra-automated  factory,  in  "The  Dream." 


Poirot  on  holiday  among  the  colorful  street  vendors  on  Rhodes. 


la        :   MK.v      vV„cW.       r 
Poirot  does  not  share  the  t 
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AS  GOOD  AS  THEIR  WORD 

Remember  these  assurances.  The  real 
test  comes,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  problem. 

By  Thomas  Moving 


Buying  a  work  of  art  is  often  a  venture  into  the  terrifying  unknown — an  expensive  ven- 
ture, to  boot.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  getting  what  you  are  paying  for?  All  too  often  your 
sole  guarantee  is  the  dealer's  word,  and  let's  face  it:  the  headline-making  news  from  the  art 
world  lately  is  not  the  sort  that  makes  one  trust  all  the  people  who  sell  art. 

■  ITEM:  In  Los  Angeles,  the  cops  land  on  several  art  galleries,  charging  a  whole  rogues' 
gallery  of  principals  with  selling  massive  numbers  of  fake  lithographs. 

■  ITEM:  In  London,  Sotheby's  announces,  with  obvious  reluctance,  that  it  bankrolled 
the  Australian  entrepreneur  Alan  Bond  half  of  the  $53.9  million  tab  for  van  Gogh's  Irises  y 
thus  opening  itself  to  charges  that  it  was  helping  inflate  art  prices. 

■  ITEM:  In  New  York,  a  fascinating  hoard  of  Roman  antiquities,  known  to  have  been 
stolen  eight  years  ago  from  an  archaeological  site  in  England,  shows  up  in  one  of  the 
flossier  galleries,  where  it  is  blandly  put  up  for  sale. 

■  ITEM:  In  Paris,  the  Getty  Museum  goes  to  court  to  get  back  double  the  $2.5  million  it 
paid  to  the  dealer  Michel  de  Bry  for  a  classical  head  of  a  warrior,  which,  previous  attri- 
butions notwithstanding,  turns  out  to  be  by  not  the  legendary  Scopas  but  an  enterprising 
and  industrious  modern  forger. 

Is  anything  fair  and  square  in  the  art  trade?  We  decided  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  by 
asking  a  representative  group  of  top  art  dealers  in  New  York  City — the  nation's  capital  of 
the  business — a  series  of  six  blunt  questions.  Each  of  them  touches  issues  of  paramount 
concern  to  anyone  seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  a  work  of  art.  Here  is  what  they 
told  us,  speaking  for  the  record.  Of  course,  their  assurances  are  only  as  good  as  the  actions 
with  which  they  back  them  up.  Should  the  occasion  arise,  hold  them  to  what  they  say 
here.  And  do  not  expect  hustlers  at  the  margin  to  honor  the  same  standards. 
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MERTON  D.  SIMPSON:  Be  as 

direct  and  honest  as  you  can  possibly  he. 
Tell  your  clients  as  much  as  possible. 

VERNAY&JUSSELiDo  the  best 

you  can  in  knowing  everything  about  your 
pieces  for  sale  and  telling  the  client  one 
hundred  percent  about  it.  Remember  what 
side  of  the  counter  you're  standing  on. 

JANIE  C.  LEE:  My  professional 
standards  are  fairly  simple.  I  try  to  find  the 
highest-quality  drawings.  I  guarantee  each 
drawing's  authenticity  and  explain  the 
condition.  We  also  research  each  drawing 
to  provide  a  provenance.  If  the  owner  of  a 
work  I  sold  should  discover  that  the  draw- 
ing was  incorrect,  I  would  not  only  be 
embarrassed  but  would  immediately  re- 
fund the  purchase  price. 

ROSENBERG    &   STIEBEL: 

What  we  handle  is  what  we  say  it  is.  Our 
motto  is  "Be  honest!"  We  are  as  open  with 
our  clients  as  possible. 


R.  H.  ELLSWORTH:  ihave  to  be 

honest;  I  work  for  the  IRS.  Hah!  I  treat  the 
customer  the  way  I  do  a  great  work  o{ 
art. 

EDWARD  R.LUBIN:You always 

have  to  be  honorable  to  the  work  of  art, 
not  to  the  money.  In  the  end  the  work  is 
the  only  thing.  Be  honest  to  the  work;  then 
all  will  go  well.  If  it's  not  great,  say  it!  Be 
honest.  This  is  ever  so  important  today, 
when  things  tend  to  be  exaggerated. 

NEWHOUSE    GALLERIES: 

No  comment. 


back.  We  always  do  better  the  second  rime 
around.  In  all  the  years,  only  two  or  three 
times  did  people  want  to  return  some- 
thing. 


How 
do  you 
back  up 
your 
guarantee! 


H.P.  KRAUS:We  give  the  fullest- 
possible  description  of  a  work  with  all  its 
defects — if  defects  exist.  We  stand  behind 
that  description.  We  do  as  much  research 
as  we  can,  short  of  overwhelming  the  cus- 
tomer. If  a  piece  is  unpublished,  we  leave  a 
little  room  for  a  scholar  or  graduate  stu- 
dent to  do  the  work  and  get  the  credit. 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES:     KENNEDY   GALLERIES:  My 

My  dad  used  to  say,  "My  memory's  not  so 
good,  so  I  tell  it  like  it  is."  Our  reputation 
is  our  most  valuable  thing.  We  are  in  love 
with  the  objects  we  sell  and  want  the 
people  to  accept  that  love  and  what  we  say 
about  our  pieces.  We  guard  our  reputation 
jealously.  It's  the  only  way. 

A  LA  YIEILLE  RUSSIE:  The 

important  thing  is  to  say  exactly  what  the 
piece  says.  The  piece  itself  is  the  truth. 
And  you  can't  change  that.  The  piece 
itself  does  the  talking.  And  we  stand  total- 
ly behind  what  it  says. 


guarantee  is  total! 

BLUMKA  GALLERY:  iguaranrcc 

money  back.  ...  If  someone  convinces 
me,  sure — even  if  someone  comes  in  and 
says,  "I  just  don't  like  this  anymore."  They 
don't  deserve  to  have  it. 

JAMES  ROBINSON:  A  w.r.m 

ty.^  Yes.  Each  invoice  has  a  full  descrip- 
tion, including  a  detailed  rundown  on  the 
item  and  a  condition  rept)rt.  We  j;uarantee 
everything  to  be  what  we  say  it  is  and,  of 
course,  genuine.  I'm  happ\'  to  take  things 


o  restric- 


VERNAY  &  JUSSEL:n 

ti(.)n.s.  I  personally  Mgn  the  guarantee.  I 
cannot  understand  establishments  th.it 
say,  "Oh,  we  stand  behind  our  things,"  but 
won't  put  it  in  writing  and  sign  it. 

ROSENBERG  &  STIEBEL:  Bv 

New  York  State  law  we  are  bouiid  to  what- 
ever our  invoice  states.  But  we'd  take  back 
anything  on  the  slightest  complaint.  I  find 
it  demeaning  to  go  around  saying,  "Guar- 
anteed genuine." 

CHAIT:  Our  system  is  this.  We  publish 
a  detailed  brochure — photographs,  full 
description,  provenance,  condition,  what 
we  think  the  piece  is — and  alw.iys  .st.ind 
behind  the  brochure.  There's  no  limit.i- 
tion.  This  guarantee  ne\er  expires. 

ELLSWORTH:  My  guarantee  .s 
total. 


Will  you 
let  me 
live  with 
a  piece 
hejore  I 
Iviy  it! 

BLUMKA:  Sure!  Hwn  it  ii's  luoiiihs. 
it's  still  quicker  than  ,i  imisouiu. 

ROBINSON:  IVp^-nds.  principally 
on  the  time  oi  t  he  year.  How  loni; .'  What  is 
it.'  A  SOU]-'  tureen?  Sure.  A  week  in  the 
slack  sc  oon.  Otherwise  adr^y.  Porcelains 
outside  of  New  York  City-  -now,  that's  a 
proMem  becat  •  of  possil-  '--  •  "^'-^t  I 
know  that  ;  icelain  c' 
ties.  With  porcelain  .ve  tr' 
stitute.  Never  on  jcwelrv 
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In  the  dicey  world  of  art  dealing,  there  an 


SIMPSON:  I  actually  prefer  it.  It's 
good  business  to  let  people  live  with 
things.  I  hnd  the  chances  of  getting  it  back 
are  virtually  nil. 

VERNAY&JUSSELlAbsolutely. 

Right  now  a  customer  has  had  something 
since  May  and  will  drop  in  in  August  to 
discuss  whether  he's  going  to  buy  it. 

L  C  C  :  1  don't  usually  allow  it,  but  1  make 
exceptions.  1  must  know  the  client,  the 
seriousness  of  his  collecting,  and  the  con- 
text in  which  they  hang  their  art. 

ROSENBERG  &  STIEBEL:We 

prefer  it.  We  want  our  clients  to  live  with 
the  piece  and  love  it.  Even  abroad — if  they 
pay  the  shipping.  Museums,  for  sure. 

A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE:  oh, 

sure!  Especially  if  it's  furniture  or  a  large 
painting.  1  insist  on  people  taking  things 
out  into  the  daylight.  And  particularly 
with  gifts.  If  it  isn't  a  success,  then  bring  it 
back.  The  longest  one  has  to  wait  is  with 
museums.  I  wish  they  weren't  such  ice- 
bergs. They  buy  something  because  it's  a 
centimeter  larger  than  something  they 
already  have — and  then  they'll  put  it  into 
the  storeroom. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES:  No,  i 

don't  allow  it. 


LUBIN:Yes- 


-almost  no  restrictions. 


Time 

payments — 
do  you 
allow 
those? 


ROBINSON:  it  depends  on  the  con- 
dition ot  the  market.  And,  it's  always  a  pri- 
vate arrangement. 

S  I  M  P  S  0  N  :  It  happens  with  me  auto- 
matically, but  naturally  1  do  check  the 
client  out. 

K  R  A  U  S  :  Not  really.  Only  for  a  mu- 
seum. Under  specific  contract. 

VERNAY    &   JUSSEL:  Time  pay 

ments  ?  Yes.  1  like  it  better  because  it  gener- 
ally means  that  someone  really  loves  an 
object.  I  have  strong  emotions  when  I  buy 
a  piece,  and  if  someone  wants  to  buy  it  on 
time,  usually  his  emotions  match  mine,  so 
I'm  in  favor.  It's  mostly  a  younger  person, 
yearning  and  stretching  for  something. 


I've  stretched.  Oh,  yes,  I've  been  there. 
It's  fun. 

ROSENBERG   &   STIEBEL: 

Sure.  End  of  year,  two  or  ten  months.  No 
interest. 

C  H  A  I  T  :  It's  difficult  for  us  but  we  toler- 
ate it — occasionally. 


What 

if  I 

bargain? 


ROBINSON:  Everybody  should  ask. 
1  never  get  offended.  Some  dealers  have  to 
deal  with  decorators  and  have  to  bargain.  I 
don't.  We  never  offer  discounts — except 
for  things  that  have  been  here  from  time 
immemorial. 

SIMPSON:  I  ask  for  the  best  price 
right  from  the  beginning,  and  most  of  my 
clients  know  there's  no  room.  It's  a  world 
tendency,  I'm  afraid. 


Who  They  Are 

Ever>'  one  ot  our  fourteen  resfK)ndents  is  a  key  representative  of  a  top  art  dealer 
in  New  York  City.  Here,  along  with  data  on  their  organizations,  are  their 
names,  specialties,  and  choices  of  the  finest  ohjects  they  have  ever  handled. 

A  La  Vieille  Russie  (Peter  L.  Schaffer),  781  Fifth  Avenue;  752-1727:  Eigh- 
teenth-century Russian  and  French  furniture,  Faherge,  snuffboxes,  ohjets  d'art, 
and  antique  jewels.  His  favorite  piece:  "A  sixteenth-century  gold,  nielloed 
icon — one  of  three  extant — with  rubies,  diamonds,  and  emeralds  dripping  off 
it." 

Blumka  Gallery  (Ruth  Blumka),  101  East  Eighty-first  Street;  734-3222:  Me- 
dieval and  Renaissance  art  of  the  highest  order.  "The  Liechtenstein  Madonna, 
by  Tilmann  Riemenst  hncider,  which  I  sold  to  the  Spencer  Museum,  in  Kansas 
City,  for  $8,0(X) — that  was  my  favorite." 

Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries  (Allan  Chait  or  Marion  Howe),  1 2  East  Fifty-sixth 


\m 


Street;  758-0937:  Fine  Oriental,  principally  Chinese,  art.  A  favorite  piece:  "A 
marvelous  Ming  imperial  blue-and-white  'dice'  K)wl." 

R.  H.  Ellsworth  Ltd.  (Robert  Ellsworth),  960  Fifth  Avenue;  535-9249:  Far 
Eastern  art,  of  periods  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  pre.sent.  "At  my  level, 
you  have  to  have  at  least  one  great  piece  every  year." 

Kennedy  Galleries  (Lawrence  Flcischman),  40  West  Fifty-seventh  Street; 
541-9600:  Eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century  American  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  prints.  "1  have  fallen  in  love  with  several  pieces  in  my  ca- 
reer: a  Bingham  that  1  sold  to  a  young  Rockefeller;  a  Hopper  that  went  to  Baron 
Thyssen;  a  Copley." 

H.  P.  Kraus  (Mary  Ann  Mitchell),  16  East  Forty-sixih  Street;  687-4808:  Rare 
biK)ks  and  manuscripts.  "As  my  favorite  piece,  1  would  single  out  maybe  the 
Cloisters  Apocalypse,  or  that  very  early  manuscript  now  at  the  Morgan  Library." 


(•()NN()IS.Si;i)K 


few  honest  men  and  women. 


HONEST  DEALERS 


K  R  A  U  S  :  Go  ahead.  Doesn't  always 
work.  We  can  always  say  no. 

ROSENBERG   &  STIEBEL:  i 

don't  like  it.  Bargainers  will  find  that  the 
next  piece  will  be  somewhat  higher.  1 
don't  mind  the  question  "Is  this  the  best 
price  you  can  make.'"  Or,  "What  would 
the  price  be  if  I  take  that  piece  there,  too.'" 
It's  a  question  of  politeness — lots  of  that  is 
missing  these  days.  I  had  a  depressing 
experience  recently.  A  museum  curator 
reserved  a  certain  painting  for  three 
weeks.  Five  weeks  later  she  came  in  and 
said,  "We  can't  buy  it;  we  have  no  money, 
since  we  spent  it  all  at  auction.  1  reserved  it 
only  to  be  sure  of  having  something  if  the 
auction  didn't  work  out."  This  kind  of 
behavior  is  getting  to  be  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception. 

C  H  A  I  T  :  1  don't  mind  it  to  a  degree. 
Today  you  get  it  more  because  clients  are 
coming  from  a  broader  section  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  they  bring  their  standard 
methods  of  doing  business  in  to  you.  It 
depends  on  the  style  and  the  method. 
We're  not  in  the  wholesale  business.  It's 
not  yards  of  cloth.  I  never  mind  helping 
someone  when  he's  stretching  for  a  piece.  1 
try  to  help. 

VERNAY   &  JUSSELlIdontpar 

ticularly  like  it.   But  it  seems  to  be  the 


American  way  of  life  in  the  late  eighties. 
Perhaps  the  increase  in  bargaining — for 
everything — has  to  do  with  the  belliger- 
ence of  the  times,  the  arrogance  of  power. 
It's  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can psyche.  Discount  houses,  factory-out- 
let stores.  It's  the  car-buying  mentality 
translated  into  everything  else. 

NEWHOUSE   GALLERIES: 

No  comment. 


SHRUBSOLE:  There's  a  sign  on  the 
front  door:  "Merchandise  credit  only.  Ten 
days.  No  cash  refunds."  It  happened  only 
once  that  we  had  to  give  money  back. 
We'd  just  started  to  buy  American  silver, 
and  we  bought  a  Paul  Revere  object.  Five 
years  later  the  client  brt:>ught  it  back,  say- 
ing he  had  doubts.  As  soon  as  1  lifted  it  1 
knew  he  was  right.  Too  heavy.  Immediate 


money  back.  That's  the  only  tmie,  and 
I've  been  here  thirty  years. 

C  n  A  I  T  :  Sure.  But  usually  the  client 
trades  up.  Even  if  they've  changed  the 
color  of  their  walls.  In  many  ways  we're  in 
a  crazy  business — different  from  the  auc- 
tion houses.  This  is  like  the  diamond  busi- 
ness. A  shake  of  the  hand  is  the  deal  and 
the  contract.  Never  according  to  lawyers. 
We  act  the  same  way  with  money  back. 

KRAUS:  Hmmm.  [Si|^/i.]  Someone 
would  have  to  prove  that  we  made  a  bla- 
tant error.  It's  highly  unusual  that  we 
might  be  proven  wrong. 

S  I  iVI  P  S  0  N  :  If  something  turns  out  to 
be  an  t)ut-and-out  fake  (unlikelv!).  no 
question.  I  have  taken  good  things  back 
and  given  the  client  more  than  he  paid  for 
it.  I  will  try  to  sell  something  for  a  client  \{ 
he  wants.  1  might  ask  a  client  tor  first  refus- 
al if  they're  thinking  of  selling  something. 
But  not  on  a  contractual  basis. 

VERNAY  &JUSSEL:Wehaveno 

restrictit)ns  on  money  back.  Oh,  except  it 
the  owner  of  a  twenty-two-riHun  house 
filled  with  nothing  but  my  furniture  states 
he  wants  his  money  back — at  once! 

NEWHOUSE    GALLERIES: 

No  comment.  LI 


Janie  C.  Lee  (Ms.  Lee),  25  East  Seventy-seventh  Street;  988-3663:  European 
and  American  modem,  postwar,  and  contemporary  drawings.  "Among  individu- 
al drawings  I've  handled,  I'd  choose  a  smaH,  notehook  sketch  hy  Cezanne  of 
three  perfectly  drawn  figures." 

Edward  R.  Lubin  (Mr.  Lubin),  3  East  Seventy-fitrh  Street;  288-4145:  Euro- 
pean works  of  art,  1 100-1800.  "The  finest  piece  I've  handled  is  the  Calvary  that 
is  now  at  the  Cloisters. 

Newhouse  Galleries  (Meg  Newhouse),  19  East  Sixty-sixth  Street;  879-2700: 
Old-master  paintings. 

James  Robinson  Inc.  (Edward  Munvies),  15  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  752- 
6166:  Antique  silver,  jewelry,  and  porcelain.  Favorite  piece:  "1  think  of  a  Wil- 
liam III  Monteith  bowl  of  superb  workmanship  and  elegant  design;  it's  the  third- 
largest  ever  made  and  in  great  condition." 


Rosenberg  &  Stiebel  (Gerald  Rosenberg),  32  E;ist  Fifty-seventh  Street;  75  V 
4368:  Old-master  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture;  French  furniture  and  dec- 
orative arts.  "One  of  the  best  things  we've  had  here  was  a  pink  Sevres  piece, 
once  in  the  Pompadour  (.»)llection,  that  went  to  the  C     ■ 

S.  J.  Shrubsole  (Bard  Langsraff),  104  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  753-8920: 
Antique  silver  and  jewelr,'.  '  .vorite  piece:  "A  paroci-gilt  ewer  and  basin  m;ide 
in  1567  for  Queen  Elizalv  ')  1.  It's  now  in  the  Boston  museum." 

Merton  D.  Simpson  [.\\t.  Simpson),  1 0'  ••  Madison  Aseniie;  988-' 
can  art.  "My  best  pieu.  was  a  nine-incf    ligh  ivorv  horse  and  rider ' 
Major,  major,  mai  )'.  ' 

Vernay  &  h'^>.\  (Christian  jus^^  ij,  625  M  .  mie;  ' 

pean  and  English  furniture  and  decorati(i;v  ;i\est  thi-      ^ 

everythini;.  1  can't  single  out  any  one  pi  i 
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Crystal  shown:  aria 


The  Crystals  of  Lenox 

An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  handcrafii^d  in  the  tr  litiov  .>x. 


LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL   SEND  $2  OO  FOR  COLOR  BROCHURE  TO  LENOX.  LAWRENCEVILLE.  S]   ( 


TOMORROW'S  ANTIQUES 

Silver  has  an  intrinsic  elegance  and  a  nice 
heft  that  make  it  perfect  for  tableware. 
Hammered,  it  looks  pale  and  solid;  pol- 
ished, it  becomes  reflective  and,  in  effect, 
dematerializes.  It  marries  well  with  luxu- 
rious materials  like  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  ivory  (or  a  facsimile). 

All  this  interested  an  Italian  industrial- 
ist named  Cleto  Munari,  of  Vicenza,  at 
sixty  a  throwback  to  the  ideal  of  a  grand 
patron.  He  has  commissioned  an  interna- 
tional assortment  of  artists,  architects,  and 
designers  whose  work  he  admires  to  create 
objects  for  him.  "I  first  wanted  silverware 
by  my  friend  Carlo  Scarpa,"  he  recalls. 
"He  kept  me  waiting  for  three  years  before 
he  got  around  to  designing  it,  in  gold.  And 
then  all  my  friends  wanted  sets,  too." 
Munari  allowed  a  small  edition  of  the  work 
to  be  made  (in  silver)  and  sold.  The  pro- 
cess was  repeated  with  other  designers 
thirty-four  times,  until  he  had  a  body  of 
work  in  silver  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Munari  Collection. 

"These  are  the  antiques  of  tomorrow," 
says  Miles  Lourie,  a  New  York-based  col- 
lector of  late-nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  silver.  Struck  by  Munari's  com- 
missions, he  discovered  that  they  were  not 
distributed  n  this  side  oi  the  Atlantic. 
Finally,  he  h  jrd  through  friends — Lourie 
is  himself  an  .ienor  designer — thatClcro 
Munari  was  C(jining  to  New  York.  He  set 


llESIGN 


A  SHOWROOM,  A  LINE  OF 

LINEN,  AND  SOME  LIMITED 

EDITIONS 


up  an  appointment  and  boldly 
proposed  to  distribute  the  collec- 
tion himself.  After  Munari  agreed, 
he  persuaded  the  owners  of  Primavera, 
a  well-known  art  deco  gallery  in  Manhat- 
tan, to  help  him  with  the  task. 

It  is  not  a  job  they  regret;  some  of  the 
pieces  have  turned  out  to  be  hot  sellers. 
An  extraordinary  silver  and  ebony  teapot 
based  on  a  design  by  the  Russian  Suprema- 
tist  Kazimir  Malevich  was  produced  in  an 
edition  of  fifty;  only  two  are  still  available 
(each  at  $3, 750).  "Some  people  have  been 
buying  several  as  an  investment,"  says 
Audrey  Friedman,  of  Primavera.  "They 
know  that  the  price  will  soar  when  the  edi- 
tion runs  out." 

The  Munari  Collection  has  wide  appeal 
because  the  patron  gave  his  designers  the 
latitude  they  needed.  One  result  is  that  the 
pieces,  though  clearly  contemporary,  do 
not  share  a  classifiable  aesthetic.  No  one 
would  assume  that  a  centerpiece  by  the 
Austrian  architect  Hans  Hollein,  a  truly 
monumental  object,  was  ordered  up  by  the 
same  patron  as  was  a  pair  of  elegant,  inter- 
locking carafes  by  the  Swiss  architect  Ma- 
rio Botta,  or  a  graceful,  art  deco-like  tea- 
pot by  the  Italian  designer  Matteo  Thun. 
But  if,  stylistically,  nothing  connects  the 
pieces,  they  do  conform  to  exacting  stan- 
dards of  design  and  workmanship. 

The  individual  pieces  range  in  price 
from  $400,    for  a  candle  holder,    to 


Who  would  think  that  the  monumental  centerpiece 
by  Hans  Hollein  (above)  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  graceful  teapot  (at  leh)  by  Matteo  Thun? 

$10,500,  for  a  six-piece  tea  set.  All  of 
them  are  made  in  a  workshop  not  far  from 
Cleto  Munari's  house  in  Vicenza.  "I  do  not 
make  much  of  a  profit,"  he  says  of  the  sil- 
ver collection.  "It's  mostly  a  labor  of 
love."  Anyone  interested  in  design — or  in 
just  holding  a  superbly  crafted  silver  object 
in  their  h'and — will  understand  his  moti- 
vation exactly.  — Philip  Herrera 

IT  FEELS  AS  GOOD  AS  IT  LOOKS 

A  bed  piled  high  with  plump  pillows  and 
covered  with  soft,  silky  bed  linens.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  inviting,  as  the  top 
European  makers  of  sheets  and  pillowcases 
have  known  for  years.  But  today  the  most 
luxurious  linens  are — surprise,  surprise — 
made  in  the  U.S.A. 

For  the  first  time,  domestic  linens  rival 
the  best  imports  in  quality,  design,  and 
price.  Fieldcrest's  Charisma  collection, 
launched  last  spring,  is  made  of  100  per- 
cent American  pima  cotton,  with  a  weave 
so  tight  and  fine  it  is  smooth  as  silk.  At  3 1 0 
yams  per  inch  it  is,  in  fact,  the  highest- 
density  sheeting  fabric  in  the  United 
States,  boasts  Julian  Tomchin,  a  vice- 
president  of  the 
company,   and  ap- 
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Although  this 
magnificent 
teapot  was 
designed  by  Ka- 
zimir Malevich 
in  ceramic,  it 
lost  nothing  by 
being  translated 
to  cold  silver. 
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Andrea  Smith 


"Be  Open  and  FlayT  by  Andrea  Smith.  Original  watercolor  on  paper.  30  x  40  inches. 

Be  Open  And  Play 

Rediscover  the  child  inside.  Ixn  your  joy  tlow  freely.  Find  wonder  in  each 
moment.  Soothing  reminders  that  peace  on  earth  begins  within. 

Come  and  see  Andrea's  dynamic  images  at  two  West  coast  shows.  I.aliaina 
Galleries  at  Ijc  Meridien  Newport  Beach  Hotel,  4500  MacAriiun  H(Uiic\.nd, 
February  lOlo  /<S',  andat  the  Sheraton  (irand  TorrcN'  Pines,  l.a  Jolla,  ichnairy  J,^ 
to  25.  A  premier  gala  to  benctit  the  Preu.ss  I'oiindation  tor  lirain  cancer  research. 

To  acquire  this  painting,  or  to  learn  more  about  the  exhibiiion.  |-)least- 1  .ill 
toll-free:  1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 


In  Hawaii,  on  Maui  and  on  the  Rig  Island  at  the  Mauna  i.iit  i.a\  Hot' 
In  California,  at  \ii  Meridien  Newport  Beach  Hotel 
and  645  Beach  Street  in  San  Francisco. 


DESIGN 


At  lost,  a  cotton  sheet  mode  in  the  U.SJL^-and  of 
elegant  design  and  the  highest  quality. 

preaches  that  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
foreign  imports.  As  for  the  designs,  they 
are  refined  and  resttul.  Charisma  fabrics 
range  from  pure  white  to  shadow  stripes 
to  softest  blue,  patterned  with  dots,  with 
trims  oi  satin  piping  or  embroidered  lace. 
^Tiile  the  prices  may  seem  high  in  the 
United  States — some  S60  for  a  twin 
sheet — thev  are  reasonable  compared  with 
those  charged  by  the  European  manufac- 
turers. "It's  the  great  sensual  bargain,"  says 
Tomchin,  who  headed  the  home-furnish- 
ings and  cosmetics  offices  of  Blooming- 
dale's  before  becoming  the  driving  force 
behind  Fieldcrest's  move  upscale.  "Tlie 
line  is  so  luxurious,  so  opulent,  that  most 
people  assume  it's  being  made  overseas." 
Who  would  guess  North  Carolina? 

— Kathleen  Beckett-Young 

A  CLEAN,  WELL-LIT  PLACE 

For  years,  whenever  interior  decorators 
needed  pieces  to  give  polish  to  a  well- 
designed  room,  they  knew  just  where  to 
look:  the  Manhattan  showToom  belonging 
to  Luten  Clarey  Stem.  TTiere,  they  would 
find  the  perfect  chair  to  fill  a  difficult  spot 
in  a  room,  the  right  lamp  for  reading  or 
dramatic  effect,  the  mirror  with  the  special 
frame — for  LCS  has  long  handled  what 
might  be  called  "filler  furnishings,"  those 
hard-to-find  but  essential  finishing 
touches.  "People  need  filler  pieces,"  ex- 
pl-iins  Charles  Krewson,  a  top  designer  at 

Ar  f-rrr  Ugjr  shoutd  be  good  to  look  at  and  comfy 
:o  Ml  UL    ..sone,  by  SbehonMindel,  fills  the  bilL 


the   firm  ot   Robert   Metzger.    "They 
don't  want  only  antiques." 

Now  Luten  Clarey  Stem  is  better 

than  ever.  The  reason  dates  back  to 

1985,   when  a  young  entrepreneur 

named  Richard  Perlman  bought  the 

company.  Perlman  had  got  wealthy 

by  owning  companies  that  produced 

things  that  made  money  but  that  he 

did  not  love.  What  he  loved,  besides 

money,  was  well-designed  furniture. 

And  to  his  delight  and  amazement, 

Luten  Clarey  Stem,  the  source  oi 

many  ot  his  own  home  furnishings, 

was  available  for  him  to  buy. 

The  company's  assets  included 
an  underutilized  factory   in  the 
Bronx.  His  first  new  business  deci- 
sion: crank  it  up  or  shut  it  down. 
He  chose  the  harder  but  ultimately 
more  satisf\ing  route  by  commis- 
sioning the  talented  (but  then  un- 
known) architecture  firm  ot  Shel- 
ton  Mmdel  to  design  a  line  with  a 
sleek  contemporary'  look,  including  a  lean, 
clean  sofa  and  chairs  and  a  handsome 
wood  table.  Bingo!  The  line  sold  nicely 
and  won  design  awards. 

Then,  ably  assisted  by  Ellen  Hanson, 
his  bright  young  woman  design  chief,  Perl- 
man went  on  to  add  more  new  designs  to 
their  own  manufacturing  mix.  Among  the 
most  interesting  is  the  forthcoming  line  oi 
stripped-down  furniture  by  Albert  Hadley, 
which  may  surprise  those  familiar  with  his 
more  traditional  work  for  the  Parish-Had- 
lev  decorating  firm. 

Perlman  even  added  two  companies  to 
his  stable,  both  highly  regarded  in  the 
design  field  but  too  small  to  reach  their  full 
potential:  Hansen  Lamps,  makers  of  the 
perfect  swivel-arm  lamp,  and  Paul  M. 
Jones,  manufacturer  oi  small,  beautifully 


crafted  tables.  Again,  bingol 

In  addition,  the  company  carries  inde- 
pendent manufacturers'  lines,  but  only 
those  things  Perlman  and  Hanson  believe 
in.  Their  credo,  while  eclectic,  favors 
American  design — everything  from  the 
sophisticated  California  look,  with  its 
overstuffed  chairs,  light  woods,  and  pastel 
colors,  to  the  unique  reinterpretations  of 
antique  classics  by  the  up-to-the-minute 
designers  Lvle  &  Umbach,  and  the  eccen- 


tric genius  of  Cedric  Hartman,  architect  of 
the  ultimate  lamp. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  interior 
decorators  are  flocking  to  the  sunny,  spa- 
cious showTOom  in  Manhattan  (LCS  also 
has  outlets  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago). 
William  Hodgins  flies  in  from  Boston. 
"Oh,  it's  a  great  place," 
says  Mario  Buatta,  the 
pride  of  New  York.  "It's 
clean,  and  easy  to  look  at 
things  in.  There's  fun  stuff 
that  fits  in  with  lots  of 
kinds  of  interiors.  1  call  it 
decorative  contempo- 
ran,-.'  "  He  likes  the  fossil- 
ized surfaces  on  some  of  the 
new  tables. 

St>  far  this  paragon  is  "to 
the  trade  only."  But  any- 
one keen  to  see  some  of  the 
best  inferior  furnishings  in 
the  country-  needs  only  to 
call  their  friendlv  decorator 
,.nJ  he  taken  to  1059  Third 
.-Xvcnue.    — hJancy  Hovmg 


CONNOISSEUR 


Celebrate 

The  Phantom, 

Again  And  Again. 


Phantom  of  the  Opera  Size:  4"wide  I2"lall.  Kdillon:  950 


Richstone  Fine  Art  Publishing 
is  pleased  to  present  this  exquisite 
bronze  statue  commemorating 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
stirring  production  of  the 
Phantom  of  the  Opera  musical. 

World  renowned  sculptor, 
Paul  D.Wegner  and  Actimagination, 
Inc.  have  been  granted  the  exclusive 
rights  to  create  this  very  special 
work  of  art  by  The  ReaUy  Useful 
Group,  PLC,  London. 
Richstone  Fine  Art  Pubhshing 
is  the  exclusive  distributor. 

Cast  entirely  in  bronze, 
the  Phantom  is  available  in  a 
limited  edition  of  950.  Each  one 
is  signed,  dated,  numbered, 
copyrighted  and  catalogued. 

To  order,  calll  (800)999-8430. 
Then  celebrate  again  and  again. 


RICHSTONE 

^  RNE  ART  PUBLISHING  Wm 

UNPARALLELED  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  ART 


rRAVELINE 


THE  DISCREET  CHARM 

OF  SMALL  HOTELS 

AND  OBSCURE  MUSEUMS 


One  of  the  finest  small  hotels  in 
Europe  is  the  Chesa  Grischuna,  in 
Klosters,  Switzerland.  Only  fifty  guests. 
Centrally  located.  Beautifully  decorated 
with  handsome  antiques  and  linen  wall- 
paper; super  Swiss  food  and  service,  plus  a 
dance  bar.  The  Guler  family  has  run  it  for 
over  forty  years  and  knows  what  discerning 
skiers  want.  Klosters  is  also  Prince 
Charles's  favorite  ski  resort.  Reservations: 
(800)  826-0015,  or  (206)  486-9394. 

Flight  tip.  In  winter,  it  is  usually  a  good 
idea  t(^  approach  Italian  ski  resorts  from 
Munich  rather  than  Milan.  The  Milan  air- 
port is  frequently  plagued  by  fog,  strikes, 
and  other  delays. 

Sandstorms  are  often  the  real  culprits 
behind  long  delays  and  cancellations 
on  Egyptian  airlines.  They  ruin  engines 
and  obscure  vision.  Egyptair  grounds  its 
planes  during  these  storms.  But  irritated 
travelers  at  ground  level,  who  can  see 
nothing  but  clear  skies,  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  higher  up  the  air  is  loaded 
with  sand. 

Rx  in  Rome.  If  you  cannot  get  your  med- 
.ical  prescriptions  filled  in  an  Italian 
pharmacy  or  any  other  place  along  your 
route,  try  the  Vatican  City  pharmacy.  It  is 
as  well  stocked  as  a  top  American  tiriig- 
store,  and  it  even  carries  drugs  not  yet  reg- 
istered in  l.;i)y. 


Enter  at  St.  Anne's  Gate,  comer  of  Via 
di  Porta  Angelica  and  Borgo  Pio,  and  ask 
the  Swiss  Guard  for  the  Farmacia.  All  you 
need  are  your  doctor's  prescription  and 
your  passport,  for  identification.  Open 
weekdays  from  7:30  A.M.  until  noon  and 
3:30-7:00  P.M. 

A  pleasant  half-day  excursion  from 
Vienna  is  a  trip  to  Rohrau,  about  fifty 
kik^meters  on  the  way  to  Hungary.  Its 
chief  attraction  is  the  moated  baroque  cas- 
tle of  the  countess  Stephanie  Harrach, 


which  houses  the  biggest  private  collec- 
tion of  paintings  in  Austria — -mainly 
Spanish  and  Italian,  from  the  time  when  a 
Count  Harrach  was  the  viceroy  of  Naples. 
There  is  a  nice  inn  for  coffee  or  simple 
meals  on  the  prenuses.(Open  10-5  except 
Mondays,    Easter  through  October.) 

While   here,    go  see   the  chartTiing, 
thatched-roof  house  in  which  the  compos- 


er Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  bom,  now  a 
small  museum,  with  original  musical 
scores.  And  Camuntum,  the  important 
Roman  excavations,  is  only  six  kilometers 
away,  at  Petronell. 

Two  museums  not  to  miss  in  Glasgow. 
The  Hunterian  Art  Gallery  houses 
the  extensive  art  collections  of  Glasgow 
University.  After  the  Freer  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  it  has  the  largest  collection 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler  paintings. 
Then  there  is  the  Burrell  Collection,  in 
PoUok  Park  (about  a  ten-minute  drive) — 
known  for  its  medieval,  Chinese,  and 
nineteenth-century  French  collections 
— bequeathed  to  the  city  by  Sir  William 
Burrell  in  1944.  Opened  in  1983  in  a 
building  that  is  universally  praised  for  its 
design,  it  is  now  considered  Glasgow's 
number  one  sightseeing  attraction. 

A  historic  hotel  in  Hamburg,  West 
Germany,  is  Hotel  Prem.  Small  and 
refined,  it  has  only  forty-eight  high-ceil- 
inged  rooms,  all  furnished  with  handsome 
antiques.  Its  elegant,  ten-table  La  Mer  res- 
taurant overlooks  a  pleasant  garden. 
Friendly  staff.  Address:  9  an  der  Alster, 
2000  1  lamburg;  phone:  (040)  24-5454. 

A  contemporary-art  museum  in  Den- 
mark not  to  be  missed  is  the  Louisia- 
na Mu.seum,  in  Humlebaek,  a  half  hour 
from  CJopenhagen.  Exceptional  architcc- 
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All  Over  Europe, 
THERE'S  Something  Speclvl  In  The  Air. 


The  golden  palaces  of  France.  The  hidden  castles  of  Germany.  The  ancient  towc  s  of 
Great  Britain.  Europe  is  a  truly  magical  place.  And  this  year,  Ame-.can  Airlines  .  .m  take 
you  to  more  of  it  than  ever.  With  service  to  14  wonderful  Fnn-;ean  cities,  '-.nd  affordable 
Fly  ^way  Vacations'"  packages  to  all  of  them.  So  let  us  J\  r|'|Orlr^  "     lAlH^^lAS 
take  you  where  there's  something  special  in  the  air.  Scniiethr  -    ^'cki: 


.  UK 


Paris  •   Frankfurt  •   Zurich  •   Geneva  •   London  •  Manchester  •  Stuttgai'   ■ 
Brussels  •  Madrid  •  Duesseldorf  •  Hamburg  •  Munich 


-l(K>v 


"Serene  Genius... 

...to  hold  one  of  these  powerful  vessels  in  one's  hands  is  to 
make  contact  with  the  whole  universe". 

-  Thomas  Moving  on  the  work  of  Lucie  Rie,  C.onnoisseur'How  89 


An  important  Sale  of 
Contemporary  Ceramics: 
Wed,  28th  February  at  Gpm 

Works  by  Lucie  Rie,  Hans  Coper, 
Elizabeth  Fritsch,  Bernard  Leach, 
Michael  Cardew,  Shoji  Hamada, 
and  new  emerging  talents. 

For  further  information  please 
contact  Cyril Frankel at  Bonhams. 
Catalogues  are  available  for  £8 
incl.  postage.  Payment  ma)-  be 
made  h\  Mastercard  or  Visa. 
CallOOil  44  1584  9161. 


n 
£J 


O  N  J-l  A  M  5 

KNIGHfSBRIDGE 


Montpelier  Street,  London  SW7  I  HH    Telephone:  00 1  I  44  I  584  9161     Fax:  001  I  44  I  589  4072 


m 


OLt^ci'  •  •  • 

that  steals  the  show. 


Steel  and  18  karat  gold  timepieces 

from  Carrera  y  Carrera's  Equus  and 

Puma  Collections. 

Finished  in  satin  steel  or  matte 

anthracite,  for  him  or  her 

Choice  of  champagne,  black  or  brushed 

steel  faces. 


(Qm9 
jewelry  shown 
same  size 


Madrid  1885 


Art  and  craftsmanship  in  18  karat  gold. 
Corporate  Offices  •  Coral  Gables,  llorida 

Available  at  H.  Stem,  Sf.  Thomas  and  other  fine  jeivelers. 
To  preview  these  and  other  fine  Carrera  y  Carrera  pieces,  call  1-800-321-1885. 


IRAVELINX 


ture.  Works  by  Kandinsky,  Picasso,  Klee, 
Leger,  Calder,  Giacometti,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Sculpture  gardens  in  beautiful  grounds 
overlooking  the  sea.  Go  during  the  week, 
as  Sunday  is  a  favorite  excursion  day  for 
Copenhageners. 

Once  a  pasha's  palace,  the  American 
Colony  Hotel  is  an  attractive  place  to 
stay  in  Jerusalem.  Built  around  a  court- 
yard, it  retains  an  authentic  Oriental 
atmosphere  and  is  slightly  away  from  the 
mainstream.  Address:  1  Louis  Vincent 
Street,  Nahlus  Road;  phone  (02)  28- 
5171. 

London's  Inchbald  School  of  Design, 
the  doyen  of  London's  design  schools, 
offers  year-round  courses  on  English  furni- 
ture and  interior  decoration.  Some  are  as 
short  as  five  days;  others,  up  to  one  year. 
For  a  brochure,  write:  Inchbald  School  of 
Design,  7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWl ,  Eng- 
land; phone:  (01)  730-5508. 

Paris*'s  little-known  Musee  de  la 
Chasse  et  de  la  Nature  is  especially 
interesting  to  sports  people.  All  displays 
make  reference  to  animals  and  the  hunt 
and  include  pre-Columbian  art,  Luristan 
bronzes,  handsome  historical  guns  and 
eighteenth-century  letters  telling  guests  of 
the  king  how  to  dress  for  the  hunt,  Sevres 
china,  and  unusual  hunting  weapons.  A 
fascinating  place  to  visit.  Address:  60  Rue 
des  Archives,  75003  Paris,  France. 

Carnival  time  in  South  America  has  its 
perils,  and  experienced  travelers  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  always  a  joyous  time 
for  traveling. 

Sometimes  the  whole  system  seems  to 
break  down.  Tourists  have  had  to  make 
their  own  beds — c:)r  their  own  breakfasts — 
when  chefs  and  waiters  do  not  show  up  for 
work.  Even  cruise  ships  have  been  delayed 
several  days,  throwing  off  entire  sched- 
ules, while  dock  workers  celebrate. 

A  London  shop  for  seafaring  English. 
The  Captain  O.  M.  Watts  shop,  in 
London's  Mayfair,  has  always  been  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  seafaring  English.  This  is 
where  the  windblown,  ocean-facing  set 
buys  its  ropes,  plimsolls,  oiled  sweaters, 
and  authentic  ships'  lanterns.  And  now 
Watts  has  added  a  section  of  fine  nautical 
antiques:  antique  sextants,  lanterns,  ba- 
rometers, and  other  nautical  memorabilia 
that  collectors  will  find  irresistible.  At  45 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London 
Wl,  England.  D 

Produced  hy  Pas.sport,  the  Monthly  Letter 
for  Discriminating  International  Travel- 
ers, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IL 
60606. 
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richard  himmel 


NTIQUE  &  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  •  INTERIOR  DESIGN  &  DECORATION 


1729  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois  60654    Telephone  312.527.5700 


n  Royal  Poinciana  Plaza,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480    Telephone  407.655.0009 


■r7 


0P^^  Every   week  as  the  graceful  new        Soe  youriravrl  !,g,-„t  ..r  f.  n.i  r..r  .  I.i  .l,urr 

T'^  „,.        e  .,    ,^„       .    .,  ,  uii  Windsor  \aratK.iiKt..  Ijr,..    ih. 

^  Wing  Song  sets  sail,  148  privileged        Caribl^-an.  Me,l..rrr.ne.„.  a..d  .^VU^lu. 


S  *  I  I     C  H  I  S  f  S      seen  it  before.  Visiting  Huahine's        >,,„, 

temple  courts  one  day-  Windsurfing  near  Moorea        *'''''~- 
the  next.  And  enjoying  the  uncommon  luxuries  of  a 

Sutr 

private  yacht  aboard  a  440-foot  sail  cruise  ship.  Ph..r.r,_ 


2°  SOUTH    OF    BORA    BORA. 
18  0°  FROM    ORDINARY. 


Ship's  rcyislrv    Bahamas 


fnan&^is/i  (jmntry  Cjmrkii... 


Mi 


BiMutilul  hand  crafted  conservatories  made  in  Rngland 
since  1874  to  our  original  Victorian  designs  -  an 
impeccable  pedigree  befitting  thiat  of  England's  fim- 1 
homes  and  discerning  gentry.  Our  modular  system    nd 
custom  building  capabilities  ensurean  infinite  vi:  .  tyof 
designs  for  a  vast  range  of  American  honu'  ^i .  '■<■■■  Built 
from  the  finest  quality  Western  Rod  tcii  ;• 
conservatories  are  available  with  specijl  i.'  .i.;Kiiing glass 
or  anti  solar  glass,  combining  modern  tech.nology  with 
craftsmanship  of  a  bygone  age.  Prices  irom  $17,000 
(excluding  foundations  and  installall. -O.  Our  agents 
are  available  for  on-requesl  vl:.its 
See  us  at  the  National  House  Bui'     "^  rvhibition, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  22  page  colour  bvi  m. 


Amdega  Limited, 
Department  CNn3/'», 
Boston  Oosign  Center, 
Boston, 
MA  02210. 

Tel:  617  ^l  275S 

rin.  --e  send  brochu  rr  [_J 
I'' nse arrange  vi>ii   [J 

.xame 

Address 


AMl)i--(XV 


'^ 
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MEISTER  SINGER 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

twice  straight  through,  with  retakes  and 
corrections  following  (some  as  short  as  one 
bar  of  music),  though  not  necessarily  the 
same  day.  Final  takes  were  selected  by  con- 
sensus between  the  artists  and  the  produc- 
er during  playbacks,  leaving  the  master  to 
be  pieced  together  later,  like  a  mosaic  with 
invisible  cracks.  Of  the  twenty-four  Win- 
terreise  songs,  only  one  (oddly  enough,  the 
one  called  "Tauschung,"  or  "Delusion") 
would  be  unspliced,  from  a  single  take. 
Bar's  ability  to  launch  into  the  midst  of  a 
song  at  full  emotional  tilt  is  amazing  to  wit- 
ness— and  explains  why  the  splices  do  not 
as  a  rule  get  in  the  way  of  a  coherent  "pet- 


er competition,  who  could  have  foreseen 
the  life  Bar  has  today?  Alone  of  all  his 
classmates  from  his  native  Dresden's 
Kreuzschule,  whose  pupils  are  the  choris- 
ters of  the  world-renowned  Dresdner 
Kreuzchor,  he  has  gone  on  to  pursue  a 
career  in  music.  His  studies  were  centered 
on  opera,  where,  though  the  possibilities 
for  a  lighter-weight  baritone  are  fairly  nar- 
rowly circumscribed,  he  has  developed  a 
choice  repertoire  that  he  has  no  immedi- 
ate desire  to  expand:  Mozart's  Count  {Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro),  Guglielmo  (Cosi  Fan 
Tutte),  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  birdman 
Papageno   {The  Magic  Flute);   Richard 


formance"  on  his  records.  "1  have  gotten 
used  to  it,"  he  said  at  the  time,  "because 
one  has  to  get  used  to  it,  although  it  really 
is  something  one  should  not  have  to  get 
used  to." 

And  in  this  instance,  it  did  not  work. 
During  the  sessions,  various  factors  put  Bar 
out  of  sorts.  The  producer  was  new  to  him 
and  uncongenial.  So  was  Henry  Wood 
Hall,  a  converted  church  in  south  Lon- 
don, where  fumes  from  fresh  paint  were 
distressing  his  throat.  Technically,  his 
singing  was  flawed,  he  found  later,  and 
interpretively  the  tape  was  boring:  "1  knew 
1  could  do  better. "  The  recording  company 
agreed  and  gave  him  three  extra  recording 
days,  this  time  with  a  producer  he  knew 
and  liked,  at  the  Abbey  Road  studio  (of 
Beatles  fame),  where  he  felt  at  home.  This 
time,  he  took  the  songs  in  sequence.  The 
record  came  out  with  his  blessing  last  fall. 

In  a  folk  tale,  this  would  be  called  living 
happily  ever  after.  Before  the  Gruner  lied- 


Bar  Live 


ThJN  month,  on  his  tirst  American  recital  tour, 
Olaf  Bar  sings  Schubert's  song  cycle  Die  Scheme 
Miilierm  in  San  Francisco  (February  1 ),  Gnnnell, 
Iowa  (February  3),  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  (February 
8),  New  Ycjrk  (Alice  Tully  Hall,  Lincoln  Center, 
February  1 1 ),  and  CleveL.fal  (February  1 5). 


Strauss's  Count  {Capriccio)  and  Harlekin 
{Ariadne  auf  Naxos);  Tchaikovsky's  Eu- 
gene Onegin  (which  he  has  yet  to  do 
onstage);  G luck's  Orfeo  (transposed  far 
below  the  range  contemplated  by  Gluck, 
who  authorized  versions  for  alto  and 
tenor);  and  Wolfram,  in  Tannhduser, 
which  is  likely  to  remain  his  only  foray  into 
Wagner.  "Wagner  is  out  of  the  question, " 
he  says.  "Verdi  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  but  lieder." 

He  learned  from  listening  to  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Peter  Schreier,  and  Hermann 
Prey — "though  his  singing  today  isn't  as 
clean  as  it  should  be" — but  he  had  no  men- 
tor and  is,  as  a  lieder  interpreter,  essential- 
ly self-taught.  Dresden,  where  Bar's  grand- 
parents live  and  where  his  own  parents 
lived  and  died  (he  has  no  other  family), 
remains  Bar's  base  of  operations.  He  has  a 
long-term  commitment  to  the  opera  there 
and  keeps  house  with  one  of  the  ballet 
troupe's  ballerinas.  His  life  could  have 
been  so  settled,  sc^  cozy,  but  then  he  went 
and  won  a  prize. 

As  a  result,  he  has  an  international 
career.  Occasionally,  he  accepts  a  major 
operatic  engagement  in  the  West — in 
1991,  Don  Giovanni,  at  Glyndebourne;  a 
concert  tour  with  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  under 
Sir  Cieorg  Soiri;  and  Papageno,  his  signa- 
ture part,  at  Covent  Cjarden,  in  London. 
Fiis   recitals   have   taken   hiin   all   over 


Bar  on  Disc 


Olaf  Bar's  recording  of  Schubert's  Winteneise  in- 
vites comparison  with  the  hnest;  it  is  characteristi- 
cally direct,  searching,  volatile  and  tender  by 
turns,  with  deep  feeling  yet  wholly  free  of  stagey 
neurasthenia.  Bar's  lieder  discography — exclusively 
on  the  Angel/EMI  label — also  includes  a  coupling 
of  Schumann's  Dichterliebe  and  Lieekrkreis;  selec- 
tions from  Wolf's  Morike  songs;  a  Brahms  recital; 
and  Schubert's  Die  Schone  Miilierm.  All  are  distin- 
guished by  lovely  tone  and  carefully  chiseled  yet 
unaffected  musical  and  poetic  details. 

Bar's  eloquence  in  oratorio  is  documented  most 
importantly  in  the  music  of].  S.  Bach.  His  fluen- 
cy, verve,  and  joyous  decorum  on  John  Eliot  Gar- 
diner's recording  of  the  Chmtmas  Oratorio  ( Ar- 
chiv)  are  a  special  pleasure.  On  Sir  Georg  Solti's  of 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion  (London),  he  portrays 
Christ  in  humane  and  touching  tones.  On  a  re- 
cording gf  the  same  work  under  Gardiner  (Ar- 
chiv),  Bar  shares  the  bass  arias  with  the  lower- 
voiced  Cornelius  Hauptmann,  acquitting  himself 
nobly  even  where  the  lines  drop  below  his  most  ef- 
fective range.  In  the  bass  arias  of  a  St.  John  Passion 
led  by  Peter  Schreier  (Philips),  he  sings  fervently, 
with  striking  dramatic  accents. 

As  for  opera,  he  appears  as  Kilian,  the  farmer,  a 
neatly  turned  walk-on  in  Weber's  Der  Frcuchutz 
(Denon),  recorded  live  during  the  festive  reopen- 
ing of  Dresden's  Semperoper.  In  Kurt  Masur's  re- 
cording of  Richard  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos 
(Philips),  Bar  sings  his  delicious  cameo  role,  Har- 
lekin, opposite  jessye  Norman.  He  has  also  re- 
corded a  recital  of  Mozart  arias  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle  under  Hans  Vonk  (Angel/EMI);  it  is 
admirable  vocally  even  when  Bar's  spontaneity  and 
intuitive  tightness  give  way  to  overacting,  which 
in  the  Italian  material  they  sometimes  do.  — M.  G. 


Europe,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  Japan. 
This  month  brings  his  first  recitals  in 
America.  Now  that  he  seems  to  have 
everything  an  artist  could  wish  for,  what 
ambitions  keep  him  going? 

"Just  tc^day,"  he  answers,  "1  was  asking 
myself,  Olaf,  why  do  you  do  this.^  What  is 
the  point?  You  run  around  the  world  and 
sing  and  sing.  Why  do  you  do  it.' 

"What  1  want  is  to  get  close,  very  close, 
to  the  truth;  I  want  to  tell  people  some- 
thing, something  about  myself.  This  Win' 
terreise,  it's  my  truth.  1  want  people  to 
think  about  it  and  talk  about  it,  and  maybe 
not  go  to  sleep.  The  whole  truth.'  I  don't 
know  what  the  whole  truth  is — only  Herr 
Schubert  knows  that."LJ 

Matthew  Gureuiitsch  is  a  senior  ediiar  of  this 
magazine. 
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GRAND  HOTELIER 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


phase  of  its  history.  North  America  is 
locked  up  tight,  Sharp  thinks.  "Today  we 
have  a  group  of  hotels  in  the  best  locations 
in  the  best  cities, "  he  says,  "properties  that 
are  impossible  to  duplicate."  A  Four  Sea- 
sons opened  three  years  ago  to  great 
acclaim  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  splendid 
one  opened  last  year  in  Chicago  down  the 
street  from  the  Four  Seasons  Ritz-Carlton, 
which  people  still  call  just  "the  Ritz"  (the 
Four  Seasons  name  now  goes  on  the  door 
of  any  new  hotel,  bought  or  built). 

The  new  Chicago  hotel  successfully 
routed  a  rumored  effort  by  the  aggressive 
Ritz-Carlton  Company,  based  in  Atlanta 
with  its  flagship  in  Boston,  to  open  its  own 
hotel  in  Chicago.  "Other  companies  are 
trying  to  catch  up,"  Sharp  says,  "but  in 
terms  of  size  they're  way  behind  us.  You 
can  get  one,  two  locations,  but  how  do  you 
get  twenty-five?"  Ideal  locations  or  not, 
the  Ritz  company  is  building  fast:  it 
intends  to  open  fifteen  new  hotels  over  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  bringing  the  total  to 
twenty-seven,  and  to  expand  further  to 
sixty  hotels  by  1993.  "If  we  have  a  huge 
base  of  people  who  have  grown  with  us  for 
twenty-five  years  and  we  think  we  can 
handle  two  or  three  hotels  a  year,  how  the 
hell  can  they  handle  fifteen  a  year?" 

By  training  staff  and  inculcating 
in  them  the  Ritz's  own  idea  of 
service,  according  to  Horst 
Schulze,  president  of  the  Ritz 
chain.  "Anybody  who  can't 
prepare  themselves  in  two  years 
with  a  complete  staff,"  he  says,  "has  never 
heard  of  planning."  Schulze  and  his  com- 
pany have  chosen  to  compete  directly  with 
Sharp  in  few  North  American  markets; 
although  Ritz  is  building  in  London  and 
Hawaii,  it  is  chiefly  moving  into  less  com- 
petitive parts  of  Europe  and  to  the  Pacific 
Rim.  Four  Seasons  has  its  eye  on  those 
parts  of  the  world,  too.  Schulze  thinks 
loyal  business  customers  will  seek  the 
known  quantity  of  the  "timeless"  Ritz  style 
over  the  "contemporary"  Four  Seasons. 

Sharp,  meanwhile,  is  following  his  care- 
fully cultivated  clientele  to  the  places 
where  they  vacation.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  Santa  Barbara  Biltmore,  which  Sharp 
took  over  three  years  ago  and  has  exten- 
sively renovated,  the  Four  Seasons  at  Maui 
will  open  next  month.  The  real  future  of 
the  company.  Sharp  thinks,  is  in  the  Far 
East.  "We  see  it  as  the  base  of  all  future 
business,  not  just  hotels  but  our  whole  eco- 
nomic structure,"  he  says.  "We  should 
become  part  of  it. "  For  several  years  Sharp 
has  paid  careful  attention  to  Japanese  trav- 


elers, instituting  green-tea  service  on 
arrival  in  many  North  American  hotels 
and  offering  welcoming  notes,  brochures, 
and  city  maps  in  Japanese  and  even  Japa- 
nese babysitting.  Now  he  has  succeeded  in 
signing  a  deal  (with  Fujita  Group,  a  well- 
established  Japanese  travel  and  hotel  com- 
pany) to  open  a  hotel  in  Tokyo  next  year 
and  to  manage  other  hotels  in  Japan.  A 
Singapore  Four  Seasons  will  open  next 
year,  as  will  a  hotel  in  Mexico  City.  Sharp 
will  conquer  Paris,  with  a  hotel  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  1992. 

Inevitably  the  company  has  become  a 
big  business,  although  Sharp  downplays 
the  implications  of  the  loss  of  intimacy.  In 
1986  Sharp  and  his  two  original  partners 
took  the  company  public,  selling  $60.2 
million  of  stock — 72  percent  of  equity — 
and  using  about  half  of  it  to  pay  off  debt;  a 
few  months  ago  the  company  sold  interest 
in  the  leasehold  of  its  London  hotel  and 
paid  off  more  debt,  reducing  its  ratio  of 
debt  to  equity  from  1.43:  1  to.  45:  1.  Going 
public  was  a  way  for  his  partners  to  make 
plans  for  their  estates,  Sharp  says.  Two  of 
his  three  sons  are  in  the  business,  over 
which  Sharp  still  has  83  percent  of  voting 
rights  and  which  they  will  inherit.  Stock 
in  Four  Seasons  has  so  far  done  well.  Earn- 
ings per  share  doubled  in  1986  and  rose 
above  projections  in  1987;  the  company 
showed  its  largest  profit  ever  in  1988. 

Four  Seasons  is  now  much  more  likely  to 
manage  than  to  own  its  hotels,  as  is  the 
typical  pattern  of  a  hotel  group,  and  it  is 
approached  by  many  developers  hoping  for 
their  own  Four  Seasons.  Its  equity  interest 
in  its  new  hotels  is  erratic  but  in  general 
has  declined.  Sharp  insists  that  the  com- 
mitment to  perform  when  the  company 
has  a  management  contract  rather  than 
equity  is  not  less;  in  fact,  "it's  almost  more 
the  other  way  around."  Its  having  only  a 
contract,  though,  does  make  it  easier  to 
withdraw,  as  Four  Seasons  did  in  Dallas 
and  San  Antonio  and  could  do  in  Newport 
Beach  if  the  hotel  there,  one  t)f  the  most 
luxurious,  continues  to  perform  below  ex- 
pectations. On  the  minus  side,  a  low  equi- 
ty stake  leaves  Four  Seasons  open  to  the 
demand  from  developers  to  supply  a  stan- 
dard rather  than  an  imaginative  product. 

Indeed,  the  sheer  number  of  the  ho- 
tels— by  next  year  there  will  be  at  least 
twenty-five — means  that  of  necessity 
more  and  more  decisions  will  he  ..ntral- 
ized.  "You  hear  the  term  'h ^ad-office 
requirement'  much  more  now  than  you  did 
nine  years  ago,"  says  one  veteran  general 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


The  Miracle  Worker 

Translating  the  Four  Seasons  standard  into  realit\ 
falls  to  those  who  tend  a  pn>pert\-  day  to  day.  Stan 
Bromley,  the  general  manager  of  the  Washington 
Four  Seasons  and  a  regional  vice-president,  has  that 
job  and  loves  it.  "I'm  as  close  to  heing  a  private  en- 
trepreneur working  for  a  company  as  it's  possible  to 
be  in  this  business,"  he  says,  "if  1  had  my  own  hotel, 
1  wouldn't  do  anything  differently." 

That  was  certainly  true  during  Bromley's  seven 
years  at  the  Clift,  in  San  Francisco,  where  his  per- 
sonal touch  and  community  ties  made  him  some- 
thing of  a  local  legend.  But  the  Four  Seasons  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  moved  in  September  of  1989, 
will  test  him  in  new  ways. 

"The  Clift  was  in  trouble  when  1  went  there  in 
1982,"  Bromley  says;  "this  one  isn't.  I  have  to  be- 
ware of  overmanaging  a  hotel  that's  in  gixxl  shape." 

After  only  two  months  on  the  job  Bromley  is  set- 
tling in  nicely,  addressing  guests  by  name  and  chat- 
ting easily  with  the  staff  about  his  preference  for 
burnt,  or  "nuclear,"  toast.  Already  he  is  developing 
a  fair  amount  of  Washington  savvy.  He  has  even  vis- 
ited embassies  in  the  hope  of  luring  foreign  delega- 
tions. He  promises  to  achieve  within  a  couple  ot 
years  the  ultimate  in  Washington  power-brokering — 
Redskins  tickets. 

"1  don't  have  to  be  a  nuclear  physicist  to  be  gocxl 
in  my  business,"  he  admits.  "A  lot  of  it  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  butter  is  spreadable.  It's  not 
difficult;  we  just  have  to  get  someone  in  here  a  little 
earlier  to  take  the  butter  out  ot  the  retrigerator." 
Bromley  pauses  and  frowns  at  a  nearby  floral  arninge- 
ment.  "You  see  that  Sc/inud'  on  the  table  under 
those  fitjwers.'  That  Kxjks  bad."  He  jots  down  a  note. 

"1  think  that  the  level  of  client  that  really  appre- 
ciates Four  Seasons  doesn't  need  the  style  as  much  as 
they  need  the  substance.  The  temale  traveler  needs 
to  know  that  she  can  get  her  pleated  skirt  pressed  in 
half  an  hour.  The  West  Coast  tniveler  needs  his 
cheeseburger  and  diet  Coke  when  he  checks  in  at 
midnight,  and  three  newspapers  with  his  coftee  and 
juice  in  the  morning.  It  isn't  a^  difficult  as  it  is  to 
send  a  person  to  the  moon." 

Even  so,  Bromley  takes  a  fierce  pride  in  meeting 
his  guests'  needs,  however  unusual  they  mav  be.  In 
his  wallet,  he  carries  a  spare  busine.ss  card  billing 
himself  as  a  "thaum;'*  .rgist,"  or  miracle  worker.  The 
card  lists,  among  other  .services,  the  ability  to  tame 
tigers,  quell  uprisings,  fix  sporting  events,  convert 
virgins,  and  iKuter  dinosaurs.  A  sense  ol  humor,  he 
insists        ;  essential  in  the  business 

penciling  ,t  row  more  breakfast  iu>ti  s,  Brom- 
ids  off  to  ( i ;.  I  k  on  some  uniforms  that  strike 
lii'.u  as  ding\ .  \'c.xf,  he  needs  'o  order  six  cases  of 
Kristal  champagne  in  antic  ,  <iti>      >\  heav^'  demand 
from  an  arriving  sheik.  After  that,  perhaps,  he  will 
neuter  a  dint)saur.  —Daniel  Siashowcr 
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with  copper  objects.  They  kept  digging 
and  found  tour  other  skeletons  with  ampu- 
tated feet,  three  male,  one  female.  "I  had 
seen  those  warriors  in  my  dreams!"  Emil 
said  in  wonderment. 

They  must  have  been  guards  prevented 
from  leaving  their  masters,  he  conjec- 
tured. The  skeletons  had  copper  nose 
rings,  shields,  and  spearheads  and  differ- 
ently shaped  huacos  on  each  side  of  their 
heads.  The  set  on  the  first  skeleton  was  owl 
shaped:  "The  owl  watches  over  the  night 
and  escorts  the  moon."  The  second  had 
ceramic  iguanas:  "They  represent  the 
strength  of  the  midday  sun,  which  tells 
them  when  to  come  up  for  food  and  regu- 
lates their  body  temperatures. "The  wom- 
an's huacos  were  two-headed  warriors  look- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  east  and  west: 
"The  duality  that  encompasses  past  and 
future."  The  huacos  on  the  fourth  repre- 
sented small  lizards  whose  amputated  tails 
showed  signs  of  regeneration:  "Maybe  in 
the  afterlife,  after  the  guardians  had  ful- 
filled their  protective  mission,  their  ampu- 
tated feet  would  grow  again." 


approximately  two  square  meters.  Up  until 
then,  they  had  found  only  adobe  bricks. 
Underneath  the  stones  was  a  layer  of  red- 
dish earth  like  cinnabar  (mercuric  sul- 
fide), which  they  removed  carefully.  "It 
appears  the  Moche  mixed  herbs  with  cin- 
nabar to  poison  would-be  defilers  of  sacred 
tombs,"  Emil  stated.  "We  know  that  hua- 
queros  have  died  vomiting  blood  after 
inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes.  We  weren't 
hurt,  because  the  opening  was  wide 
enough  to  permit  good  ventilation." 

The  hole  was  eight  meters  deep  when 
the  secret  was  unveiled.  As  Emil  cleaned 
some  charred  wood,  a  piece  broke  off.  He 
brought  a  candle  to  look  inside,  and  there 
it  was — the  royal  chamber.  Four  corpses 
lay  covered  by  dozens  of  gold  objects.  Only 
one  had  a  solid-gold  head,  probably  a 
sculpture  of  the  dead  man  himself,  since  it 
was  adorned  with  a  small  pair  of  pendants 
exactly  like  the  four  pairs  beside  his  own 
head.  Under  the  rotten  wood  and  sur- 
rounding the  large  tomb,  they  saw  gold 
sheets  with  designs  resembling  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  As  light  entered  the  sacred 


After  a  brief  trip  to  Lima,  1  returned  to 
Chiclayo  to  continue  taking  pictures  of 
the  discovery.  At  the  airport,  I  met  the 
archaeologist  Walter  Alva  on  his  way  to 
Lima.  "The  police  have  just  captured  some 
huaqueros  in  Sipan,"  he  announced. 
"They  had  found  and  looted  a  huge  trea- 
sure. I  want  to  bring  a  television  journal- 
ist. This  will  make  big  news."  I  rushed  to 
find  Emil.  He  looked  disheartened.  "Why 
did  I  take  the  sacks  to  my  parents'  house? 
The  police  came  and  seized  everything. 
Now  my  parents  are  in  deep  trouble."  He 
changed  the  subject.  "Last  night,  in  a 
dream,  I  arrived  at  a  cemetery  where  1  rec- 
ognized family  members  and  friends  who 
died  long  ago.  As  1  approached,  they 
started  clapping,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
Could  it  be  that  I  must  die  again?" 

"Come  on,  you're  on  edge.  You  should 
find  a  lawyer.  Where  are  your  buddies?" 

"Hiding  in  the  jungle.  I  could  not  leave 
my  family,  and  I'm  sure  I  should  get  them  a 
lawyer.  As  for  myself,  I  will  seek  help  from 
my  old  maestro.  Losing  the  treasures 
doesn't  bother  me.  What  matters  is  that  I 


"I  felt  my  heart  would  jump  out  my  moutK! 


After  ordering  another  beer,  Emil  con- 
tinued telling  me  how  his  nightly  visions 
and  dreams  at  the  top  of  the  huaca  turned 
into  reality  during  the  day.  They  had 
started  working  only  at  night,  with  the 
help  of  Geronimo,  for  Chalo  noticed  they 
were  arousing  suspicions  in  town. 

Soon,  they  found  fifty  huacos  neatly 
arranged,  some  containing  food  remains. 
As  they  dug  deeper,  they  found  a  disinte- 
grated skeleton  carrying  a  club  and  wear- 
ing a  copper  mask  and  pectoral,  wood  and 
mother-of-pearl  earrings,  and  two  ceramic 
heads  adorned  with  turquoise  and  gold- 
plated  copper.  Then  came  three  skeletons 
magnificently  adorned  in  silver,  tur- 
quoise, and  copper  jewelry  and  hundreds 
of  objects.  In  the  next  three  days,  after  fill- 
ing three  sacks,  they  decided  to  stop  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble. 

Emil  had  new  visions,  one  of  which  he 
felt  was  a  bad  omen:  three  warriors  bleed- 
ing from  the  neck  were  crying,  and  a  fourth 
one  put  his  hand  on  his  heart.  Also,  he  saw 
lights  and  glowworms:  gold  must  be  nearby 
because  they  had  already  found  copper. 
Three  hours  latt,--,  Chalo  found  a  cane, 
half  copper,  halfg(Jd,  its  tip  pointing  east, 
where  the  sun  ris'.'s.  1  hey  dug  in  that  direc- 
tion and  found  a  layer  of  perfectly  arranged 
rectangular  stones  covering  an   area   of 


place  for  the  first  time  in  hundreds  of  years, 
Emil  realized  that  everything  they  had 
found  was  arranged  in  hierarchical  order. 

"We  embraced  ecstatically,"  he  told 
me,  smiling,  "and  quickly  filled  five  sacks 
first  and  twenty  more  the  following  days.  I 
had  mixed  feelings:  shame  for  behaving 
like  a  thief;  pride  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  rich  man,  able  to  educate  my  chil- 
dren in  good  schools.  I  picked  up  a  gold 
head  with  mother-of-pearl  fangs — the 
mirror  image  of  the  moon  shining  above 
us.  Then  I  lifted  a  huge  crown.  It  must  rep- 
resent the  sun,  hiding  within  the  Cerro  de 
las  Dos  Tetas:  the  semicircle." 

The  news  spread  quickly  in  town,  and 
soon  two  hundred  people  were  at  the  hua- 
ca. The  three  men  led  them  down  to  the 
chamber  filled  with  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  ceramic  offerings.  "After  all,  these 
poor  people,  who  need  sustenance  so  bad- 
ly, are  the  true  heirs  of  the  treasure,"  Emil 
reasoned.  "But  we  lost  control  of  the  situ- 
ation and  left,  afraid  of  the  police." 

He  had  finished  his  story.  Looking  tired 
and  worried,  he  asserted  emphatically, 
"An  Indian,  a  guardian  of  the  tomb,  is  out 
to  get  me."  Again,  1  suggested  he  give 
everything  to  the  police  or  to  the  museum. 
He  might  have  to  do  it,  he  admitted — "but 
I  will  never  return  to  jail." 


was  inside  the  tomb,  holding  those  objects 
and  feeling  their  energy.  I  will  never  be  the 
same  again." 

This  was  our  last  conversation.  When  I 
arrived  in  Lima  in  mid-April,  Emil  Ber- 
nal's  death  was  making  headlines  in  news- 
papers and  television  programs.  Later,  I 
learned  from  his  widow  that  the  police  had 
broken  into  their  house  at  dawn,  accom- 
panied by  Alva  and  a  television  crew. 
There  were  blows,  shots,  screams  .  .  .  and 
then  she  saw  Emil,  bleeding.  After  an 
agonizing  delay,  the  police  took  him  in  the 
museum  minibus  to  the  Chiclayo  hospital, 
twenty  miles  away.  He  died  shortly  after- 
ward, ending  the  semicircle  of  his  life. 

There  are  those  who  think  Emil  Bemal 
was  merely  a  grave  robber.  Yet  the  towns- 
people of  Sipan  gave  him  an  emotional 
and  dignified  farewell.  They  see  him  as  a 
hero.  In  fact,  the  discoverer  of  the  royal 
mausoleum  of  Sipan  was  a  humble  man 
tormented  with  the  past  and  the  world 
beyond,  obsessed  with  a  mystical  quest  for 
meanings  across  time  and  space,  relent- 
lessly searching  his  reason  for  being.  D 

Heinz  Plenge's  article  was  adapted  from  the 
Spanish  by  Rita  imihert,  an  author  (Seven 
Voices),  arui  Fortune/ Ca/vo-Kf)t/i,  a  journal- 
ist who  teaches  Ixiiin  American  politics. 
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opening,  visits  social  clubs  in  town  and 
family  estates  in  the  country,  and  general- 
ly conducts  himself  as  would  any  worldly 
Londoner  in  this  vibrant  city  at  this  vital 
point  in  time. 

To  Poirot,  who  eats  perfectly  matched 
eggs  and  habitually  cuts  his  toast  into  neat 
little  squares,  art  deco  represents  the  ar- 
chitectural style  of  his  dreams.  "I  installed 
myself  in  .  .  .  Whitehaven  Mansions," 
writes  Christie  in  the  voice  of  Poirot, 
"which  particular  building  1  chose  entirely 
on  account  of  its  strictly  geometric  appear- 
ance and  proportion." 

Even  the  casual  viewer  should  ap- 
preciate the  elaborate  care  that 
the  series  directors  took  to  trans- 
late the  individual  stories  into  the 
specific  time  and  setting  in  which 
the  detective  declared  himself  perfectly  at 
home.  Not  a  period  detail  is  out  of  place, 
and  each  one  serves  to  make  an  amusing  or 
insightful  point  (see  box  at  right).  The 
production  designers,  Rob  Harris  and 
Mike  Oxley,  even  went  to  the  trouble  of 
matching  characters  to  their  automobiles. 
Amid  the  herds  of  Rolls-Royces  they  sup- 
plied for  the  members  of  the  upper  crust, 
they  produced  a  mighty  Packard  for  a  very 
rich  and  powerful  American.  Captain 
Hastings,  a  sporty  gentleman,  drives  a 
magnificently  outfitted  Lagonda,  and  In- 
spector Japp,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  plodder, 
owns  a  large,  staid  Humber. 

All  this  dazzling  detail  does  not  disguise 
the  fact,  however,  that  some  of  the  stories 
are  extremely  lightweight  mysteries,  much 
too  easy  for  the  keen  viewer  to  puzzle  out. 
One  obvious  reason  is  that  all  the  plots  for 
the  series  have  been  taken  from  Christie 
short  stories — which  turn  on  a  single, 
ingenious  technical  device — rather  than 
from  her  much  more  devious  and  structur- 
ally complex  novels.  The  show-and-tell- 
all  nature  of  television  is  also  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  essence  of  prose,  which  per- 
mits more-subtle  trickery.  Christie  was 
famous  for  burying  clues  in  plain  sight  and 
distracting  the  reader  with  clever  red  her- 
rings, or  creating  confusion  through  the 
most  casual  and  seemingly  innocent  refer- 
ences. Off  the  page  and  on  the  screen, 
such  subtleties  become  all  t(X)  tangible. 

But  "Agatha  Christie's  Poirot"  offers  so 
much  else  that  even  diehard  mystery  fans 
do  not  feel  cheated.   For  example,   the 
scenes  of  a  private  men's  c'ub    ■'.:"•'•  n  in 
"Murder  in  the  Mews"   n-j?"  ■'■     ■.mx--" 
cally  the  privileges  of  weaii 
These  include  a  peek 
swimming  pool  of  th 


where  the  episode  was  filmed.  In  "The 
Dream,"  a  visit  to  a  small  factor^'  becomes 
a  mini  essay  in  labor  relations.  "Four  and 
Twenty  Blackbirds"  treats  us  to  an  excit- 
ing tour  of  modern  art  galleries  and  artists' 
studios.  In  other  episodes,  we  are  drawn 
into  the  lives  of  retired  servants,  lowly 
bank  clerks,  and  brutalized  wives  and  giv- 
en clear-eyed  views  of  how  the  political 
and  social  dynamics  of  the  period  translate 
into  human  terms.  Occasionally,  real-life 
politics  breaks  in.  In  "Triangle  at 
Rhodes,"  the  far-off  rumblings  of  fascism 
come  uncomfortably  closer  as  Blackshirt 
soldiers  drill  in  the  streets  and  police  offi- 
cers perform  their  day-to-day  jobs  under 
the  eye  of  a  portrait  of  Mussolini. 


"On  the  surface,  there  was  great  vitality 
in  prewar  England."  says  Brian  Eastm.in. 
explaining  why  he  chose  that  particular 
time  to  set  both  the  style  and  the  sensibil- 
ity of  Christie'N  mysterv  >tt)rie>..  "But.  just 
as  the  more  se\ere  Bauhaus  NchiH>l  o{ 
architecture  from  Germany  was  K'ginning 
tt)  overwhelm  the  deco  style  from  the  late 
1920s,  the  storm  clouds  of  war  were  also 
gathering  over  Europe.  I  was  ver>'  ct)n- 
scious  o{  how  that  particular  historical 
period  would  lend  weight  and  subNtance  to 
stories  that  some  might  consider  tlighty." 

Consider  it  done.  D 

Man7>'M  Stasio  urites  the  Crime  co/umn  jiir 
the  New  York  Times  Bixik  Review. 


Behind  the  Scenes 


The  Thing  of  Beauty 

London  bank  (in  "The  Adventure  o(  the  Clapham 
Cook") 

Whitehaven  Mansions,  Poirot's  residence  ( in  all  epi- 
sodes) 


Factory  and  slaughterhouse  for  Farley's  Quality  Pies  ( in 

"The  Dream") 

The  Waverly  mansion  (in  "The  Adventure  of  Johnnie 
Waverly") 

Bishop's  Chop  House  (in  "Four  and  Twenr^■  Black- 
birds") 

The  yacht  that  takes  Poirot  to  Alexandria  (in  "Prob- 
lem at  Sea") 

The  Reedburn  home,  called  "Mon  [\'sir"  (in  "The 
KinK  ot  Clubs") 

The  Palace  Hotel  on  Rhodes  (ni  'Triangle  at 
Rhodes") 

The  Miros  and  Braques  at  the  art  ^allerv  (in  "Four  and 
Twenty  Blackbirds") 

Police  station  on  Rhodes,  hun^;  with  Mussolini  por- 
traits (in  "Triangle  at  RhcKles") 

Monumental  desk  of  the  art-gallery  director  (m  "Four 
and  Twenty  Blackbirds") 

Exterior  shot  of  (jeorgian  houses  (in  "Murder  in  tlu 
Mr-ws") 

J  (all  episodes) 


The  Inside  Dope 

The  Royal  Mast^nic  Hospital,  built  in  I9}5  and  srill  in 
use  as  a  private  hospital,  in  Chiswick. 

A  bIcKk  of  flats  in  Smithtield,  famous  as  London's 
meat-market  section.  Recently  sandblasted  by  a  devel- 
oper. 

Exterior:  a  derelict  Hcxwer  factory  in  Ealmg.  Interior: 
civic  buildings  used  by  British  film  companies. 

Wrothani  Park,  an  eighteenth-centutN  ot.ite  in  Bar- 
net,  in  north  London,  still  in  private  use. 

Bishop's  C^hop  House,  an  old  hangout  for  serious  meat- 
eaters,  in  the  London  financial  district.  Interior;  Ham- 
ilton's Restaurant,  in  Twickenham. 

The  MtiJi;,  a  private  yacht,  built  in  192 1 ,  owned  by  a 
ver>'  rich  Athenian. 

IVsignedby  A.  t.'onnell  and  built  in  h'2^,  ihis  private 
home  was  considered  an  outr.iyeous  bit  ot  archiiiMurc. 
It  still  stands  near  the  airport.  m 

A  house  on  Rluxles  once  owned  by  the  (.ireck  royal 
family.  The  interiors  h.\d  to  Ix"  built  in  a  studio. 

All  fakes— as  are  the  earlv  Piossos  in  Poirot's  of- 
fices   painted  to  order  by  the  props  depariment. 

A  bank  on  Rhodes,  buili  by  Mus>olini  in  the  "Fas«.isi 
marble  architcctunil  style"  to  which  the  dictator  was 
parti.il. 

^  lake— built  by  the  designer  Mike  Oxley  from  ,i  big 
MK.t  marble  slab,  held  up  by  pl.ister  palm  fronds. 

A  bliK"k  of  while,  quite  spcvi.iiulartje«irgian  houses  at 
Carlton  Hmise  Terrace,  near  Buckingham  Palace.       I 

Poirot  clings  to  strict.  Edwardian  dress  codes.  s«)  his 
tailored  suits  and  at-home  outfits,  though  dapper,  are 
all  slightly  out-of-date. 
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GRAND  HOTELIER 

(Continued  from  page  1 1 7) 

manager  who  has  left  the  company.  "It 
would  have  been  the  hotel  requirement 
before,  in  tune  more  with  the  needs  of  the 
client  than  [with]  the  head  office. "  Sharp 
defends  centralization  as  "freeing  execu- 
tives from  reinventing  the  wheel." 

A  carefully  controlled  pace  of  growth 
will,  Sharp  claims,  keep  Four  Seasons  from 
the  fate  of  Marriott  and  Hyatt,  both  of 
which  expanded  too  fast  and  branched 
into  nonhotel  businesses,  something 
Sharp  says  he  will  never  do.  "You  don't 
change  course  so  that  the  people  you 
molded  don't  know  how  to  handle  it,"  he 
says.  Although  one  former  executive  says, 
"They're  not  looking  for  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualist anymore,"  several  Four  Seasons 
general  managers  consider  themselves  to 
be  practically  independent  hoteliers.  (See 
"The  Miracle  Worker,"  page  117.)  De- 
spite a  stream  of  offers  from  other  compa- 
nies, many  of  the  best  plan  to  stay  where 
they  are  for  a  long  time. 

The  price  of  being  a  trusted  brand 
name,  however,  could  be  interchangeabil- 
ity.  A  hallmark  of  the  Four  Seasons  hotels 
that  opened  in  the  seventies  was  their  dif- 
ferences from  one  another;  the  hallmark 
for  the  nineties  may  be  their  similarities. 
"We're  very  careful  not  to  take  a  cookie- 
cutter  approach,"  Sharp  insists.  "The  oth- 
er day  I  was  going  over  plans  for  the  Maui 
hotel  with  John  Sharpe,  who's  in  charge  of 
operations,  and  Chris  Wallis,  who's  head 
of  design  and  construction — people  who 
have  been  with  me  since  the  beginning. 
They  had  covered  the  plans  with  notes  and 
questions.  It's  not  going  to  look  like  our 
other  hotels.  For  instance,  one  of  the  gen- 
eral managers  complained  about  not  being 
able  to  do  laundry  at  the  end  of  a  vacation, 
and  he  suggested  we  put  a  washer-drier 
convenient  to  the  rooms,  so  guests  don't 
have  to  rely  on  the  hotel  laundry.  It  was 
such  a  good  idea,  we  decided  to  put  one  in 
at  Maui."  Sharp's  point  is  clear:  he  started 
out  taking  the  guest's  point  of  view,  and 
the  Four  Seasons  will  go  on  doing  that. 

Even  as  his  business  grows  larger  and 
larger.  Sharp  says,  "We'll  always  think  and 
act  as  a  small  company."  He  claims  as  evi- 
dence the  ability  of  an  executive  to  receive 
approval  for  a  new  plan  by  telephone,  with 
no  requirement  to  leave  a  paper  trail.  "The 
people  in  the  field  ultimately  determine 
the  customer's  experience,"  he  says.  "We 
must  keep  that.  We'll  always  pay  attention 
to  the  smallest  detail."  Sharp  made  his 
nai  »e  on  seeing  to  the  smallest  det.nls. 
Tirru  will  prove  whether  perfectionism 
can  i  '■  bi  reaucratized.  D 


GERMANY'S  LOVELIEST  MANOR 


(Continued  from  page  106) 

quired  by  Prince  Philipp  of  Hesse-Kassel, 
including  Roman  busts  and  Greek  vases, 
many  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. ,  fills  several 
galleries.  One  room  is  lined  with  seven- 
teenth-century Chinese  painted  silk;  an- 
other, with  early-nineteenth-century 
French  wallpaper  by  Dufour  that  depicts  a 
landscape  with  nymphs.  Among  the  1 ,200 
paintings  are  a  Guido  Reni,  a  portrait  of 
Eleanora  de'  Medici  by  Bronzino,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
saints,  by  Rubens. 

However  eclectic  its  contents,  Fasaner- 
ie  is  overflowing  with  reminders  of  the 
superb  quality  of  German  pictures  and  fur- 
niture. During  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,   Hesse-Kassel's  small 


United  States,  while  the  money  the  land- 
grave made  from  this  arrangement — near- 
ly five  million  pounds,  which  would  have 
to  be  multiplied  by  100  to  approximate 
today's  value — went  to  the  economic  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  country, 
the  building  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
Wilhelmshohe,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Fridericianum  museum,  in  Kassel.  The  rise 
of  the  house  of  Rothschild  owes  much  to 
Frederick's  successor,  William  I,  one  of 
the  most  reactionary  rulers  in  Europe,  who 
by  asking  the  Rothschilds  to  manage  his 
investments  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
helped  them  make  their  first  fortune. 

The  Hesse-Kassel  family's  political  rec- 
ord reached   its  nadir  in  this  century. 


Fasanerie  is  a  match 

for  Chatsworth  and  Chamhord. 


capital  town,  Kassel,  produced  cabinet- 
makers, potters,  and  painters  of  the  high- 
est order;  even  the  smaller  town  of  Fulda 
had  an  excellent  porcelain  factory.  Ele- 
gant furniture  made  in  Kassel  in  the  1 790s 
fills  the  Blue  Bedroom,  which  also  con- 
tains a  remarkable  collection  of  early- 
nineteenth-century  pictures  by  the  Ger- 
man painters  known  as  Nazarenes,  who 
worked  in  Rome.  Among  them  were  Au- 
gust Schott  (1811-43)  and  Johann  Martin 
von  Rohden  (1778-1868),  court  painter 
to  the  elector  of  Hesse-Kassel.  The  splen- 
did bust  of  the  landgrave  Frederick  II  by 
Johann  August  Nahl  (1760)  and  that  of 
King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  by 
Gottfried  Schadow,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  carving  on  the  walls  throughout  Fa- 
sanerie, demonstrate  the  excellence  of 
German  sculpture  of  this  period. 

Amid  all  this  elegance,  it  is  easy  to  over- 
look the  darker  side  of  the  Hesse-Kassels, 
who  during  the  nineteenth  century  were 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  rulers.  These  peer- 
less patrons  of  the  arts — who  erected  the 
first  specially  built  theater  in  Germany,  in 
1606 — were  often  ruthless  politicians.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  landgrave  Phi- 
lipp was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mar- 
tin Luther.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
landgrave  Frederick  11  hired  out  20^000 
Hessian  troops  to  fight  as  mercenaries  in 
the  armies  of  his  nephew  King  George  111 
against  the  American  colonists.  Though 
they  failed  to  ensure  a  British  victory, 
many  of  their  di'st  ciulants  now  live  in  the 


Prince  Philipp  of  Hesse-Kassel  combined 
excellent  artistic  taste  with  execrable  poli- 
tics. The  man  who  could  spend  six  hours 
contemplating  one  exquisite  Renaissance 
drawing  was  a  Nazi  who  prided  himself  on 
helping  to  bring  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to- 
gether. Territories  that  his  ancestors  had 
ruled  as  landgraves  and  electors  he  gov- 
erned for  the  Third  Reich.  All  this  did  not 
prevent  Hitler  from  arresting  both  Prince 
Philipp  and  his  wife.  Princess  Mafalda  of 
Italy,  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
in  revenge  for  her  father's  imprisonment  of 
Mussolini.  She  died  in  a  German  concen- 
tration camp. 

From  1949  to  1972,  Prince  Philipp  con- 
tributed considerable  sums  to  restoring 
Fasanerie,  which  like  almost  every  build- 
ing of  importance  in  Germany  had  been 
damaged  by  Allied  bombs.  Today  it  is 
maintained  in  splendor  by  his  son  Moritz 
(brother  of  Enrico  d'Assia;  see  Connois- 
seur, November  1989).  Fasanerie  is  a  trea- 
sure house  comparable  to  Chatsworth  and 
Chambord,  but  few  travelers  in  Europe 
know  of  its  existence.  No  more  than 
40,000  visitors  found  their  way  to  it  last 
year.  The  chance  to  enjoy  its  splendor  free 
from  the  pressure  of  crowds  should  be  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  travel  into  the  depths 
of  rural  Ck'rmany.  U 

FuLUi  is  <m  the  Kassel-Wiir^hurg  A7  auto- 
hahn.  Schloss  Fasanerie  is  open  from  April  I 
to  Oetoher  M,  from  len  lo  five  every  diiy 
except  hA(mLLiy. 
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Let  go 
in  The  Keys. 

Time  seems  to  run  on  the  serene 
schedule  of  another  era  Escape 
to  an  unhurried,  unharried  state- 
of-mind  that  exists  only  on  these 
eccentric  islands.  Peruse  history 
and  art;  pursue  elusive  gamefish; 
plunge  among  incredible  reefs; 
or  partake  of  that  unique  KeN^sian 
escargot— the  conch. 

For  your  free  Escape  Kit.  just 
call  1-800-FLA-KEYS. 

THE^ 
FLORIDA 
KEYS 
KEY  WEST 

Key  Largo,  Islomorodo,  Marathon, 
Lower  Keys,  Key  West 
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PICTURE   SOURC  ,n:oi.,ig.. 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Photo  by 
Matthew  Rolston/Valerie  Kersz  ik  Asso- 
ciates; model,  Kendra/Ford;  Mondrian 
dress,  ciHirtesy  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  Page 
1  1:  (top)  Photo,  Len  Jenshel;  (left  center) 
photo,  Hein:  Plenge;  (right  center)  photo, 
courtesy  LWT;  (bottom  left)  photo,  Tina 
Freeman;  (bottom  right)  photo,  Richard 
Croft/Larraine  Piggott.  Page  26:  (top)  A 
scene  from  Doctor  Zhwa^o.  Page  28:  (top) 
Sweater,  courtesy  Sportsworks,  N.Y.C. 
Page  33:  (top)  Courtesy  Propaganda.  Page 
38:  (bottom)  Jean  Leon  Cjeromc,  late 
nineteenth  century;  medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  21'/4"  X  32"4";  (top)  medium,  oil 
on  canvas,  18'/:"  x  22i/4".  Page  42:  (top) 
Medium,  etching  printed  on  laid  paper, 
posthumous  impression;  size,  4"i''"  x 
3^/16".  Pages  57.  59.  60.  63.  65.  67:  Pho- 
tos. Matthew  Rolston/Valerie  Kersz  tSi  As- 
sociates; hair.  Sally  Herschberger/Visages; 
makeup,  Jim  Breese/Faces.  Pages  57,  60, 
67:  Model,  Kendra/Ford;  clothing  ct)llec- 
tion,  courtesy  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche. 
Pages  59,  63,  65:  Model,  Y,ismine/Ford; 
clothing  collection,  courtesy  Saint  Lau- 
rent Rive  Gauche.  Page  68:  Photo,  Rich- 
ard Croft/Larraine  Piggott.  Page  I  10: 
(center  and  bottom)  C'ourte.sy  Liiten  C'l.ir- 
ey  Stern,  Inc.  Page  122:  (left)  Richard 
Maury,  Chinese  Lanicm.  1989;  medium, 
oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  panel;  sie.  63" 
X  51";  (center)  The  Point,  Saran.u  Lake. 
\1  V      (';•  1,:'  i.^ii> -'.ti"  (("iowinni  Anto- 
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MY  KYE 


(Continued  from  page  124} 
"X^'eatherwatch."  Along  with  ample 
chairs  and  a  sota,  ir  was  decorated  with 
birch-trunk  tables,  white-birch  log  vases 
filled  with  dried  flowers,  and  a  stuffed  red 
fox  on  the  mantelpiece  ot  a  giant  fireplace, 
in  which  a  teepee  oi  logs  was  burning, 
wTeathing  the  chamber  with  the  most 
inviting  aroma.  T~he  centerpiece  was  a 
huge  bed  on  a  pedestal,  covered  by  a  color- 
fijl  quilt.  The  bathrooms  were  the  vers-  lat- 
est. A  brochure  told  us  that  cocktails  were 
at  seven,  dinner  at  eight,  and  that  the 
dress  code  was  "jacket-tie"  (although  on 
Wednesdavs  and  Saturdays  the  guests  are 
"encouraged"  to  wear  black  tie). 

You  can  be  as  active  as  you  like,  canoe- 
ing and  backpacking  or  ice-skating  and 
cross-countr\-  skiing,  depending  on  the 
season.  My  own  needs  were  met  by  brisk 
walks  followed  bv  pure  relaxation  in  front 
of  the  huge  fireplace  (with  an  occasional 
glance  out  at  the  lake),  followed  by  food. 
For  dinner,  we  had  smoked  trout  and 
salad,  duck  pate,  and  roast  Muscoxy  duck 
(served  with  excellent  wines),  followed  by 
an  exceptional  creme  caramel,  exotic 
sherbet,  tart,  or  fresh  strawberries.  Hatsott 
to  the  executive  chef  (and  general  man- 
ager). Bill  McNamee,  and  the  chef.  Neil 
Wigglesworth! 

Prices  are,  face  it,  what  one  might 
exp>ect  from  a  Relais  &.  Chateaux  place: 
$475  to  S650  per  couple.  But  that  includes 
eversTliing  ffom  the  coffee  that  is  set  out- 
side your  door  at  8:00  A.  M.  to  the  evening's 
last  nightcap. 

Getting  to  The  Point  takes  dedica- 
tion— it  is  remote — though  the  drives  are 
spectacular.  T^A  flies  into  Saranac  Lake 
to  a  waiting  taxi,  and  it  takes  rvvenrs  min- 
utes to  the  camp.  A  good  charter  ser\'ice. 
Valley  Air  Serxices  (802-863-3626).  is 
available.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  out,  or  you  will 
miss  the  tumoft  onto  the  dead-end  road  to 
The  Point.  It  has  no  sign. 

Ask  the  NicNamees  to  arrange  a  visit  to 
the  shop  of  Tom  Phillips,  a  maker  of  fine 
rustic  furniture,  up  the  road.  He  will  tell 
you  with  a  shy  smile  that,  unfortunately, 
there  is  an  eighteen-month  wait.  It  is 
worth  it.  And  do  inquire  about  the  work  of 
the  photographer  Nathan  Farb,  who  cap- 
tures those  unique  multiple  essences  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  his  Deardorff  as  lumi- 
nously and  reverently  ais  the  best  of  the 
nineteenth-centur\-  landscape  painters. 
(The  Point,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  NY 
12983;  518-891-5678;  800-255-3530.) 

•  •  • 

With  some  difficulty,  I  got  my  hands  on  a 
copy  of  the  notorious  paper  written  by 


Akio  Morita,  the  chairman  of  Sony,  and 
the  prominent  Japanese  member  of  parlia- 
ment Shintaro  Ishihara.  This,  vou  will 
recall,  is  a  document  the  authors  refused  to 
allow  to  be  translated  into  English.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Japan  That  Can  Say  'No': 
The  New  U.S.-Japan  Relations  Card."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinan.-  pieces  1 
have  read  in  years:  an  arrogant,  defensive, 
at  times  childishly  inaccurate,  intellec- 
tually dishonest,  quirky,  and  offen  down- 
right ignorant  series  ot  blusters  and  thea- 
trics, all  ot  them  garbed  in  the  uniform  ot 
nationalism. 

Tbie  thrust  is  simple:  the  two  perceive  as 
unfair  much  ot  America's  treatment  ot 
Japan  in  matters  of  trade,  military-  affairs. 


and  technolog\-.  The  Japanese,  the  au- 
thors say,  must  cast  aside  their  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  directly  and  come  out  and  say 
"no"  a  thousand  times  over.  Life  at  the 
negotiating  table  will  be  difficult  at  first, 
but  long-term  relationships  will  be  stron- 
ger. TTie  futures  of  Japan  and  America  are 
inextricably  joined,  so  the  economic  and 
trade  conflicts  between  the  two  nations 
have  to  be  settled,  and  soon. 

No  one  would  dispute  that.  And  few 
would  argue  with  their  statement  that 
.•\merica  has  allowed  its  txvin  deficits — the 
budgetar\-  and  the  trade  deficits — to  get 
out  oi  hand. 

But  the  rest  of  the  points  are  bizarre  and 
disturbing.  Some  samples: 

Morita:  'America  lacks  business  cre- 
ativit\'." 

Ishihara:  Japan  in  its  high  technolog\- 
holds  the  key  to  world  defense. 

Morita:  "There  are  few  things  in  the 
U.  S.  that  Japanese  want  to  buy,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  in  Japan  that  Americans 
want  to  buy.  This  is  at  the  root  of  the  trade 
imbalance." 

Ishihara:  The  root  of  American  feeling 
agairist  Japan  is  racism,  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese,  not  the  Germans,  were 
atom  bombed. 

Morita:  It  was  Japan  that  put  a  stop  to 
the  chain  reaction  of  Black  Monday  on 
October  19.  1987. 

Ishihara:  "Americans  behave  more  like 
mad  dogs  instead  of  watchdogs"  when  they 
protect  Japan.  Japan  is  not  being  protected 


by  Amenca;  America  is,  instead. being  pro- 
tected by  Japan. 

Morita:  Workers  in  America  have  few 
human  rights. 

Ishihara:  "The  concept  of  making  radios 
a  personal  appliance  tinstead  oi  one  to  a 
familyl  was  nothing  other  than  an  exhibi- 
tion ot  creativirv  on  the  order  of  that 
shown  by  Columbus." 

Morita:  Japan  should  say  "no"  and  nev- 
er give  in  to  Americans'  demands  if  they 
are  negative  to  Japan. 

Ishihara:  ""Those  .Asian  nations  where 
the  economy  has  been  a  success  stor>,  such 
as  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore,  were 
all,  at  one  time  or  other,  under  Japanese 
administration,  ^'e  are  aware  that  some 
negative  things  happened  under  the  Japa- 
nese administration,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  positive  changes  were  left 
behind." 

Morita  and  Ishihara  in  concert:  Japan  is 
entering  a  new  era — the  Pacific  Age — and 
Japan  cannot  remain  prosperous  without 
rhe  rest  ot  Asia.  "We  need  Asia  more  than 
we  need  America. " 

Is  this  much-talked-about  document  a 
fake?  No,  it  is  real. 

«  *  « 

Look  into  the  works  of  Richard  Maury.  I 
took  in  his  show  in  New  York  Cit>'  at 
Ceroid  \X'.  Wunderlich  &.  Co.  He  is  a  real- 
ist, an  .-\merican,  who  has  been  painting 
in  Florence  for  almost  thirt>  years — and  is 
as  far  as  possible  ffom  the  "modernist-pro- 
pagandists," who  look  upon  the  naturalist 
st\le  as  something  akin  to  the  Black 
Death.  The  show  is  over,  but  send  away 
( 2 1 2-974-S444)  for  the  brochure.  Maury  is 
a  genius  at  obser\ation  and  is  a  truly 
extraordinar%"  tromj^e  I'oeil  painter.  Look, 
especially,  at  the  varnish  on  the  backs  of 
the  chairs  in  Chinese  Lantern.  The  illusion 
almost  gives  one  vertigo. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  Canaletto 
exhibition  at  the  Met.  but  despite  all  the 
painter's  skills,  I  tound  the  show  boring. 
There  were  far  too  many  paintings  of  the 
same  subject  matter.  It  would  have  been  a 
more  memorable  and  worthy  presentation 
had  the  organ  iiers  cut  out  a  third  of  the 
pictures  (which  they  could  have  repro- 
duced in  the  catalog).  Perhaps  what  I  am 
objecting  to  is  the  ""new"  trend  in  shows — 
the  kitchen-sink  yanet\ — in  which  too 
little  judgment  is  made  on  qualit\.  The 
curators  seem  to  labor  only  tor  their  own 
pride  in  having  gotten  something — any- 
thing— on  Ic^n.  Their  attention  should 
instead  go  to  thinking  ot  how  the  public 
might  best  be  edified.  But  that  is  a  subject 
for  another  column.  Z 
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CONNOISSEUR 


SiltJML 


pot 

reefer 

spliff 

weed 

nickel 

joint 

roach 

dime 

bone 

bong 

hit 

hooch 

doobie 

grass 

gange 

shake 

smoke 

marijuana 

no  matter  what  you  call  it,  don't  call  it  harmless. 

Smoking  marijuana  can  damage  your  lungs.  It  can  also  impair  brain 

functions  like  thinking,  learning  or  remembering.  It  can  even  pose 

potential  harm  to  your  reproductive  system. 

Not  to  mention  making  you  feel  apathetic,  alienated,  insecure  or  paranoid. 

Marijuana  is  available  ^oday  to  almost  any  kid  who  wants  it  It's  in 

his  school.  It's  smoked  by  his  peen>.  Maybe  even  his  parents. 

If  you  still  think  that  smoking  pot  is  relatively  harmless,  then  think 

about  what  it  can  lead  to.  Cocaine.  Crack  Heroin. 

Then  try  telling  that  to  a  teenager  Like  yours. 

Partnership  for  a  Dnig-Free  America 


MY  KYE 


The  decline  of  the  east, 
and  other  thoughts 

by  thomas  hoving 


The  first  name  that  popped  into  my 
head  when  the  walls  started  to  crum- 
ble in  Berlin  was  that  of  Paul  John- 
son, the  distinguished  British  histo- 
rian (Modern  Times,  A  History  of  the 
jews,  Intellectuals)  and  critic  of  totalitarian 
powers  the  world  over.  I  phoned  him  and 
asked  about  the  death  throes  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  To  Johnson,  what  is  happening 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found changes  in  human  history,  a  social 
"avalanche"  that  is  bound  to  have  "excit- 
ing and  mysterious"  repercussions. 

Had  he  ever  predicted  in  his  writings 
that  communism  would  fall  in  this  way? 

"Not  really.  I  expected  it.  I  was  always 
dismayed  and  disappointed  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  arrival  of  the  breakdown." 

Was  this  a  mere  correction.' 

"No.  There  can  be  no  halfway  reforms. 
Once  the  avalanche  starts,  there  is  no 
longer  any  stabilizing  force." 

What  about  Gorbachev? 

"It's  not  clear  about  Gorbachev's  fu- 
ture— he  is  an  avowed  Leninist — so  be- 
cause of  that  he  might  easily  collapse. 
Some  people  think  that  Honecker  tried  to 
topple  Gorbachev,  which  is  why  Honeck- 
er was  ousted  and  why  this  all  started. 
Communism  in  Europe  has  had  it." 

And  C;hina? 

"China  may  nor  change  for  a  while, 
because  it  has  always  had  a  history  of  xeno- 


phobia. The  communists  may  hold  for  a 
while,  but  even  in  China  communism  will 
fail." 

Where  is  the  world  going? 

"I  think  we  are  not  at  the  'end  of  his- 
tory,' or  about  to  see  the  birth  of  some 
liberal-capitalist  era,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase,  a  possibly  mysterious 
phase.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
placement in  Russia  by  a  right-wing  move- 
ment with  religious  overtones." 

What  did  Johnson  think  of  the  Bush 
administration's  reaction? 

"Well,  if  you  have  a  system  that's  run- 
ning and  you  see  another  threatening  to 
crack  into  pieces,  it  is  perhaps  masterly  to 
be  inactive.  You  know  it's  no  accident  that 
Soviet  communism  is  falling  apart,  be- 
cause it  is  based  upon  fraud.  Marx  was  a 
proven  intellectual  crook  who  used 
twisted  data  in  coming  to  his  conclusions. 
It  is  clear  that  a  regime  based  upon  intel- 
lectual crookedness  cannot  last." 

•  •  • 

Late  last  fall,  with  a  blustery  front  carrying 
snow  flurries  and  racing,  lead-colored 
clouds  that  scudded  over  an  almost  full 
moon,  I  fell  in  love  again  with  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Is  there  any  environment  that  can 
match  it — the  undisturbed  stands  of  pines 
and  conifers  punctuated  by  birches  white 
and  yellow,  the  soft  carpet  of  mosses  and 
conifer  needles,    the   rocky  clefts  of 


streams,  the  weathered  mountains  resting 
below  lenticular  clouds?  It  exudes  a  sense 
of  utter  permanence. 

I  went  to  the  famous  luxury  camp  on 
Upper  Saranac  Lake  called  The  Point,  a 
smoothly  run  American  member  of  the 
Relais  &  Chateaux  group.  It  is  owned  by 
David  and  Christie  Garrett,  who  came  as 
guests  a  few  years  ago  and  bought  the  ten- 
acre  establishment.  It  used  to  be  owned  by 
William  Avery  Rockefeller  and  was  de- 
signed in  the  early  thirties  by  the  Adiron- 
dacks  architect  William  Distin. 

The  place  consists  of  eleven  spacious 
and  awesomely  comfortable  rooms,  plus  an 
imposing  central  lodge.  The  style  is  rustic, 
but  not  annoyingly  so.  An  abundance  of 
hunting  trophies — deer,  elk,  and  an  out- 
of-place  African  gazelle — looks  down  on 
the  birch  furniture.  In  the  main  lodge, 
parked  upside  down  in  the  rafters,  is  a 
splendid  green  wooden  canoe;  there  are 
Winslow  Homer  prints  (one  showing  two 
shivering  but  deliriously  happy  Adiron- 
dack campers)  on  the  walls;  and  a  massive 
window  looks  out  over  a  terrace  to  the  sil- 
ver lake,  framed  with  pines. 

You  arrive  on  a  bumpy  road  through  a 
monumental  gate  with  the  words  "The 
Point"  written  in  birch  logs,  find  your 
room  or  cabin  in  the  gloom,  enter,  and 
come  across  a  little  bit  of  paradise.  We 
stayed  in  a  cathedral  of  a  room  named 
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Live  in  a  perfect  world. 


Or  get  Estee  Lauder  Laboratories' 

Skin  Defender 


Environmental  Protector 


The  desensitizing  barrier  that  protects  your  skin  from 
environmental  factors— irritants,  oxidants  and  UV  light 
before  they  can  affect  your  skin's  appearance. 

Did  you  know  that  only  about  20%  of  visible  aging  (the  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles  you  see  on  your  skin)  is  chronological?  The  majority  is 
environmental.  If  you  lived  in  a  perfect  world,  your  skin  wouldn't  show 
signs  of  a^in^  until  you  were  in  your  50's  or  60's . 

Skin  Defender  helps  you  take  advantage  of  this  law  of  nature. 
Its  exclusive  Desensitizing  Extract  provides  a  barrier  which  neutralizes 
environmental  irritants.  There  are  special  ingredients  that  neutralize 
oxidants,  and  others  that  protect  your  skin  from  exposure  to  ultraviolet 

light  which  can  cause  it  to  look  older 
prematurely.  This  unique  micro-emulsion 
formula  also  repairs  your  skin's 
appearance  by  diminishing  the  look  of 
existing  lines  and  wrinkles  with  an 
exclusive  complex,  LPS''',  our  most 
effective  one  yet. 


Before  your  skin  takes  the  abuse  of 
another  day,  protect  it  with  Skin  Defender. 
It'll  make  the  world  you  live  in  a  little 
more  perfect. 
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treasures,  have  transformed 
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These  faces  could  stop  a  crowd... 


PABLO  PICASSO 


FEMME  ASSISE  ET  FLUTISTE,  1967        COLORED  CRAYON  ON  PAPER 


and  did. 
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Rolex  accompaniesle  Kanasva. 


Kin  Te  Kanawas  \oice 
has  been  called  perfect  b\'  Sir 
Colin  Da\ns  ot  Co\'ent  Garden. 
She  IS  so  highk-  esteemed  b\' 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  that 
they  chose  her  to  star  in  the 
coveted  new  production  ot 
Strauss's  Arahclla. 

In  nineteen  eight\-t\vo, 
her  rare  talent  was  recognized 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
named  her  Dame  Commander 

Ladv  Datejust.  CKster  Perpetual  are  trademarks. 


ol  the  British  Empire. 

Te  Kana\va  has  won 
reno\\'n  in  film,  recordings  and 
tele\ision.  She  has  gained 
international  acclaim  in  recitals 
and  orchestral  concerts. 
Accomplishments  foreseen 
from  an  earK'  age  tor  this 
storied  New  Zealand  prodigs'. 

But  for  all  her  achie\'e- 
ments,  she  remains  a  delight- 
lull\-  down-to-earth  diva.   As 


energetic  on  a  golf  course  as  on 
a  stage.  As  enthusiastic  a  wife 
and  mother  as  a  performer 

One  of  opera's  most 
revered  sopranos,  Te  Kanawais 
accompanied  b\'  her  equally 
celebrated  Rolex.  A  duet 
well-matched  for  both  com- 
manding presence  and 
consistentK'  A\U 

b  r  i  1  1  i  a  n  t^  ^ 

performance.    JJQLEX 
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Contrary  To  Popular  Opinion, 
,  You  DoNT  Have  To  Break  The  Law 
To  Appreciate  The  Mazda  RX'7  Turbo. 


Oh,  make  no  mistake,  the  RX-7  Turbo  is  a 
very  fast  car.  with  200  horsepower,  it  easily 

GOES  FROM  0-60  IN  6.3  SECONDS.  AnD  WITH  ITS 
STANDARD  Anj  \  ^OCK  BraKE  SySTEM  (ABS),  IT 
HELPS  YOU  GET  BACK  TO  "0'   AS  WELL. 

FoRTUNAT  ELY,  EVEN  IF  ^r  u  TAKE  YOUR  TIME 


(SAY  NINE  OR  TEN  SECONDS),  YOU  LL  FEEL  SOMETHUp 
VERY  SPECIAL  ABOUT  THIS  CAR.  You'lL  FEEL  WHA 

Mazda  calls  "Kansei  Engineering."  Which, 
honestly,  is  what  makes  the  rx-7  feel  good  h 

MATTER  WHAT  YOURE  DOING.  KaNSEI  ENGINEERIl 
MEANS  WE  USE  HUMAN  FEELINGS  TO  HELP  DESIG^ 


OR 


y' 


m 


C  I'JN"  M.i-Jj  M,.i,<  .A  ^nwii.  J  Im 


IE  RX-7  Turbo,  taking  into  account  every  guts  to  say  you  don  t  have  to.  For  aooitional 

NGLE  driver  REACTION.  ThE  RESULT  IS  NOT  JUST  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  MaZDA  RX7  TuRBO,  CALL 

WORLD^CLASS  SPORTS  CAR,  BUT  A  SPORTS  CAR  THE  FOLLOWING  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER:  800-424-0202. 
lAT  ALMOST  FEELS  LIKE  IT's  AN  EXTENSION  OF  YOU. 

The  Mazda  RX-V  Turbo.  It  may  de  tkf  only 

'ORTS  CAR  WITH  THE  POWER  TO  GO  FAST,  AND  THE 


ItJust  Feels  Rich 
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TEL.  (212)315  90  00 
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\^Cleef&Arpels 

^  th^'signatttre  of  great  jewelry. 


Beverly  H|f 


Design*  1990  Van  0. 


Avenue  10019  (212)  644-9500 

^il61     Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (407)  65 

^^^j&va    Tokyo     Osaka     Hong  Kong 


^ow  to  shop  the  international 
art  and  antique  market  in  an  afternoon, 
ani  still  have  time  for  tea. 
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>_^he  world's  treasures 
in  glass  and  marble  galleries. 

Ongoing  exhibitions. 
Lectures  on  Wednesdays. 
Tea  and  more  at  Cafe  Antico. 
For  a  complete  list  of  galleries 
and  events ,  send  for  our  brochure 
125  East  57th  St.  NY,  NY  10022 
Telephone  212.758.2900 


New  York'^s' 
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^ess  for  45  of  the  world's  most  exciting  art  and  antique  shops 


I  came  here  with  my  books,  clothes, 

and  the  Indian  rugs  IcoUect-I  never  want  to  be 

tied  down  with  too  many      Jk 

possessions  again.  '^^ 


What  I  want  is  a  place  where  a  10-year- 
old  boy  can  eat  an  ice  cream  cone  without 
my  getting  uppity  about  his  making  a  mess 
on  the  sofa/'       ^Ali  MacGraw 


Architectural  Digest  is  not  just  about  architec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  a  digest.  It  has  become  what  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  called  "the  pre-eminent 
publication  in  the  world  of  interior  design." 

As  an  interior  design  magazine,  it  is 
especially  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  reveal 
the  unique,  and  very  private,  ambiance  of  a 
home  belonging  to  someone  like  Ali  MacGraw. 

Or  Julia  Child-who  told  us  she  was  thrilled 
with  "the  splendid  feature  about  our  Cambridge 
home.  We  are  absolutely  delighted  to  have  the 
copy,  which  we  shall  treasure  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Or  Diana  Vreeland,  who  found  our  coverage 
of  her  home  "too  delightful  for  words..."  She 
wrote,  "How  beautiful  the  whole  magazine  is." 

Our  high  standards  have  won  us  the  respect 
of  the  top  interior  designers  and  their  clients.  So 
we  are  invited-and  sometimes,  frankly, 
begged-to  include  some  700  interiors  a  year. 
From  those  we  choose  only  la  creme  de  la 
creme-one  out  of  ten. 

In  addition,  we  seek  out  the  private  homes 
of  such  celebrities  as  Michael  Douglas, 
Candice  Bergen,  Robert  Wagner,  Cher.  And 
evoke  with  color  camera  and  pen  the  grandeur 
of  such  historic  residences  as  Blair  House,  the 
President's  guest  quarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  North  Carolina's  Biltmore  House. 

If  you  love  beautiful  homes-and  would  love 
to  look  behind  the  closed  doors  of  delightful 
country  estates,  penthouse  apartments, 
Mediterranean  vUlas,  imposing  old 
townhouses,  film  stars'  mansions,  French 
provincial  castles-isn't  it  about  time  you,  too, 
discovered  Architectural  Digest? 

To  make  the  discovery  easy,  we  invite 
you  to  mail  the  postpaid  card  for  a  compli- 
mentary copy  (retail  value,  $4.50).  No  obliga- 
tion to  continue  as  a  subscriber  (see  terms 
on  the  card)  unless  you  are  delighted  and 
feel  that  you  want  to. 

Send  for  a 
complimentary 


r' 


copy. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DIGEST 

P.O.  Box  7194,  Red  Oak,  Iowa  51591-7194 

Please  send  my  free  issue  of  Architectural  Digest,  and  enter  m\  special  infriKluc- 
tory  subscription.  You  may  bill  me  $29.95  for  12  i.ssues.  That's  eleven  issues  plus 
my  complimentary  issue.  I  save  50'7c  off  the  newsstand  price.  If  1  am  not 
delighted  with  mv  complimentary  copy,  I  may  simply  write  "cancel"  on  the  bill 
and  return  it  to  you  without  paying  or  owing  anything.  In  any  case,  the 
complimentary  copy  is  mine  to  keep.  1  understand  that  it  will  be  mailed  within 
6-8  weeks.  New  sub.scribers  only,  please. 


Name. 


)  1989  Architectural  Dige^ 
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Address . 


City. 


State . 


Zip . 
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Introducing  the  Chrysler  NewYorker  Rfth  Avenue. 


What  good  are  soft  leather  seats 

in  aluxuiy  car  if  you  caif t 

stop  straight  on  a  wet,  slippery  road? 


Who  would  argue  against  the  option  of 
rich,  soft  Mark  Cross  leather. . .  and  an 
eight-way  power  drivers  seat  with  infal- 
lible memory?  Tilt  steering  column? 
Climate-controlled  air  conditioning? 
More  legroom  than  the  biggest  Cadillac? 
Or  an  inner  quiet  that  shuts  out  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  outer  world? 

No  one.  But  then  again  who  would 


want  to  drive  a  luxury  car  on  a  wet,  slip- 
pery road  without  the  benefits  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  advanced  braking 
systems? 

Anti-lock  braking. , . 
safer  stopping  power. 

Anti-lock  braking  systems  (ABS)  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safety  advances  in  the  automotive 


industry  today 

One  quick  emergency  stop  can  te? 
you  that. 

Hit  the  advanced  anti-lock  braki 
system  (ABS)  available  in  an  all-ni 
Chrysler  Fifth  Avenue  and  your  braki 
skills  increase  noticeably-with  or  wi 
out  your  cooperation.  Because  you  sh 
the  limitations  of  conventional  braki 


'St-e  limited  warrantit   and  restrictions  at  dealer.  Kxcludes  normal  inaintenancc,  adjustments  and  wear  items,  iJedui  iililc  on  iHMcrir.nn  afler  S/fiO.  Based  on  (oiniieliiivc  wanarily 

information  at  lime  of  printing.  JA-jjroom  vs.  Cadillai-  Hrou«liam. 


pery  roads.  Hardly  a  luxury  one  wants  to 

be  without. 


systems. 

With  ABS,  an  electronic  control  unit 
constantly  senses  the  speed  of  each 
wheel  and  determines  the  rate  of  de- 
celeration. When  the  rate  is  too  rapid, 
the  system  correctly  reduces  the  amount 
of  hydraulic  pressure  applied  to  each 
brake... helping  to  prevent  lockup  and 
skidding. 

Equally  important,  Fifth  Avenue's 
ABS  allows  crucial  steering  coritrol  di'' 
ing  emergency  braking  and  can  help  to 
shorten  stopping  distances  on  wet,  slip- 


Chn^sler's  Cn^stal  Ke\'  Program 

BASIC  CAR 
j      WABRANTY 
Covers  entire 

car  except 
normal  upkeep 

OEDUCTIBU                                       -^ 
MAJOR                   YOU  PAY             PWERTRAIH                 IJt^ 
COMPONENTS          FOR  REPAIR               ENGINE                 TunmL-u 
PROTECTION             olmaiof             PROTECTION           oo^i^tlrJL 

compmenu                                     PHOTECTUK 

CHRYSLER 
NEW  YORKER 
FIFTH  AVENUE 

5  YEARS 
50.000 
MILES 

5  YEARS/                                   7  YEARS            7  YEARS 
50.000        '         NONE                70.000        1       100.000 
MILES                                         MILES        |        MILES 

ROLLS  ROYCE 
CORNICHE 

3  YEARS/ 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS/              ^n^ip 
UNLIMITED     1         """"^ 

3  YEARS 
UNLIMITED 

3  YEARS 
UNLIMITED 

MERCEDES 

BENZ 
560  SEL 

4  YEARS 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS/ 
50,000 
MILES 

4  YEARS 
NONE                50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS 
50,000 
MILES 

CADILLAC 
SEDAN 
DEVILLE 

4  YEARS/ 
50.000 
MILES 

4  YEARS 
50,000 
MILES 

S100  AFER 

1  YR   12.000 

MILES 

4  YEARS 
50.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS 
100.000 
MILES 

LINCOLN 
CONTINENTAL 

1  YEAR/ 
12,000 

MILES 

6  YEARS,          $100  AFTER 
60,000        '    1YR   12,000 
MILES                MILES 

6  YEARS 
60.000 
MILES 

6  YEARS 
100,000 

MILES 

Safety  in  milliseconds. 

Chrysler  pioneered  the  extensive  use 
of  driver  air  bags,  and  they  are  standard 
on  Fifth  Avenue-and  every  Chrysler  pas- 
senger car  built  in  the  U.S.  When  sen- 
sors detect  a  front-end  collision  of  more 
than  10  mph,  the  bag  inflates  to  protect 
the  driver's  head  and  chest.  It  happens  in 
50  milliseconds,  about  half  the  time  it 
takes  to  blink  your  eye.  Combined  with  a 
lap/shoulder  belt,  Chrysler  air  bags 
provide  one  of  the  best  safety  restraint 
systems  available  today. 

World's  most  advanced 
transmission. 

Chrysler  believes,  without  question, 
that  engineering  is  the  essence  of  luxury 
That's  why  Fifth  Avenue  also  features 
Ultradrive,  the  world's  first  fully  adap- 
tive, electronically  controlled  four-speed 
automatic  transmission.  Ultradrive 
senses  and  adapts  to  changes  in  speed 
and  driving  li'"  ■''"  ■-  over  140  times  a 
seconr     '  .;.v.  precisely  the  right 

gear  m  pit'cisely  the  '  !ght  moment. 
Result:  a  remarkabh,  smooth  ride  and 
Ln^pressive  fuel  efticiency. 


Crystal  Key. .  .better  protection 
than  Rolls  or  Mercedes. 

Fifth  Avenue  comes 
with  the  most  comprehen- 
sive protection  of  any  lux- 
ury sedan.  Crystal  Key 
Owner  Care  provides 
coverage  from  bumper  to 
bumper  for  5  years  or 
50,000  miles.  It  covers 
engine,  powertrain,  air 
conditioning,  steering, 
suspension,  electrical,  and 
much  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction, advanced  elec- 
tronic components.  Not 
even  Rolls  Royce  or  Mercedes  Benz  can 
match  this  protection.  That's  in  addition 
to  Chrysler's  industry-leading  7/70 
powertrain  protection.  * 

The  new  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth 
Avenue.  Eloquent  and  ample  testimony  to 
Chrysler's  credo... There  is  no  luxury 
without  engineering. 

1^ 


Advanced  anti-lock 
brakiiiK  systt-m  (ABS) 


r/To 

For  information,  please  call 

1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 

Available  at  your  Chrysler-Plymouth  Dealer 


TherelsNo' jxury 
V^'ithout  En^uieering. 


GOLDSMITH 


OCSIGNS       EUZABETH  GAGE 


The  Lion  of  the  Desert  Pin 
with  bi'Coloured  tourmaHnes  and  pearl  earrings 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


Fax  n<i:01-4>'T  4550 


-y 


WllVrSTHK  LINk    lU  rWKKN 
A  NAPKIN   AM)  KSPADKI  LLIS? 


"Zarauz"  espadrille 
in  canvas,  $  150.  "Kenya 
porcelaine  ashtray, 
$300."Rabbit"tie,$95. 
Rectangular  "Art  de 
Vivre"  tablecloth,  $475. 


HERMES 


Available  exclusively  at  !!'■' 
Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drivi  . 
Boston.  The  Heritage  on  I* 
Chicago,  The  Hermes  Boii 
Opening  this  Spring,  Herm 


New  Vo' 
Talm  "• 


F'ARIS 

San  Franrinro.  One  I'nion  Square, 
hopping  Center.  Bouiiqunt  du  Mondr  ti'Hrrmrf  : 

Baltimore.  Nan  IhiKkin. 
Manhaaael.  The  Amrrirana. 
New  York.  Barneys  New  York. 

,       >  nil  or  rail  (HOO)  UI-44HH.  ext.  204. 


I'alii  Alto.  I    Magnin. 
I'hiia(lrl|ihia.  Nan  l)u«kin. 
SeaUlr.  I.  Magtun. 
Shon  Hilli.,  N  J..  Bameyii  New  Y. 
Toronto.  Ha/rllon  Lanes. 


Ml  MRFP 
Mni  Coi-BIRT 


BY 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


BV  APPOINTMtNT 
"iNTlQUE  DEALER 
TOH  M.QLIEES 
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WHAT'S  THE  LINK 

BETWEEN  A  NUTCRACKER 

AND  A  BANANA? 


"Hunann  "  change  pursp 
in  f^odlskin,  $49.T.  "Annna^ 
^/(M('»  m  lamb  siitdr. 
$825.  Leather  covered 
nutcracker,  $.'{30. 


HERMES 

PAKIS 


Available  exclusively  at  Hermes  Storer, 
Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Drive. 
Boston,  The  Heritage  on  the  Cardfi' 
Chicago,  The  Hermes  Boutique  al  '''i; 
Opening  this  Spring,  Hermes  on  Oak  :: 


Dallas  Hiphland  Pn.k  Village 

Hot,  mU:,  TV:..  Royal  H:>-^aiian  aidopping  Ccnf.i 

"•^        ;:    rh*"'   .:'•     i-.n  roi-i  Oak. 

i<ew  York,  i  i       ■>  i7th  Street. 

PalmiS/il'Ji-.  Worth  Avenue. 

VLsil  the  Hermei  Rouliqiie  '•i-'"- 


San  IrnnriiKo.  One  I'nion  Square. 
nouliqiiis  du  Monde  d'Hermes : 
■'  '■  Nnn  Dunlin. 

rill"  Amrricana. 
-    Barneys  New  York. 

iiiH))  441-4488.  eti.  21)4 


Palo  Alto.  I   Magnin. 
I'hiladrlphia.  Nan  Duakin. 
.S<^atll<-.  I.  Mapnin. 
Short  Hill«,  N.J.,  Barney.  Nr«  V. 
I  iironlo.  Mazelton  I^ne«. 
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GIORGD  ARMANI 

fil.")  Mudixin  Avenue,  New  York   •  4.'W)  \<».  Ko<le<>  Drive,  lt«'verly  Hills 
•   ll.'i  VaisI  Oak  Slre^'^t,  (>hi(;ugo  •    I.")0  Worth  Avenue.  Palm  IJ«'a<-h   • 
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Prague  Unveiled 

Who  would  have  suspected  that,  in 
1990,  the  standard  history  ot 
twentieth-century  art  could  he 
grossly  incomplete?  Czecht)slo- 
vakia,  whose  peaceful  revolution 
last  fall  was  led  hy  writers,  actors,  and  art- 
ists— the  country  responsible  for  Kafka, 
Kupka,  and  the  term  "bohemian" — has  a 
rich  cultural  heritage  that  has  been  kept 
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away  from  Western  eyes  all  these  years  by 
prewar  Nazi  annexation  and  postwar 
Communist  rule. 

"C:ech  Modernism:  1900-1945,"  orga- 
nized by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Houston,  confirms  our  long-held  suspi- 
cions that  Prague,  not  just  Paris,  Berlin, 
Moscow,  and  Vienna,  mattered.  The 
show  is  so  vast  that  in  New  York  this  spring 
it  will  be  split  among  the  Brooklyn  Muse- 
um (painting  and  sculpture),  the  Interna- 
tional Center  of  Photography,  and  Antho- 
logy Film  Archives. 

Czech  artists  espoused  avant-gardism 
without  sacrificing  emotional  imager^', 
and  they  did  not  simply  emulate:  they  syn- 
thesized, and,  remarkably,  they  often  an- 
ticipated developments  elsewhere.  How 
many  of  us  know  that  they  inci)rporated 
stray  materials  at  the  same  time  the  French 
Cubists  did,  or  explored  psychic  puKesses 
before  the  Surrealists,  or  anticipated  the 
obsolescence  ot  unique  originals  before 
anyone  else.' 

As  early  as  1900,  Vojtech  Preissig  trans- 
ferred prints  of  tobacco  leaves  and  soon 
afterward  made  abstract  constructions  ot 
tape,  string,  pine  needles,  and  .sandpaper. 
Josef  Vachal,  whose  Sutunic  Invoauum  (ca. 
1909)  depicts  skull-bearing  trees,  drew  in  a 
mediumistic  way  and  carved  utilitarian 
objects  that  expressed  a  primitivism  com- 
pletely different  from  Picasso's.  In  1911 
Otto  Gutfrcund  made  the  second-ever 
cubist  sculpture  (Pic.isso's  was  tirst). 

In  fact,  Prague,  an  early  center  ot  Ex- 
pressionism,  became   the  C'enrral   Huro- 


A  Czech  art  show  re- 
writes history:  leh,  a 
primitivism  other  than 
Picasso's,  from  Vachal; 
first  neon  sculpture, 
1936,  by  Pesanek. 


pean  capital  of  cubism  atter  1910.  7T»e  apt- 
ly named  painter  Bohumil  Kubista  com- 
bined the  two  movements  in  his  Hanged 
Man.  Cubism  tcK)k  such  a  hold  on  the  city 
that  architects  designed  cubist  buildings 
and  craftsmen  made  cubist  tumiture. 

Surrealism  wa>  made  to  work  with  Func- 
tii>nalism  in  a  uniquely  Czech  style  called 
Artihcialism.  In  1918  the  Tvrdosijni,  or 
"Stubborn  Ones"  (a 
name  recently  resur- 
rected  by  a  new 
group  of  y  o u  n  II 
Czech  artists),  based 
their  art  on  ideas  ot  .i 
collective  uncon- 
scious, and  atter 
1920  the  Devetsil 
group  countered 
with  the  ct)ncept  ot  a 
collective  con- 
sciousness that 
joined  mech.ini- 
cal  revolution 
with  poetic  reve- 
l.ition.  The  Arriti- 
cialists  adopted  the 
means  ot  inech.ini 
cal  repri)ductu>n 
(airbrush  and 
stencil,  scientific 
micri>plioto  or 
aerial  imagery) 
tor  irrational 
ends .  J  iiulrK  I 
Styrsky's  more  than 
surreal  Trauma  of 
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AN  ON-GOING  THING. 


Suppose,  today,  you  made  the  decision  to 
purchase  an  Infiniti  Q45  luxury  sedan  or  M30 
sports  coupe. 

Now  race  ahead  in  your  imagination  to  the 
year  1995. 

Based  on  our  continuing  commitment  to  cus- 
tomer service,  this  is  what  those  five  years  of 
ownership  might  be  like. 

In  those  five  years,  Infiniti  will  have  contacted 
you  regularly  to  make  certain  that  your  car  is 
living  up  to  your  expectations  and  that  your 
ownership  experience  has  remained  positive. 

Minor  service  procedures,  every  repair,  visits 
to  the  dealership— for  whatever  reason— will 
be  kept  as  partof  a  computerized  file. .  .a  per- 
sonal history  of  your  Infiniti.  Should  you  move 
from  the  area;  should  you  require  service 
elsewhere,  that  file  can  be  called  up  by  any 
other  Infiniti  dealer  in  the  country. 

We  hope  with  this  approach  to  ensure  stead- 
ily higher  levels  of  service  over  your  years  of 
own^Tship. 


Along  these  lines,  Infiniti  will  have  a  roadside 
assistance  and  warranty  program*  that  will 
exceed  the  standards  for  such  service  ac- 
tivities. Additionally^  Infiniti  will  encourage 
and  reward  high  levels  of  customer  satisfac- 
tion achievement  from  our  dealers. 

Infiniti  dealership  employees  will  attend 
periodic  training  and  career  development 
programs.  They  are  modeled  after  training 
curricula  designed  for  many  of  America's 
most  progressive  customer-oriented  retailers 
and  service  companies. 

We  believe  that  an  Infiniti  is  not  simply  an 
automobile,  it  is  an  automobile  and  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  the  highest  level  of  service  for 
as  long  as  you  own  the  automobile. 

If  you  believe  there's  some  merit  to  this 
approach,  or  if  this  is  the  kind  of  approach  that 
you'd  like  to  know  more  about,  call  us  for 
the  name  of  the  Infiniti  dealer  nearest  you: 
1-800-826-6500. 

Thank  you. 
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Birth  IS  one  of  the  wonderful  revelations  of 
this  show. 

The  photography  show,  too,  is  a  revela- 
tion, full  of  powerful,  avant-garde  works. 
Frantisek  Drtikol,  Josef  Sudek,  Jaromir 
Funke,  Frantisek  Vohecky,  and  others  all 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  the  medium, 
experimenting  with  photograms,  photo- 
montage, scratched  negatives,  even  ma- 
nipulated emulsion. 

And  Czech  cinema  proves  to  he  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  innovative  in  the 
world.  "Live  photographs"  were  first 
shown  in  Bohemia  in  1896,  just  months 
after  the  Lumiere  brothers  showed  theirs. 
The  first  essay  to  recognize  film  as  an  art 
form  appeared  in  a  Czech  literary-  magazine 
in  1908,  a  decade  before  this  radical  idea 
was  suggested  anywhere  else. 

Above  all,  what  is  most  extraordinary 
about  Czech  art  is  its  fusion  of  different 
media:  the  crossover  between  painting  and 
photography,  film  and  theater,  art  and 
performance  (artists  and  writers  were  per- 
forming absurdist  cabaret  in  1905).  Many 
of  these  Czech  multimedia  works,  and  the 
ideas  behind  them,  seem  startlingly  con- 
temporary-. With  this  show,  the  stor>'  of 
modem  art  will  change  forever. 

— Kim  Levin 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  modesty  in  John  Szarkowski's  introduction  to  the  catalog  for  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Arf  s  "Photography  until  Now"  exhibition  and  none  whatsoever  in  the  intentions  of  the  show 
itself.  Billed  as  a  "celebration  of  the  150  years  of  photography,"  the  exhibition  of  around  275  pictures, 
which  will  be  in  New  York  until  May  29,  attempts  nothing  less  than  a  reassessment  of  the  history  of  the 
medium,  the  museum's  first  comprehensive  attempt  since  Beaumont  Newhall's  definitive  1949  chroni- 
cle "Photography  from  1839  to  the  Present  Day."  For  himself,  says  Szarkowski,  the  director  of  the 
department  of  photography  for  the  museum,  a  history  of  photographic  craft  or  technology  is  a  subject  he 
would  not  consider  himself  "competent  to  essay."  Instead  he  has  chosen  to  "sketch  out"  a  history 
"organized  according  to  patterns  of  technological  change,"  all,  as  he  says,  "in  the  hope  that  this 
approach  will  allow  the  art  of  photography  to  be  seen  not  as  a  special  case  ...  but  rather ...  as  that 
work  that  embodies  the  clearest,  most  eloquent  expression  of  photography's  historic  and  continuing 
search  for  a  renewed  and  vitol  identity."  — Hal  H'mson 


Complex 


"What  do  an  undersize  public  building, 
an  insurance-company  office,  a  Victorian 
house,  and  a  YMCA  have  in  common?" 
This  is  a  question  that  Michael  Graves 
may  well  have  asked  himself  when,  as  an 
architecture  professor  at  Princeton  Uni- 


versity, he  had  to  draft  a  vision  of  the 
Newark  Museum.  His  plans — for  a  reno- 
vation of  the  tour  disparate  buildings — 
went  on  view  at  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art's  show  in  1969  "The  New  Museum," 
across  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York. 

Graves  has  gone  on  to  become  famous 
internationally,  but  he  has  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Newark  project.  A 
newlv  renovated  Newark  Museum,   de- 


signed by  Graves,  opened  this  past  No- 
vember. Creating  the  striking  building  we 
see  could  not  have  been  an  easy  or  a  glam- 
orous commission  for  Graves.  He  had  not 
only  to  unif>-  four  buildings  of  different 
periods  and  styles  but  also  to  bring 
together  a  funky  mix  of  collections:  a  mini 
zoo,  a  numismatic  collection,  ethnologi- 
cal materials,  classical  and  Oriental  col- 
lections, decorative  arts,  and  American 
painting  and  sculpture,  including  folk  art. 
(The  permanent  collection  was  a  pioneer 
in  acquiring  and  exhibiting  the  work  of 
living  American  artists,  particularly  that 
of  African-American  artists  since  the 
1930s.  Among  its  prized  pieces  are  the  five 
panels  of  Joseph  Stella's  1920-22  The 
Voice  of  the  City  of  New  York  Interpreted, 
and  two  surviving  murals  painted  in  the 
1930s  by  Arshile  Gorky  as  a  WPA  project 
for  Newark  Airport.) 

Graves  has  unified  these  many  diverse 
elements  with  an  interior  visual  decorative 
program  that  relies  heavily  on  natural  light 
to  direct  movement  from  one  space  to  the 
next.  He  has  opened  up  the  original  skylit 
courtyard,  built  a  tall  hall  as  a  side  entr>'. 

Form  follows  function:  Graves's  three-story  atrium 
unites  four  buildings  of  the  new  Newark  Museum. 
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and,  in  the  North  Wing,  added  a  hold  new- 
vertical  atrium.  He  has  made  the  most  ot 
the  museum's  original  architectural  ele- 
ments, leaving,  tor  instance,  the  original 
Jar\is  Hunt  iconic  "front  door,"  facing 
Newark's  Washington  Park,  as  the  mu- 
seum's main  enrr\-. 

Graves  has  brought  back  an  architec- 
ture of  rooms,  diverse  yet  related,  con- 
nected with  strong  statements  carrsing  the 
Graves  "signature."  The  result  is  a  bold 
symbol  of  commitment  to  change  in  a  cirs' 
that  for  almost  two  decades  has  suffered 
from  appalling  urban  decay  and  economic 
abandonment. 

— Peter  C.  Papademetriou 


sketch  on  a  paper  napkin. 

Since  1967,  when  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  grouped  his  pictures  with  those  of 
Gar>'  Winogrand  and  Diane  Arbus  in  its 
epoch-making  "New  Documents"  show, 
Friedlander  has  been  acknowledged  as  a 
master  oi  this  particular  form  of  on-the- 
run  artistry-.  Bom  in  Aberdeen,  Washing- 
ton, in  1934,  and  raised  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  he  began  his  professic^nal  ca- 
reer at  fourteen,  and,  ever  since,  he  has 
wheeled  his  auto  from  Chippewa  Falls  to 
Kansas  City,  from  Knoxville  to  Galves- 
ton, collecting  notes  on  the  great  Ameri- 
can jumble.  His  favorite  subjects  are  store 
windows,  where  the  elements  pile  on  top 


No  obvious  subjects:  the  photographer  Lee  Friedlander  trains  the  eye  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  street  life. 


Bebop  Images 


There  is  a  jagged,  free-tor-all  music  pulsmg 
through  Lee  Friedlander's  pictures.  A 
child  of  Charlie  Parker  and  Walker  Evans, 
this  snapshot  pioneer,  whose  retrospective 
"Like  a  One-Eyed  Cat"  runs  through  April 
1  at  the  Corcoran,  in  Washington,  has  an 
unfailing  eye  for  the  scrambled  beauty  of 
roadside  lite.  What  structures  his  images  is 
his  love  of  disarray;  they  are  rhythmic 
studies  of  man  and  nature  in  messy  profu- 
sion. Turning  hi^  back  on  the  picturesque. 
Friedlander  takes  his  images  straight,  as  he 
finds  them,  with  ■  imposing  a  pattt  "n  on 
what  the  eye  disc*  There  are  no  It  a  e- 

ly  "art"  images  here.  These  are  persona! 
jottings,  captured  as  effortlessly  as  a  pencil 


of  one  another  in  a  wild  clutter  of  shoes, 
flowerpots,  hand-scribbled  ads,  shadows, 
and  reflections.  Or  street  scenes,  where 
the  cars  all  seem  headed  in  opposing  direc- 
tions and  the  sidewalks  are  tangled  with 
furious,  inexplicable  activity. 

Passage  almost  always  seems  blocked  on 
these  streets,  and  that  is  what  Friedlander 
loves.  His  images  are  free-flowing  and  Ivri- 
cal;  they  are  squashed  and  abrupt  and  tilled 
with  tension.  About  the  closest  thing  to 
elegance  in  a  Friedlander  picture  mav  be 
the  pt)rtrait  of  a  black  ptHnJle  he  tiK)k  in 
1980.  Sometimes,  his  images  are  so  dense 
and  the  balance  in  them  so  volatile  that 
they  seem  on  the  verge  of  flying  apart. 
Other  shots,  like  the  one  he  took  of  an 
entrance  sign  in  Kent'    ky  in  1977,  appear 


almost  perilously  simple.  But  the  prosaic, 
the  commonplace  and  the  perishable,  is 
Friedlander's  gold.  He  prides  himself  on 
pointing  out  what  everyone  else  has  over- 
kK)ked.  His  images  are  crammed  with  droll 
little  jokes  and  odd  congruities — found 
wonders.  And  he  loves  to  make  us  search 
through  his  pictures  wondering  what  it  was 
that  caught  his  eye.  In  one  Paris  street 
scene,  there  is  no  obvious  subject,  yet 
somehow  the  picture,  with  its  crisscrossing 
energ>-,  is  irresistible. 

In  his  self-portraits,  he  comes  across  as  a 
heavy-lidded,  sheik-of-Araby-tyf)e — a  guy 
whose  life  is  as  unstructured  as  his  pictures 
and  who  looks  a  little  exhausted  from  the 
effort  required  to  hold  it  all  together, 
^'hat  attracts  him,  it  seems,  is  imperma- 
nence.  and  in  choosing  his  interests  he  has 
played  to  photography's  strengths.  He  is 
there,  with  his  camera,  for  the  rootless 
instant  that  presents  itself.  None  of  this 
stutt,  his  pictures  tell  us,  will  be  here  for 
long.  Nothing  is  for  posterity".  Even,thing 
in  his  face — and  his  pictures — seems  to 
say,  "Just  passing  through." 

— Hal  Hinson 


Winter  Roses 


The  monosyllabic  months  have  finally  re- 
turned, but  spring,  alas,  has  not.  In  Phila- 
delphia, however,  nature  will  be  stood  on 
her  ear  for  a  few  days  while  flowers  of  every 
season  grow  together  in  a  prc^miscuc^us 
confusion — the  delphiniums  and  roses  of 
June,  the  phlox  and  lilies  of  August,  the 
asters  oi  September.  Winter  be  damned  I 

The  Philadelphia  Flower  Show,  which 
has  been  regularlv  conducted  since  1829, 
once  more  displays,  in  six  acres  crowded 
under  one  roof,  all  the  prides  and  passions, 
the  freaks  and  fancies  of  an  army  of  dedi- 
cated gardeners.  Their  floral  prodigies  are 
spread  out  on  all  sides  to  receive  the 
crowd's  admiration  and  perhaps,  from 
their  peers,  envy,  even  scorn. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  this  year's 
show  is  a  "British  t\pe"  formal  rose  garden 
featuring — besides  balustrades,  pergolas, 
statues,  a  pcwl,  and  a  fountain — nine  spe- 
cies of  roses:  hybrid  teas,  shrubs,  trees, 
climbers,  and  miniatures  used  as  under- 
planting.  Surely  this  is  in  the  Edwardian 
style  rather  more  than  in  that  of  up-to-date 
English  gardens,  which  are  likelv  tti  over- 
flow with  lolling,  seething  old-fashioned 
roses  that  do  not  require  three  gardeners 
and  anxious  spraving  against  black  spot. 
Never  mind;  in  early  March,  this  elegant 
garden  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  One  ri>se  is 
named  (or  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  (a 
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Tke  Royal  Viking  Sun,  rateJ  the  world's  hed  ship 
hy  Berlitz.  ConJe  Nasi  Traveler  and  Travel: 
Holidau  hoth  rate  Royal  Viking  Line  number  one. 


I 


t  tour  points  on  the  globe,  every  day  of  tKe  year,  tKe 
ships  of  Royal  X'^ihing  Line  stand  as  gleaming  out- 
posts of  serendipitous  merriment,  uncnarted  joy, 
and  all  manner  of  miscellaneous  wonderment. 

Each  ship  is  rated  five-stars-plus.  Each  hears  a  staff 
skilled  at  making  amazing  acts  of  kindness  seem  like 
everyday  occurrences.  Which,  of  course,  they  are. 

So  should  you  ever  feel  that  the  world's  stockpile  of 
magic  is  dwindling,  please  consider:  at  this  very 
moment  a  pianist  is  playing  in  the  trackless  Pacific 
while,  in  the  Atlantic,  a  tahle  is  heing  set  with  fine 
silver.  In  theiasman  Sea  a  toast  is  heing  proposed 
while,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  cloudless  moon 
a  man  in  white  gloves     ^asts  a  spell  on  a  couple  from  Vermont,  in  a  place 

,  where  miracles,  quite  literally,  never  cease. 

serves  tea.  '  ^  •" 

For  directions,  please  contact  your  courteous 

travel  agent,  or  phone  (800)  426-0821  for  a  copy 
In  the  harbor  at  (  ir»r>r»  r^ 

ot  our  IvVU  Lruise 

Leningrad,  Dom       Atlas.  We  look  forward 

to  seeing  you  on  hoard 

Perignon  1Q82 
materializes. 


V 'jj  A  ustralia  s 

Great  Barrier  Reef, 


Within  view  of 

the  African  coast,  fresh 

strawberries  appear. 

Miracles  ?  Magic  ? 
Yes,  ana  yes. 


RA    SOUTHAMPTON    MAUI    PIG" 


NBLAS  ISLANDS    BORA  BORA    ST  THOMAS    BOMBAY    SINGAP 
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Clean  is  beautiful:  a  special  process  restores  the  rich  hues  of  antique  tapestries. 


pink-and-white  hybrid  tea),  and  Princess 
Caroline  will  be  on  hand  (her  mother  was 
a  Philadelphia  Kelly,  after  all),  repre- 
senting her  principality's  garden  club. 

After  eight  days,  all  will  vanish  over- 
night, leaving  the  world  to  its  sleet  and  tar- 
dy blizzards,  and  the  crafty  nurserymen  to 
their  elaborate,  patient  deceit — "forc- 
ing," or  fooling,  next  year's  roses  into 
blooming  three  months  too  soon.  (The 
Philadelphia  Flower  Show.  March  11-18. 
Sunday,  J  0-6;  Monday-Saturday,  10- 
9:30.  Adults,  $9.50;  children,  $4.75.) 
— Eve  Auchincloss 


Out,  Damned  Spot; 

Tapestries  are  now  being  bought  up  by 
Americans  as  fast  as  they  can  roll  them. 
Aubussons  and  Gobelins  that  formerly 
warmed  the  walls  of  Europe's  finest  cha- 
teaux are  now  hanging  as  artworks  inTex- 
as  ranches  and  Manhattan  penthouses. 

Prices  have  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  Stan  Olshefski,  Amer- 
ican director  of  Chevalier,  Inc.  The  New 
York  City  branch  of  the  Parisian  gallery 
decided  to  ease  the  collector's  biggest  bur- 
dens: cleaning  and  re- 
storing. Last  month  the 
concern  opened  a  modern 
conservation  facility  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut, 
modeled  on  one  in  France. 
The  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  it  boasts  an  ex- 
clusive machine  that  cleans 
tapestries  flat  without  bend- 
ing fragile  fibers,  and  hy- 
drates them  on  a  flat  screen 
using  a  monitored  vacuumed 
system.  A  team  of  restorers 
stands  ready  to  repair  any 
worn  spots  or  holes,  recon- 
structing weaves.  The  cost 
varies,  starting  at  $1,000,  but 

In  Philadelphia,  homage  to  the  rose, 
that  complex,  ancient  beauty,  with  its 
silky  blossoms  and  thorny  armor. 


now  tapestry  lovers  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic can  enjoy  the  same  expertise  the 
Louvre,  the  Crillon,  and  Christie's  have 
come  to  rely  on  overseas.  Or  they  can  send 
their  serfs  to  the  nearest  stream.  (For  infor- 
mation, call2l2'249'3922.) 

— Kathleen  Beckett-Young 


MardiQras 


Antiquing 


L\)  not  let  its  aristocratic  name  fool  you: 
Royal  Street,  lined  with  magnolia  trees, 
pink  stucco,  eighteenth-century  fagades, 
hand-wrought  iron  balconies,  and  all  the 
charms  of  New  Orleans's  French  Quarter, 
may  well  be  the  easiest-going  high-quality 
antiques  row  in  any  American  city.  The 
keepers  of  the  forty-some  shops  between 
Iberville  and  Dumaine  are  far  too  friendly 
to  be  convincingly  highfalutin.  Many  of 
the  amiable  merchants,  including  the 
fourth-generation  owners  of  Moss  An- 
tiques, live  above  their  stores  and  relax  in 
their  off-hours  in  the  fern-draped  court- 
yards behind  the  row  of  shops. 

The  dean  of  the  street  is  genteel  Henry 
Stern,  ninety-four,  in  business  here  since 
1918  and  as  valuable  a  find  as  any  of  the 
Meissen  porcelains  or  European  furniture 
at  Henry  Stern  Antiques.  Just  up  the  road 
past  Raymond  H.  Weill  Rare  Stamps  lies 
Manheim  Galleries,  a  building  that  was 


Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  where  southern  hospitali- 
ty is  truly  a  living  art. 

originally  a  bank,  then  became  a  bordello, 
and  today  houses  fine  European  imports 
and  a  prize  jade  collection.  Rumor  has  it, 
though,  that  Mr.  Manheim  is  loath  to  part 
with  his  real  treasure,  a  Fsi  Tu  jade  pagoda. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  three  cniftsmen 
spent  more  than  sixty  years  carving  it  from 
one  solid  piece  of  pale  green  stone  for  the 
king  of  Burma,  who  presented  it  to  the 
empen)r  of  CJhina.  But  as  one  employee 
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reminds,  "We  do  have  our  price"  (an  esti- 
mated $425,000). 

Not  all  of  Royal  Street's  cache  comes 
from  such  a  rarefied  world.  The  Gallery  for 
Fine  Photography  has  original  prints  by 
E.  J.  Bellocq,  Diane  Arbus,  and  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson.  Nor  is  everything  on 
Royal  Street  for  sale.  The  Historic  New 
Orleans  Collection,  a  treasure  of  a  mu- 
seum in  a  complex  of  buildings  one  of 
which  was  once  home  to  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, houses  the  records  on  every  building 
in  the  Vieux  Carre.  It  contains  maps, 
paintings,  photographs,  and  manuscripts 
pertaining  to  New  Orleans  history.  On 
display  is  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Leila  Williams, 
who  bequeathed  her  family  fortune  for  the 
maintaining  of  this  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant collection.  To  outsiders,  the  gesture 
may  seem  a  mere  formality;  but  on  a  street 
where  hospitality  is  a  living  art,  it  is  the 
least  they  could  do.  — Joe  Dolce 


Theater   

FOR  THE  Masses 

The  fifty-dollar  ticket  has  become  com- 
monplace on  Broadway.  So  have  Stanley 
E.  Tannen's  free  performances  and  con- 
certs, now  in  their  ninth  season  in  New 
York.  In  the  series,  topflight  artists  such  as 
Raul  Julia,  Geraldine  Page,  John  Malko- 
vich,  Jason  Robards,  Arthur  Miller,  and 
Colleen  Dewhurst  give  lunch-hour  read- 
ings of  works  to  packed  houses.  Holding  its 
performances  in  midtown  churches  and 
libraries,  Free  Theatre  Productions  offers 
actors,   writers,   and  musicians  informal 

FTP  gets  stars,  like  Whoopi  Goldberg,  to  read  classics 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  Broadway. 


and  surprisingly  intimate  venues  for  pre- 
senting their  selection  of  great  literature, 
drama,  poetry,  and  music.  "Sometimes  it's 
better  than  in  a  theater.  The  pressure  is  off 
to  be  'on,'  "  notes  Tannen,  who  founded 
FTP  in  1982  and  has  run  it  on  a  shoestring 
ever  since. 

If  his  budget  is  tiny — just  $100,000 
since  he  began — Tannen's  goals  for  the 
program,  "to  promote  literacy,  the  arts, 
and  cultural  democracy,"  are  ambitious. 
Indeed,  rapt  audiences  at  Free  Theatre 
Productions  events  include  office  workers, 
retirees,  and  hundreds  of  high-school  stu- 
dents. But  the  former  marketing  director 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  who  di- 
rects FTP  from  a  tiny  East  Side  studio  and 
has  his  wife,  Elvira,  act  as  treasurer,  admits 
that  the  program  cannot  survive  on  its 
past,  hand-to-mouth  financing.  Now,  af- 
ter fifty  productions,  Tannen  is  still  hop- 
ing to  find  stable  underwriting.  "Only  a 
small  percentage  of  New  Yorkers  goes  to 
the  theater,"  Tannen  says.  "You  can't  just 
talk  about  democracy."      — Daniel  Cohen 


"Tru"  Grit 


Watching  Truman  Capote  play  the  profes- 
sional lit-bitch  on  talk  shows,  one  wonders 
what  the  nature  of  his  legendary  charm 
could  possibly  have  been.  In  Tru,  Rt)bert 
Morse  supplies  the  answer,  revealing  the 
loving,  vulnerable  child  in  Capote,  as 
needy  of  giving  affection  as  of  receiving  it. 
Morse  is  terrific  in  this  one-man  show:  two 
1975  evenings  chez  Capote  just  befi)re 
(Christmas  and  just  after  the  Esquire  publi- 
cation of  the  excerpt  from  Answered 
Prayers  in  which  Capote  skewered  all  liis 
society-women  friends.   C.apote  always 


A  hero  of  our  times: 

Robert  Morse,  in  a 

one-man  show, 

reveals  Truman 

Capote's  poignant 

courage. 

claimed  that  he  was 
surprised  by  the  la- 
dies' outrage — he 
was  a  writer,  after 
all;  what  did  they 
expect?  He  seems  to 
have  believed  this  defense,  but  of  course 
by  1975  he  was  only  a  part-time  writer; 
full-time  he  was  a  social  parasite,  paying 
with  his  lively  company  for  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  the  superrich.  No  wonder 
he  made  the  hero  of  Answered  Prayers  a 
male  whore.  His  betrayal  of  his  wealthy 
friends  was  a  spasm  of  self-revulsion,  a  sell- 
out's revenge  on  himself  and  his  buyers. 

Jay  Presson  Allen's  script  (adapted  from 
Capote's  letters,  interviews,  and  auto- 
biographical fiction)  only  suggests  this. 
Morse's  performance  realizes  it.  Lounging 
around  his  U.N.  Plaza  apartment  (David 
Mitchell's  superb  re-creation:  a  cage  for  its 
rare  bird),  he  is  an  aging  man  still  deter- 
mined to  be  a  sprite.  This  could  be  either 
ghastly  or  cloying,  but  Morse  makes  it  val- 
iant. His  Capote  is  lonely  and  wounded 
but  tough,  a  scrapper.  Capote's  mistake 
was  not  wanting  to  bite  the  jeweled  hands 
that  fed  him  but  expecting  to  be  loved  for 
it  afterward.  Allen's  script  catches  him  as 
the  recognition  of  what  he  has  done  is 
starting  to  sink  in.  The  drama  of  the  eve- 
ning is  in  Morse's  ever  vainer  attempts  to 
deny  his  new  reality. 

Morse  is  a  master  of  avoiding  obvious 
spots  for  pathos  and  then,  while  apparent- 
ly on  secure  emotional  ground,  stumbling 
in  sudden  pain.  He  has  Capote's  eccentric 
mannerisms  and  the  defiantly  peculiar 
voice  (and  Kevin  Haney's  extraordinary 
makeup  job  makes  him  resemble  Capote 
more  than  1  would  have  thought  possible). 
But  this  is  a  characterization,  not  an  im- 
personation. Morse's  Capote  is  a  man  get- 
ting lost  in  the  shadows  of  his  own  life,  yet 
his  denial  of  the  darkness  is  not  just  fool- 
ish; it  is  heroic  too.  (At  the  Booth.) 

— Lloyd  Rose 
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This  YEAR,  THE 

EDITORS  OF 
MOTOR  TREND 
MAGAZINE  DID 
SOMETHING  THEY 


HAVEN'T  DONE  IN 

38  YEARS:  They 

BESTOWED   THEIR    HIGHEST   HONOR 
ON  A  LUXURY  SEDAN.     OnE  WITH  V-8 

POWER.   One  with  a  ride  that's  f 

LINCOLN. 


.%r  SINCE  1952 

HAS  A  LUXURY  SEDAN 

BEEN  NAMED 

MOTOR  TRENDS 

CAROFTHEYEAR 

lNrRDDUCING'raE1990 
UNCOm  TOWN  CAR. 


QUIETER  AND 
SMOOTHER  THAN 

E\TR.  And  one 

MORE  spacious 
than  ANY  OTHER 


CAR  >'OU  CAN  OWN. 
The  NEW  LINCOLN 

A    TOWN  CAR.  Motor  trend's  1990 
car  of  the  year.   for  a  town  car 
catalog,  call  1  800  446-8888. 
What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 


CONNOISSEUR^S  WORLD 


Nimble  Novelist 

Were  Michael  Frayn  ever  to  turn  to  a  life  of 
crime,  he  would  surely  be  a  pickpt:)cket. 
Not  for  him  the  thematic  bludgeons  or  sty- 
listic artillery  favored  by  more-ponderous 
writers.  Be  it  in  the  deft  comedy  of  his 
plays  Alphabetical  Order  and  Noises  Off,  or 
the  needling  subversion  of  his  novel  Sweet 
Dreams,  Frayn's  light  touch  never  falters — 
his  art  moves  as  quickly  as  a  thief's  hand. 


Michael  Frayn's 
seriously  comic 
new  novel  is 
0  wonderful  bag 
of  tricks. 


Frayn's  latest  novel,  The  Trickoflt  (Vik- 
ing;$17.95) ,  finds  the  Britisher  at  his  most 
lightheartedly  weighty.  The  hero,  Rich- 
ard Dunnett,  is  a  British  academic  whose 
"lifework"  is  the  literary  output  of  a  wom- 
an he  calls  JL,  a  lauded  writer  in  the  ach- 
ingly  moral  mold  of  Iris  Murdoch  or  Doris 
Lessing.  Through  a  series  of  letters  written 
to  a  friend  "exiled"  in  Melbourne,  Dun- 
nett charts  his  relationship  with  JL,  from 
their  first  night  together  (after  she  talks  to 
his  university  class)  through  their  unlikely 
marriage  and  his  own  attempt  to  write  fic- 
tion. In  the  process,  he  goes  from  being  the 
dutiful,  if  proprietary  critic  of  her  work  to 


being  a  neurotic  low-level  tyrant  who 
wants  to  shut  his  wife  off  from  the  outside 
world  and  inflict  his  own  ideas  on  her  nov- 
els. Which  is  to  say,  Dunnett  is  a  frustrated 
writer  who  has  never  learned  (as  he  con- 
descendingly puts  it)  the  "conjuring  trick" 
of  writing  fiction. 

Frayn  has  long  been  fascinated  by  the 
slippery  byways  of  consciousness,  all  the 
concepts  and  mind  pictures  with  which 
people  make  themselves  foolish  if  not 
downright  crazy.  In  The  Trick  of  It,  Rich- 
ard Dunnett  is  the  spiritual  kin  of  Pale 
Fire's  Kinbote  and  (at  a  lower  level)  Salieri 
in  Amadeus — men  who  feel  themselves 
excluded  from  the  real  mysteries  of  cre- 
ation and  wind  up  trapped  inside  their 
own,  private  torment.  Dunnett  not  only 
does  not  know  the  trick  of  making  art,  but 
he  makes  himself  a  sucker  for  life's  trickery 
as  well.  And  the  real  trick  of  Frayn's  novel 
is  that,  while  it  hilariously  dissects  Dun- 
nett's  egocentric  self-deceptions,  it  also 
makes  us  feel  compassion  for  the  inadequa- 
cy that  produces  them.  By  the  end,  The 
Trick  of  It  has  become  a  sly,  oddly  touching 
little  comedy,  one  of  those  rare  novels  that 
are  light  without  being  empty.  Indeed,  it  is 
Frayn's  great  gift  that  he  is  a  serious  writer 
who  is  impossible  to  catch  in  the  act  of 
being  serious.  — John  Powers 


Petersburg  Pop 

Not  surprisingly,  in  light  of  recent  events, 
we  are  now  getting  hands-across-the-Urals 
dance  collaborations,  one  of  the  first  being 
August  Pace,  with  choreography  by  the 
seventy-year-old  American  grand  master 
Merce  Cunningham  and  decor  by  a  twen- 
ty-three-year-old Russian  painter  who 
calls  himself  Afrika.  (His  mother  called 
him  Sergei  Bugaev.) 

Afrika  is  one  of  a  group  of  young  Lenin- 
grad artists  whose  dual  gods  seem  to  be 
Constructivism  and  Pop.  He  hooked  up 
with  Cunningham  through  John  Cage, 
Cunningham's  longtime  collaborator  and 
companion.  Cage  went  to  Leningrad  in 
1988  to  hear  a  concert  of  his  work  by  the 
Bolshoi  Ensemble.  (Cage  being  played  by 
a  Russian  orchestra!  You  still  can't  quite 
get  it  into  your  head.)  Acct^rding  to  Afri- 
ts Cage  "was  interested  in  'Russian  anar- 
chy,' "  and  "for  some  reason"  he  had  been 
recommended  to  him.  Afrika  took  CJage  to 
his  studio  and  showed  him  his  work.  In 
turn,  the  following  spring  Afrika  came  to 
New  York  and  was  invited  to  CJage  and 
Cunningham's  apartment  for  "four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rice  served  with  some  weirdly 


textured  substance  made  from  soybeans." 
(Cage  is  a  dedicated  macrobiotic  cook.) 
The  upshot  was  a  commission  to  design 
Cunningham's  new  piece. 

Afrika  went  home,  and  a  few  months 
later,  in  a  battered  mailing  tube,  the  de- 
signs arrived.  On  a  roll  of  ghastly  salmon- 
colored  wallpaper  (paper  and  canvas  are 
scarce  in  the  USSR)  were  painted  the  cos- 
tume designs:  a  long  row  of  figures  in  white 
suits  (the  men)  and  black  suits  (the  wom- 
en), each  with  a  big  number  on  his/her 
back.  On  a  separate  roll  of  wallpaper,  but 
this  time  on  the  back,  was  the  set  design,  a 
big  square  of  white  decorated  with  a  lineup 
of  cute  little  items — a  rocket  ship,  a  house, 
a  fish,  a  car,  a  butterfly,  a  ball — drawn  as  if 
by  a  child.  (The  art  critic  Jed  Perl  recently 
wrote  that  Afrika  enjoys  pretending  "that 
he's  a  little  old  Russian  folk  artist  who  has 
somehow  heard  about  modern  art.") 
These,  lilce  the  costumes,  are  in  two  sets, 
each  numbered  one  to  seven,  with  a 
shared  eighth.  But  if  you  go  to  see  August 
Pace — the  Cunningham  company  is  tour- 
ing New  England  in  late  February,  will 
have  its  annual  New  York  season  March 
13-25,  and  will  then  spend  April  in  Hol- 
land and  Italy— don't  get  clever  and  try  to 
find  correspondences  between  the  activi- 
ties of  dancer  number  5  and  the  content  of 
little  toy  picture  number  5.  As  usual 
with  Cunningham,  much  of  the 
movement  has  been  assigned  to  the 
dancers  by  chance  procedures.  Cun- 
ningham will  roll  dice,  flip  coins,  or 
throw  the  1  Ching  to  decide,  for 
example,  who  will  dance  what 
phrase,  in  what  order,  coming  from 
what  corner  of  the  stage. 

August  Paces  music,  by  Mi- 


Larissa 

McGoJdrick 

and  Michael 

Cole  in 

August 

Pace. 
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All  0\'ER  ErROPE, 
THERE'S  Something  Special  In  The  Air 


The  ancient  towers  of  Great  BritainThe  golden  palaces  of  France.  The  hidden  lastles 
of  Germany.  Europe  is  a  truly  magical  place.  And  this  year,  American  Airlines  c  an  lake 
you  to  more  of  it  than  ever.  With  service  to  14  wonderful  Huropean  (iiies.  And  atToixlahle 
Fly  >!^way\tications'^  packages  to  all  of  them.  So  let  us    /\fY|0f  JQ3pAjr|jp0C 


take  v^- "" '  ■ 

Schccl^v 


fi,.;-^'c  ':r^nl,Hl^ing  special  in  the  air. 


S(ji)tcthiti^sjK'tud  U)  ljin)iK: 


•    •    Manchcsicr    •    Stuttgart    •    Iaoii 
cidorf  •    Hamburg   •    Munich 


Stockholm 


Timeless 
beMy 


y  y-  i 
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Lady:  617.4.  L  50.41. 31 
Gentleman:  617.4.G.50.41.31 


Century 

The  Sapphire  Collection' 


^V  .^  Beverly  Hills 

■  Princess  Ermine  Jewels 

Dallas 

R.D.  Eiseman 
2143610341 

Greenwich  Cl 

Pelissier 
2036619101 

Honolulu 

.  HaimofT&  HaimofT 
..     8085314900 

JacLson  Ifeights  N.  Y. 

Monique  Fine  Jewelrv 
718  426  5559  -' 
800  356  5 '-^'^ 
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CONNQISSEl 


chad  Putiliese,  is  composed  tor  an  orches- 
tra that  is  a  sort  ot  .sonic  L'nited  Nations, 
with  Chinese  tomtoms,  American  Indian 
drums,  a  BrazUian  benmhau,  and  an 
hidian  sitar.  Appropriately,  the  composi- 
tion is  entitled  "Peace  Talks." 

— ]oan  Acocellii 


SW'EET  SONQS 


NX'ithoLit  the  right  singers,  great  songs  dis- 
appear. Luckilv,  some  sleeping  beauties  do 
reawaken.  Here  are  examples  from  classi- 
cal to  pop,  all  on  recent  compact  discs. 

Robert  Schumann's  Kcrncr-Liedcr,  op. 
35  (settings  ot  a  dozen  Ivrics  bv  the  Ro- 
mantic poet  J.  Kemer),  dwell  mostly  on 
loss,  a  sentiment  thev  ennoble  in  deep, 
rolling  flows  ot  potent  melody.  On  an  all- 
Schumann  compact  disc  that  also  includes 
the  better-known  Dkhicrliehe,  op.  48,  and 
the  popular  "Die  Beiden  Grenadiere,"  the 
Belgian  baritone  Jose  van  Dam,  accom- 
panied bv  Dalton  Baldwin,  tinds  the  right 
.solemn  shadings  tor  these  neglected  mas- 
terpieces (Forlane,  distributed  bv  Koch 
International;  516-333-4800). 

Only  a  lunatic  would  try  to  unravel  the 
plot  ot  Jacques  Otienbach's  giddy  opera 
boutie  L?s  Brigands  ("The  Bandits"):  its 
sole  purpose  is  to  activate  high-spirited 
song.  And  what  more  could  one  ask!"  The 
characters  burst  into  music  like  Roman 
candles.  The  etiervescence  ot  the  new  re- 
cording led  by  John  Eliot  Gardiner  (made 
in  the  wake  of  a  performance  at  the  Opera 
de  Lvon  in  1 988)  is  the  sure  cure  for  melan- 
cholia (Angel/EMI). 

Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  of  Brazil,  was  that 
raritv  a  serious,  learned  composer  for 
whom  popular  music  was  no  selt-betraval. 
The  run  of  his  "musical  adventure"  Mag- 
dalcria  in  Los  Angeles  and  on  Broadway  in 
1948  coincided  with  a  strike  by  recording 
engineers,  so  his  lush,  witty  secure  did  not 
get  around.  Scandalously,  it  went  un- 
played  for  the  next  four  decades,  but  last 
year  it  was  revived  in  concert  and  re- 
corded, under  the  able  baton  of  Evans 
Haile.  What  a  teast!  Here  exotic  strains 
from  the  jungles  ot  South  America  meet 
elegant  waltzes  redolent  ot  Paris;  moments 
oi  show-bi:  pizzazz  abut  unabashed  senti- 
ment. Most  entrancing  ot  all:  "Food  tor 
Thought,"  a  wicked  sermonette  on  men, 
wi)men,  food,  and  sex,  de\ilishly  dished 
up  by  Judy  Kaye.  Do  not  miss  it  (CBS). 

How  grateful  we  must  be  for  other 
people's  memories!  Je.ssie  Matthews,  whc^ 
in  1923  made  her  modest  stage  debut,  at 
sixteen,  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  London 
in  a  (doubtless  forgettable)  vehicle  called 


Among  the  immortals  oi  song:  Jessie  Matthews. 

The  Mi<.sic  Box  Rcvieu\  had  peaked  a  scant 
fourteen  years  later.  Fifty  years  later,  on  a 
new  compact-disc  reissue,  the  songs  she 
recorded  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  shine 
like  new  as^rlassics.  The  quicksilverv  puri- 
ty ot  her  piping  vc^ice,  the  lilting  phrasing, 
the  caressing  intimacy  ot  the  lyrics — these 
are  qualities  that  do  not  age.  Other  than 
the  Rodgers  and  Hart  number  "Dancing 
on  the  Ceiling,"  which  gives  the  album  its 
name,  the  selections  are  ctbscure,  but  how 
seductive  I  Jessie  Matthews  dances  with 
the  melodies  the  way  Rogers  danced  with 
Astaire  (AS\'  Living  Era,  distributed  by 
Harmonia  Mundi  U.S.A.;  213-559- 
0802 ) .  — MattheM'  Gureuiisck 


Hot  Radio 


"W'e  want  to  break  the  stereotvpe  ot  public 
radic>  as  a  haven  tor  the  humor-impaired," 
says  the  veteran  New  York  radio  producer 
Steve  Rathe  oi  "Heat,"  hosted  bv  the 
award-winning  journalist  John  Hocken- 
berr\-.  Rathe's  latest  project  and  National 
Public  Radio's  first  \enture  into  the  live 

Frank  Zappa  livens  up  a  new  radio  show. 


t  Lands'  End, 
even  our  guarantee  comes 
as  close  to  a  simple  Wisconsin  handshake 

as  it  can 
in  two  no-nonsense  words: 


GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 


The  world  is  full  of  guaran- 
tees, no  two  alike.  Asa 
rule,  the  more  words  they 
contain,  the  more  their 
protection  is  limited. 
The  Lands'  End  guarantee 
has  always  been  an  unconditional  one. 
It  reads: 

"If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
with  any  item  you  buy  from  us,  at  any 
time  during  your  use  of  it,  VQium  it  and  ^^ 
we  will  refund  your  full  purchase  pnce." 
We  mean  every  ^^'-'r^-    ''^ 


Whatever.  Whenever.  Always.  But 
to  make  sure  this  is  jXMicctly  clear, 
we  simplify  it  even  luilhcr,  in  the 
two  words  above . 

Binding  as  a  handshake 


c/RW,  Lands'  End.  Inr 
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A  rare  and  important  late  17tli  century  Chinese  incL-ied  lacquer  twelvefold  presentation  screen,  the  central  panel  depicting  fipires  in  scene*  Than 

a  palac«  courtyard  with  a  border  of  small  landscape  panels.  The  revene  carries  an  inscription  dedicalinj!  the  screen  to  LI  Guangdi  (1642-1718), 

a  noted  scholar  of  the  Ch'ing  dynast>',  and  the  Kangsii  date  for  1695,  112  inches  high. 
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ANTIQUE  &  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE    •     INTERIOR  DESIGN  &  DECORATION 


1729  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  60654,  312.527.5700   301  Royal  Poinciana  Plaza,  Palni  Beach  33480,  407.655.0009 


Pair  ot  Mid-19ih 
Century  Imari 
\ascN.  Htiuhi  19" 


Located  at  Now  York's  Fabulous 


^  ^j  MAJVHATTAN  ART  &  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

■.VI  hi-  Nail.  IN  LarjicM  anJ  Fintst  .■\ntiquc'.  Lt-ntcr  Fiaturinn  104  International  Claiicriis. 
r*"'  SFurnilurc.  '^  '\cr.  Jewelry.  Oriental  iSi  Other  Ohjets  d'Art.  Convenient  Parking.  Brochure. 
lOSO  Second  Ave.  a      "Sth  Street.  NYC  Telephone  212.355.4400  Open  Daily  10:30-6.  Sun  12-6. 


CONNOISSEUR^S    WORLD 


late-night  scene  will  dehut  early  this 
month  on  many  NPR  stations  around  the 
country,  each  night  from  ten  to  mid- 
night. 

"Heat"  's  loose  format  provides  for  plen- 
ty ot  wit  and  si::le:  round-table  conversa- 
tions on  hot  topics,  the  most  talked  about 
music  (live  and  recorded) ,  storytelling  and 
poetry  that  do  not  put  you  to  sleep,  audio 
performance  art,  even  listener  call-ins — 
what  Rathe  sums  up  as  "a  meeting  of  arts 
and  minds." 


And  so  does  Mr.  Sound  Effects:  Bobby  McFerrin. 

"You  should  teel  like  you're  at  a  terrific 
party  with  lots  of  smart  and  witty  guests," 
says  Ratht? — guests  like  the  video  artist 
Laurie  Anderson,  the  historian  Barbara 
Ehrenreich,  the  theater  director  Peter  Sel- 
lars,  the  humorist  Fran  Lebowit:,  and 
Spalding  Gray  (whatever  he  is).  To  keep 
things  hopping,  the  composer  Bob  Telson 
(of  Gospel  at  Colonm  and  BtJ^ciiiJ  Cafe)  will 
produce  "Heat"  's  musical  segments. 

If  it  lives  up  to  its  billing,  "Heat"  should 
provide  a  compelling  escape  from  night- 
time radio's  dreary  syndicated  trash-talk 
and  Top  40  tunes  and  a  rare  taste  of  the 
exciting  medium  radio  once  was.  Whether 
the  TV  couch  potatoes  will  notice,  how- 
ever, remains  a  question.    — Dtwid  Ruben 

Fun  Liberalism 

Documentaries  often  ha\e  in  excess  what 
dramatic  films  conspicuously  lack  these 
days:  a  subject.  In  the  case  of  Michael 
Moore's  infuriatingly  funny  Roger  and  Me, 
the  subject  is  the  workers'  plight  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  the  birthplace  of  the  same 
General  Motors  Corjxiration  that,  under 
the  stewardship  oi  GM's  president  Roger 
Smith,  has  eliminated  40.000  jobs  in  the 
past  half  decade. 

Moore,  who  appears  in  his  film  looking 
chunky  and  indefatigable,  is  a  Flint  native 


CONNOISSKDR 


Scandinavian  Pictures 

Auction  to  be  held  March  29  in  our  galleries  at  S^King  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  SWIY  6QT,  England. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Lord  Poltimore  at 

Christie's  London  (441/839-9060)  or  Polly  Sartori  at  Christie's 

New  York  (212/546-1173). 

For  catalogues  telephpng|^HHB|^^ 

libernum  and  other ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hh    -^  - 

1111      J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  X  73.7  cm.), 
on  a  marble  ledge,  mS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KK 
Estimate:  ^100,00'^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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at  718/784-1480  ' 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Catalogues  for  Connoisseurs 


Leave  it  to  an  Italian  to  create  a  beauti- 
ful Swiss  watch.  Bertolucci  isthe watch. 
Catalog  features  styles  for  men  and 
women  in  gold,  steel  and  gold,  or  all 
steel.  $3.00. 


BOOKS 
ON  TAPE 
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World's  largest  selection  of  full-length 
best-sellers  on  cassette.  Rentals  by  pre- 
paid mail-order  delivery  and  return. 
Call  for  free  brochure:  (800)  626-3333. 


cv/-  PIANOS 


Bosendorfer  Pianos.  Why  is  this  the 
ultimate  piano?  Send  $5.00  for  a 
colorful  48-page  brochure  tracing  the 
history  of  Bosendorfer  and  the  Vienna 
of  Liszt,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 
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S^  WarCd  of  Special 'E?^eriences 

A  Unique  Gift  Catalogue 


COUNTRY  FLOORS.  Fine  ceramic  tiles 
&  terra  cottas  for  floors  &  walls  from 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  Finland,  Mexico, 
Peru,  japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Two  all  new  full  colour  catalogues: 

AMERICAN  TILES  -  48  pages 
Special  order  -  $6.00. 
IMPORTED  TILES  -  1 28  pages 
Stocked  in  the  U.S.A.  -  $14.00. 


Know  someone  who'd  love  to  conduct 
a  symphony,  be  pampered  at  an  exclu- 
sive salon,  soar  in  a  glider  or  kayak  with 
whales?  Our  premier  catalogue  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  gifts  that  can  be 
experienced  rather  than  possessed. 
From  thrilling  adventures  to  performing 
arts,  give  an  experience  instead.  Two 
issue  subscription  includes  First  (1 989- 
1990)  and  Second  (1990-1991)  edi- 
tions. $5.00. 


Express  Music.  The  First  Complete 
Record  Store  in  a  catalog.  Discover  the 
convenience  of  shopping  from  home 
for  any  CD,  LP  or  Tape.  Our  200  pages 
of  Jazz,  Classical,  Opera  &  Rock  titles  is 
the  world's  largest  record  guide.  New 
subscribers  get  1 2  free  issues  of  our 
UPDATE  magazine  plus  the  35,000 
title  catalog.  First  issue  includes  $50.  in 
gift  certificates.  1  year  $6.00  (refund- 
able). 
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By  AppoitUmeni  to  By  Appouitmeni  to 

Her  MeijettyT^  Queen  H  R.  H.  The  Prutce  ofWaie* 


FLORIS 

LONDON 


English  Flower  Perfumes 
Established  1730 

Our  offering  of  1 6  English  fragrances  is 
available  in  the  finest  bath  luxuries 
including  hand-milled  soaps,  bath 
oils,  bcxly  milk  and  talc  plus  room 
fragrances  and  British  potpourris. 
Please  ring  1 -800-)-FLORIS  for 
courteous  service.  Catalogue  $3.00. 


THE  FOLIO  SOCIETY 

The  Folio  Society,founded  in  1947,  is 
England's  leading  publisher  of  finely 
printed  books  with  colourful  bindings, 
illustrations  and  slipcases.  Classic  and 
mcxJern  masterpieces  of  history,  me- 
moirs, travel,  fiction,  poetry  and  hu- 
mour-unusual treasures  for  readers 
and  collectors,  exclusively  from  Folio. 
Send  for  colour  Prospectus,  with  valu- 
able free  edition  offered.  $1 .00. 


GRACIE 


The  Gr.icic  c  atalouue  of  wallcoverings 
with  one-of-a-kincj  hand-painted  cover 
is  yours  for  $20.00. 


(,KA(  IMN(    ')7')  Third  Ave  D&D  BuilditiR, 
NY,  NY    l()OJ2(212)7Sl  SISO 
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Catalogues  for  Connoisseurs 
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Herend  Porcelain.  The  finest  collection 
of  porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  featuring 
hand-painted  dinnerware  and  tabletop 
accessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the 
first  time  in  America  is  the  new,  hard- 
cover book  titled  "Herend,  The  Art  of 
Hungarian  Porcelain"  for  $28.00.  This 
unique  book  traces  Herend's  long,  ex- 
citing history  in  celebration  of  its  1 60th 
anniversary. 


INGI 


TiiK  Elkoi'kw  NikSKR>  C<>l,l.^.c^KJ^' 


INGI's  romantic  nursery  collection 
—  a  mix  of  original  designs  that 
have  a  tradition  of  service  in  the 
royal  nurseries  of  Europe  —  with 
lovely  bedding  and  bath  accesso- 
ries as  well  as  plush  toys  and  baby 
carriages.  Handmade  exclusively 
for  INGI  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany.  $3.00. 
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LKATIIKR  S(  llooi 


DIRECT  FROM  ITALY!  We  are  a  sc  hcxjj 
within  a  tamous  monastery  in  FUjrence 
and  the  only  organization  of  our  ly[X'  to 
produce  a  line  of  fine  Italian  leather 
goods.  You  will  find  the  best  of  leather 
bags  as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  lug- 
gage, desk  sets,  belts,  wallets,  Ixjxes, 
etc.  -  wonderful  gifts  from  Italy!  Color 
catalog.  $5.00  refundable,  with  first  or- 
der. ($10.00  foreign). 
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McGUIRE 


BRAND  NEW  large  100  page  hcxik, 

145  color  pictures  featuring  our  classic  collection 

of  the  premier  rattan  furniture  designs.  Also  shown 

are  designs  of  the  seven  McGuire  Special  Gillectioas: 

BamlxTo  Tables,  Solid  Teak,  Oriental  Hardwcxxl, 

Cane  Wicker,  Palasan,  Zamhales  Peel,  Suga  Cage. 

Price:  $10.00. 


ormanj^bams 


Established  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  Norman  Adams  continues  lo 
supply  some  of  the  finest   Georgian 
Antique  furniture. 
Colour  Catalogue  $10.00. 


OPERA  NOW  Maga/ine  is  a  sump 
tuous,  new  colour  public. ition  from 
London.  Each  month  we  cover  a  livel\ 
mixture  of  interviews,  previews  mm\ 
reviews  plus  an  intern. ilional  travel  c  .il 
eiul.ir  Annu.il  subscription  £45 
$75.00. 
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SUMMIT 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR 
CONNOISSEURS  MAIL  ORDER  GUIDE 


For  catalogues  from  advertisers 
shown  on  these  pages,  indicate  your 
choices  on  the  card.  Enclose  it  in  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope  with 
your  remittance,  including  $1.00  for 
postage  and  handling,  to  the  address 
shown.  If  the  card  has  already  been 
used,  send  your  written  request  to: 


CONNOISSEUR  Magazine 

P.O.  Box  1743 

Sandusky,  Ohio  44870 


eW  5  RLD'S 
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CATALOGS 


Suminil  sets  the  standard  tor  ciualily 
t(?ak   and   cane   furniture.   Offices    in 
Carmel,    London,    Monte   Carlo    . 
Showrooms  in  major  cities.  $5.00. 
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IIU   Ul  IIMAII     (  AIAKK.  I  )l  (  AI 
AIOGS  ..."  features  exclusive  c  .ila 
logs  from  the  II  S  A  .  (  an.icl.i,  I  uro|v 
.111(1  Asm    Nou'II  discover  ihous.uids  ol 
wondcrlul  produc  Is  troin  every  (  ornei 
of  the  .i;IoIm-,  .ind  you  II  en|ov  sjx'c  i.il 
s.ivings  bv  buving  direc  I  from  l.u  tones 
.indshops.il  I  over  the  world  Don't  miss 
this  l.ibulous  new  .ill  c  olor  edition    Ihe 
c  over  pric  e  on  The  World's  Bcsl  Cata- 
logs IS  $(i.()(),  but  as  ,1  s|H'(  i.il  inlroduc 
lory  offer  to  catalog  shopfjers  you  ( .in 
orcier  il  FREE!! 
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NNOISSEUR^S  WQRIJD 


Guy  with  message:  the  filmmaker  Michael  Moore. 

who  once  posed  as  a  GM  worker  to  re- 
search an  article  published  in  Mother  Jones 
magazine.  Deciding  that  a  film  would  be 
more  effective  and  would  reach  more 
people  than  a  magazine  article,  Moore  set 
out  to  make  his  movie.  The  result  is  a 
quirky  amalgam  of  Mark  Twain,  Diane 
Arbus,  and  Karl  Marx.  His  approach  to 
the  documentary  form  is  freewheeling  and 
untutored.  Like  us,  Moore  has  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  documentaries 
were  meant  to  instruct — that  is,  bore — 
and  he  is  determined  to  make  his  film 
(gasp)  entertaining. 

Moore  assumes  that  we  do  not  need  to 
be  roused  to  outrage.  The  interviews  with 
Flint  auto  workers,  most  of  them  unem- 
ployed, are  selected  for  their  gallows- 
humor  value.  The  official  GM  response  to 
the  plant  closures  takes  the  form  of  en- 
treaties to  the  workers  to  switch  to  fast- 
food  employment  or  become  Amway  sales- 
men, photo-opportunity  lunches  with 
Reagan  (he  took  twelve  workers  out  for  a 
pizza),  and  inspirational  appearances  by 
Pat  Boone  and  the  Reverend  Robert 
Schuller,  who  was  reportedly  paid  $20,000 
for  a  single  talk,  in  which  he  tells  the  Flin- 
tians,  "You  can  turn  your  hurt  into  a 
halo."  In  one  you-have-to-see-it-to-be- 
lieve-it  sequence,  we  observe  a  Gatsby- 
like  garden  party  where  people  are  hired  by 
the  hoity-toities  to  pose  on  the  lawn  as  liv- 
ing sculptures. 

If  Moore's  slant  on  Flint  seems  suspi- 
ciously doctrinaire,  still  the  images  fit  the 
facts.  The  rich  are  getting  richer,  while  the 
poor  are  getting  poorer.  In  Flint  now, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  50,000  more  rats 
than  humans.  — Peter  Rainer 


COOKINQIN 

THE  Old  '^ountry 


Experienced  trave;       will  tell  you  that  if 
you  wai !  r  to  ta.ste  Sic  i  iy's  subtle  and  exotic 


cuisine  you  have  to  be  invited  to  a  great 
house  with  a  cook  of  the  old  school.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  spend  a  few  days  at  a  country 
estate  eating  and  learning  to  make  the  cui- 
sine that  evolved  in  noble  houses.  Anna 
Tasca  Lanza  di  Mazzarino,  first  child  of 
Count  Tasca  d'Almerita,  has  opened  a 
cooking  school  at  her  father's  estate.  Re- 
galeali  is  the  name  of  both  the  estate  and 
the  famous  wine  the  family  produces. 

Mario  Lo  Menzo,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  the  family  cook,  came  to  Regaleali  at 
thirteen  and  began  training  with  the  fami- 
ly "monsoo,"  a  corruption  of  "monsieur" 
and  the  name  by  which  families  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  called  their  chefs.  The  food  he 
learned  had  its  base  in  classic  Sicilian 
food,  with  an  overlay  of  classic  French 
common  to  all  "monsoos."  (It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  food  served  in  Italian- 
American  restaurants;  there  are  few  red 
sauces,  and  many  Arab  and  French  in- 
fluences. )  The  pantry  is  stocked  with  con- 
diments for  pasta  con  le  sarde,  the  mixture 
of  sardines,  wild  fennel,  raisins,  anchovy, 
and  saffron  that  is  practically  the  Sicilian 
national  dish;  home-canned  tuna  in  oil 
with  bay  leaf  and  onion;  and,  of  course, 
favas,  some  mixed  with  artichokes  and 
peas  in  a  classic  Sicilian  contorno.  Nearly 
everything  served  at  Regaleali  comes  right 
from  the  estate,  which  has  livestock, 
game,  vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  and 
even  wheat  fields.  Every  night  there  is 
fresh  sheep's-milk  ricotta. 

Regaleali's  remoteness — in  the  heart  of 
Sicily — has  kept  that  estate  much  as  it  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  fami- 
ly bought  it.  The  rhythm  and  way  of  life 
recall  another  time — a  feudal  one.  Life 
stops  for  ten  days  in  the  spring,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  fava  beans  from  the 
bounteous  vegetable  gardens  are  ripe.  To 
go  to  cooking  school  here  is  to  enter 
another  world  and  adjust  to  its  own  pace 
and  rules. 

Classes  will  take  place  during  three  suc- 


Buon  appetitol 
Learn  Sicilian 
cuisine  from 
the  chef  Mario 
Lo  Menzo. 
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cessive  weeks  this  spring  and  fall  and  will 
be  held  in  Mario's  and  Anna  Lanza's  kitch- 
ens. Students  (there  will  be  no  more  than  a 
dozen)  will  sleep  in  one  of  the  newly 
renovated  houses  of  the  count's  daughters, 
which  are  either  adjacent  to  or  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  house.  (For  informa- 
lion,  contact  Fran  Folsom  at  71 9-632-68 1 0; 
5100  Ly da  Lane,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80904.)  -^orbyKummer 

Violets  Are  BWe? 


The  fleeting  scenr 
of  the  violet  has  al- 
ways been  precious. 
Only   Parma 


VIO' 


rajar/i/n^e 


lets,  which  grow  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  are  scented,  and  to  obtain  their 
essence,  violet  absolute,  petals  must  be 


soaked  in  fat,  which  in  turn  must  be  dis- 
solved— a  costly  process.  Not  surprisingly, 
very  few  perfume  manufacturers  use  it. 
One  is  Jean  Patou,  whose  precious  "1000" 
combines  violet  with  rose,  Mysore  santal, 
jasmine,  and  osmanthus. 

Violet  has  the  unique  characteristic  of 
seeming  extremely  masculine  or  feminine 
depending  on  which  other  notes  accompa- 
ny it.  Geoffrey  Beene's  distinctive  men's 
fragrance  Grey  Flannel,  for  instance,  is 
green,  herbal,  and  slightly  violet. 

Now,  for  a  fully  feminine  blast,  there  is 
Ultima's  new  U  II,  a  clear,  modern  expres- 
sion of  violet  and  violet  leaf  (an  almost 
cucumber  note),  supported  by  clary  sage 
and  delicate  spices  with  a  tang  of  mandarin 
and  bergamot.  The  heart  of  the  accord  is  a 
clear,  fruity  jasmine.  The  delicate  violet 
top  note  lasts  thanks  to  patchouli,  sandal- 
wood, and  musk.  — ]i\\  Resnick 

Edited  by  Diane  Rafferty 
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NEW  YORK 
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AUCTIONS 


Paintings,  ceramics, 

carousel  horses,  bronze 

dachshunds 


In  London,  British  art  will  dominate 
the  auction  scene  throughout  March. 
Phillips  leads  off  on  the  6th  with  mod- 
em British  and  Irish  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  sculpture.  On  the  9th, 
Christie's  follows  with  modem  British 
pictures,  starring  the  fascinating  Sir  Stan- 
ley Spencer's  late  masterpiece  The  Resur- 
rection: Waking  Up.  It  is  one  of  four  cele- 
brated treatments  of  the  Resurrection  (the 
others  are  Rejoicing,  Tidying,  and  Reunion) 
in  which  religious  and  spiritual  events  are 
acted  out  by  ordinary  folk  in  contemporary 
dress — just  as  they  were  in  Renaissance 
art.  Never  before  on  the  market,  the 
painting  was  bought  by  the  consignor 
directly  from  the  Royal  Academy  in  1950. 
Presale  estimates  of  £400,000 
to  £600,000— a  record  for 
Spencer — will  ver>'  likely  be 
topped.  A  third  such  major 
sale  is  the  Sotheby's  tradition- 
al British  paintings:  1500— 
1850  sale,  on  the  14th,  fea- 
turing slews  of  handsome  por- 
traits and  views  of  period  in- 
terest by  all  the  familiar 
names,   amony  rhem  Arthur 


Devis,      Thomas 
Mitchell,   Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,   and  John 
Ward  of  Hull. 

Another  sure 
winner  in  London 
this  month  will  be 
the  Christie's  sale 
on  the  29th  of  Scandi- 
navian pictures,  being 
touted  as  "the  largest  ever," 
with  outstanding  paintings, 
drawings,  prints,  and  sculptures  by 
leading  northern  lights  like  the  Danes 
Hammershoi  and  Monstead,  the  Norwe- 
gian Astrup,  the  Finns  von  Wright  and 
Schjerfheck,  and  the  Swedes  Strindberg 
and  Zorn.  Zorn's  spectacular  pseudo- 
Impressionist  work  Les  Baigneuses,  never 
before  offered  at  auction,  should  fetch  the 
estimated  £1.2  million  to  £1.8  million 
with  very  little  difficulty. 

March  is  generally  a  good  month  for 
ceramics.  On  Sunday  the  4th,  in  Monte 
Carlo,  Sotheby's  presents  increasingly 
popular  Chinese  Export  porcelains,  a  sale 
featuring  a  substantial  group  of  Kangxi  bis- 
cuit ware  and  colorful  famille  verte  pieces  as 
well  as  later,  Qianlong  material.  On  Tues- 
day of  that  week,  Sotheby's  holds  a  sale  in 


Friesian  furniture, 
century;  Christie's  I 
17;estimote:$S,00C 
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London  of  early  English  and  Continental 
ceramics.  The  charm  of  this  material 
(which  covers  roughly  the  period  up  to  the 
mideighteenth  century)  is  its  lack  of  the 
"sophistication"  characteristic  of  so  much 
later  work  (which  Sotheby's  will  sell  sepa- 
rately later  in  the  spring).  For  contrast 
with  this  lovely,  innocent  stuff,  study  the 
broader  mix  of  material  in  Phillips's  ce- 
ramics and  glass  sale,  on  the  7th,  or  in  the 
Christie's  sale  on  the  1 2th  of  classic  Conti- 
nental ceramics.  These  two  sales,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  with  its  sixteenth-  to 
eighteenth-century  material,  ranging 
from  Italian  majolica  to  Vincennes  wares, 
make  it  evident  how  the  introduction  of 

Above,  left:  A  carousel  horse,  at 
Sotheby's  New  York,  March  24; 
$40,000-$50,000.Leh:Oneofa 
pair  of  Brussels  dogs,  ca.  1 790, 
in  "Early  English  and  Conti- 
nental Ceramics,"  at 
Sotheby's  London, 
March  6;  £4,000- 
£6,000. 


Oriental  porcelains,  like  those  offered  at 
Monte  Carlo,  irreversibly  altered  the  char- 
acter of  European  production.  On  the  21st 
and  22nd,  Christie's  presents  its  semian- 
nual celebration  of  Japanese  works  of  art, 
including  a  number  of  the  splendid  Kakie- 
mon  and  Imari  wares  that  inspired  many 
British  factories  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  New  York,  on  the  21st, 
Sotheby's  holds  its  annual  sale 
of  Indian,  Himalayan,  and 
Southeast  Asian  art,  a  miscel- 
lany of  450  marvelous  ma- 
houts, Moguls,  Buddhas,  and 
bronzes.   A  number  of  out- 
S    standing  private  collections 
I    arc  represented:  some  40  In- 
^    dian  paintings  from  the  Eh- 
I    renfeld  collection;  50  Indian 
;    sculptures  of  the  first  century 
i;    A.l).  from  the  Lang  collection; 
?    Tibetan  and  Nepalese  materi- 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 


"We  were  married  in  front  of  this  fireplace. 
Its  twice  as  tali  as  we  are,  and  the  stones  are 
from  the  property."  The  o\\  ners  of  this  hair- 
field  County  family  hideaway  entertain  as 
often  as  possible  in  this  warmly  inviting  room. 
At  its  heart  is  a  rare  IHth-century  Karabaii^h 
rug  from  F.j.  Hakimian,  its  vibrant  pattern 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  notable  collec- 
tion of  pottery  and  hVench  country  anti(jucs 
inside,  and  the  changing  play  of  seasons 
outside,  rhis  incredible  museum-(iuality  rug 
provides  the  theme  for  a  subtle  orchestra- 
tion of  artistry  and  nature  by  master  designer, 
Michael  LaRocca. 


F.   J.   H   A   K   I   M   I   A   N,    I   N   C. 


[yistinctive  Ruropeaii  and  Oriental  (iarpcts 
Antique  Rugs  and  Itriod  Tapestries. 

IV.  '  ;i'i  57th  Street.  Suite  201 
Ne\  York  10022 

•KK) 


View 
With  A  Room. 


High  atop  a  butte 
in  Jackson  Hole,  W\'oming, 
wi\h  a  glorious  view  of  the 

Teton  mountains,  is  a 
secluded,  luxurious  resort 
from  \s+iich  to  enjoy  it  all: 

Spring  Creek  Resort. 


js^ 


SPRING  CREEK  RESORT 

PaBox315^  Jackson  Hole, >r>- 83001  307''33«33 

1-800-443-6139 


If  You  Can't  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorrj-  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way.  but 
it  has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport. 
the  confidential  and  privately  circulated 
monthly  newsletter  on  world  travel.  It's  read  by 
discerning  travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our 
information  comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

E^ch  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page 
letter,  we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  —  charming  inns,  attractive 
restaurants,  undiscovered  resorts,  places  even 
the  guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spwiled  and 
touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this 
information  to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information  —  even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  24 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do.  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If  you'd 
like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only  $50  a 
year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expected 


Ves,  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

My  check  for  $.5«>  i>  enclosed 
_  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  »65. 


Name. 


.Address. 
City 


PASS 
20  N    Wark.T.  (  li 


.State. 


.Zip 


I.  fioeofi 


Biscuit  Buddhist  lions;  Sotheby's  Monaco,  March  4;  estimate:  FF250,0OO-FF3S0,000. 


al  trom  the  Shepps  collection  and  an 
anonymous  Connecticut  collection.  A 
must-see  event. 

C^n  the  24th,  also  in  New  York,  Sothe- 
by's presents  over  100  lots  of  carousel  art. 
The  often  erratic  prices  in  this  field  reflect 
buying  competition  among  decorators, 
dealers,  and  collectors,  especially  in  the 
middle  range.  Few  collectibles  can  match 
the  decorative  impact  of  just  one  of  these 
powerfully  modeled,  colorfully  decked-out 
fantasy  figures.  Top  makers  are  repre- 
sented: the  Americans  Dentzel.  lUions, 
and  Looff;  the  Europeans  Anderson, 
Hevn,  and  Miiller. 

At  Phillips's  rooms  at  St.  Ives,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  27th,  the  auctioneers 
will  offer  tools,  equipment,  and  materials 
from  the  legendarv  Cockerell  Bindery. 
Founded  under  the  influence  of  ^X'illiam 
Morris  bv  the  renowned  Douglas  Cocke- 
rell, the  workshop  was  brought  to  an  even 
higher  standard  of  excellence  by  his  son 
Sandy,  who  died  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  most  significant  books  and 
manuscripts  in  Britain  came  here  for  con- 
servation and  binding  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  Cockerel  Is  were  blessed  with 
a  celestial  combination  of  scientific  and 
technical  mastery  and  true  artistic  virtuos- 
ity. The  tools  they  made  and  their  bindery 
equipment  shcuild  fascinate  students,  pro- 
fessionals, and  collectors  alike.  Also  on 
sal«  will  be  a  large  trove  of  the  unique  mar- 
bk  d  papers  for  which  Sandy  Cockerell  was 


famous.  The  catalog  will  unquestionably 
be  a  classic  in  this  field. 

From  the  27th  onward,  there  are  at  least 
half  a  dozen  interesting  pictures  sales. 
Phillips  has  nineteenth-century  Euro- 
pean paintings  and  watercoiors  on  the 
27th.  Many  of  these  reflect  their  roots  in 
Dutch  and  German  old-master  traditions 
rather  than  anticipating  the  French  Im- 
pressionists. Bonhams  Knightsbridge  will 
offer  several  hundred  lots  of  fine  English 
and  Continental  watercoiors  on  the  28th, 
and  on  the  29th  fine  English  and  Conti- 
nental nineteenth-century  pictures,  both 
containing  scads  of  sweet  rural  and  garden 
scenes  with  cute  animals,  precious  chil- 
dren, and  fair  maidens.  A  special  treat  in 
the  second  session  is  the  sale  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  studio  of  Sir  Hubert  von  Her- 
komer,  a  dominant  figure  in  British  art, 
social  criticism,  education,  and  filmmak- 
ing between  1860  and  World  War  1. 

On  the  30th,  Sotheby's  London  pre- 
sents the  first  of  a  new,  thrice-yearly 
(March,  June.  November)  sale  of  nine- 
teenth-century sculpture.  Major  sections 
are  devoted  to  traditional  and  cold- 
painted  bronzes,  marbles,  terra-cottas, 
and,  particularly,  unirTui/iers,  including  a 
great  group  of  bronze  dachshunds  by  Fre- 
niet.  The  names  of  many  artists  are  still 
recognized — Barye,  Boehm,  Carpeaux, 
Dore,  Leighton,  Rude,  Stevens — and  oth- 
ers should  be  better  known. 

— James  R.  Lyom 
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FHE  LIVELY  ARTS 


Philadelphia's  music 
academy  is  in  a  class  by  itself 

by  samuel  young 


Hugging  and  kissing  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music?  In  Philadelphia? 
How  strange.  Did  not  Leonard 
Bernstein  (class  of  '41)  once  call 
Curtis  a  virtuoso  factory,  bringing 
to  mind  a  sweatshop  for  toiling  prodigies? 
And  there  is  its  location,  on  Locust  Street 
at  Rittenhouse  Square,  the  polar  icecap  of 
an  emotionally  chilly  city. 

Yet,  in  the  richly  paneled  Common 
Room  of  the  former  Drexel  mansion,  a  cel- 
list from  Seattle  drapes  her  arms  about  a 
tousled  Canadian  pianist  as  they  discuss  a 
recital.  A  Japanese  violinist  is  teased  by  an 
effusive  double-bass  player  until  he  hugs 
her  and  murmurs,  "My  little  sister."  At 
Wednesday  tea,  the  artistic  director,  Gary 
Graffman  ('46),  bestows  birthday  kisses  on 
the  bookkeeper,  Philomena  lannone. 
And  after  evening  recitals,  smooches  cre- 
scendo as  performers  receive  well-wishers 
next  to  a  smiling  portrait  of  the  founder, 
Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok. 

All  this  amity  startled  me.  I  knew  of 
Mrs.  Bok's  music  school  but  had  never 


Cuiiis's  accomplished,  very  young  musicians  re- 
hearse with  the  conductor  Michael  Korn. 

realized  that  some  of  the  best  music  in  the 
city  could  be  heard  there  nearly  every 
week,  free  of  charge.  Perhaps  that  was  Sto- 
kowski's  doirii  intimidating  rebukes 

to  Philadelphia  .  t  "idiences    re  leg- 

endary.   I  had  '\<         I      .sion,  t<       that 


Curtis  was  a  closed  society. 

So,  I  was  unprepared  for  a 
hospitable  ensemble  of  169 
generally  cheerful  and  im- 
mensely talented  students,  a 
75-member  faculty  untrou- 
bled by  matters  of  tenure  and 
student  quotas,  and  a  fanati- 
cally devoted  staff,  all  tooting 
along,  allegro  con  brio,  inside 
four  contiguous  town  houses. 

Curtis's  high  spirits  have 
much  to  do  with  Mary  Bok's 
$12  million  endowment  in 
1927,  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  largest  single  private 
fund  ever  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music.   That 
bonanza  still  enables  the  best 
young  musicians  (this  year, 
from  thirty-three  states  and 
twenty-three  foreign  coun- 
tries) to  develop  their  talents 
tuition-free.    Most  teachers  i 
earn  outside  income — among 
them  a  score  of  active  soloists,   =^ 
a  dozen  members  of  major  or-  | 
chestras,  and  three  members  o 
of  the  Guameri  String  Quar-  I 
tet — so  they  do  not  rely  on  the     Curtis's  director,  Gary  Graffman,  with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bok. 
school  for  their  livelihoods. 
There  is  no  need  to  recruit  students  of 
uncertain  ability  to  fund  salaries. 

The  prospect  of  lucrative  careers  adds  to 
the  general  ebullience.  On  graduation, 
many  students  will  earn  from  $45,000  to 
$55,000  when  they  join  one  of  fifteen  or  so 
American  orchestras  paying  that  much. 
Competition  for  jobs  is  fierce,  but  prece- 
dent favors  Curtis  musicians:  while  the 
school  is  far  smaller  than  average,  its  alum- 
ni make  up  nearly  20  percent  of  the  Big 
Five  (New  York,  Cleveland,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  Boston)  and  occupy 
almost  a  third  of  the  first-desk  positions. 

Such  advantages,  of  course,  have  a  cost, 
beginning  with  the  ordeal  of  gaining  ad- 
mission. Some  seventy  pianists,  none  old- 
er than  twenty,  submitted  tapes  last  year. 


Most  were  invited  to  audition;  only  five 
were  accepted.  Auditioning  means  per- 
forming from  memory  a  prelude  and  fugue 
from  The  W ell-Temper ed  Clavier,  a  Bee- 
thoven or  Mozart  sonata,  and  two  works 
by  Chopin — before  assembled  piano  vir- 
tuosi like  Graffman,  Seymour  Lipkin 
('47),  Claude  Frank,  and  Leon  Fleisher. 
Other  departments  are  no  less  formidable. 
At  her  audition,  the  cellist  Wendy  Sutter, 
then  sixteen,  flew  from  the  West  Coast  to 
perform  Bach,  Schumann,  and  Popper  for 
David  Soyer  and  Orlando  Cole  ('34),  two 
of  the  most  prominent  ensemble  players  in 
the  world.  Her  accompanist,  furnished  by 
Curtis,  was  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  who  has 
assisted  the  likes  of  William  Primrose, 
ToshiyaHto  ('52),  Jaime  Laredo  ('59),  and 
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The  Bentley Turbo R. The  quintessential  power  trip 


Bentley  owners  have  always  enjoyed  a 
distinct  advantage. 

But  it  has  never  been  quite  so  apparent  as 
WITH  THE  Bentley  Turbo  R. 

This  majestic  automobile  delivers  a  level 
OF  performance  and  elegance  unmatched 
anywhere  else. 

The  pure  fjcpression  of  power  emanates  from 
THE  6.75  liter  V-8  engine.  Turbo  charged  and 

INTERCOOLED,  IT  WILL  WHISK  YOU  FROM  0  TO  ()()  IN  A 
BREATHLESS  6.7  SECONDS. 

The  SUSPENSION  has  been  calibrated  to 
provide  the  sure  handling  necessary  at  the 
SPEEDS  this  Bentley  can  reach. 


Wide  alloy  wheels  and  h!(;h-spkkd  rated 

TIRES  KEEP  the  POWER  FIRMLY  ON  THE  ROAD  AND  ASSIST 
THE  FOUR  ANTI-LOCK  DISC"  BRAKES  IN  BRINGING  THE 

BEro'LEY  Turbo  R  to  a  quick  standstill. 

Assuredly,  it  is  made  by  the  same  peopi>  w  ho 
handcraft  Rolls-Royce  moior  c  ars.  .So  iakrv 

detail  is  attended  to  with  UNERRIN<;  -SCRirriNV. 

Clearly,  no  o  imkr  au  tomobii.e  combines 
ihk  power,  hanoi. in(.  am)  llecanc  e  of   mil 

Tl'RBoR. 

KxrhKUNCh     II     h  IRS  I  HANI)    IW    \|SIII\(.    AN 
AUTHORIZ,F.D  BeNTLE.Y  DFAlllK. 

TOARRANCE  »X)R AN  I'JCHII  ARA  riN(;  APPOINTMENT. 
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Anna  Moffo  ('54).  "1  was  too  numb  from 
traveling  to  be  completely  terrified,"  she 
remembers,  "but  I  wouldn't  volunteer  to 
do  it  again." 

After  admission,  students  must  study 
history,  English  composition,  literature, 
and  a  variety  of  electives,  but  it  is  music 
that  makes  them  humble.  "No  matter  how 
good  you  are,"  says  Sutter,  "you  find  out 
it's  no  big  deal.  Everyone's  good. "  Adds  the 
violist  Anna  Marie  Ahn,  "There  just 
aren't  any  bad  players.  At  Peabody,  where 
I  studied  before,  you  could  screw  up  and 
not  worry — you  knew  you  wouldn't  be  the 
worst  in  the  room.  Here,  the  intensity 
never  eases  up,  because  we  always  expect 
the  best  from  each  other. " 

The  aura  of  excellence  daunts  even  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic's  Roger  Bobo, 
who  gives  a  one-day  master  class  for  brass 
players.  Possibly  the  best-known  tuba 
player  in  the  world,  Bobo  admits,  "I'm  a 
little  intimidated  teaching  here.  When  I 
was  a  teenager,  I  wrote  to  Curtis  almost 
every  month,  wanting  to  get  in.  Never 
mind  the  music;  this  place  even  looks  like 
the  ultimate  conservatory." 

That  may  be  too  kind.  Apart  from  some 
elegant  ground-floor  rooms,  upstairs  re- 
sembles a  one-star  hotel.  The  windowless 
cavern  where  Bobo  is  teaching  has  the 
charm — and  the  acoustics,  some  say — of  a 
school  gymnasium.  To  relax  the  grim  crew 


A  violinist  alone  with  her  fiddle  and  a  score  she 
seems  to  know  by  heart  puts  in  hours  of  practice. 

waiting  to  play  for  him,  Bobo  relates  some 
mildly  scatological  advice  given  him  by 
Pierre  Monteux.  "Remember,  Roger,  it's 
only  music.  Everyone  must  take  down  his 
pants  to  shit,  even  Horowitz." 

Craig  Knox,  Curtis's  lone  tuba  student, 
then  launches  into  Vaughan  Williams's 
Concerto  for  Bass  Tuba.  Within  half  a 
minute,  Bobo  interrupts  to  .suggest  a 
change  of  articulations  and  declares, 
"There  arc  rear  only  two  kit  of 
music — love  sor*         nd  pirate  's. 


Two  dedicated  bass  players  give  their  instruments  what  for  in  one  of  the  school's  practice  rooms. 


Which  kind  is  this?" 

"A  pirate  song,"  Knox  answers  warily. 

"Right.  So  swashbuckle  a  bit." 

Knox  does  so,  and  Bobo  is  impressed. 
"That's  the  best  I've  ever  heard  someone 
play  those  changes  for  the  first  time. 
Remember,  Brahms  and  Hindemith  are 
the  only  composers  whose  inked  notations 
are  Scripture.  The  others  you  can  fool 
around  with." 

Bobo  urges  Knox  and  those  who  follow 
to  experiment,  take  chances,  strive  for  ele- 
gance rather  than  technical  perfection. 
"You  have  a  beautiful  tone  and  a  musical 
mentality,"  he  tells  the  trombonist  Darren 
Milling.  "And  you've  probably  pro- 
grammed yourself  to  get  a  good  job  with  a 
symphony  orchestra.  But  for  now,  don't 
play  from  the  back  row.  Strut  your  ego. 
Pretend  you're  Pavarotti.  When  you  love 
your  own  playing,  others  will  too."  He  has 
similar  advice  for  John  di  Lutis,  who 
begins  Bozza's  "Ballade  for  Trombone" 
with  authority  and  precision.  "You're  do- 
ing everything  right,"  Bobo  says,  "but  can 
you  try  to  be  a  little  more  sleazy?" 

Even  Mary  Louise  Bok  would  have 
agreed  that,  in  music,  correctness  must 
bow  to  elan.  The  only  child  of  Cyrus  Cur- 
tis, founder  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, she  poured  tea  for  students  and  staff 
in  the  manner  of  a  ffrande  dame.  But  her 
passion  was  music.  From  the  school's 
founding,  in  1924,  until  her  death,  in 
1970  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  her  com- 
mitment to  nurturing  exceptional  young 
musicians  was  all-consuming.  Accounts  of 
her  generosity  are  legion,  from  helping 
students  with  their  living  expenses  (the 


school  does  not  provide  room  and  board) 
to  refurbishing  summer  houses  in  Maine 
for  the  faculty.  Sometimes  her  assistance 
continued  after  graduation.  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti  ('45)  was  pursued  by  Mrs.  Bok's 
checks  even  after  his  success. 

In  one  room,  a  photograph  of  Rosario 
Scalero,  who  taught  Menotti,  Samuel 
Barber  ('34),  and  Lukas  Foss  ('40),  is 
inscribed,  "To  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok, 
whom  the  'great  ladies  of  the  Renaissance' 
may  have  equalled  in  generosity,  but  none 
in  gentleness  and  still  less  in  goodness." 
Scalero's  reference  to  the  Renaissance  is 
apt.  While  reform  in  design  was  being  pro- 
mc^ted  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  owned 
by  her  father  and  edited  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Edward  Bok,  she  served  the  goals  of 
the  American  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
by  helping  to  establish  a  music  school  for 
the  disadvantaged.  When  its  most  gifted 
graduates  needed  a  facility  to  continue 
their  training,  Mary  Bok  started  Curtis. 

The  timing  was  propitious.  Leopold 
Stokowski,  presiding  over  the  orchestra, 
vvas  glad  to  lend  his  support,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  because  the  Boks  had  bought  him  a 
rehearsal  hall.  "This  will  become  the  most 
important  musical  institution  of  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  of  the  world,"  he  proclaimed. 
Though  his  formal  relationship  with  Cur- 
tis ended  after  three  years,  Stokowski's 
influence  was  long-lasting.  He  filled  his 
orchestra  with  Curtis  graduates,  as  did 
Eugene  Ormandy  after  him,  and  be- 
queathed to  the  school  his  many  transcrip- 
tions, books,  compositions,  and  exotic 
musical  instruments. 

The  school  was  founded  not  k)ng  after 
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the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Among  the  art- 
ists who  fled  were  the  pianists  Josef  Hof- 
mann  and  Isahelle  Vengerova  and  the 
violinists  Leopold  Auer  and  Efrem  Zimbal- 
ist,  all  from  the  Imperial  Conservatory,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  They  virtually  transplant- 
ed it  to  Philadelphia.  The  Curtis-St. 
Petersburg  tie  was  further  tightened  when 
Mary  Louise  Bok,  widowed  in  1930,  mar- 
ried Efrem  Zimbalist,  a  "charming  elf 
thirteen  years  her  junior,  who  directed  the 
school  from  1941  to  1968. 

To  this  day,  Curtis's  Russian  heritage  is 
evident,  from  its  brass  samovar  and  Cauca- 
sian rugs  to  gatherings  like  the  one  last 
March  honoring  Mme.  Vengerova.  Before 
a  gathering  of  her  former  students,  her 
ninety-six-year-old  nephew,  Nicolas 
Slonimsky,  who  gives  his  age  as  ninety- 


Graffmon,  no  mean  pianist  himself,  gives  a  les- 
son to  Angela  Au,  one  of  the  youngest  students. 

five,  reminisced  about  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Stravinsky,  and  the  time  his  aunt  was 
kissed  on  the  forehead  by  Brahms.  After  a 
rousing  student  recital  and  the  dedication 
of  a  studio  in  Mme.  V.'s  honor,  the  cele- 
brants were  fed  borscht  in  the  Bok  Room. 

In  naming  Gary  Graffman  artistic  direc- 
tor in  1986,  Curtis  affirmed  its  Russian 
roots.  Scion  of  the  upper-crust  Margolins 
of  Kiev  and  the  musical  Graffmans  of  Vil- 
na  (the  violinist  Vladimir  Graffman,  his 
father,  was  a  classmate  of  Prokofiev's  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  conservatory),  he  was 
bom  in  New  York  into  the  emigre  commu- 
nity that  included  Vengerova.  Graffman 
began  studying  with  her,  at  age  seven, 
under  the  auspices  of  Curtis.  Yet  her  fi)r- 
midable  temperament  never  terrorized  the 
boy  as  it  did  many  others.  "1  think  what 
bothered  her  most  was  my  imperturbabili- 
ty," Graffman  h;is  said. 

Sangfroid  m^^iy  be-  a  quality  the  Curtis 
trustees  value  iii  •  jraffman.  Though  five 
decades  as  a  tourii  ;  soloist  h;ive  deepened 
his  equanimity,  h    can  still  fret.  In  his 


office  one  evening,  after  hours  of  teach- 
ing, he  is  worrying  about  his  eleven-year- 
old  pupil  Hiroshi  Proctor,  the  youngest 
student  in  the  school,  who  is  "not  playing 
well  .  .  .  not  himself .  .  .  falling  apart." 

Naomi  Graffman  interrupts.  "You're 
overreacting,"  she  says,  perhaps  not  for 
the  first  time  in  their  marriage  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  She  counters  with  her  own 
view  of  Hiroshi's  situation.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  Graffmans  become  Mom  and 
Pop,  figuring  out  how  to  help  the  kids. 

Later,  Graffman  talks  about  Curtis's 
place  in  musical  education.  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  music  schools:  those  within 
universities — Indiana,  Michigan,  USC, 
Texas — and  conservatories  like  New  Eng- 
land, Peabody,  Eastman,  and,  of  course, 
Juilliard,  which  is  probably  the  best  of 
them.  But  Curtis  fits  neither  category.  Our 
student  body  is  minimal,  just  enough  to 
make  an  orchestra  and  a  small  opera  com- 
pany, plus  a  very  limited  number  of  con- 
ductors, composers,  organists,  and  pian- 
ists. So  comparisons  aren't  fair,  though 
sometimes  they're  hard  to  resist.  Last  year  I 
asked  one  of  our  piano  faculty,  who  also 
teaches  at  Juilliard,  to  tell  me  how  many  of 
his  Juilliard  students — they're  older  than 
ours  to  begin  with — would  be  accepted  at 
Curtis.  His  first  answer  was  'None,'  but 
after  thinking  about  it,  he  said,  'Well, 
maybe  one.'  " 

But,  in  spite  of  its  generous  endowment, 
Curtis  is  not  immune  from  financial  diffi- 
culties. Graffman  admits  that  the  school 
needs  to  raise  some  $  1 0  million  in  the  next 
few  years.  "If  someone  had  offered  Mrs. 
Bok  $10,000,  she  might  have  been  offend- 


Curtis  in  Concert 

During  the  school  year,  student  recitals  and  occa- 
sional faculty  performances  are  held  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  in  Curtis  Hall. 
The  public  is  welcome,  and  there  is  no  admission 
charge.  Other  Curtis  programs,  also  free,  require 
advance  seat  reser\'ations.  Call  (215)  893-7902  for 
information  about  any  Curtis  performance. 

ed — 'I  have  the  money,  thank  you  very 
much.'  We  need  to  convince  Philadel- 
phians  and  anyone  else  who  will  listen  that 
our  financial  situation  has  changed." 

What  will  not  change  is  the  way  Curtis 
teaches  music.  "Someone  asked  me  before 
I  took  the  director's  job  if  I  would  modern- 
ize the  curriculum.  I  said,  'Absolutely  not. 
I'll  change  nothing.'  There's  no  'modem' 
way  to  teach  a  Beethoven  sonata." 

That  sqems  okay  to  Ishmael  Wallace,  a 
second-year  composition  student.  One 
Wednesday  teatime,  he  tells  me  about 
growing  up  in  Ithaca,  New  York;  his  inter- 
est in  international  ethnic  music;  Ned 
Rorem's  "less  is  more"  approach  to  com- 
posing; and  his  respect  for  the  Curtis  facul- 
ty: "The  teachers  here  live  to  serve  music, 
it  seems  to  me.  There's  something  timeless 
and  humbling  about  the  place."  There  is 
also  something  humbling  about  a  nine- 
teen-year-old so  full  of  promise  and  early 
wisdom.  In  the  cheerful  din  by  the  samo- 
var, I  want  to  give  the  precocious  compos- 
er a  fatherly  hug.  D 

Samuel  Young  is  features  editor  at  Travel- 
Holiday  magazine. 


The  brass  section  delivers  a  fanfare  on  the  school's  steps.  High  spirits  are  the  order  of  the  day  at  Curtis. 
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THE  NEW 
NEW  ENGLAND  COOKING 

Rediscovering  the  American  tradition 

By  Elizabeth  Riely 


Rebecca  Cunningham  c<>d  Peter  Gaylor  preside  at  D'Artagnan,  in  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  with  GaNic  panoche. 

Fannie  Farmer  would  have  dropped  her  pince-nez  at  the  motion  ot  cuisine.  In 
no-nonsense,  Bostonian  Tishion,  she  called  her  classic  tome  The  Bosum 
CA)()kin^'Sch()()l  Cook  Book,  and  such  is  the  power  oi  stereotype  that  her  very 
name  conjures  up  tables  spread  either  with  a  puritanical  fruj^ality  or  with  a 
heavy  heartiness  that  have  fallen  equally  out  of  fashion.  But  take  an()ther 
look.  Fannie  Farmer's  recipes— her  pineapple  sorbet,  brioche  flutes  brushed  with  crr 
whites  and  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar,  and,  above  all,  the  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
j^.  p)  ;,  '  *     :-,  initial  searing  and  "'ibsequcnt  slow  roasting  by  a  paste  of  butter 

PP  .  the  skin   -r<'flfct  a  delight  as  deep  and  as  sophisticated  as  her 

.  New  England. 

Dy  Ann  Summa 


MARCH  1990 
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The  name  "D'Artagnan" 
commemorates  the  hero 
o\  The  Three  Musketeers, 
whose  creator  was 
a  notable  gourmand. 


The  desserts  Rebecca 
Cunningham  turns  out  at 
D'Artagnan  are  worth  a 
long  drive  to  Lyme,  New 
Hampshire.  Featured:  the 
Pear  Trio,  consisting  of 
orange-pear  sorbet,  Aniou 
pears  on  Grandmothi:!^ 
cream  pastry,  and 
pear-ginger  custord 
topped  with  a  fresh  peo- 


Though  the  climate  is  still  reputed  to  he  austere, 
New  England's  icy  waters  and  changing  seasons  have 
always  brought  forth  plenty.  The  craggy  shoreline 
and  ocean  floor  hear  lobster,  shrimp,  crab,  mussels, 
clams,  and  oysters  that  the  shellfish  of  warmer, 
southern  waters  cannot  rival.  Cod,  halibut,  had- 
dock, flounder,  blueftsh,  salmon,  swordfish,  macker- 
el, tuna,  shad,  and  trout — though  in  danger  of  being 
overfished  and  polluted — remain  plentiful.  Sandy 
soil  along  the  coast  is  the  ideal  habitat  for  wild  blue- 
berries, cranberries,  and  beach  plums.  Winter's  thaw 
makes  maple  sap  run  and  apple  orchards  and  hardy 
squashes  and  beans  flourish. 

As  we  approach  the  centennial  of  Fannie  Farmer's 
landmark  volume,  young  American  chefs  at  restau- 
rants scattered  across  New  England  are  rediscovering 
the  glories  of  the  Yankee  inheritance.  Among  them, 
Jasper  White,  an  adoptive  Bostonian,  has  emerged  as 
standard-bearer.  He,  too,  has  written  a  cookbook  with 
the  earmarks  of  a  classic:  Jasper  White's  Cookinf^  from 
New  England  (Harper  &  Row,  1989),  illuminated 
throughout  with  a  jovial  disdain  of  affectation. 

White's  own  cooking  has  been  moving  steadily 
toward  New  England  cuisine  ever  since  he  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  opened  Jasper's,  on  Boston's  water- 
front, in  1983.  The  location,  on  the  edge  of  the 
North  End,  is  fitting:  in  this  enclave  nearly  all  immi- 
grants to  New  England,  from  the  English  colonists  to 
the  present  Italians,  gained  their  first  American  foot- 
hold. White,  a  half-Irish,  half-Italian  native  of  New 
Jersey,  embraces  the  gamut  of  their  culinary  contri- 
butions. His  menu  lists,  for  example,  a  mixed  grill  of 
marinated  quail  and  spicy  duck  sausage  with  johnny- 
cake  polenta  next  to  Portuguese  pork  rib  eye  with 
clams  and  garlic  sauce,  allentejo  style,  alongside  Yan- 
kee pot  roast  with  root  vegetables. 

Tall,  proud  of  his  290  pounds  and  his  cholesterol 
count  of  193,  White  has  been  seen  to  explain  where 
cuts  of  beef  come  from  by  pointing  to  his  own  body. 
The  chef  grew  up  on  a  farm,  where  he  got  to  know- 


food  unadulterated.  Hunting  and  fishing  gave  him  a 
sense  of  the  connection  between  a  region  and  its 
food.  His  non-New  England  background  does  not 
bother  him.  "Being  an  outsider  helps;  it  doesn't  hin- 
der," he  says.  "1  have  no  deep-rooted,  nostalgic 
attachment  to  some  of  these  foods.  'Does  it  taste 
good.^'  I  ask  myself."  One  recipe  that  he  left  out  of  his 
book,  though  it  appears  in  many  old  collections,  was 
for  salt-pork-and-milk  gravy.  It  did  not  taste  good. 

White  believes  that  cooking  is  by  nature  regional. 
"Dishes  can  transcend  time,  but  not  space,"  he  says. 
He  thinks  that  after  years  of  experimenting  with  var- 
ious cuisines,  Americans  are  now  settling  down  to 
food  that  is  right  fi)r  them.  Whatever  the  fashion  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  points  out,  "here  in 
Boston,  New  England  cooking  will  never  be  a  fad." 
jasper's,  240  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; (617)  523-1126.  Open  Monday  through  Satur- 
day, dinner  (mly. 

A  MEMORY  AND  A  PROMISE 

In  the  new  New  England  pantheon,  the  Vermont- 
raised  David  Kantrowitz,  thirty-six,  stands  out  as  the 
perfectionist.  Until  January,  he  was  the  chef-propri- 
etor of  the  late,  lamented  The  Colony,  on  Boylston 
Street  in  Boston's  Back  Bay,  where  he  specialized  in 
traditional  foodstuffs  and  wines  secured  from  small 
New  England  producers. 

Each  night,  shortly  before  the  first  guests  arrived, 
Kantrowitz  would  personally  sample  the  evening's 
bill  of  fare  dish  by  dish.  A  .souffleed  com  "oyster" — a 
first-course  fritter  made  with  fresh  kernels  and  corn- 
meal  ground  for  him  at  Gray's  Grist  Mill,  in  Rhode 
Island — might  require  a  touch  more  salt  and  pepper. 
Another  evening,  he  might  spot  an  imbalance  in  his 
spicy  homemade  tartar  sauce. 

On  one  visit  I  saw  a  cook  at  the  deep-fry  station 
artfully  arranging  plates  of  waffled  potato  chips,  cod- 
fish balls,  and  wild  mushrooms  crisp  in  a  Samuel 
Adams  Boston  Brand  Lager  batter.  With  his  sous- 
chef,  Kantrowitz  was  inspecting  bitter  greens,  mus- 
tard, spinach,  and  beets,  the  last  locally  grown  this 
season.  Later  they  would  be  wilted  to  accompany  a 
luxurious  slice  of  New  York  State  sauteed  foie  gras 
and  its  sauce — sweet,  yet  with  an  edge — of  pan  juices 
deglazed  with  a  fruity  cider  vinegar  from  western 
Massachusetts. 

As  the  first  parties  arrived,  sourdough  rolls  were 
taken  out  of  the  oven.  A  cook  placed  macaroni  in  a 
ramekin  and  covered  it  with  chopped  leeks  and  a  pile 
of  chevre  and  other  grated  cheeses.  While  browning 
racks  of  lamb  on  the  Vulcan  stove,  the  sous-chef  sea- 
soned sumptuous  swordfish  steaks  with  cracked  white 
and  red  pepper,  blew  on  the  apple-wood  fire  under 
the  grill,  and  placed  the  fish  on  a  grate  with  magnifi- 
cent fresh  shrimp,  their  tendrils  curling. 

In  the  quietly  elegant  Colony  dining  room,  a  long 
table  was  covered  with  New  England  farmstead 
cheeses,  astonishing  in  their  variety  and  excellence. 
Cjuests  who  still  had  room  for  dessert  were  tempted  by 
a  Kantrowitz  hallmark,  a  silken-textured  chocolate 
bread-and-butter  pudding  made  with  brioche,  or  by 
such  delights  as  berry  shortcake  or  fruit  cobbler,  a  sea- 
sonal array  that  might — well,  almost — have  come 
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David  Kantrowiti,  the 
chef-proprietor  of  the 
Colony  in  Boston  now 
closed  ,  in  the  kitchen 
with  his  sous-chef,  Elliott 
Miller.  A  self-professed 
perfectionist,  he  is  the 
purist  among  the  new 
New  England  chefs. 


''Bostonians  dont  want  a 
three-star  experience, 
at  least  not  in  Boston! 


from  the  kitchen  of  the  great  Fannie  Farmer  herself. 
Kantrowitz  is  the  purist  among  the  New  England 
chefs,  the  first  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  New 
England  fare.  "Bostonians  don't  want  a  three-star 
experience,"  he  has  remarked,  "at  least  here  in  Bos- 
ton." Alas,  at  the  Colony,  technical  brilliance  in  the 
kitchen  was  dimmed  by  New  England  reserve  in  the 
dining  room;  the  needed  number  of  diners  did  not 
materialize.  But  surely  this  young  master  will  be  back. 

OTHER  TOP  BOSTONIANS 

Another  Boston  chef  who  has  been  concentrating  on 
New  England  cuisine  is  Frank  McClelland,  of  L'Es- 
palier,  located  in  an  elegant  1886  Back  Bay  town 
house  on  Gloucester  Street.  In  1988,  he  and  his  wife, 
Catherine,  bought  the  celebrated  restaurant  from 
Moncef  Meddeb,  under  whom  McClelland  had 
served  as  sous-chef.  Though  the  new  owners  kept  rlie 
old  name,  they  had  ideas  oi  their  own. 

"I  went  back  to  my  roots,  the  essence  of  taste,  to 
my  instincts,"  McClelland  says.  Those  roots  were  on 
hisgrandparents'farminNewl-f"  -'^i--''  Hi^ grand- 
mother did  all  her  own  pic'  '  '•  baked 
fresh  bread  every  day,  '*  '^  ■  '^^'"^ 
purees,  and  showered  -  ^'' 
He  helped  his  grandf:.ri               Lickemrr 
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coop  where  the  birds  ran  free.  He  ate  smelts  for  break- 
fast and  landlocked  salmon  tor  dinner.  He  would  visit 
the  maple-syrup  shack  down  the  road  and  sample  the 
liquid  in  the  vat.  "We  had  the  best  heavy  cream  on 
the  table  every  morning,"  he  remembers.  "Those 
imprints  have  given  me  an  edge  for  perfection  and  a 
love  for  what  1  do." 

McClelland  cherishes  his  grandmother's  recipe 
book.  Since  her  own  mother  was  a  prt)tessional  cook 
in  Europe,  the  collection's  range  is  brt>ad,  from  gin- 
ger-marmalade jumbles  to  sauerbraten.  The  chef  and 
his  kitchen  staff  combine  New  England  and  C'onri- 
nental  cuisines  with  great  elegance. 

McClelland's  love  of  game  shows  in  lovely  grilled 
quail  in  a  pcMiiegranate  vinaigrette  with  cabbage, 
smoked  bacon,  and  yams.  The  roast  venison  loin  m  a 
hazelnut  crust,  glazed  with  cider  and  bi>urbon  and 
garnished  with  myriad  vegetables,  is  beyond  com- 
pare. L'Espalier's  wine  list,  though  expensive,  t>ffers 
many  French  and  American  vintages,  with  real  dept  h 
in  clarets.  The  cheese  tray,  which  the  excellent  wan 
ers  are  happy  to  explain,  inchkles  New  England  faun 
house  \arieties  along  with  French.  The  desserts,  such 
as  chocolate  hcw  noire  with  coffee  creme  anglaise  and 
caged  maple-. ind-ginger  crC'ine  brulee,  are  nothing 
short  oi  exquisite.  L'fc.s/)u/ier,  30  CtltntccUcr  Sircci. 
/JosfoTi,  Mn.s.sdi/iu.sert.s;  (6/7)  262-.^02-^.  0\K'n  Mon 
dciy  ihroui^h  Saiwday,  (/inner  {m\y. 

Biba  Food  Hall,  better-known  as  "Biba,"  is  Lydia 
Shire's  pew  restaurant,  overlooking  the  Boston 
Public  Garden.  As  sot)n  as  you  walk  into  the  t^iound- 
tloor  bar  and  catch  sight  of  Shire's  invn  pln)t()graphs 
of  Nepal,  India,  C'olombia,  Morocco,  Mexico,  Italy, 
jid  Spain,  you  know  that  the  food  will  ix-  interna- 


Classic  lobsl- 1  at  *he 
Colony,  split  and  broiled 
over  2  wood  fire  under 
Kontrowiti's  personal 
supe'vision. 
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At  the  Golden  Lamb 
Buttery,  their  farmstead 
home  in  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  Jimmie 
and  Bob  Booth  present 
elegant  country  cooking 
at  its  finest  and  extend 
a  warm  welcome,  too. 


In  these  parts,  New 
England  cooking  will 
never  be  a  fad. 


tional.  When  you  see  Robert  Jessup's  colorful  mural 
of  well-fed  peasants  playing  cards  and  carousing,  and 
a  masked  man  with  a  monkey  tail  caressing  a  woman 
bursting  out  of  her  bodice,  you  know  that  it  will  also 
be  oflteat,  fun,  and  distinctly  un-Brahmin.  That  is 
why  Bostonians,  new-  and  old-style,  come  flocking. 
The  menu  is  as  bold  as  the  decor.  "Because  it's  a 
small  group  of  chefs  here,  we're  friendly;  we've  got 
spirit,"  says  Shire.  "My  philosophy  is  that  there 
should  be  choices,  always,"  she  adds.  "It's  good  for 
Boston. "  She  serves  naan  bread  puffed  in  the  tandoori 
oven,  and  focaccia  rich  with  olive  oil,  garlic,  and 
herbs.  She  also  serves  fried  scallops  dusted  with 
chestnur  flour  on  glass  noodles  with  hot  oil  of  chilies 
and  lemon.  She  offers  five  types  of  organ  meat, 
including  calf's  liver  with  flaky  turnip  pastry  and 
"sort  of  bumf  maui  onions,"  as  well  as  finnan  haddie 
<  howder,  sp;    hetti  with  bread  crumbs,  and  a  gigantic 


roast-beef  sandwich — with  crisp  beet  chips.  Howev- 
er the  menu  describes  a  dish,  what  appears  on  the 
plate  is  a  surprise. 

"Though  1  like  food  from  far  away,"  Shire  says,  "I 
never  forget  I'm  from  Boston."  Biba  Food  Hall,  272 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  (617)  426- 
7878.  Open  for  lunch  Sunday  through  Friday.  Open  for 
dinner  every  ni^t. 

*  •  • 

Until  Biba  opened,  Hamersley's  Bistro,  in  the  South 
End,  was  the  place  to  see  and  be  seen,  and  it  is  still 
worth  a  visit.  Gordon  Hamersley  cooks  in  a  baseball 
cap  in  an  open  kitchen.  His  wife,  Fiona,  oversees  the 
small  dining  room.  The  simple  decor — black  and 
white  with  red  accents  and  amusing  posters — pleases 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamersley  precisely  because  it  is  not 
trendy.  They  chose  something  that  would  not  go  out 
of  fashion. 

The  food  is  home  style:  "heartwarming  as  well  as 
inside-warming,"  in  the  apt  words  of  the  chef:  grilled- 
vegetable  salad  in  sherry  vinaigrette,  chicken  roasted 
with  garlic  and  parsley,  braised  short  ribs,  lemon-cus- 
tard pudding.  "I  do  French  cooking — traditional,  not 
cla.ssical — but  with  local  seasonal  ingredients  as 
much  as  possible.  1  don't  fool  around  with  this  con- 
cept of  cross-cultural  cuisine.  Regional  food  is  best 
not  mixed  up  too  much. "  Hamersley's  Bistro,  578  Tre- 
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mont  Street,  Boston,  \Lissachiisetis;  (617)  267-6068. 
Operi  ei-er^  night  jar  diivier  ords. 

Olives,  a  trattoria  in  the  shadow  ot  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  in  CharlestowTi — an  unfashionable  Irish 
enclave  that  is  on  its  way  back — opened  last  April 
and  has  been  jam-packed  ever  since.  The  chet-own- 
er,  Todd  English,  a  New  Englander  ot  kalian 
descent,  and  his  wife,  Olivia,  balance  American 
ingredients  with  Italian  and  French  inspiration. 

"I  don't  really  believe  that  national  cuisines  are 
transferable,"  he  says.  "I  told  Julia  Child  this  one 
night,  and  she  said,  'You're  romanticizing.'  "  No 
doubt  she  would  agree,  though,  that  what  makes  his 
Italian  cooking  so  special  is  the  imaginative  use  oi 
local  products.  Characteristic  dishes  are  monktish 
braised  in  a  Massachusetts  cider,  and  grilled  lobster 
with  white-bean  ravioli,  mustard-coated  grilled  lamb 
ribs  with  black  beans,  or  spit-roasted  chicken  with  a 
brick-oven  potato  cake,  all  done  to  a  turn.  From  the 
Mediterranean  oU\es  placed  on  even,-  table  to  the 
rich  desserts  (tr\'  the  deep-fried  tig  ravioli  with  ginger 
ice  cream  or  chocolate  brioche  pudding),  the  stvle  is 
lust>-  and  gutsy.  Olii-es,  67  Main  Street.  Charlestmni, 
Massachusetts:  (617)  242-1999.  Open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  dinner  oi-dy.  No  reserrarions. 

THEBESTOFPfiOVIDENa 

Thanks  to  the  husband-and-wife  team  ot  George 
Germon  and  Johanne  Killeen,  Providence,  too,  is  a 
required  stop  on  the  goumiet's  tour  ot  t'tie  new  New 
England.  Their  restaurants  Al  Porno  (Italian)  and 


Lucky 's  (Provencal)  arc  housed  on  two  riiK>r>.  ot  a 
converted  brick  stable.  A  cherubic  putto  over  the 
central,  beehive  tireplace  at  Lucky's — designed  bv 
Germon,  who  met  Killeen  at  the  RhvKie  l>land 
Schtx^l  ot  IVsign — sets  the  miKHJ:  artistic,  personal, 
and  fanciful. 

Besides  their  celebrated  grilled  pi"as,  vei:etable>. 
and  meats — done  ox\  their  hardwwKi  tiro — the  cou- 
ple are  trying  out  such  dishes  as  rabbit  stew  seast>ned 
with  cumin,  and  \'ietnamese  mxviles  infused  with 
ginger  and  served  with  se.^ame-scented  green^ 
Guests  should  save  rtxim  tor  the  full-flavored  fruit 
tarts,  where  the  Yankee  influence  is  more  apparent. 
Recipes  for  manv  ot  these  dishes  are  torthcominy  in  a 
ccvtkKx^k  to  be  published  bv  Harper  6;.  Row .  Al  Fonio 
andLucks's.  577 Sout/i Mam  StTcVt,  ProtiJence,  Rhoile 
Island:  Al  Fcmu)  (401 )  273-9760.  Lucky's  (401)  272- 
7980.  Open  Tuesday  t/iroug/i  SutwrJuv  for  dinner  imly. 
hJo  resert'uricms. 

IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  COUMTOYSIDf 

The  Golden  Lamb  Butterv  i>  tucked  awav  in  the  lit- 
tle town  ot  Br(.x^klyn,  in  the  northeast  comer  ot 
Connecticut,  where  old  stone  walls  separate  apple 
orchards  from  the  ixrcasional  dairv  farm.  lV>b  and 
Virginia  ("jimmie")  B«.xuh — a  generation  Knond 
the  other  restaurateurs  profiled  here — have  lived 
since  the  1950s  on  the  Bvx>th  farmstead,  where  sheep 
were  once  raised.  Alighting  here,  you  truly  feel  that 
you  are  visiting  a  home. 

There's  no  place  like  it.   The  handsome  barn 
houses  family  memorabilia  ranging  hom  o\d  photo- 


I'hpolief,  in  Br^t-p, 

}K^'>rh  11"^'^  to  '-''^ 

a  Mcrr""" •   --Tf 


At  I'Espo'ier,  frcnk 
McClellond  is  inspired 
by  memories  of  his 
grondporei-5/  New 
Hampshire  farm. 
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For  over  a  decade, 
the  Old  Lyme  Inn,  in  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  has 
been  a  springboard  for 
fine  new  chefs. 


The  chef  Christopher 
Hawver,  of  the  Old  Lyme 
Inn,  has  a  virtuoso's  tech- 
nique with  fish,  often 
presented  with  an  artful 
garnish  of  seaweed.  Local 
produce,  he  says,  is  nol  a 
religion  with  him.  He  ju:>> 
gets  the  best  he  can. 


graphs  to  a  1953  white  Jaguar.  On  summer  evenings, 
a  local  theater  group  puts  on  vest-pocket  productions 
of  Shakespeare  and  Broadway  shows.  A  deck  over- 
looking purple-martin  houses,  pastureland,  a  lake, 
and  an  avenue  of  oaks  is  the  place  for  aperitifs.  Din- 
ner is  served  in  three  charming  rooms  with  intriguing 
ntioks  and  crannies,  old  tools  and  folk  art,  and  work- 
ing fireplaces. 

The  self-taught  Mrs.  Booth  runs  the  kitchen  on 
her  own  terms,  with  her  husband  taking  care  of  the 
dining  rooms.  The  food  on  the  small  menu  (at  din- 
ner, prix  fixe)  changes  daily,  emphasizing  fresh  sea- 
sonal herbs  and  vegetables.  This  is  elegant  country 
cooking  at  its  best:  soups  chock-full  of  vegetables, 
savory  and  succulent  roasts,  old-fashioned  fruit  pies, 
and  unabashedly  rich  cheesecakes.  Mrs.  Booth  has 
an  eye  for  the  artful  presentation,  Mr.  Booth  a  way 
with  an  anecdote;  together  they  make  you  feel  very 
welcome.  The  Golden  Lamb  Buttery,  Bush  Hill  Road, 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut;  (203)  774-4423.  OpenMemo- 
rial  Day  through  New  Year's  Eve.  Lunch,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday;  dinner,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Reserva- 
tions only.  No  credit  cards,  but  checks  accepted. 

*  *  * 

The  lovely  old  mansion  known  as  The  Old  Lyme 
Inn,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  boasts  a  graceful  dining  room 
with  high  windows,  gold-brocade  wallpaper,  and 
inoffensive  oil  paintings.  Diana  Field  Atwood,  who 


restored  the  inn  and  its  thirteen  bedrooms  in  1976, 
encourages  her  young  chefs  to  surpass  themselves. 
Not  surprisingly,  they  tend  after  a  while  to  go  off  on 
their  own.  Christopher  Hawver,  twenty-eight,  the 
fifth,  has  been  in  charge  for  nearly  three  years  and  is 
making  his  own,  splendid  mark. 

Although  Hawver  grew  up  in  western  Connecti- 
cut, his  cooking  draws  on  a  wide  variety  of  influences. 
His  broiled  oysters  in  a  star-anise  dressing,  beautifully 
presented  on  strands  of  seaweed,  recall  the  New  Eng- 
land sea  captains'  introduction  of  Oriental  spices.  His 
Connecticut  bluefish  sausage,  salmon  medley  of 
creamy  mousse,  smoked  slices,  and  gravlax  edged 
with  pepper,  and  baked  cod  in  combread-pistachio 
crust  with  curry  sauce  show  not  only  imagination  but 
a  virtuoso's  technique. 

Game  is  another  favorite  theme.  Relish  such  treats 
as  wild  Barbaric  duck  with  grilled  foie  gras  in  honey- 
thyme  sauce,  rabbit  loin  on  a  bed  of  celery  and  lovage 
with  Roquefort,  and  venison  with  red-currant  and 
juniper  sauce.  New  England  produce  is  not  a  religion 
with  him,  the  chef  says;  he  just  gets  the  best  he  can. 
The  Old  Lyme  Inn,  85  Lyme  Street  (Route  1),  Old 
Lyme,  Connecticut*  (203)  434-2600.  Open  for  lunch 
and  dinner  Tuesday  through  Sunday;  for  light  meals  in 
the  bar  Tuesday  through  Friday,  and  Sunday. 

COLLEGE  TOWNS 

Unless  you  wanted  informal  Italian  food,  New  Haven 
was  long  a  gastronomic  backwater,  but  Robert  Hen- 
ry's, in  a  fine  stone  town  house  built  on  Chapel 
Street  in  1860,  has  changed  the  picture.  There  are 
hints  here  of  the  college  town.  Jo  McKenzie  likes  to 
invite  Yale  singing  groups  to  perform,  and  the  plush 
dining  room,  with  its  arched  windows  and  carved 
fireplace,  is  a  nice  place  to  hear  them  briefly. 

In  the  kitchen,  Jean-Michel  Gammariello  and 
Jean-Pierre  Vuiermet  have  free  rein.  They  are  French 
and  their  technique  is  classical,  but  the  menu  uses 
impeccable  regional  produce  to  contemporary  effect. 
The  sauteed  scallops  are  presented  in  a  ring  around  a 
nest  of  pasta  and  zucchini  ribbons,  with  an  intense 
carrot  sauce.  The  pumpkin  soup  is  topped  with  a 
polenta  crouton.  In  the  cold  season,  they  serve  roast 
mallard  duck  with  winter  squash  and  green-apple 
stuffing.  Robert  Henry's  also  has  wonderful  desserts. 
The  best  (but  big):  the  caramelized  baked  apple  with 
cinnamon  ice  cream. 

Mrs.  McKenzie  sees  to  it  that  the  service  is  formal. 
Domes  over  the  hot  dishes  are  raised  with  comic- 
opera  synchronicity.  Robert  Henry's,  1032  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  (203)  789-1010. 
Open  Monday  through  Saturday,  dinner  only. 

•  «  • 

The  Dartmouth  crowd  has  good  news,  too.  Cozy  and 
rustic  D'Artagnan,  in  the  village  of  Lyme,  New 
Hampshire,  a  few  miles  north  of  Hanover,  fills  the 
ground  floor  and  an  outdoor  terrace  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  house  that  looks  out  over  a  purling  brook, 
where  otters  and  deer  come  to  drink  and  play. 

The  name  invokes  the  hero  of  The  Three  Muske- 
teers, written  by  that  great  gourmand  Alexandre 
Dumas,  pere;  and  Peter  (jaylor,  the  chef,  is  a  serious 
fencer,  with  a  mustache  to  rival  D'Artagnan's  own. 
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Josper  White,  the  chef- 
proprietor  of  Jasper's 
(dining  room  below  ,  on 
the  Boston  woterfront, 
hoils  from  New  Jer^y. 
"Being  an  outsider 
helps,"  he  soys.  "It 
doesn't  hinder."  The  pub- 
lication of  Jasper  White's 
Cooking  from  New  [ng- 
\and,  last  year,  has  con- 
firmed him  as  spokesman 
for  the  whole  new  New 
England  movement. 


His  contemporary-French-style  cooking  has  pa- 
nache. Dishes  such  as  poached  trout  fillets  with 
smoked-salmon  mousse  on  Belgian  endive,  or  pan- 
roasted  rabbit  in  whole-grain  mustard  sauce,  are  as 
pretty  as  they  are  delicious.  Among  the  desserts, 
turned  out  by  Gaylor's  wife,  Rebecca  Cunningham, 
the  white-chocolate  mousse  with  almond-hazelnut 
praline  or  caramelized  apple  tartlet  will  finish  off  a 
relaxed  dinner  with  flair.  With  only  one  kitchen 
assistant,  the  couple  manage  to  produce  all  this  sur- 
prisingly reasonably.  D' Artagnan,  /3  Dartminah  Col- 
lege Highway  (Route  10),  Lyme,  New  Hampshire; 
(603)  795-2137.  Open  Wednesday  throuf^h  Sunday  for 
dinner.  Lunch,  Sunday  only. 

•  •  • 

Right  in  downtown  Hanover,  Michael  Gray  has  put 
The  Hanover  Inn  on  the  map  with  his  Ivy  C3rill 
menus,  which  draw  liberally  on  the  whole  new  New 
England  movement.  One  recent  evening  Gray  fea- 
tured New  England  boiled  dinner  with  salmon,  rath- 
er than  the  usual  beef  brisket.  Among  other  regional 
fare  were  pumpkin  noodles,  green'tomato  chutney, 
and  roast  pork  loin  with  arn'-  "'  "^  -S':^-  <^*nd  "poor 
man's  gravy" — a  b!e^>  "  }  -t)ur,  and 

milk  that,  as  you  -  :"        '    ^a^^^e  go"<^  ^<^ 

Jasper  White,    V  greatly  admires.  Gray 


thinks  it  delicious.  The  Hanover  Inn,  Main  Street, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  (603)  64.^-4.^00  or  (800) 
443-7024-  Open  Mimday  through  Saturday  for  lunch 
and  dinner;  Sunday,  for  late  lunch  and  dinner  only. 

DOWN  EAST  SECRH 

East  of  Hanover  on  the  Maine  coast  is  Alberta's 
Cafe,  in  Portland,  a  small,  store-front  restaurant  so 
unpretentious  in  appearance  that  you  wcnild  never 

(Continued  (m  page  128) 
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Nineteen  Eighty-Foup 
is  still  with  us 


n 

^H  ^^M  oublespeak,  to  use  the  colorful  characterization  of 
^H  ^H  Professor  WilHam  Lutz  of  Rutgers  University,  is  as 
^^1  ^^M  old  as  language  itself.  Consider  the  evidence.  "Am  1 
^^^^^^m  my  brother's  keeper?"  "And  Brutus  is  an  honorable 
B^H^^^  man.  ..."  The  grisly  Nazi  slogan  at  Auschwitz 
"Arbeit  machtfrei"  (Work  Sets  Free).  As  soon  as  man  learned  to 
speak,  he  learned  how  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

Is  the  plague  of  doublespeak  in  American  public  discourse 
worse  now  than  in  any  other  place  or  time  ?  Such  things  are  impos- 
sible to  quantify,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  otherwise.  The  age  of  the 
Great  Communicator,  as  was  evident  at  the  time  and  grows  more 
obvious  with  each  passing  day,  was  an  age  of  words  that  meant 
something  other  than  what  they  seemed  to — or  nothing  at  all. 
All  that  the  latest  presidential  elections  added  was  spin. 

Americans  have  special  cause  to  detest  corruption  in  language. 
High  principle  expressed  in  the  passionate,  exact  language  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy — the  first  of  its  kind  in  history.  Ours  is  a  special  duty 
to  guard  against  the  creeping  tyranny  of  those  who  paint  the  worse 
as  the  better  cause;  who  mask  selfish  motives  behind  appeals  to 
the  general  good;  who,  in  a  word,  do  not  mean  what  they  say. 

In  the  following,  Professor  Lutz  analyzes  examples  of  what  we 
as  Americans  have  learned,  to  our  cost,  to  tolerate. 

Washington,  December  20,  1989;  7:00  A.M.  President  George 
Bush  addresses  the  nation.  "Fellow  citizens,  last  night  I  ordered 
U.S.  military  forces  to  Panama."  Translation:  "Last  night,  I 
started  a  war." 

Doublespeak  is  language  that  pretends  to  communicate  but 
does  not;  that  makes  the  bad  seem  good,  the  repulsive  attractive 
or  at  least  tolerable.  It  is  language  that  avoids,  shifts,  or  denies 
responsibility,  language  at  variance  with  its  real  or  its  purported 
meaning.  Basic  l^)  doublespeak  is  incongruity,  the  incongruity 
between  what  is  said,  or  left  unsaid,  and  what  is.  It  perverts  the 
essential  function  (if  language,  which  is  communication,  in  order 
to  mislead,  distort,  d<  ceive,  and  circumvent. 

Doublespeak  i  'Ot  some  charitable  people  suppose,  a  mat- 
ter of  .slips  of  the  t(  iKn.  It  is,  rather,  the  deliberate  use  of 
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language  as  a  weapon  or  tool  by  those  in  power  to  achieve  their 
ends  at  the  expense  of  others.  As  such,  it  comes  in  four  principal, 
often  overlapping,  varieties. 

■  Euphemism.  In  its  innocuous  form,  this  can  be  a  function  of 
tact,  courtesy,  or  custom,  as  when  we  say  that  someone  is  "in- 
volved with"  someone  else  or  that  a  "loved  one"  has  "passed 
away."  But  what  justifies  the  U.S.  State  Department's  phrase 
"unlawful  or  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life,"  to  mean  killing.' 

■  Jargon.  As  the  specialized  language  of  a  trade  or  profession, 
this,  too,  has  its  innocuous  uses.  Lawyers  among  themselves 
know  that  "involuntary  conversion"  of  property  is  loss  or  destruc- 
tion through  theft,  accident,  or  condemnation.  But  consider 
what  ensued  when,  on  May  9,  1978,  a  National  Airlines  727  air- 
plane crashed  while  attempting  to  land  at  the  Pensacola,  Florida, 
airport.  Three  of  the  fifty-two  passengers  aboard  the  airplane  were 
killed.  As  a  result  of  the  crash,  according  to  Herb  Caen,  writing  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  National  made  an  after-tax  insur- 
ance benefit  of  $1.7  million,  or  an  extra  eighteen-cents-a-share 
dividend  for  its  stockholders.  National  explained  in  its  annual 
report,  said  Caen,  that  the  $1.7  million  income  was  due  to  "the 
involuntary  conversion  of  a  727,"  thereby  acknowledging  the 
crash  and  the  profit  it  made  from  it,  without  mentioning  the  acci- 
dent or  the  deaths.  As  far  as  the  stockholders  and  the  general 
public  could  tell,  they  had  had  a  stroke  of  luck. 

■  Gobbledygook(a.k.a.  Bureaucratese)  .The  purpose  of  this 
sort  of  language  is  to  snow  the  audience  with  a  blizzard  of  words. 
Alan  Greenspan,  then  chairman  of  President  Ford's  Council  of 
Economic  Advistirs,  was  quoted  in  the  Phihidell)hia  Inquirer  in 
1974  as  having  testified  before  a  Senate  committee,  "It  is  a  very 
tricky  policy  problem  to  find  the  particular  calibration  and  timing 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  stem  the  acceleration  in  risk  premi- 
ums created  by  falling  incomes  without  prematurely  aborting  the 
decline  in  the  inflation-generated  risk  premiums."  Speaking  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  in  1988,  Mr.  Green- 
.span,  now  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  said,  "I  guess  1  should  warn 
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Make  no  mistake. 

The  function  of  gobbiedygook 

is  to  deceive. 


you,  if  I  turn  out  to  he  particularly  clear,  you've  probably  misun- 
derstood what  I've  said."  Make  no  mistake.  Gobbiedygook  only 
sounds  like  sheer  stupidity.  Its  real  function  is  to  deceive. 

il  Inflated  language,  or  Pomposity.  This  kind  of  doublespeak 
is  designed  to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  people,  situations,  or 
things  that  would  not  normally  be  considered  important;  to  make 
the  simple  seem  complex.  Sometimes,  it  is  merely  funny.  Think 
of  those  elevator  operators  now  known  as  members  of  the  "verti- 
cal transportation  corps."  But  consider  that  in  the  doublespeak  of 
the  military,  the  1983  invasion  of  Grenada,  conducted  by  our 
"Caribbean  peacekeeping  forces,"  was  not  an  invasion.  It  was  a 
"predawn  vertical  insertion." 

Doublespeak  is  not  new.  Julius  Caesar  described  his  brutal 
and  bloody  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Gaul  as  "pacifica- 
tion. "  "Where  they  make  a  desert,  they  call  it  peace, "  said 
the  British  chieftain  Galgacus,  that  astute  critic  of  cant. 
When  a  traitor  was  put  to  death  in  Rome,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  execution  read  "Vixit,  "  third-person-singular  perfect 
form  of  vzvere,  "to  live":  "he  has  lived" — which  is  to  say  that 
he  lives  no  more. 

In  the  world  of  Nazi  Germany,  "protective  custody"  was  the 
very  opposite  of  protective;  "winter  relief"  was  a  compulsory  tax 
presented  as  a  voluntary  charity;  and  a  "straightening  of  the 
front"  was  a  retreat,  while  serious  difficulties  became  "bottle- 
necks." Minister  of  Information  (the  very  title  is  doublespeak) 
Josef  Goebbels  spoke  in  all  seriousness  of  "simple  pomp"  and  the 
"liberalization  of  the  freedom  of  the  press."  Nazi  doublespeak 
reached  its  peak  in  connection  with  the  "Final  Solution"  (a 
phrase  that  itself  represents  the  ultimate  in  doublespeak).  "Reset- 
tlement" meant  deportation;  "work  camp"  meant  concentration 
camp  or  incinerator;  "action"  meant  massacre;  "Special  Action 
Groups"  were  army  units  that  conducted  mass  murder;  "selec- 
tion" meant  gassing.  Against  this  grim  backdrop,  the  double- 
speak of  Watergate  was  low  farce. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  we  Americans  had  become  inured  to  or 
lulled  into  acceptance  of  our  own  horrors.  In  Vietnam,  as  you 
know,  there  was  no  bombing;  just  "air  support,"  "armed  recon- 
naissance," "interdiction,"  "protective  reactive  strikes,"  or  "lim- 
ited-duration protective-reaction  strikes."  "Defoliation"  (ac- 
complished with  Agent  Orange)  was  too  descriptive,  so  it  gave 
way  to  "resources  <,(  )ntrol  programs. "  Civilians  were  killed  by  "in- 
continent ordnar  i  <  , "  while  a  spy  who  was  shot  without  a  trial  was 
simply  "eliminatt  '  v  :^!l  extreme  prejudice."  Every  sunk  sampan 
had  been  a  "watt:  logistic  craft."  When  American  troops 


attacked,  it  was  a 
"preemptive  coun- 
terattack" or  an  "ag- 
gressive defense." 
Spraying  an  area 
with  machine-gun 
fire  was  "reconnais- 
sance by  fire. "  Some- 
times  American 
troops  "engaged  the 
enemy  on  all  sides" 
(they  were  am- 
bushed) and  had  to 
effect  a  "tactical  re- 
deployment" (they 
retreated).  Ameri- 
can troops  killed  by 
American  bombs  or 
artillery  shells  were 
"friendly  casualties," 
which  were  caused 
by  "accidental  de- 
livery of  ordnance 
equipment"  or 
"friendly  fire." 

Well,  in  the  pros- 
perous Reagan  years, 
where  nothing  mat- 
tered but  making 
piles  of  money  by 

hook  or  by  crook,  the  gullible  public  was  made  to  swallow  not  a 
tax  increase  but  "revenue  enhancement,"  not  to  mention  "user's 
fees"  and  "tax-base  broadening" —  in  other  words,  more  and 
more  increases  that  were  not  increases. 

Such  systematic  misnomers  subvert  or  even  preempt  informed 
public  debate  on  public  policy.  A  meeting  was  convened  at  the 
White  House  in  1982  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  an  "appeal- 
ing" name  for  the  MX  missile.  Thus  was  the  Peacekeeper  born. 
Similarly,  officials  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ob- 
struct discussion  of  the  dangers  and  problems  of  nuclear  power  by 
carefully  chosen,  well-di.sseminated  words.  When  an  explosion 
in  a  nuclear-power  plant  becomes  an  "energetic  disassembly,"  or 
an  "energy  release,"  or  a  "rapid  release  of  energy,"  and  a  reactor 
accident  is  an  "event,"  an  "unusual  event,"  an  "unscheduled 
event,"  or  an  "incident,"  what  is  there,  really,  to  discuss.'  Which 
brings  us  to  the  NRC"s  "nonmeeting  gatherings,"  during  which 
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no  written  records  would  be  kept.  The  NRC  argued  that  since 
such  "gatherings"  are  "nonmeetings,"  they  did  not  fall  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Sunshine  Act. 

Doublespeak  has  become  so  common  that  many  people  fail  to 
notice  it.  Local  politicians  speak  not  ofslums  or  ghettos  but  of  the 
"inner  city"  or  "substandard  housing"  where  the  "disadvantaged" 
or  "economically  nonaffluent"  dwell,  rhus  avoiding  any  mention 
of  the  poor  who  have  to  live  in  filthy,  poorly  heated,  ramshackle 
apartments  or  houses.  Hospitals  speak  not  of  patients  dying 
because  of  malpractice  but  of  "negative  patient-care  outcome" 
due  to  a  "therapeutic  misadventure."  Meanwhile,  the  wizards  of 
Madison  Avenue  tout  "genuine  counterfeit  diamonds."  "genuine 
imitation  leather,"  a  "home  plaque-removal  instrument"  (that's 
a  toothbrush),  a  "digital  fever  computer"  (yes,  a  thermometer), 
the  "hydro  blastforce  cup"  (-  .lunger),  the  "underground 
condominium"  (■  ='  "         •    ''^''o-id  you  be  willing  to  buy  a  "pre- 


viously distinguished  automobile"  fmm  any  dI  tiu-^e  guys.' 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  laugh  all  this  oH,  as  some  people  do.  Hvery- 
onc  knows  the  game,  they  say,  so  what  real  harm  is  there  in  dou- 
blespeak.^ They  read  right  past  it. 

Yes  and  no.  Where  we  see  it  for  what  it  is,  we  can  adjust.  Too 
often,  we  cannot,  and  what  happens  then.'  Doublespeak  accom- 
plishes its  end.  If  alters  our  perceptu)n  o<  reality.  It  depri\  es  us  o( 
the  tools  we  need  to  develop,  advance,  and  preserve  our  culture 
and  (Hir  civilization.  It  breeds  suspicion,  cynicism,  distrust,  and, 
uliimately,  hostility.  It  delivers  us  inti)  the  hands  of  powers  that 
intend  us  no  good.  D 

William  Lutz  is  the  author  of  Doublespeak  (Harper  &  Row),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Douhlcspeak  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  arul  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Doublespeak.  He  teaches  English  at  Rutgers  University. 
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When  the  Exxon  Valdez  spilled  1 1  million  gallons  of  Alaskan  crude  into  the 
waters  of  Prince  William  Sound  last  spring,  it  gave  'the  public-relations 
industry — and  particularly  that  recent  offshoot  of  PR  known  as  "crisis  man- 
agement"— one  of  the  most  powerful  pick-me-ups  it  had  had  in  a  long  while. 
It  was  not  as  if  Exxon  handled  the  crisis  well;  on  the  contrary,  the  situation 
was  so  badly  mishandled  that  everyone  in  the  image  business  sensed  an  enor- 
mous opportunity  for  comparative  self-promotion.  Second-guessing,  after 
all,  is  the  canny  publicist's  stock-in-trade.  And  so  it  is  that  three  of  the  grayer 
eminences  in  crisis  management  have  gathered  to  confer  this  October  morning  in  a  base- 
ment auditorium  in  Man- 


hattan's General  Electric 
Building.  The  title  of  their 
symposium:  "P.R.  Night- 
mares: What  to  Do  When 
They're  Yours." 

The  panelists  are  an  unflappable  Hill 
and  Knowlton  executive  who  handled  the 
1979  "incident"  at  Three  Mile  Island  for 
Pennsylvania's  General  Public  Utilities;  a 
mellisonant  television  consultant  who 
went  to  Valdez  to  produce  a  "documenta- 
ry" for  Exxon  and  then  scored  an  implausi- 
ble coup  by  landing  a  piece  on  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  that  compared 
the  oil  spill  to  "a  teaspoon  of  fluid  in  an 
Olympic-sized  swimming  pool";  and  final- 
ly, PR's  closest  thing  to  a  star:  a  onetime 
seminarian  and,  later,  peace  organizer,  the 
florid-faced,  broad-bellied,  fifty-five-year- 
old  John  Scanlon. 

There  is  a  cautious,  measured  style  of 
speaking  common  to  PR  that  ).',)nediately 
signals  a  listener  ' -^r  rhe  speakt;  has  no 
intention  of  eitlu  ,ip  informiition 

or  assigning  blame  trwopub!      -fs 


WHY  NO  ONE  DARES  SAY 
ANYTHING  NEGATIVE  ABOUT 
JOHN  SCANLON  - 


succumb  to  its  lure,  rolling  out  long  sen- 
tences full  of  words  like  "interface"  and 
"ramification"  and  signifying  nothing. 
Scanlon,  flipping  through  a  magazine, 
barely  cocks  an  ear.  But  when  his  turn 
arrives,  he  sets  the  symposium  abuzz.  "If 
the  story  is  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,"  he  begins,  "there's  a  30  to 
40  percent  chance  that  we'll  get  a  call.  We 
got  a  call  on  Exxon.  And  this  is  a  great 
indication  of  how  screwed  up  Exxon  was, 
and  how  screwed  up  they  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment— they  never  could  make  a  deal.  We 
sat  down  to  negotiate  with  one  division; 
then  they  decided  another  division  would 
handle  it.  Everybody  was  running  around 


trying  to  protect  their  backs." 

The  language  is  blunt,  merciless,  and  it 
delights  the  audience  of  communications 
professionals  and  students.  They  under- 
stand instantly  why  Scanlon  gets  the  first 
call  30  or  40  percent  of  the  time,  and  why 
too  he  is  so  well  liked  by  so  many  of  the 
working  press.  More  often  than  not  he 
speaks  his  mind. 

Having  seized  the  high  ground,  Scanlon 
sets  about  fortifying  his  position.  "Let  me 
just  give  a  brief  little  sermon,"  he  says, 
staring  out  across  the  top  ofa  pair  of  schol- 
arly reading  glasses  that,  together  with  his 
closely  trimmed  silver  beard,  lend  him  an 
air  of  unimpeachable  moral  authority.  "I 
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At  this  office,  Scanlon  skims 
nine  newspapers  and  the^.^^ 
gets  on  the  phone  for  severol 
hours  of  information  brokering. 


think  that  there's  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  way  companies  respond  to 
crisis  and  the  company's  corporate  charac- 
ter, or  corporate  'soul,'  if  you  will.  If  a  com- 
pany has  a  corporate  soul,  if  it  knows  who 
it  is,  if  it  is  constantly  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  self-definition,  or  redefinition — it's 
true  about  all  of  us:  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  emotionally  happy,  productive  people, 
we  have  to  be  analytical.  .  .  .  When 
you're  alive  emotionally  and  you're  analyz- 
ing yourself,  you  tend  to  <";  •---,. 
clearly.  Corporations  are  ri 

"lExxon  CEO  L   . 
have  been  in  V 
from  Pan  Amcr  -  ' 
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Lockerbie  in  three  hours.  As  a  fjcnoral 
rule,  if  there's  an  accident,  the  president 
should  go.  You  get  there  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  you  embrace — you  embrace  the 
people.  ...  A  human  respon.se." 

"But  isn't  that  just  theater.'"  the  mt)der- 
ator  asks.  "Isn't  that  tt)tally  artificial.'" 

"Some  of  the  most  profound  things  I've 
learned  in  my  lite  1  learned  in  the  theater. 
They  were  all  artificial — " 

"It  shows,"  says  one  of  the  other  panei- 
'sf.s,  drawing  a  big  laugh. 

Scanlon  ignores  the  gibe.  An  oft-pro- 
<  laimed  Shakespeare,  Yeats,  and  Audcn 
'  ...,  he  knows  that  invoking  Literature 
and  Mistory  will  command  respect  from 


almost  any  crowd.  "I've  .seen  performances 
that  had  intuitions  and  insights  that  are 
totally  artificial,"  he  .says  solemnly.  "They 
are  theatrical.  LiK)k  at  one  of  the  great  sin- 
gle moments  ot  the  early  part  of  this 
Republic,  the  l^)ston  Tea  Party — .\  totally 
contrived  event.  They  did  it  at  a  certain 
time;  they  arranged  it,  put  one  perscn  in 
charge  oi  the  costumes:  'Yi)U  get  the  tolor 
(or  the  faces,'  'You  get  the  extni  bags.' 
People  didn't  wake  up  that  morning  and 
say,  'Oh,  let's  have  a  tea  party." 

But  the  moderator  wants  to  know  aKiut 
Exxon — why  Scanlon  wonK!  consid- 

ered working  tt)r  them  in  i.^t  place: 

"Docs  anything  go  thr<  your  mind 
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SPIN  MERCHANT 

about  'Should  I  represent  this  company  i"  " 

"Well,  the  fee  is  often  the  key,"  Scan- 
Ion  says  wickedly. 

"Doesn't  it  bother  you  that  they  screw 
up  the  environment?" 

"Of  course  it  bothers  me,"  snaps  Scan- 
Ion.  "1  mean,  they  want  to  also  clean  it  up. 
If  you  think  that  you  can  be  helpful  influ- 
encing and  affecting  their  policy,  to  do  it 
in  a  certain  kind  of  way,  sure." 

"Are  there  people  you  wouldn't  repre- 
sent, depending  on  the  nature  of  their 
business  or  who  they  are?" 

"Henry  Kissinger.  I've  always  said  I 
wouldn't  represent  Kissinger — unless  he 
wrote  a  book  called  Letters  from  Prison. " 

Much  hilarity,  cut  short  by  a  question 
from  the  crowd.  "Would  you  represent 
South  Africa?" 

"No." 

"Would  you  represent  the  PLO?" 

"Yeah,  I  would  represent  the  PLO," 
Scanlon  says,  nodding  his  head  decisively. 
"I've  been  asked  to — I  mean,  would  I 
.  .  .? — I  would,  but  I  wouldn't."  The 
audience  laughs  again.  "I  think  ..." 
Scanlon  stops,  flustered;  he  has  to  chuckle 
himself.  "That  would  be  a  very  close  call. 
It  would  also  ruin  the  rest  of  my  business. 
Which  is  probably  the  only  reason  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  But  it  would  not  be  out  of 
any,  you  know,  moral  position.  I  would 
Ijust]  be  a  coward  not  to." 

The  moderator  turns  back  to  the  crowd. 
"It's  known  as  utilitarian  ethics,"  he 
explains  drily. 

PR,  or  "the  engineering  of  consent,"  to 
use  Edward  Bemays's  fifty-year-old  phrase, 
is  a,  if  not  the,  great  American  art.  Today 
the  industry  is  in  the  throes  of  unprece- 
dented expansion;  it  is  the  golden  age,  to 
borrow  from  the  publicists'  lexicon,  of  PR. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  structural:  with  the 
explosion  in  local  and  cable  TV  program- 
ming, as  well  as  a  plethora  of  new  business 
publications,  traditional  advertising  no 
longer  enjoys  the  reach  it  once  did. 
"When  I  first  started  reading  the  Times," 
Scanlon  points  out,  "there  was  barely  a 
business  page.  There  certainly  was  no  busi- 
ness television.  There's  been  this  extraor- 
dinary proliferation  of  news,  and  it's  just 
essential  that  ccjmpanies  and  corporations 
and  individuals  who  need  access  to  those 
media,  either  t(j  sell  their  products  or  to 
influence  beha-'ior,  take  it  all  very  seri- 
ously." Life,  in  other  words,  is  king  lived 
in  the  media,  and  the  media  are  for  sale. 
Naturally,  afloun  King  brokerage  business 
has  sprung  up. 

John  Scanloh  Mk   best  and 

the  worst  of  it —  I  , nj.se  of  his 


refreshing  candor,  wit,  and  general  quota- 
bility;  the  worst  because  his  charm  has  led 
to  cozy  relations  with  many  of  journalism's 
leading  lights,  and  that,  in  turn,  has  done 
much  to  muddy  the  news  business's  reputa- 
tion for  even-handedness. 

canlon  is  the  latest  in  a  long 
line  of  celebrity  hype  priests 
that  stretches  from  Ivy  Lee, 
who  helped  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller change  his  image  from 
skinflint  to  deep-pocketed 
philanthropist,  to  Bernays, 
inventor  of  the  bacon-and- 
eggs  breakfast,  to  the  saloniste 
Ben  Sonnenberg  and  Mobil  Oil's  Herb 
Schmertz,  the  man  behind  "Masterpiece 
Theatre."  Scanlon's  claim  to  fame,  ex- 
plains one  writer  (who,  like  nearly  every 
writer  interviewed  for  this  story,  requested 
anonymity):  "He's  the  person  you  hire  if 
you're  guilty." 

The  ironic  thing  about  John  Scanlon  is 
that  he  gets  away  with  playing  this  game 
from  left  of  center.  There  is  a  liberal  cast  to 
his  politics  and  a  wail  of  protest  in  his 
voice.  "In  this  city  where  Trump  is  King," 
he  wrote  in  a  self-published  book  of  "com- 
monplaces" that  serves  as  a  sort  of  Scan- 
Ionian  Little  Red  Book,  "one  can  barely 
hear  the  cries  of  the  poor  over  the  noise  of 
the  unceasing  cash  register.   New  York 


on  the  Green  la  New  York  eatery  involved 
in  a  fight  with  the  local  restaurant  union]. 
It's  union-busting." 

"John's  father  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  labor,"  says  a  longtime  friend,  more 
amused  than  disturbed.  "He  drove  a  sub- 
way. I  wonder  how  John  would  explain 
representing  Frank  Lorenzo  to  him." 

"We  used  to  kid  John,"  says  Jim  Noon- 
an,  a  former  associate  who  now  heads  PR 
at  HBO.  "He'd  say,  'Oh,  by  the  way, 
Searle  called.'  Or,  'Exxon  called.'  And 
we'd  say,  'It's  too  bad  Stalin  died,  John.' 
But  the  thing  is,  John  believes  in  the  Frank 
Lorenzos.  He  meets  these  guys,  he  decides 
he  likes  them,  and  he  just  buys  into  it." 

But  Scanlon  is  best  known,  and  most 
often  hired,  for  his  contacts  within  the 
journalistic  demimonde.  When  his  small- 
ish company  was  acquired  by  the  Chicago- 
based  PR  firm  of  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc. , 
in  1983 — Scanlon  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  arfd  his  business  was  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy — it  was  for  his  Rolodex,  not 
his  revenue  base.  "The  general  take  on 
Scanlon,"  says  a  PR  executive,  "is  that 
he's  a  poseur  with  great  media  contacts. 
John  really  does  something  that  nobody 
else  does  anymore.  It's  fairly  bogus  PR: 
providing  access  to  newsmakers,  palling 
around  at  Elaine's.  He's  a  dying  breed — 
but  he's  still  definitely  a  force." 

Scanlon  is  best  friends  with  a  remark- 


"SCANLON  NEVER  COULD  GET  OVER  FA- 
MOUS PEOPLE.  HE'S  A  NEW  YORK  ROMAN- 
TIC—A GATSBY,  IF  YOU  WILL/' 


City  has  lost  its  moral  oxygen."  Not  that 
his  clients  seem  the  sort  to  go  about  fresh- 
ening the  air — recent  employers  include 
Drexel  Bumham,  Eastern  Airlines,  the 
right-wing  editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Re- 
view, and  at  the  top  of  the  list  two  tobacco 
companies,  Philip  Morris  and  Lorillard, 
whose  law  firms  employ  Scanlon  to  do 
their  "courthouse  steps"  PR.  "The  world  is 
the  way  it  is,"  explains  Scanlon's  old 
friend  John  Leo,  a  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  columnist.  "You  can  start  off  in  life 
doing  pro  bono  work  for  Mother  Teresa, 
but  eventually  you  gravitate  to  money." 

"He  used  to  go  around  boasting  of  his 
devotion  to  the  First  Amendment, "a for- 
me- as.s()ciate  says  of  Scanlon.  "Now  it's 
tl  '^aily  News  Iwhosc  management  faces 
a  iirobable  strike  this  spring]  and  Tavern 


able  number  of  prominent  journalists  and 
news  barons,  from  Peter  Jennings,  whose 
birthday  party  Scanlon  hosted  two  years 
ago  in  the  Hamptons,  to  Mort  Zuckerman, 
with  whom  Scanlon  and  Leo  and  a  couple 
dozen  other  media  power  hitters  play  soft- 
ball  in  Sag  Harbor  (see  box).  "Scanlon  has 
dinner  parties  that  are  attended  by  the 
whole  cast  of  '60  Minutes,'  "  says  Paul 
Holmes,  the  editor  of  Adweek  magazine's 
PR  supplement.  Relate.  "Given  the  regard 
most  people  in  his  business  are  held  in  by 
the  media,  that's  astonishing." 

Scanlon  drops  his  friends'  names  at 
every  occasion,  and  no  doubt  that  helps 
him  sign  clients.  He  seems  scrupulous 
about  not  leaning  on  those  same  friends  for 
favors.  And  by  and  large,  his  friends  agree. 
"John  has  a  very  good  reputation  for  integ- 
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rity — a  very  good  image  of  being  forth- 
right," says  Jennings.  "I've  never  kno\\Ti 
John  to  deal  cards  an>'^^'here  except  on  the 
table."  Nevertheless,  in  a  profession  that 
"has  more  conflicts  than  downtowTi  Bei- 
rut," to  use  one  of  Scanlon's  pet  phrases, 
avoiding  them  is  often  impossible  and  cap- 
italizing on  them  can  be  irresistible.  ViTien 
Scanlon  went  to  work  for  the  EXikakis 
campaign,  pro  bono,  his  responsibilirv'  was 
the  "anchor  crawl" — taking  senior  cam- 
paign officials  around  to  meet  the  three 
anchormen.  "It  was  vers'  uncomfortable 
for  me,"  Jennings  says.  "I  said,  'Vi'^hat  are 
you  doing,  John?  You'll  ruin  a  good  friend- 
ship.' I  made  it  ven,'  clear  to  him,  and  I 
suspect  his  other  friends  did  as  well.  I  said, 
'John,  you  know,  just  don't — let's  not  talk 
politics.'  " 

Says  a  journalist  friend,  "You  always 
wonder  a  little  bit  when  he's  being  friendly 
whether  it's  because  you're  in  the  media  or 
because  he  likes  you.  You  always  feel  that  it 
he's  calling  you  up  he  must  want  some- 
thing. But  ever\'body  does  that." 

Scanlon  is  fairly  undefensive  on  the  top- 
ic. "I  have  a  large  number  of  friends  who 
are  in  and  around  the  business,  and  those 
relationships  have  gro  \ti  o-"'  '  "  -^      '""'' 
that  certainly  hasn't  hurt  r 
"It's  easy  to  character:: 
manipulation.  The  t 
business.   I  genuine!'-  .v 


about  it;  I  enjoy  more-detached,  abstract 
conversations  about  the  process,  about  the 
problems  and  conflicts.  Some  c>Tiic  can 
turn  it  into  a  manipulation  of  the  guy,  and 
part  of  it  is  that.  You're  selling,  after  all.  I 
mean,  I'm  a  salesman.  And  my  clients 
have  a  product  they  want  to  sell." 
"But  you're  also  a  tan." 
"Yeah,  I'm  a  fan,  I'm  a  real  fan." 
And  it  may  be  that  media  stars,  like  cin- 
ema stars,  need  tans,  flatterers,  apprecia- 
tors.  "John  is  a  compubive  professional 
intimate,"  says  one  Manhattan  editor. 
"Most  people  in  his  business  court  a  source 
intensely  for  a  while,  then  fade  away  once 
the  trick's  been  turned.  Scanlon  ctxirts 
you  for  life.  It's  a  psychi>logically  interest- 
ing mix  of  sincerir>'  and  insincent>'." 

"I'm  not  worried  aK^ut  John,"  says  an 
old  friend. "The  ones  I  worry  aK>ut  are  the 
media  heavyweights  who  deal  with  him. 
They're  the  ones  living  dangerously." 

The  new  Manhattan  offices  of  Daniel  J. 

Edelman,    Inc..   stand  just  off  Times 

Square,  a  convenient  stone's  throw  dt>wn 

Forry-third  Street  from  the  venerable  Neu 

V -rlc  TiTTi^s  itself.   From  John  Scanlon's 

.  indow.  you  can  look  down  rwenrs  -seven 

-5  to  the  d>Tiamic  point  where  Bmad- 

-^cventh   Avenue. 

_  ,r\irh«.xxl  in  transi- 

old  the    or  district,  which  long 


ago  settled  into  a  comfortable  ^\mhi.>Ni!, 
with  the  drug  and  pomographs  buNincv^.  is 
rapidly  sinking  beneath  a  tide  ot  public  I  v 
subsidi::ed  real-estate  devek">pment. 

n  a  ni>rmal  day.  Scanlon 

Aill  typically  skim  nine 

newspapers  and  then  gel 

>n  the  speaker  phone  ftw  a 

TOW  hi»urs  i>f  int   •    n 

brokering  with  ». .  .d 

^Hirces  hetiKe  lunch.  TTiis 
mine  an  elegantly 
x."d  v«.>ung  law>er  pon- 
denng  a  career  switch  has  come  in  kn  a  |ob 
interview,  an  event  that  leaves  ScanUin 
exult.mt.  "Twenty  years  ago.  gu>-s  in  this 
business  were  running  annind  tr>'ing  to  get 
girls'  names  in  c«*ssip  v.    '  '.s 

after  the  interviewee  h.i-       .  *" 

ytHj've  got  Yale  grads  kxtking  for  work." 

"Ifyixi'n  .  whi>  w.r  r 

into  issues.  vtter  pi  it 

than  at  the  teet  c4  the  Scan-man."  says 
C7hristi>pher  Pi'llicano.  '   n 

empl«>yee  who  now  dtx  -  x 

Hi>use.  the  drug  rehabilitation  center. 
"UTiat'  '  ' 

smarts,  v 

subway.'  Do  you  kiKiw-  who's  behind  what 
prttjects'   If  you  miss  "^  •  e  in  the 

paper,  vou're  rTKK;ked  mt  ..  It's  the 

bread  and  butter  of  the  trn  J-. 
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SPIN  MERCHANT 

Scan-men  credit  their  ex-boss  with  ex- 
treme generosity,  if  not  in  pay  then  at  least 
in  the  sharing  of  contacts.  "John  takes  you 
along  to  the  cocktail  parties,"  says  Pollica- 
no.  "You  might  find  yourself  at  a  house- 
warming  party  for  Carl  Bernstein,  meeting 
Jason  Epstein  or  Kurt  Vonnegut,  and 
they're  all  paying  attention  to  John. 
People  like  to  be  around  him.  He's  not 
pushing  himself  on  them."  Two  or  three 
times  a  year,  Scanlonites  gather  for  an 
alumni  dinner,  exchanging  industry  gossip 
and  charting  one  another's  most  recent 
"hits" — i.e.,  planted  stories.  In  the  end, 
this  may  be  Scanlon's  real  legacy:  a  corps  of 
young,  well-educated,  self-respecting  pub- 
licists capable  of  sprucing  up  their  busi- 
ness's  louche  public  image. 

By  ten-thirty,  Scanlon  has  his  feet  up  on 
the  desk  and  is  dialing  away  with  several 


fingers.  To  sit  in  his  office  is  to  eavesdrop 
in  hitherto  unconnected  corridors  of  pow- 
er in  the  media,  finance,  the  arts.  The  first 
call  on  the  speaker  phone  is  from  overseas. 
Gilbert  Levine,  the  musical  director  of  the 
Cracow  Symphony  and  the  first  American 
to  secure  a  full-time  conducting  position 
in  Eastern  Europe,  is  concerned  that  his 
job  may  be  in  jeopardy  if  political  change 
comes  too  fast  in  Poland.  Can  Scanlon  get 
him  into  a  Washington,  D.C. ,  dinner 
hosted  by  Dan  Rostenkowski  for  Lech 
Walesa?  Scanlon  thinks  he  can.  "In  the 
meantime,"  he  says,  "if  you  are  going  to 
talk  to  the  American  ambassador  lin  War- 
saw], just  put  it  all  very  tentatively." 

Frank  Deford,  the  editor  of  the  Nation- 
al, the  recently  launched  sports  daily,  calls 
to  say  he  has  just  hired  a  gossip  columnist. 
Can  Scanlon  get  her  name  into  the  papers 


"so  people  will  start  sending  her  stuff"? 
Scanlon  can.  "Did  you  see  that  slam  of 
Sports  Illustrated  in  SpyV  Scanlon  asks.  "I 
certainly  did,"  cackles  Deford,  who  bade 
an  acrimonious  farewell  to  the  sports 
weekly  last  year.  "But  I  have  to  say  they 
barely  scratched  the  surface.  They  should 
have  called  me;  I  could  have  given  them 
some  great  stuff."  Scanlon  laughs,  no 
doubt  making  a  mental  note. 

Ted  Forstmann,  the  financier:  a  report- 
er is  calling  from  Fortune  asking  questions 
about  the  LBO  at  RJR  Nabisco — how 
much  did  they  know  about  the  decline  in 
tobacco  sales  before  the  buy-out  went 
through?  Should  he  talk  to  the  reporter, 
and  if  so,  how  much  should  he  say? 

Scanlon  makes  a  call  to  a  higher-up  at 
the  newly  merged  Time  Warner,  a  poten- 
tial client  he  would  dearly  love  to  bag.  "I 


WHO^S  ON  FIRST 


Every  Saturday  morning  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day  a  mostly  male,  mostly  middle-aged  group  of  writers 
and  media  careerists  gathers  in  the  back  comer  of 
Mashashamuet  Park,  in  the  old  whaling  port  of  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  to  celebrate  the  thud  of  bat  on 
ball,  one  another's  latest  book  publications,  and  the 
interconnectabiliry  of  all  things.  Some  describe  Sag 
Harbor  softball  as  good  clean  fun;  others  see  "a  blurb 
factory"  where  "there's  more  back-scratching  than 
anyone  will  admit. "  In  any  case,  it  is  a  handy  place  for  a 
PR  man  to  play  first  base.  Teammates  include: 

Ken  Auletta,  columnist  for  the  Dcdl'y  News  and 
author  of  Greed  and  Glory  on  Wail  Street.  Last  fall 
Auletta  wrote  about  Scanlon's  client  Warner  LeRoy, 
owner  of  Tavern  on  the  Green. 

Jackie  Leo,  editor  of  Family  Circle. 

Walter  Bernard,  legendary  graphic  artist  and  one- 
time magazine  designer  for  most  of  the  magazines  that 


his  teammates  write  for  or  publish. 

Ed  Tivnan,  TV  producer  and  author  of  The  Lobby: 
Jewish  Pohtical  Power  ar\d  American  Foreign  Policy. 

Mort  Zuckerman,  wannabe  journalist,  owner  of 
the  Atlantic  and  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  and  devel- 
oper of  property  on  Columbus  Circle  that  may  become 
the  site  of  one  of  the  city's  tallest  buildings. 

Walter  Isaacson,  editor  at  Time,  now  in  charge  of 
"Books."  Finishing  a  biography  of  Henry  Kissinger. 

Avery  Gorman,  author  of  Kramer  vs.  Kramer. 

Robert  Sam  Anson,  magazine  free-lancer  and 
former  war  correspondent. 

Rudy  Hoglund,  art  director,  Time. 

Richard  Emery,  the  lawyer  whose  lawsuit  recently 
forced  New  York  City  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  entirely  restructure  municipal  government. 

Vic  Ziegel,  sports  editor,  Daily  News. 

John  Paul  Newport,  Manhattan  free-lancer,  for- 


Scanlon  kibitzes  wHh 
Ken  Auletta. 


merly  of  Fortune.  For 
Newport's  cover  story 
on  Scanlon's  client 
American  Express, 
Scanlon  sat  in  on 
three  interviews. 

Jay  Acton,  literary 
agent  and  an  owner  of 
several  minor- league 
baseball  teams. 

Fred  Drasner, 
president  and  CEO  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Richard  Reeves,  syndicated  columnist. 

Dan  Greenburg,  author  ( How  to  Be  a  jeu/is/iMot/ier). 

Seniority  is  strictly  respected  in  the  Sag  Harbor 
league,  and  even  when  media  superstars  show  up,  they 
are  not  necessarily  guaranteed  a  spot  in  the  batting 
order.  James  Brooks,  the  movie  director,  and  Peter 
Jennings,  the  anchorman,  gave  up  trying  to  become 
regulars  when  they  found  they  simply  did  not  have 
enough  games  under  their  belts.  Other  part-timers, 
who  usually  turn  out  just  for  the  end-of-the-season 
benefit  showdown  against  an  "all-artist"  team  from 
neighboring  East  Hampton,  include  the  Washington 
Post  editor,  Ben  Bradlee,  the  writers  Peter  Maas  and 
George  Plimpton,  the  sports  pundit  Mike  Lupica  and 
Ad  Age  columnist  James  Brady,  the  "60  Minutes" 
executive  producer,  Don  Hewitt,  and  Hewitt's  boss, 
the  CBS  president  Howard  Stringer,  who  mans  the 
public-address  system — the  assumption  being  that, 
despite  the  overwhelming  concentration  of  press, 
there  may  still  be  a  public  out  there  to  address. 

The  power  hitters  (from 
left)  John  Leo,  Ed  Tivnon, 
Walter  Bernard. 
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want  to  get  [the  co-CEO]  Steve  Ross  to 
donate  a  couple  hundred  thousand  to  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Joumahsts,"  he 
says.  "He  needs  to  make  a  clear  statement 
about  press  freedom,  and  this  would  be  a 
good  way.  Can  I  get  to  him  through  [the 
board  member]  Bil[  vanden  Heuvel.'  He's 
close  to  Ross,  and  1  know  him;  I  have  great 
respect  for  him.  .  .  .'' 

At  twelve-thirty,  Scanlon  trots  out  the 
door  for  lunch.  "What  the  clients  want  is 
guys  who  get  down  in  there  and  play  belly 
to  belly,"  he  says,  looking  and  sounding 
very  much  like  John  Madden.  "Most  guys 
at  my  age  don't  want  to  do  that  stuff  any- 
more. They  just  manage,  ordo  a  little  mar- 
keting. I  like  the  work." 

lot  of  the  toil  of  PR  con- 
sists of  enlisting  new 
clients  in  areas  previously 
bereft  of  its  blessings,  and 
it  is  plain  that  Edelman, 
Inc.,  values  John  Scanlon 
for  his  sales  ability  in  this 
department.  This  mom- 
I  ing's  targets  are  two  dozen 
trial  lawyers  from  the  nation's  capital. 
They  are  a  flashy,  selt-contident  group  ot 
men  who  seem  capable  of  handling  over- 
zealous  interrogators,  be  they  press  or  poli- 
ticians. Nevertheless,  they  are  interested 
enough  by  the  idea  of  litigation  PR  to 
attend  the  presentation. 

Scanlon's  case  is  simple.  "By  and  large," 
he  says,  "the  idea  of  saying,  'We  will  liti- 
gate in  the  courtroom'  is  out  of  date.  It's 
very  easy  to  win  in  the  courtroom  and  lose 
in  public.  The  notion  that  one  doesn't 
really  have  to  devise  a  strategy  because  this 
thing  will  be  in  court  for  three  years  can 
really  be  terribly  dangerous. "  The  example 
he  offers  is  Westmoreland  v.  CBS,  the 
famous  libel  case  in  which  a  general  sued  a 
network  for  $120  million.  In  question  was 
a  documentary  broadcast  in  1982  that 
claimed  that  American  military  leaders 
intentionally  underestimated  the  number 
of  enemy  troops  in  Vietnam  to  make  it 
seem  that  the  United  States  was  winning 
the  war.  A  subsequent  TV  Guide  expose, 
entitled  "Anatomy  of  a  Smear,"  pointed 
out  that  the  documentary  was  substantial- 
ly flawed  in  its  methodology.  The  general 
sued,  his  lawyer  took  the  case  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  TV  talk  shows  and  interviews, 
and  CBS  sat  tight.  "They  were  just  getting 
killed,"  Scanlon  tells  the  law\'ers.  "They 
were  saying  'No  comrvent'  '  '  "'■  '  "^ - 
which  was  the  worst-'-vjssib' 
tried  to  use  that  or  he' 
clients  [and  CBS  w 
CBS  would  mor  -'^e. 


"Two  things  I've  learned  aKiut  the  me- 
dia," says  Scanlon:  "they  don't  take  criti- 
cism ver>-  well,  and  they  don't  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  media  at  all. 

"I'm  reminded  of  what  Edward  Murrow 
used  to  say.  'The  press  doesn't  have  thin 
skin.  It  has  no  skin  at  all.'  " 

"I  happened  to  know  a  couple  of  people 
over  there  [at  CBS],"  Scanlon  resumes, 
"and  somehow  or  another  we  got  together 
and  developed  what  1  think  was  a  fairly 
obvious  but  terrific  strateg>'.  Everybody 
was  ttxrused  on  the  process,  you  see,  at 
CBS.  And  there  had  been  a  negative 
internal  report,  but  it  didn't  go  to  whether 
the  documentary-  was  true.  So  what  we 
tried  to  do  was  create  a  debate.  We  staged  a 
counter  press  conference  in  the  room  right 
next  door  [to  Westmore[and's  press  con- 
ference]. .  .  .  We  would  answer  questions 
about  anything.  The  idea  was  that  instead 
of  the  newspapers  saying,  'Westie  Charges 
CBS,'  we'd  get  'Westmoreland,  CBS  Ex- 
change Charges.'  " 

It  was  the  birth  oi  "courthouse  steps" 
PR.  Scanlon  developed  a  technique  oi  sit- 
ting with  reporters  in  the  courtroom  and 
hanging  out  with  them  outside.  He 
learned  every  one  of  their  first  names  and 
read  all  of  their  copy.  He  kept  a  steady 
stream  of  supporting  documents  in  circula- 
tion, and  not  just  among  the  press.  "We 
excerpted  sixteen  pages  of  pertinent  testi- 


landscape.  But  tor  all  his  jiKular  backslap- 
ping,  Scanlon  would  also  play  rough  with 
repiurers  wh<.>  did  not  see  things  his  way. 
When  Renata  .Adler  published  a  Kx)k 
aKnit  the  questionable  extremes  the  me- 
dia empKn-  to  defend  flawed  material, 
using  CBS  as  an  example,  Scanli>n  went 
on  the  attack.  Tom  Morgan,  a  journalist 
and  friend  of  .Adler's  who  happened  to  be 
on  Scanlon's  OFE  list,  rememK^rs  being 
shocked  at  the  letters  Scanlon  for\\arded 
to  him — letters  from  third  parties  marked 
"personal  and  cimtidential"  that  wi>uld 
not  have  fallen  into  Scanlon's  hands, 
Morgan  says,  unless  he  had  requested  that 
they  be  written  in  the  first  place.  "In  my 
reading,  he  was  accusing  Renata  of  being  a 
liar,"  Morgan  says.  "It's  ver>-  chilling  that 
these  corporations  have  the  resources  to 
discredit  those  repK^rters  they  can't  win 
over  to  their  side." 

Scanlon's  early  work  tor  CBS  sat  well 
with  his  media  friends — he  was  simply 
defending  the  First  Amendment.  But 
now,  suddenly,  columnists  were  calling 
him  a  "radical  hatchet  man"  charged  with 
suppressing  and  intimidating  independent 
journalism.  And  it  only  got  worse.  NX'hcn 
Laurence  Tisch  took  over  at  CBS  in  \^Sb 
and  fired  2 1 5  people  in  the  news  division, 
he  hired  Scanlon  to  muffle  the  howls  ot 
protest.  Still,  ScanK^n's  closest  friends 
stoixl  by  him-  "it  he  wants  to  represent 


TO  SIT  IN  SCANLON'S  OFFICE  IS  TO 
EAVESDROP  IN  HITHEITTO  UNCONNECHD 
CORRIDORS  OF  POWER  IN  THE  MEDIA, 
FINANCE,  THE  ARTS. 
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mony  from  the  key  witnesses  that  would  be 
used  against  Westmoreland,"  Scanlon  ex- 
plains. "And  we  sent  it  out  to  a  lot  of 
people,  from  Barbara  Tuchman  to  Bill 
Buckley  to  Marty  Peretz  to  Felix  Riiha- 
tyn — what  1  call  my  OFE  list,  my  list  of  the 
opinion-forming  elite,  which  1  think  in 
New  York  is  about  three  thmisand  people. 
If  you're  a  believer  in  gossip,  and  1  certain- 
ly am,  in  the /)o«;er  of  gossip,  certainly  in  a 
big  city  like  New  York — or  in  a  small  \il- 
lage  like  New  York.  .  ."  Scanlon  says  he 
received  dozens  of  letters  documenting  his 
c?  ..^aign's  effectiveness. 

WesDnoreiaiui  v.  CBS  was  ]o\m  Scan- 
ion's  breakthrough  case.  By  the  time  the 
general  finally  surrendered,  dn^pping  his 
i.'rA  suit,  Scanlon  had  become  a  popular, 
quasi-iespectable  ''igure  on  the  media 


Larry  Tisch,  that's  his  problem,  "  Peter 
Jennings  savs  today.  "If  he  were  to  repre- 
sent my  boss  [in  a  similar  situ.ition],  I'd  be 
much  more  concerned.  But  C^BS  is  not  my 
business.  I  mean,  vou  caii't  have  a  triend- 
ship  and  not  keep  it  that  w.iy." 

The  client  that  Scanlon  found  hardest 
to  justify  to  his  friends,  thmigh.  was  the 
tobacco  industry.  "1  in  ettect  get  p.tid  bv 
the  two  tobacco  companies,"  he  savs.  'but 
1  di>n't  m.irket  their  priKlucts.  I  work  with 
their  l.nvyers  on  the  product-liability 
cases,  which  I  think  are  outrageous  cases.  I 
think  that  anybody  who  smokes  in  this 
culture  and  who  claims  th.it  they're  un- 
aware of  the  dangers,  or  the  alleged  dan- 
gers, ot  smoking,  who  then  chixxses  to 
smoke  and  then  uses  the  court  system  to 
(Continued  on  page  I  }0} 
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Turquoise-and-gold  ''earth  jewer  pin. 


Voluptuous  opal 
dainty  pearls. 


taniaiU' 


iby  pendant.^ 


Signature  swan  earrings  of  rose  quart 


Lapis-and-gold  brooch: 

somehow  inevitable. 
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F  A  JEWELER 


Even  if  you  have  never  seen  Lilly  Fitzgerald's  jewelry,  it 
will  seem  vaguely  familiar,  as  the  face  of  a  Sienese  Ma- 
donna might,  or  the  lines  of  a  Roman  ruin  on  a  Tuscan 
hillside.  Perhaps  that  is  because  Fitzgerald  strives  for 
the  easy  harmony  between  nature  and  artifice  that 
characterizes  all  works  of  enduring  beauty:  the  magnificent  stones 
set  amid  her  meticulously  crafted  settings  convey  a  sense  of  per- 
manence and  inevitability. 

"I've  always  worked  from  the  stone  outward,"  says  the  thirty- 
nine-year-old  goldsmith,  who  favors  large,  voluptuous  cuts  of 
bright  blue  boulder  opal  or  lapis  lazuli,  dewy  rose  quartz,  vibrant 
pink,  green,  or  blue  tourmaline,  or  mysterious  black  onyx  as  focal 
points  for  her  pieces.  Around  these  hard,  hand-cut  stones,  Fitz- 
gerald constructs  settings  in  soft  twenty-two-karat  gold,  carefully 
following  the  gem's  unique  contours  and  irregularities. 

She  chooses  twenty-two-karat  for  its  wonderful,  warm  color. 
"At  heart  I'm  a  frustrated  painter  and  sculptor,"  says  the  gold- 
smith, at  work  in  her  Spartan  studio  in  Spencer,  Massachusetts. 
While  studying  fine  arts  at  the  museum  schools  in  Mt)ntreal  and 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Fitzgerald  cultivated  the  love  for  clas- 
sical forms  and  architectural  detail  that  informs  her  designs. 
"Working  with  the  interplay  of  color  between  stones  and  gold  has 
been  a  way  to  express  the  same  impulses  in  another  medium,"  she 
says.  Fitzgerald  also  plays  with  sculptural  effects  in  her  surface 
texturing:  she  may  tuck  a  cluster  of  soft,  bubblelike  granules  '\nto 
the  recessed  crevice  of  a  frosted  black  onyx  and  then  sprinkle  in  a 
few  small  round  diamonds  for  their  hard,  brilliant  light.  Long, 
spiky  gold  rays  highlighted  against  a  sandblasted  mat-gold  surface 
may  emanate  from  the  soft  contours  of  an  irregularly  curved 
boulder  opal  or  a  mabe  pearl. 

Although  she  makes  sketches  before  beginning  a  piece,  Fitzger- 
ald modifies  her  designs  at  the  bench.  "It  can  be  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess," she  explains.  "I  spend  a  long  time  staring  at  the  stone. 
Sometimes  I  will  almost  finish  a  piece  and  know  an  element  is 
missing.  Then  I  must  keep  chipping  away  to  discover  it."  Fitzger- 
ald uses  only  the  simplest  hand  tools  and  a  small  sandblaster  in  her 
self-taught,  "Do  it  with  your  teeth"  approach  to  jewelry  making. 
She  solders  on  each  tiny  wire  and  granule  with  fastidious  care, 
works  painstakingly  with  a  scriber  and  hand-polishing  tools  to 
produce  a  variety  of  subtle  surface  effects,  and  carefully  hand  con- 
structs or  reinforces  her  mechanical  findings. 

"I  make  no  distinction  between  craft  and  art  with  respect  to 
work  like  hers,"  says  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  ci'au)r  of  American 
decorative  arts  and  scul[iture  af  Boston's  ^ '  .veum  of  Fine  Art.s. 
Recently,  the  museum  ac(r"         '  •  ...gcrald's  pieces  for  its 

permanent  collection  oukier-opal  pin  in  its 

"Realms  of  Gold"  o9.    Lilly's  approach  is  almost 

pictorial,"  he  (  '^  selects  gems  and  works  a:our  i 

By  Marlene  tiiin    Photographs  by  Jonathan  Kcnn- "r 


them,  responding  as  she  goes;  there  is  a  kind  of  painterly 
exchange  between  the  materials  nature  provides  and  the  tech- 
niques of  her  craft." 

Last  year,  Fitzgerald  traveled  to  stonecutting  centers  in  Cierma- 
ny  to  select,  design,  and  commission  unique  gems  with  dimen- 
sional interest.  She  creates  four  col- 
lections a  year,   hand  fabricating 
around  thirty  one-of-a-kind  pins, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear- 
rings, and  designing  another 
twenty-five  rings  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  artisan  Mark 
Agerholm.    Her  loyal  fol-    ^ 
lowing  of  more  than  one 
hundred  private  collectors  re- 
spects her  prerogative  never  to 

duplicate  a  piece.  A  pcarl-aim-dicmuma  Inn. 

"My  work  keeps  getting  big- 
ger and  more  three-dimensional,  especi.illy  the  hroi>che>,"  .says 
Fitzgerald.  In  unskilled  hands,  big  stones  and  ma^^e^  of  gold  can 
end  up  as  gaudy  unwearables,  but  Fitzgerald's  larger  pieces  retain  a 
classical  spareness  and  restraint.  "Observing  I.illv's  \\\nk  \s  like 
watching  a  building  gt)ing  up,"savs  Rebecca  Brannon,  director  of 
the  luxe  jewelry  gallery  Quadruin,  in  ("JKstiuit  1  lill,  Massachu- 
setts, where  Fitzger.ild  had  a  month-long  exhibition  last  jiiiu-. 
"There  is  an  architectural  strength  and  sense  oi  necessit\  that 
extends  from  touiulation  to  smallest  detail." 

In  her  collection  for  the  Noxember  I'-^M'-^  rhiLidelpbi.i  (,  latt 
Show,  she  introduced  a  sleekly  sediicti\e  bracelet  ol  l.ii^e  black 
onyx  links  in  a  modified  emer.ild  cut,  uith  sm.ill  luentv  luo 
karat  gold  insets.  The  links  are  drilled  with  tinv  holes  and 
threaded  on  two  strands  ot  elastic,  a  techniciue  litzger.ild  bor- 
rowed from  deco  and  retro  costume  jewelry.  "This  is  a  bold  exper- 
iment," says  the  jeweler.  "I'\'e  set  gold  intt>  the  stones  instead  of 
the  other  way  around,  and  then  V\c  used  elastic  on  a  $2,400  piei  e 
of  jewelry;  I'm  not  sun-  how  mv  customers  will  react." 

A  recent  and  daring  iiuio\ati\e  design  pans  a  pristine  faceted 
\iolet-blue  triangular  tanzanite  with  small  nxind  rubies  in  .1 
medallion-like  pendant  that  slips  over  a  hooked  bar.  This  can  be 
worn  as  a  pin,  but  the  whole  assemblage  also  hangs  from  ,1  ten- 
strand  .seed-pearl  necklace.  Fitzgenild  .solders  little  gold  "feet" 
onto  her  brooches  .so  that  they  can  be  mounted  as  small  sculptures 
and  displayed  between  vvearings.  "I  like  to  think  of  my  pieces 
surviving  for  genenitions,"  .says  Fitzgenild,  "of  st)meone  looking 
at  them  and  feeling  the  same  thrill  and  communion  with  the  past 
that  1  get  from  lOoking  at  beautiful  old  objects."  D 

Marlcnc  Ellm  desi^s  and  uritcs  ahoiit  jcuvlry. 
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^^M       hey  share  !k>  much,  the  new 

^^^^^  liixun  car>  Intiniti  Q45  anJ 
Lexus  LS  400 — ndtionality.  vear  o\  birth, 
and  rapid  acceleration  from  :ero  to  sixty. 
Bi>rh  come  from  Japan  and  are  built  tor 
Americans.  Both  carry  tour-cam,  thirtv- 
two-valve,  V8  engines  that  accelerate  to 
1  50  miles  per  hour.  Inhniri  has  the  trreater 
engine  displacement — 4.5  to  4.0 — and 
Lexus  the  lower  drag  ci>etticient — .29,  to 
Intiniti's  .3.  Lexus  has  a  grille.  Intiniti 
does  not.  Lexus  is  slightly  K>xier,  Intiniti  a 
bit  more  sleek.  Lexus  sells  tor  $35,000; 
intiniti,  tor  $38,000. 

Where  they  ditter,  the  differences  are 
calculable,  except  tor  one,  which  is  subtle 
and  profound:  the  nature  ot  rheir  respec- 
tive creations.  It  is  a  ditterence  that  spvaks 
\olumes  about  creativity  in  the  place  ot 
their  common  birth. 

Essentially,  Lexus  represents  a  reac- 
tion— a  natural  inclination  in  .i  society 
whose  smixith  running  is  predicated  up«.>n 
pev^ple's  sensing  erne  another's  needs.  Lex- 
us, however,  was  not  built  upon  .i  tenta- 
tive reaction.  Rather,  its  parent  comp.inv. 
Tovota,  believed  it  could  m.ike  the  Ivst 
car  in  the  world.  But  before  it  did  sv>,  Toyo- 
ta did  a  lot  ot  asking,  a  lot  ot  Kx^king,  and  a 
lot  ot  studying  to  make  sure  that  it  knew 
exactly  whar  people  dreamed  ot  when  (1k\ 
dreamed  ot  a  luxur>'  car. 

Nissan's  Intiniti,  hvnve\er,  is  something 
else.  It  represents  .in  .ittempt  to  be  ditter- 
ent.  The  slog.in  beneath  the  Lexus  logo 
reads.  "The  Relentless  Pursuit  ot  Perfec- 
tion." .1  slog.m  .is  re\  e.iling  .is  the  one  th.it 
ippears  on  Intiniti  [xvsters  in  Tokyo — "ja- 
p.in  C^rigin.il." 

^."'rigiM.iIitv  is.iqu.iiitx  that  thej.ip.inese 
h.n  e  berated  themselves  publicly  tor  lack- 
ing .Mid  wh»>se  .ipp.irent  .ibsence  h.is  left 
the  n.ition  open  ti>  the  criticism  th.it  it  is 
little  more  th.in  .i  highly  sv^phisticited 
copier  of  things  .ind  ide.is  stolen  friun 
more -cre.it I ve  pei>ple. 

j.ip.inese  origin.ility  i>bviously  did  not 
Ix'Liin  with  Intiniti,  any  more  th.in  the  skill 
ot  p.unst.ikmg  re.iction  was  tehned  with 
Lexus.  The  world  has  been  seeing  original- 
ity from  J.ip.in  for  years — Issev  Miyake's 
cK>thing,  for  example,  or  /*r,u,i  ls«.>:aki's 
architecture,    intiniti.   liovcver,   is  not  a 
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Preceding  page  and 
below:  The  Infiniti 
Q45,  Nissan's  ulti- 
mate car — for  the 
time  being.  Leh,  top: 
The  soft  plastic  dash- 
board; bottom:  the 
powerful  engine;  op- 
posite: the  sumptuous 
interior. 


work  of  art  and  artisanship.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive car,  a  mass-produced  consumer  item 
fighting  for  a  place  in  a  market  dominated 
by  more-expensive  and  better-known  cars 
from  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  feeling  within  the  automotive 
industry  is  that  Infiniti,  Lexus,  and  the 
Japanese  luxury  cars  due  to  follow  pose  the 
greatest  threat  that  European  luxury  cars 
have  yet  faced — this,  despite  the  slumping 
American  car  market  and  the  recall  of  all 
of  Lexus's  top  models  last  December  for 
the  repair  of  problems  with  the  cruise  con- 
trol and  brake  lights. 

"Worry  is  not  the  word,"  says  A.  B. 
Shuman,  the  spokesman  for  Mercedes- 
Benz  in  America.  "We're  definitely  aware 
of  them.  We  have  to  work  harder  because 
there  are  more  people  trying  to  eat  our 
lunch." 

Infiniti  and  Lexus  have  arrived  at  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time  from  dif- 
ferent directions.  How  they  came  to 
life  is  the  story  of  an  increasingly  con- 
fident country  that  has  not  forgotten  how 
to  listen. 

It  was  the  parking  lot  of  a  Mexican  res- 
taurant in  Laguna  Beach,  California,  that 
helped  Kunihiro  Uchida  see  what  Ameri- 
cans actually  wanted  in  the  car  he  would 
design  for  them.  The  restaurant  was  called 
Las  Brisas,  and  in  the  three  months  that 
Uchida  lived  in  Laguna  Beach,  studying 
Americans,  he  and  his  five  colleagues  from 
Toyota  ate  there  twice  a  week.  They  also 
ate  at  a  nearby  steak  house.  The  parking 
lot  of  the  steak  house  was  filled  with  Cadil- 
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lacs  and  Lincolns.  The  srcak-house  pa- 
trons were  in  their  titties  and  sixties.  Uchi- 
da  was  not  designing  a  car  for  them.  He 
was  designing  one  for  their  children,  who 
gathered  up  the  road,  at  Las  Brisas,  to  eat 
Mexican  food  that  Uchida  quickly  sensed 
was  not  authentic  Mexican  food,  not  with 
all  the  hlond-haired  waiters.  Las  Brisas  was 
always  crowded,  and  the  parking  lot  was 
tilled  with  BMWs,  Mercedes-Benzes,  and 
Porsches. 

"I  observed  very  carefully,"  says  Uchi- 
da, a  tall,  pleasant  man  with  an  easy  smile. 
"I  noticed  that  affluent  American  people 
don't  like  to  buy  American  luxury  cars. 


shape.  The  people  L'chida>tudied  spoke  of 
such  vague  qualities  as  ginnJ  engineering,  a 
good  design,  and  a  long  lite  tor  their  dream 
cars.  They  were  more  precise,  however, 
about  what  they  liked,  and  what  they  liked 
was  German.  It  was  left  to  Uchida  to  take 
the  compendium  of  data  and,  with  many, 
many  pounds  of  clay,  design  a  car  they 
would  like  even  more. 

It  took  sixteen  months  to  dcMgn  Lexus. 
Uchida  and  his  colleagues  oftered  several 
designs,  but  their  superiors  saw  only  flaws. 
The  harmony  that  outsiders  so  often  think 
they  see  when  they  look  at  Japan  was  hard- 
ly in  evidence  during  the  creation  of  Lex- 


''We  believed  we  had  the  potential  to  design 
and  build  the  world's  finest  car 


They  prefer  German  imports.  That  sur- 
prised me.  St)me  people  prefer  a  yuppie 
way  of  thinking.  They  don't  like  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  American  way.  They 
don't  like  to  follow  their  fathers'  way. 
They  enjoy  their  lives  without  restric- 
tions. They  needed  something  different 
tor  themselves — their  car." 

Uchida  and  his  colleagues  did  not  limit 
their  research  to  parking  lots.  They  com- 
missioned focus  groups.  They  asked  the 
researchers  to  find  out  about  the  cars  of 
people's  dreams.  But  while  people  can  list 
the  components  of  a  dream,  he  learned, 
the  dream  itself  does  not  necessarily  have  a 


us.  "During  that  period  we  had  a  lot  of 
arguments,"  Uchida  remembers  only  too 
well.  "Some  members  of  the  K)ard  ot  di- 
rectors said  it  looked  too  small.  Some  said 
it  looked  too  round.  Some  said  it  did  not 
have  to  have  gcH)d  aerodynamics,  because 
the  United  States  has  a  speed  limit.  But  I 
ct)uldn't  believe  th.it." 

Every  other  month  Uchida  came  betore 
the  board  ot  directors  with  a  new  clay  mod- 
el ot  his  car.  "Attereach  presentation  1  had 
a  headache,"  he  says  with  a  smile.  One 
model  had  no  grille.  The  directi>rs  wanted 
a  grille  because  luxury  cars,  they  insisted. 
hat.1  to  iiave  grilles.  The  interuir  h.id  to 
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The  Lexus  LS  400, 
Toyota's  response  to 
"*"       people's  dream  of  a 
car.  Left:  Driving  it  is 
effortless  and  fun; 
riding  in  it  is,  too.  Op- 
posite: The  sleekly 
satisfactory  result  of 
six  years  of  develop- 
ment. 


have  wood — not  a  lot  of  wood,  but  wood  at 
places  like  the  console,  where  the  driver's 
hand  and  the  car  meet. 

The  interminable  questioning,  the  con- 
stant review,  the  niggling  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted from  a  position  not  of  weakness  but 
of  strength.  "We  believed  that  we  had  the 
potential  to  design  and  build  the  world's 
finest  car,"  Uchida  says.  "That  was  our 
ambition.  I  believe  that  American  cus- 
tomers noted  our  attitude,  our  ambition. 
Of  course  GM,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  can 
make  the  same  type  of  vehicle.  But  we 
tried  best." 

As  for  the  Germans,  he  adds,  "They 
have  a  tradition.  They  have  their  own  phi- 
losophy, which  is  sometimes  not  so  good 
for  the  people.  This  is  an  arrogant  sort  of 
feeling.  They  have  their  own  way,  their 
own  attitude  nbout  building  a  car." 

At  the  same  rinr  *har  Uchida  was  en- 


and  silence.  Here,  too,  they  studied.  The 
engineers  drove  their  prospective  compet- 
itors' cars.  They  took  BMWs,  Mercedeses, 
and  Jaguars  apart,  to  see  how  they  were 
built.  They  tried  to  find  elements  that 
were  missing  from  each  car,  elements  that 
could  be  included  in  theirs.  They  studied 
not  only  the  cars'  components  but  their 
respective  feels.  On  the  road,  the  Mer- 


review  as  the  design.  When  something 
went  wrong — when  the  engine  ran  too 
loudly,  or  the  lack  of  fuel  efficiency  would 
have  made  the  car  liable  for  high  taxes  in 
America — it  was  taken  apart,  Okamoto 
says,  and  built  all  over  again.  The  process, 
he  says,  smiling  at  the  euphemism,  was 
called  "countermeasures  at  source." 

Implicit  in  the  process  were  the  contra- 
dictory suppositions  that  the  car  would  not 
be  good  enough  unless  it  were  perfect  but 
that  perfection  was  impossible.  "To 
achieve  our  goal,"  Okamoto  says,  "we've 
always  said,  'It's  not  good  enough.' 

While  Uchida  was  looking  into 
the  heart  of  America,  his  coun- 
terpart at  Nissan,  the  diligent 
Takayasu  Matsui,  was  in  Japan, 
talking  with  designers — interior  design- 
ers, jewelry  designers,  graphic  designers. 
"We  dida't  want  to  be  affected  by  a  tradi- 
tional design  approach,"  he  says.  "We 
tried  to  find  the  ultimate  automobile 
design  at  the  same  time  that  we  used  our 
own  sense  of  beauty." 
■  Infiniti's  creation  began  with  a  design 
for  an  experimental  car  unveiled  at  the 
1985  Tokyo  Motor  Show.  The  car,  over 
two  years  in  the  making,  was  called  CUE- 
X,  and  if  there  was  a  single  element  that 
separated  it  from  the  cars  that  came 
before,  it  was  in  the  line  from  roof  to  base. 
That  line,  Matsui  says,  is  almost  always 
eggshell  shaped.  It  is  a  soft  line,  a  line 
devoid  of  tension.  But  the  line,  in  Matsui's 
view,  was  not  a  Japanese  line. 

A  Japanese  line,  he  explains,  is  most 
apparent  in  the  kamishimo,  the  wide- 
shouldered  garment  worn  by  samurai.  The 
kamishimo  broadens  out  from  the  shoul- 
ders, extending  to  a  point  before  breaking 
back  sharply  to  the  arms.  Matsui,  a  slight, 
intense  man,  wanted  that  line,  that  ten- 
sion, in  his  design.  The  line  running  down 


Japanese  designers  can  define  for  Americans 
what  they  want  better  than  Americans  can. 
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cedes-Benz  felt  powerful  but  mechanical, 
says  Kazuo  Okamoto,  deputy  to  Lexus's 
chief  engineer,  Ichiro  Suzuki.  "I  could  not 
feel  the  engineer's  intention  to  make  the 
driving  fun."  The  BMW,  he  says,  was 
more  responsive  but  did  not  function — did 
not  have  the  feel  of  every  parr's  working  to 
perfection — as  well  as  did  a  Mercedes.  The 
Jaguar,  he  says,  was  "arrogant." 

The  engine,   too,   endured  the  same 


from  the  roof  of  the  CUE-X  sloped  gently 
until  it  reached  the  base  of  the  windows. 
Then  it  broke  and  extended  out  from  the 
doors  before  resuming  its  gentle  slope  to 
the  wheelbase.  "By  taking  that  sort  of  ka- 
mishimo design,"  he  says,  "I'm  confident 
that  1  produced  a  beautiful  design  based 
upon  our  own  sensibilities." 

The  crowd  at  the  Tokyo  Motor  Show 
liked  the  CUE-X,  liked  it  enough  for  Nis- 
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san  to  decide  to  take  the  experiment  for- 
ward. "In  the  beginning  it  was  kind  of 
chaotic,"  says  Takashi  Oka,  the  engineer 
who  oversaw  the  Infiniti  project  from  its 
inception.  "When  we  started  devebping 
this  idea  of  Japanese  originaMty,  things 
were  not  so  clear.  We  drove  all  the  luxury 
cars.  We  drove  them  a  lot.  We  pushed  the 
result  of  our  observation  a  step  further  and 
established  something  new." 

"Something  new"  meant  that  Matsui's 
design  for  the  CUE-X  remained  basically 
intact,  save  for  the  elimination  of  the 
grille,  the  replacement  of  the  thick  glass 
roof  with  steel,  and  some  small,  almost 
insignificant  changes  near  the  hood.  It  was 
the  design,  Matsui  says,  that  defined  the 
car's  aerodynamics  and  interior  layout.  It 


How  They  Feel 


I  drove  the  Lexus  out  of  Manhattan  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  not  wanting  to  attract  attention  on  those 
crowded  streets.  I  headed  north,  along  the  Henry 
Hudson  Parkway,  to  the  Hutchinson  River  Park- 
way, in  northern  Westchester  County. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  hack-roads  trip,  but  the 
Hutchinson  does  have  enough  turns  for  the  driver 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  car's  handling.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  car  handles  superbly,  easing  in  and  out  of 
turns,  never  pushing  from  behind.  The  Lexus  is  a 
substantial  car.  But  though  it  seems  heavy,  its  en- 
gine is  so  powerful  that  the  car  never  feels  as  if  it  is 
'    having  to  work  too  hard.  The  sensation  that  best 
encapsulates  the  Lexus  drive  comes  in  accelerating 
quickly,  to  pass  or  just  to  see  what  the  car  will  do. 
The  engine's  nonlinear  acceleration  means  that  a 
driver  is  not  pushed  back  in  his  seat  as  the  car 
quickly  picks  up  speed.  The  acceleration  feels  ef- 
I.  fortless,  as  does  the  entire  experience  of  driving. 

I  drove  the  Infiniti  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Barbara,  detouring  through  a  canyon  road  north  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  Infiniti  feels  lighter 
than  the  Lexus,  but  its  ride  is  just  as  smooth.  The 
aerodynamics  are  virtually  the  same  as  the  Lexus's, 
which  means  that  the  car  turns  and  handles  with 
little  resistance  and  with  the  feel  of  staying  low  to 
the  road.  The  Infiniti's  engine,  though  slightly 
more  powerful  than  the  Lexus's,  does  not  have 
quite  that  same,  effortless  acceleration  to  high 
speeds,  but  this  most  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  car  lacks  power;  only  that  it  lets  you  know  it  is 
working  a  bit  as  it  picks  up  speed. 

Like  Lexus's,  the  interior  of  Infiniti  is  designed 
to  keep  everything  easily  accessible  tor  the  driver. 
And  as  with  Lexus,  there  is  ample  though  not 
abundant  leg  room  for  the  passengers  fitting  in  the 
rear.  Both  cars  have  concert-iiai!;:      •  •  !i'      - 
terns  that  should  satisfy  both  ■•' 
of  heavy  metal. 


was  from  the  design  that  the  car  grew.  The 
CUE-X's  lines,  he  says,  stayed  the  same. 

Unfortunately,  the  attitudes  of  most  of 
the  3,200  people  who  worked  on  Inhmti 
did  not.  In  trying  to  do  something  new, 
Oka  f(Hmtl  people  who  wanted  to  i.\o  only 
that  which  was  familiar  and  sate.  Oka  was 
not  content  to  apply  Japanese  production 
techniques  to  Fjropean  technology — "1 
did  not  want  to  make  a  poor  man's  BMW 
or  i(  poor  man's  Mercedes-Benz" — sensing 
iiat  the  result  would  be  little  more  than  a 
Knrckofi,  an  interim  and  quickly  dis- 
carded step  to  the  more  desirable  car. 


Instead,  he  badgered  his  employees  to 
think  differently  about  their  work.  "I 
asked,  'Po  voii  h.ue  am  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  work  other  than  high  quality  and 
low  ct)st.''  "  he  .says.  "At  first  they  couldn't 
give  me  an  answer.  They  were  frightened 
to  hear  that  question.  It  was  as  it  they  were 
asking,  'Ho  I  have  to  think  about  that.''  " 

In  C^ka's  view,  they  did.  And  when 
their  spirit  flagged,  he  was  there  to  prod 
and  shove — a  role  that  would  seem  to  fit 
(^ka,  a  man  with  a  ruddy  complexion  who 
spends  Ills  \  u  :itions  skiint,'  or  sailing  his 
(Contimu'd  on  page  132) 
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FIDDLES  IN  THE  VAULT 

All  the  top  violinists 
come  to  Jacques  Frangais 


By  George  Lang 


Heaven — everybody  has  his  or 
her  own.  Mine  is  on  the  elev- 
enth floor  of  the  building  at  250 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street  in 
Manhattan.  Go  through  the  door  that 
says,  "Jacques  Frangais  Rare  Violins, 
Inc. ,"  and  pause  in  the  front  room.  It  is  a 
kind  of  general  store  for  string  players; 


pure  sound  of  an  A  string  on  the  violin 
and  the  de  profundis— like  experience  of  a 
great  C  string  on  the  cello.  Welcome  to  my 
personal  heaven. 

The  man  with  the  key  is  far  from  looking 
like  the  bald,  bearded,  and  fierce  Saint 
Peter.  Jacques  Frangais  is  a  quintessential 
Gaul:  lanky,  slightly  disheveled,  charm- 


A  violin,  made  by 
Pietro  Guarneri  (da 
Venezia)  in  1 735  and 
worth  $300,000  to 
$400,000  today,  sits 
in  splendor  on  a  chair 
of  the  same  period, 
attributed  to  Georges 
Jacob.  Both  belong  to 
the  genial,  sage  Jac- 
ques Franqais  (oppo- 
site), arguably  the 
greatest  lutbier  of 
our  times. 


there  are  violins  and  cellos,  violas  and 
basses  on  display.  You  are  close.  Through 
another  door,  this  one  steel,  and  you  are  in 
a  concrete-lined  vault  with  scores  of  the 
greatest  Italian  violins,  all  of  them  gleam- 
ing like  the  treasures  that  they  un- 
deniably  are. 

Here  are  rowsof  Stradivarius,  Bergonzi, 
Rugeri,  Amati,  Guarnerius  (del  Gesu)  vi- 
olins and  Gofrili  r  cellos — each  one  able 
to  communicate  wIkit  otherwise  cannot  be 
put  into  words.  1  siipt  se  the  most  perfect 
sound  is  total  sii  Next  comes  the 
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ing,  seemingly  effortless  in  his  endeavors, 
and  disarmingly  candid.  After  a  while,  one 
feels  that  he  threw  away  the  key  to  that 
little  inner  compartment  where  we  keep 
our  intensely  private  thoughts.  He  has 
manners  so  smooth  that  1  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  could  jump  into  a  pool  without 
making  a  splash.  There  is  a  spirituality 
about  his  face  that  could  be  the  result  of  his 
hearing  beautiful  sounds:  the  vibrations 
emanating  from  the  violins  he  has  heard  or 
the  cellos  he  has  played,  or  perhaps  the 
incomparable  sound  of  six-figure  checks 


being  torn  out  of  buyers'  checkbooks. 

His  grandfathers  were  the  messieurs 
Caressa  and  Frangais,  the  co-owners  of 
one  of  the  world's  best  violin-making  and 
repair  shops  from  1901  to  1980,  on  Rue 
Madrid  next  to  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
and  they  became  friends  with  many  of  the 
finest  artists  of  the  day.  Jacques  never 
knew  who  was  going  to  appear  in  the  door- 
way next;  sometimes  it  was  the  portly  Bel- 
gian violinist  Eugene  Ysaye,  or  maybe  the 
legendary  cellist  Pablo  Casals.  "I  was  in- 
troduced to  them  as  a  child,"  he  says,  and 
he  has  autographed  photos  to  prove  it. 
"Also,  the  greatest  French  violinist, 
Jacques  Thibaud,  was  my  godfather,  and 
this  was  taken  seriously  in  those  days." 

Then  there  was  his  father,  Emile  Fran- 
gais, who  was  himself  a  great  luthier,  as 
makers,  restorers,  and  dealers  of  stringed 
instruments  are  called,  and  a  man  who 
wanted  his  son  to  follow  in  the  family  tra- 
dition. By  the  age  of  ten,  when  Jacques's 
friends  were  going  out  to  play  soccer  after 
school,  he  was  learning  to  make  violins 
and  studying  to  play  the  cello.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  cutting  f-holes  into  the  tops 
of  violins,  with  intermittent  success. 

Like  his  forefathers,  Jacques  soon 
worked  as  a  journeyman  for  other  luthiers, 
including  a  stint  in  the  famous  violin-mak- 
ing town  of  Mirecourt,  where  his  father's 
family  came  from.  In  1941,  when  he 
turned  eighteen,  in  order  to  avoid  a  Ger- 
man labor  camp  he  hid  in  a  little  village  in 
Normandy,  working  for  the  distinguished 
violin  maker  Victor  Aubry,  using  a  fake  ID 
card  that  made  him  much  older. 

Jacques's  day  in  Normandy  began  with 
his  chopping  wood  to  make  a  fire  for  the 
morning  coffee,  lighting  the  furnace  for 
the  workshop,  and  then  going  upstairs  to 
make  fiddles  twelve  hours  a  day.  "Aubry 
inade  me  cry  even  though  I  was  far  from 
being  a  kid — pushing  me,  forcing  me  to 

Photographs  by  Elizabeth  Zeschin 


work  faster  and  faster.  I  remember  when  I 
was  learning  the  arching  of  the  top  of  the 
viohns — it's  very  tricky  to  scrape  it  smooth 
without  leaving  any  bumps — he  always 
checked  my  work  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  I 
had  to  adjust  it  after  hours." 

After  the  war,  Jacques  put  in  a  year  in 
New  York,  learning  the  art  of  restoration 


and  repairing  at  Remhcjt 
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M.,  Father 


took  out  a  violin  or  a  cello  bo  bad  bought 
that  day,  put  it  on  top  of  a  grccivielt-cov- 
ered  table  in  the  big  saK>n,  and  waited  tor 
me  to  pass  through. 

"  'Take  a  look  at  it.  What  is  it.''  be 
would  ask. 

"The  fiddle  was  usually  inside  a  cloth 
bag.  Father  untied  the  string  and  pnlkJ 
out  the  violin,  showing  only  thescmll.  It  I 
couldn't  come  up  with  a  name,  he  let  iiu- 
sec  part  of  the  fiddle,  then  finally  the 
whole  body.  Eventually,  he  would  discuss 
with  me  the  m;.ker — explaining  to  me,  if  I 


IkkI  made  a  mistake,  wbv  I  w.is  misled  by 
certain  ch.uacterislics.  I  kept  .1  notebonk, 
and  1  entered  our  di.scu.sMon.s  and  tin.'  tricks 
1  learned  frt>m  him  and  what  he  taught  me 
about  a  particular  maker.  I  still  have  it  and 
consult  It  every  now  and  then." 

By  1^M7,  Jacques's  educati(Mi  was  com- 
plete. All  tb.it  remained  for  bun  to  do  was 
break  with  bis  father — ,i  ditlicult  step,  to 
put  It  mildly.  The  deciding  facfi)r  was  that 
Hmile  was  paying  him  a  pittance,  and 
Jacques  had  by  now  acquired  a  wife  and 
daughter.    He  scrimped  and  saved  for 
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''A  heap  of  wood  shavings 
was  my  crih!' 


months  until  he  had  enough  to  buy  a  one- 
way ticket  to  the  United  States.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  in  1948  with  twenty- 
four  hows,  tour  cellos,  and  twenty  violins. 
The  year  may  not  be  as  important  in 
musical  history  as  1853,  when  a  German 
emigrant  named  Steinweg  began  manu- 
facturing pianos  under  the  name  Stein- 
way,  but  quite  a  few  violinists  would  give 
you  an  argument  about  it. 

Besides  his  collection  of  instru- 
ments, which  he  brought  to  New 
York  on  consignment  from  French 
dealers,  he  also  had  portfolios  of 
tine  etchings,  also  on  consignment,  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill,  and  more  than  any  one  man's 
share  of  luck.  Lodgings — next  to  impossi- 
ble to  find  in  postwar  New  York — he  got 
on  his  second  day  iii  town  from  a  gentle- 
man bv  the  name  of  Kipnis  (brother  of  the 
famous  bass),  who  leased  the  second  tloor 
of  his  duplex  on  Fifty-seventh  Street  to 
Jacques  for  a  song.  Jacques  used  one  room 
as  a  reception  area,  one  as  a  workshop,  and 
the  third  as  his  bedroom.  It  turned  out  Kip- 
nis was  repaying  a  good  deed:  when  he  had 
tied  Russia  and  arrived  in  Paris,  he  had  a 
Bergonzi  violin,  and  Caressa,  Jacques's 
grandfather,  had  bought  it  from  him  at  a 
handsome  price.  That  was  the  money  Kip- 
nis used  to  buy  his  ticket  to  America. 

Still,  Jacques's  instruments  were  in  Cus- 
toms, and  he  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  get  them  out.  Another  miracle  took 
place.  The  next  morning  he  bumped  into 


an  old  friend,  who  heard  the  sad  tale  and 
promptly  wrote  out  a  check  for  $500.  Soon 
thereafter  Jacques  met  the  teacher  of  the 
famed  violinist  Ossy  Renardy,  who  con- 
tided  that  Renardy  had  just  bought  a  Guar- 
nerius  del  GesCi  and  was  looking  for  an 
equally  superb  bow — a  Tourte.  Jacques 
had,  as  it  happened,  brought  one  from  Par- 
is. "Three  days  later,  1  was  able  to  give  the 
necessary  security  on  a  new  apartment  and 
pay  back  the  $500  to  my  friend,  and  1  was 
in  business  in  New  York." 

In  the  succeeding  four  decades,  Jacques 
Fran(^ais  has  become  the  leading  dealer  ot 
stringed  instruments  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  important  workshop  employing 
over  a  dozen  top  experts.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  he  proves  that  the  quintessential  part 
ot  the  art  of  the  luthier  is  an  invisible  prod- 
uct. By  now,  electronic  instruments  can 
measure  the  frequency,  pitch,  and  energy 
ot  a  violin's  overtones,  which  in  turn 
determine  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the 
sound  itself.  They  can  find  that  the  reso- 
nant frequency  ot  a  violin  is  somewhere 
between  3,200  and  5,200  cycles.  But  all 
the  scientific  data  do  not  help  in  figuring 
out  who  made  any  given  instrument.  A 
good  encyclopedia  of  violin  makers 
throughout  history-  lists  perhaps  15,000 
names,  and  a  dealer  must  know  precisely 
what  he  has  in  his  hands. 

"In  order  to  develop  as  an  expert,  you 
have  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  many 
instruments,"  says  Jacques.  "If  you  see  a 
Stradivarius  or  a  Guarnerius  every  six 


FRANCAIS  FOR  FIDDLES 

months,  you  don't  have  a  chance — even  if 
you  have  good  ears  and  good  eyes.  You 
have  to  see  violins  every  day,  every  day, 
every  day!  If  I  go  on  vacation  and  I  don't 
see  violins  for  a  month,  when  I  come  back 
I  feel  like  I'm  blind.  A  violin  expert  is  like 
an  athlete  when  he  performs.  He  has  to  be 
razor  sharp,  and  he  has  to  have  his  memory 
working  all  the  time. 

"Many  things  can  influence  my  judg- 
ment. I  have  set  strict  rules  for  myself:  I 
never  buy  a  violin  after  I've  been  travel- 
ing. I  won't  make  a  decision  after  a  big 
meal.  And  I  try  to  have  the  violin  brought 
to  my  shop,  where  I  can  see  it  in  my  light. " 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  someone's 
calling  Jacques  about  a  violin  bought  by  a 
long-deceased  uncle  somewhere  in  Europe 
which  they  just  found  in  the  attic.  "About 
then,  I  usually  interrupt  them  and  ask  if  by 
any  chance  the  label  reads  'Stradivarius,' 
and — surprise,  surprise — the  answer  is  in- 
variably yes."  Like  all  dealers,  Jacques 
learned  long  ago  not  to  take  the  little 
labels  pasted  inside  each  violin  too  seri- 
ously; fakery  with  labels  has  always  been  a 
widespread  practice. 

One  of  Jacques  Frangais's  great  as- 
sets is  a  worthy  partner.  Rene  A. 
Morel  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the 
most  respected  violin  makers  and 
restorers  in  the  world  today.  Like  Fran^ais, 
Morel  is  French,  articulate,  and  steeped  in 
the  world  oiluthiers.  "My  ancestor  Nicho- 
las Aine  opened  a  shop  in  Nancy  in  1 780, " 
he  says,  "and  my  father  was  a  specialist  in 
making  cellos  and  double  basses.  When 
my  mother  went  out  to  shop  when  I  was  a 
baby,  she  brought  me  to  my  father's  shop 
and  put  me  on  top  of  a  heap  of  wood  shav- 
ings, and  that  was  my  crib.  1  think  I  still 
could  go  to  sleep  on  wood  shavings." 


"Make  it  sound  right,"  performers  pleod  when  they  bring  their  fine  instruments  to  Rene  Morel,  Jacques  Francois's  brilliant  partner.  He  and  his  colleogues  con- 
stantly repair  and  restore  fiddles,  like  the  cello  mode  by  Claude  Pierray  around  1725  (above)  or  the  1689  violin  by  Joannes  Tononi  (opposite). 
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Also  like  Frangais,  Morel  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  Mirecourt.  He  interrupted 
his  career,  however,  to  search  for  excite- 
ment. Rene  became  a  pilot,  then  a  croupier 
in  a  spa,  joined  the  French  air  force  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  then  hnally 
returned  to  violin  making  and  began  to 
work  in  Rembert  Wurlitzer's  shop  in  New 
York  under  the  legendary  Fernando  Sac- 
coni,  arguably  the  greatest  luthicr  of  our 
time.  That  is  where  he  and  Frantj-ais  met. 

"Jacques  and  I  teamed  up  in  1963," 
Rene  recalls.  "We  have  an  iueal  wmkmg 
relationship.    He   finds  ;enis 

wherever  they  are  '^    '  .;..ges 

marriages  be'  .si^  and  instru- 


ments, and,  like  some  ot  the  legendary 
matchmakers,  rarely  makes  a  mist.ike.  1  hx 
the  instruments  and  keep  the  artists  in 
tune.  We  complement  each  other." 

Rene's  work  is  mainly  done  in  a 
large,  airy  workshop  overlooking 
Fifty-fourth  Street.  Lined  up  on 
the  walls  are  strange-looking 
tools:  planes,  peg-hole  reamers,  curved 
scr  .pcrs,  calipers,  purfling  tools,  clamps, 
"^11  kinds  ot  patterns,  rasps,  sound-po.st  set- 
ters. Parts  of  instruments  lie  on  work 
rabies:  bellies,  backs,  ribs,  ringerboards, 
scrolls,  tailpieces,  pegs,  bridges.  The 
scene  reminds  mc  of  a  doll-repair  shop. 


Morel  has  nine  lino  craftsmen,  each  a 
prisiiner  ot  Stradivari.  The  French-Swiss 
Finmanuel  Clradt>ux  Matt  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  great  Venetian  maker  M»>nra- 
gnana's  violin  on  andi>M  torsix  months;  he 
has  to  wait  between  steps  to  let  it  drv  com- 
pletely. At  the  next  table  Jonathan  Wt)ol- 
ston,  . I  Briton,  is  working  on  a  violm  attri- 
buted to  the  Venetian  master  Deconet, 
remtwing  a  varnish  that  someone  must 
have  recently  added  and  replacing  it  uith 
one  as  cK)se  to  the  original  as  possible, 
hoping  to  bring  back  the  quality  ot  the 
tone.  The  (Canadian  Lydia  Friescn  is  plan- 
ing an  ebony  fingerboard,  while  Andreas 
Krause,  from  Germany,  works  on  a  hand- 
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In  the  Hands  of  a  Master 

The  cellist  of  the  Tokyo  String  Quartet,  Sadao 
Harada.  cello  in  hand,  sits  in  one  of  the  four  salons 
in  Jacques  Fran^iis's  quarters.  He  starts  to  play  a 
kind  of  seemingly  senseless  wallpaper  music,  which 
actually  has  a  system  to  it.  The  point  is  to  allow 
the  player  to  get  the  feel  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  listener  to  hear  what  might  he  wrong  with  it. 

Morel  sits  in  a  chair  ahout  five  feet  away,  his 
head  in  his  hands,  his  eyes  closed,  listening  intent- 
ly. After  five  minutes  he  announces,  "The  instru- 
ment has  no  cushion.  You  have  to  work  on  every 
note.  Let's  see  it." 

He  takes  over  the  cello  and  asks,  "Where  is 
your  next  concert?" 

"My  next  trip  is  to  Japan." 

"What's  the  weather  like  now.'" 

"It's  cold,  a  hit  like  English  cold — it's  wet  even 
when  it's  not  raining  or  snowing." 

Rene  takes  out  a  curved  metal  instrument,  al- 
most like  a  surgical  device,  and  carefully  puts  one 
end  into  one  of  the  f-holes  and  moves  the  sound 
post,  the  little  stick  of  wood  that  connects  the  top 
of  the  instrument  to  the  bottom  on  the  inside  (and 
without  which  the  instrument  produces  very  little 
sound).  He  gives  back  the  cello,  and  Harada  starts 
playing  again,  first  without  vibrato,  then  with. 
Morel  sits  listening  the  way  a  heart  surgeon  listens 
to  the  heartbeat  after  an  operation. 

"The  C  string  is  great  now,  but  now  the  A  is  a 
little  stiff.  Perhaps  I'll  free  the  instrument  by  push- 
ing the  sound  post  toward  the  center.  You  may  also 
have  to  change  the  A  string  to  a  different  gauge. " 

The  procedure  continues  hack  and  forth.  Final- 
ly, Morel  and  Harada  agree  that  the  C  string  (the 
lowest  on  a  cello)  has  become  a  little  less  majestic, 
but  the  rest  have  gained  immeasurably. 

"If  you  still  want  to  adjust  the  C  string,"  says 
Rene,  "1  will  give  you  precise  measurements  how 
much  the  sound  post  should  be  moved  and  in  what 
direction.  You  can  take  it  to  your  lulhier  in  Tokyo, 
and  he  can  just  follow  this  instruction.  But — 
please — make  sure  he  does  it  precisely. "      — G.  L. 


The  level  of  expertise  in  the  shop  is  ex- 
tremely hij^h,  but,  Frangais  complains,  so 
is  the  amount  o(  turnover.  "There  are  not 
enough  eighteenth-century  instruments 
to  satisfy  the  world,  so  there  is  a  natural 
revival  in  violin  making,  and  schools  like 
the  ones  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Chicago,  Mire- 
court,  in  France,  or  Mittenwald,  in  Ger- 
many, are  turning  out  kids  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Although  they  are  trained  as  violin 
makers,  these  kids  take  two  months  to 
make  what  professionals  did  in  Europe  in 
one  week.  They  do  not  have  the  skills  that 
the  old-timers  had,  although  they  have  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  that  the  old-timers 
didn't  have.  Coming  here  is  like  getting  a 
master's  degree,  1  guess.  We  have  Japanese 
violin  makers  who  come  here  to  learn  and 
will  not  take  a  salary.  You  know,  a  violin 
maker's  work  and  talent  begin  way  before 
he  makes  the  first  stroke  with  his  planes,  so 
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mold  that  saves  the  laborious  effort  of 
making  a  mold  out  of  wood. 

On  smaller  jobs,  Rene  says,  most  of 
the  time  the  real  problem  is  the 
weather  and  not  the  instrument. 
"Depending  on  what  varnish  was 
used  and  how  porous  the  wood  is — the 
more  porous  it  is,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to 
absorb  water  from  the  humidity — the 
sound  of  the  instrument  changes  from  day 
to  day,  sometimes  hour  to  hour,"  he  says. 
"In  the  nineteenth  century  the  violin 
makers  used  gut  strings,  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  sound  they  thinned  the  top 
and  the  bottom  of  the  violin  as  much  as 
possible.  Now,  of  course,  with  the  metal 
strings,  the  instrument  needs  all  the 
strength  to  withstand  the  extra  tension  lof 
about  sixty-eight  pc:)unds,  and  a  vertical 
pressure  on  the  bridge  of  twenty-six 


Next  for  the  crahs- 
man  Emmanuel  Grad- 
oux  Matf  s  attention 
is  the  1717Stradon 
the  table.  His  mentor 
Rene  Morel  (opposite) 
finds  time  to  consult 
top  performers — here 
half  of  the  Shanghai 
Quartet — on  their  in- 
struments. 


some  viola  by  the  great  Tyrolean  maker 
jacobus  Stainer.  And  the  American  Nick 
Caraccio,  himself  a  bow  maker,  painstak- 
ingly fixes  a  broken  bow,  trying  to  keep  its 
original  springiness. 

As  for  the  master,  he  is  mixing  colors. 
"The  golden-orange  color,  which  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Italian  varnish,  is  the  most 
difficult  to  reproduce,"  Rene  .says  in  an 
accent  Yves  Montand  would  envy.  "The 
color  comes  from  the  garance  Imadder 
root,  in  English|,  which  has  been  "sed  in 
dyessinceantiquiiy.Toobtainthech^sest- 
possible  match,  we  rise  the  rose  madc'.or, 
mixed  with  saffron,  ru,  icric,  gamboge, 
diluted  in  alcohol." 


perhaps  eventually  they  will  produce  won- 
derful fiddles." 

Meantime,  their  business  in  the  shop 
consists  mainly  of  repair  and  restoration. 
The  cost  of  a  major  reconstructicm  of  an 
important  instrument  can  go  as  high  as 
$40,000,  in  part  because  Morel  insists  on 
using  exactly  the  same  materials  that 
luthkrs  have  always  used.  The  best  maple, 
for  example,  still  comes  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia; some  pieces  of  spruce,  from  north- 
ern Italy,  are  exactly  identical  to  that  on 
the  topofsomeof  the  Stradivarius  violins, 
|-ran(,ais  says.  Rut  modern  rimes  have 
made  a  limited  entry  into  the  workshop, 
and  Morel  u.ses  a  kinti  of  plaster-of-paris 


pounds].  The  angle  of  the  neck,  which 
also  regulates  the  pressure,  is  extremely 
important,  and  1  have  tc^  worry  about  this 
all  the  time.  At  the  same  time,  water 
absorption  also  weakens  the  instrument, 
and  subsequently  the  combination  can 
affect  the  sound  seriously." 

Every  instrument  has  a  potential  that 
will  suit  the  performer  who  is  looking  for 
that  particular  sound.  Pinchas  Zukerman's 
violin  is  taking  on  a  Zukerman  tone,  for 
instance,  and  Mischa  Elman's  Strad  had  a 
"soprano"  sound  when  he  purchased  it, 
but  after  he  had  used  it  for  years  it  had  a 
much  deeper  and  mellower  .sound. 

"They  all  come  to  me  with  their  prob- 
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lems,"  says  Rene  with  a  smile.  "Isaac  Stern 
came  here  a  while  ago,  and  when  1  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  great  fiddle  had  to  he 
adjusted,  he  sighed  and  said,  'Well,  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  thought  it  was  me. '  "  Oth- 
er artist-patients  come  in  complaining — 
and  blaming  the  instrument,  Rene,  God, 
the  strings,  the  weather,  anything. 

One  arrives  with  a  cello  and  a  plea:  "I 
have  to  play  in  California  in  two  days. 
Rene,  you  must  fix  it.  I  wane  the  A  to  come 
out  more." 

"Let  me  hear  the  A,  then  the  D  ' 

"Rene,  I  need  more  i 

"Yes,  but  th  "ij^-   -^"i 

weaken  seriou  ■  ii  have  differ- 


ent sounds  on  different  parts  ot  tlu'  in- 
strument." 

The  lulhiCT  makes  some  adjustments 
with  utter  concentration.  The  cellist 
shakes  his  head  plaintively.  Rene  puts  the 
instrument  on  the  table  and  makes  some 
adjustments  again,  but  the  performer,  al- 
tera few  notes,  says,  "Now  it's  hhk  h  worse 
than  it  was  before." 

Rene  waits  a  few,  pregnant  moments 
and  says  quietly,  "The  second  time  1  re- 
adjusted it  exactly  as  you  had  it  when  you 
came  here." 

In  time,  the  c  ello  seems  to  emir  health- 
ier sounds;  at  least  the  customer  thinks  so. 
To  a  visiting  reporter,  the  sound  could  still 


be  im|>roved      tbe  room  lor  impro\  i-iiu-nt 
is  aluiivs  rhe  l.ugest  room  in  the  bouse. 

As  Morel  .itteiuls  to  the  mvstenoiis 
nlments  of  stringed  instruments, 
I  r  incais  deals  with  the  equ.il 
invsteries  of  the  business.  It  is  he 
who  indulges  in  the  nonstop  p.sychological 
warfare  of  buying  and  selling.  He  knows 
the  vanity  and  childlike  greed  that  moti- 
vate collectors;  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
effects  of  the  subtle  manipulations  of  arca- 
na. Rut  bring  up  the  touchy  subject  and  he 
will  gently  deflect  the  conversation  to 
entertaining  .inecdotes. 

(Continued  on  page  1 34) 
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STRONG  SUITS 


TEXT 


"WEAR  ANY  COLOR  SO 
LONG  AS  IT'S  NAVY.  "—JEAN  MUIR 
WOOL  CREPE  JACKET  CAN  BE 
WORN  AS  A  DRESS. 


BY  DIANE  RAFFERTYThe  suit  has  always  been  the 
test  of  a  great  designer:  if  he  cannot  make  a  good  one,  he  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  This  is  as  true  in  1990  as  it  was  for  SchiaparelU  and  Chanel  in  the  1930s. 
In  a  sense,  the  suit  defines  the  designer — Dior's  famous  "lines"  (the  New  Look, 
the  A  line,  the  Y  line)  were  all  "announced"  by  his  suits,  which  traditionally 
opened  every  collection.  And  since  Schiaparelli's  snug,  strict,  dark  suits  gave 
form  to  our  idea  of  modem  elegance,  the  suit  has  empowered  women  in  a  man's 
world,  sophisticated  them.  The  suit  is  the  armor  women  put  on  to  face  the 
working  metropolis  by  day.  The  suit  is  all  about  power  and  the  city. 

To  an  observer  of  the  four  big  ready-to-wear  collections  for  spring — the  ones 
in  Paris,  London,  Milan,  and  New  York — ten  suits  were  a  cut  above  the  rest. 
Not  surprisingly,  they  were  all  created  by  designers  who  understand  the  new 
kind  of  power  dressing:  the  feminine,  anti-executive  look.  These  ten  designers 
know  what  women  do  not  want — either  to  parade  labels  or  fade  into  a  sea  of 
uniforms — and  what  women  do  want.  They  want  romantic,  standout  clothes 
whose  disciplined  tailoring  nevertheless  denotes  self-control,  clothes  that  earn 
them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  R-E-S-P-E-C-T,  as  Aretha  Franklin  put  it. 

The  color  navy  emerged  as  a  theme  in  these  newly  feminized  collections.  It  is 
a  color  that  flatters  any  skin  tone  or  hair  color.  As  the  following  photographs 
show,  these  designers  play  with  the  connotations  of  navy  the  way  they  play  with 
the  idea  of  the  suit  (which  often  flirts  with  the  idea  of  a  dress).  For  Ralph 
Lauren,  navy  is  unabashedly  made  Navy,  with  witty,  military-style  gold  braid- 
ing. For  Christian  Lacroix,  Hubert  de  Givenchy,  Karl  Lagerf eld,  and  Valenti- 
no, navy  is  sunnied  up,  matelot  style,  with  white,  while  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
and  Yohji  Yamamoto  it  shifts  into  a  minor  key,  shadowed  in  black.  For  the 
purists  Armani,  Jean  Muir,  and  John  Galliano,  it  is  unadorned — the  perfect 
color  to  emphasize  their  daring  silhouettes.  All  of  these  creations  make  such  a 
strong  statement  that  heavy  jewelry  would  be  de  trop.  Each  one  is  the  accessory 
to  a  woman.  (For  information  on  what  stores  stock  these  suits,  see  page  124- ) 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     GEORGE     HOLZ 
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The  Grapes  of  Wrath  finally  makes  it 


By  Jonathan  Black 


Probably  you  have  heard  of  Step- 
penwolf,  the  heralded  renegade 
rep  company  that  sprang  up  in  a 
Catholic-school  basement  outside 
Chicago.  It  has  produced  Lanford 
Wilson,  John  Guare,  and  Sam  Shepard. 
Its  troupe  spawned  stars  such  as  Joan  Allen 
and  John  Malkovich.  Despite  the  occa- 
sional defection  of  talent  for  the  headier 
climes  of  New  York  and  Hollywood,  Step- 
penwolf  devotedly  toils  away  at  its  latest 
home,  on  North  Halstead  Street,  cement- 
ing its  reputation  as  one  of  our  finest  tem- 
ples of  acting.  Its  decision  to  adapt  and 
mount  John  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath 
should  prove  an  interesting  test  of  the 
company's  smarts  and  discipline  when  the 
play  opens  on  Broadway,  this  month. 

In  some  curious  way,  the  venture  seems 
the  natural,  if  belated,  American  response 
to  another  milestone:  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company's  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  which  made  it  to 
Broadway  in  1981.  Here  was  proof  that  a 
sprawling  novel  could  be  transferred  bodi- 
ly to  the  stage.  For  the  sprawling,  eight- 
and-a-half-hour  spectacle,  41  actors  play- 
ing 132  roles  in  375  costumes  re-created 
the  800-page  Charles  Dickens  tale  of  woe 
and  misfortune,  manifest  evil,  and,  at  last, 
spiritual  triumph.  This  was  epic  theater. 

How  could  Americans  match  that  ex- 
ample ?  One  unexpected  answer  came  from 
Cleveland.  It  was  there,  in  1982,  that  the 
Great  Lakes  Shakespeare  Festival  (now 
the  Great  Lakes  Theater  Festival)  dared  to 
duel  with  the  RSC  after  the  company's  ar- 
tistic director,  Vincent  Dowling,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  London  to  lobby  for  the 
rights.  The  show  drew  rhapsodic  applause 
from  (Jleveland  audiences  and  then  was 
transported  to  (Chicago's  Blackstone  The- 
atre, butdreamsofa  natio  'I  touring  com- 
pany faded  when  the  RS'     production, 
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already  taped,  was  broadcast  coast  to  coast 
and  stole  his  thunder. 

Of  course,  no  one  at  Steppenwolf  even 
remotely  entertained  the  idea  of  emulating 
the  BBC's  venture.  "I  never  even  saw 
hlickleby,"  says  Steppenwolf 's  cofounder 
Gary  Sinise,  v/ho  plays  Tom  Joad  in  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  But  the  British  project 
had  planted  a  seed.  (As  it  happens,  after 
Dowling  had  weathered  the  tempest  of  his 
own  mounting  o(Nickleby,  he  plotted  one, 
final  coup  to  top  off  his  career.  He  wrote 
the  Steinbeck  estate  for  the  rights  to  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  only  to  find  them  un- 
available. He  later  learned  they  went  to 
Steppenwolf. ) 

If  Nickleby  was  grand  sociodrama  of 
nineteenth-century  England,  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath  (published  one  hundred  years  lat- 
er) serves  as  our  own  national  epic ,  the  tale 
of  the  Joad  family's  journey  and  survival, 
the  frontier-like  struggle  for  a  better  life, 
with  hope  finally  resurrected  from  the  dust 
of  hardship  and  defeat.  With  a  keen 
reporter's  eye,  Steinbeck  chronicled  the 
great  American  West,  most  specifically 
and  powerfully  in  his  celebrated  "general 
chapters." 

"By  the  end  of  act  one,"  says  Sinise, 
"the  Joads  have  moved  two  thousand 
miles."  Such  travel  is  feasible,  even  com- 
pelling, in  the  movies,  but  Frank  Galati, 
who  wrote  and  directed  the  Steppenwolf 
version,  did  not  have  the  same  freedom. 
So  he  used  music,  just  as  Nickleby  had 
done,  as  a  bridge.  "The  Joads'  truck  is  only 
a  prop  onstage,"  states  Galati,  "but  its 
engine  is  the  churning  guitar." 

New  York  will  be  the  fi)urth  city  to 
experience  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  onstage. 
After  Chicago,  it  played  La  Jolla  and  Lon- 
don, evolving,  getting  simpler,  sparer.  In 
CJhicago,  the  overwhelming  challenge  was 
adapting  a  "novel  to  the  stage,"  in  Sinise's 
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words.  By  the  time  the  production  moved 
to  the  La  Jolla  Playhouse,  it  had  been  vast- 
ly refined.  "Now,"  says  Sinise,  "it  was  a 
play."  When  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  opens 
on  Broadway,  its  development  should  be 
complete.  Gimmicky  stagecraft  contem- 
plated in  Chicago — rear-screen  projec- 
tions, turntables — finally  crystallized  in 
one,  simple  image — the  truck — and  the 
use  of  what  Sinise  calls  the  "most  natural 
raw  elements — earth,  fire,  water,  wood." 
It  is  the  truck,  and  the  actors,  that  will  car- 
ry this  epic,  just  as  the  actors  carried  Nick- 
leby. "This  is  no  epic  production,"  Sinise 
stresses.  "This  is  not  Ixs  Miz. "  D 

Joruithan  Black  is  the  maruii^inf^  editor  of  Phiy- 
b(  )y  in  GhicUf^o. 
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Top:  From  the  Chic 

how  ??«■''' ■"'.-  "•'■"  ' 


load  family  arrives  in  California.  Above,  left  to  right:  A  discussion  about 
nnd;  nt  the  Colorado  River,  someone  explains  what  awaits  in  California; 
in  the  final  scene,  Rose  of  Sharon  nurses  a  starving,  dying  man. 
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BEHIND  BERLIN'S 

A  lifestyle  that  outraged  the  masses 


As  revolution  swept  through  the 
Eastern  European  nations,  the 
media  exposed  the  excesses  of 
the  ruling  class,  gleefully  re- 
porting that  the  Communist 
bosses  truly  lived  high  on  the  hog.  But  did 
any  have  what  we  in  the  decadent  West 
would  call  "taste"?  Did  any  have  mansions 
like  Ferdinand  Marcos's  or  bank  accounts 
like  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier's? 

We  decided  to  find  out.  Hearing  the 
first  reports  of  sumptuous  living  after  the 
government  of  Erich  Honecker  fell,  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  this  maga- 
zine sent  a  photographer  to  investigate. 
Before  our  operative  could  get  started, 
however,  the  new  East  German  govern- 
ment halted  the  project,  explaining  that  it 
did  not  want  the  scandal  to  attract  any  fur- 
ther attention.  Still,  we  had  gathered 
many  stock  photographs  by  then,  and  we 
print  some  of  them  here. 

It  would  be  fun,  journalistically,  to 
report  that  we  found  beautifully  furnished 
stately  manors,  but  that  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  The  people  who  ran  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  the  twenty-three 
members  of  the  Politburo,  lived  in  a  spe- 
cial compound  c;jllcd  Wandlitz,  a  few 
miles  outside  of  East  Berlin.  Originally  set 
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up  in  the  late  fifties  as  a  haven  where  the 
ruling  elite  would  be  safe  from  terrorists 
and  revolutionaries,  the  heavily  wooded 
compound  is  to  this  day  surrounded  by  a 
now  famous  one-and-a-half-mile-long 
concrete  wall  and  patrolled,  day  and 
night,  by  armed  soldiers. 

Behind  the  wall,  it  turns  out,  the  houses 
are  nice,  comfy,  and  clean — the  state  paid 
for  two  maids  per  house — but  hardly  im- 
pressive enough  to  make  the  pages  of,  say, 
Architectural  Digest.  Their  design  is,  to  be 
truthful,  bourgeois,  and  their  furnishings, 
banal.  Wandlitz  also  had  a  store  well 
stocked  with  Western  consumer  products 
(cosmetics,  electronic  goods,  clothes),  a 
community  swimming  pool,  a  movie  the- 
ater, and  a  medical  clinic.  All  this  would 
barely  cause  a  cocked  eyebrow  in  the  Unit- 
ed States — suburban  town  supervisors  live 
better.  But  in  a  country  where  frugality  has 
been  the  accepted  way  of  life  for  years,  the 
Politburo's  compound  seemed  so  luxurious 
that  it  symbolized  corruption  in  high 
places  and  betrayal  of  the  people's  trust. 

The  hunting  lodges  of  the  top  East  Ger- 
man officials  turned  out  to  be  grander. 
Harry  Tisch,  the  ousted  Communist  trade- 
union  chief,  had  a  fine  house  on  a  5,000- 
acre  hunting  preserve,  near  Mecklenburg, 


Left:  A  high,  concrete 
wail  surrounds  the 
compound  in  which  the 
members  of  Eost  Ger- 
many's Politburo  live. 
Their  houses,  while 
pleasant,  would  hardly 
stir  envy  in  the  West, 
but  the  chalet-style  da- 
cha of  ex-Prime  Minis- 
ter Willi  Stoph  (right) 
well  might. 
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THE  POLITBURO  STYLE 


The  den  of  the  hunting 
lodge  of  East  Germa- 
ny's former  party  boss 
Erich  Honecker  contains 
these  furnishings,  cho- 
sen, it  would  seem,  for 
comfort  rather  than 
aesthetics. 


where  he  shot  wild  boar  and  elk.  Gerhard 
Miiller,  until  recently  a  party  secretary-, 
had  a  handsome  lodge  near  Gotha  worth 
an  estimated  100,000  marks  ($415,000). 
Erich  Mielke,  formerly  the  minister  of 
state  security,  built  a  lavish  manor  near 
Wolletz;  it  included  five  bathrooms,  a  vid- 
eo rtx^m,  and  a  special  cooling  room  for 
deer  meat.  And  Erich  Honecker  himself 
had  a  beautiful,  traditional  thatched-roof 
hunting  house  on  the  island  of  Vilm.  That 
these  homes  existed  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
party  faithful — though,  once  again,  they 
would  not  cause  much  comment  in  the 
capitalist  world,  where  people  in  power 
(from  politicians  likcCjcorge  Bush  to  c.ip- 
tains  of  industry  like  Lee  lacocca  and  Carl 


This  swimming  pool,  an  extravagance  in  Commu- 
nist eyes,  graces  the  compound  at  Wandliti. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Icahn)  are  expected  to  have  comfortable 
retreats,  the  plusher  the  better. 

Had  we  had  the  foresight,  we 
would  have  sent  our  pho- 
tographer to  Romania,  where 
the  top  officials  of  the  Ceau- 
sescu  government  certainly 
bilked  the  public.  We  would  like  to  have 
roamed  the  forty-room  mansion,  with  all 
its  marble  and  gilt,  thatNicolaeCeausescu 
built  in  a  compound  north  of  Bucharest.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  which  the 
sultan  of  Brunei  might  feel  at  home;  e 
the  fallout  shelter  was  line  !  •'  '^n  ;o  ■  le. 
Two  conclusions  can  b'  )ur 

research,  asfar;f  'i  -    . miction 

on  the  extreriK-  '  .y  carmot  match 


that  ot  the  extreme  right;  .ind  th.it  when  it 
does  occur,  the  Comnuini.st  general  public 
is  more  shocked  than  we  Westerners  by  it. 
The  Romanian  state  television  .station,  fi>r 
example,  took  its  viewers  through  the  not 
very  extraordinary  hou.se  of  Zoia  CAMUses- 
cu,  the  daughter  ot  the  late  C-ommunist 
dictator.  The  film  provided  lingering 
views  of  vermeil  tableware,  string.^  oi 
pearls,  and,  luxury  of  luxuries,  a  package 
of  imported  veal.  The  sight  of  such  trea- 
sures, commonplace  items  in  American 
stores,  more  than  appalled  viewers  in  a 
country  where  the  average  nmnthly  in- 
come was  $250  and  where  austerity  was 
long  the  ort\)'  acceptable  life-style.  It 
actually  revolted  them.  D     — The  Editors 


Honecker'i  hunting 
lodge,  on  the  island  of 
Vilm,  is  a  graceful 
and — dare  one  soy 
it? — classy  building 
that  apparently  repre- 
sents the  summum  of 
East  German  luxury. 
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ROUGHING  IT 

A  first  visit 
to  the  secret  Australia 


By  Margo  Hammond 

In  Darwin,  night  has  fallen.  The  moon,  nearing  the  summer 
equinox,  is  a  sliver  shy  of  full.  The  air  is  so  thick  it  seems  less 
a  gas  than  a  solid.  My  fUght  from  the  United  States  landed  in 
Cairns,  in  neighboring  Queensland,  two  whole  days  ago,  but 
this  evening's  flight  was  the  first  connection  into  the  capital 
of  the  Northern  Territory,  population  76,000.  During  my 
stay  in  the  back  of  the  beyond,  1  will  get  no  closer  to  anything 
like  a  metropolis. 

I  am  in  Australia's  Top  End  to  visit  a  remote  aboriginal  area 
350  kilometers  south  of  here  that  until  now  has  been  off-limits 
to  non-aborigines.  Accessible  only  by  four-wheel  drive  or,  over 
large  expanses,  only  by  foot,  this  tract  is  the  traditional  home- 
land of  three  tribes:  the  Jawoyn,  the  Ngalbon,  and  the  Mialli, 
now  banded  together  to  form  the  Barunga-Wugalarr  communi- 
ties. As  legal  owners  of  the  land,  they  have  decided  to  open  it  up 
for  the  first  time  to  tourism. 

The  tribes  are  establishing  a  base  camp  50  kilometers  east  of 
Katherine  at  Eva  Valley,  an  abandoned  cattle  station  they  pur- 
chased four  years  ago.  From  this  camp,  groups  of  no  more  than 
ten  will  set  out  to  explore  the  surrounding  rain  forest,  chocka- 
block  with  waterfalls  and  hot  springs,  escarpments  and  rock-art 
sites,  billabongs  and  kookaburras,  not  to  mention  encamp- 
ments of  aborigines  who  are  returning  to  the  land  to  live  much  as 
their  ancestors  did  ^0,000  years  ago. 
I  will  be  the  first  foreign  tourist  there. 

My  guide  is  Tom  Winter,  who  runs  Terra  Safari  Tours,  a  fam- 
ily affair  that  also  includes  his  wife,  his  two  sons,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son-in-law.  Small  and  wiry.  Winter  is  considered  the  best  tour 
operator  in  the  Northern  Territory;  he  might  have  inspired  Paul 
Hogan's  Crocodile  Dundee.  "He  bloody  well  stole  me  hat," 
Winter  agrees,  touching  the  rim  of  his  felt  Akubra,  encircled 
with  its  band  of  daunting  crocodile  teeth. 


^■2: 


There  is  no  better  gwide  to  the  outback  than  Tom 
Winter,  o*  Terra  Safari  Tours,  who,  though  white,  has 
been  mode  ^  member  of  an  aboriginal  clan. 

Photographs  by  Carolyn  Johns 
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Richard  Miller  with  his  family  at  Stoney  Creek.  A  lucky  visitor  with  adventurous  culinary  tastes  might  join  them  for  a  tasty  meal  of  sand  goanna. 


The  aborigines  trust  him.  He  has  actual- 
ly been  made  a  member  of  a  clan  in  Arn- 
hem  Land,  another  all-aboriginal  enclave, 
where  Terra  Safari  also  has  exclusive  tour- 
ing rights.  The  tribes  call  him  Winimuk — 
"Spear  Thrower." 

In  the  Northern  Territory,  revenues 
from  tourism,  second  only  to  revenues 
from  mining,  have  more  than  tripled  in 
the  last  decade.  By  this  year  the  annual 
number  of  visitors  is  expected  to  top 
the  million  mark.  But  for  the  aborigi- 
nes, more  is  at  stake  with  the  Eva  Valley 
project  than  business.  It  is  their  bid  for  sur- 
vival. Winter  and  his  family  have  been 
asked  to  spend  the  next  decade  training 
young  aborigines  to  run  tours  themselves. 
The  aborigines  believe  that  by  luring  their 
young  people  back  to  the  land,  tourism 
can  help  save  their  dying  culture. 

What  a  strange  notion.  Most  of  us  imag- 
ine tourism  trivializing  culture  if  not  de- 
stroying it  entirely.  We  picture  invasions 
of  polyester,  Nikons,  and  Hawaiian  shirts, 
phony  native  dances  staged  for  the  benefit 
of  those  in  search  of  the  exotic,  and  souve- 
nir stands  filled  with  fake  crafts.  We  think 
of  Bali,  of  the  Cost;)  del  Sol,  of  Waikiki 
Beach  —  and  shuddi.!  (^ould  busloads  of 
tourists  really  preserve  the  culture  of  an 


The  waters  of  Stoney  Creek  are  pleasant  for  a  dip — 
and  the  freshwater  crocodiles  never  attack. 

ancient  people?  As  1  fall  asleep  to  a  fan 
whirring  above  my  head,  the  idea  seems  to 
me  to  be  utterly  absurd. 

At  eleven  the  next  morning,  next  to  the 
Terra  Safari  warehouse.  Winter  and  I  are 
packing  up  our  gear  into  a  Toyota  Land 
Ouiser,  and  he  talks  about  the  people 
whose  world  I  am  about  to  enter.  Theirs  is 
the  oldest  continuous  culture  on  earth: 
archaeological  artifacts  trace  aborigines 
back  at  least  40,000  years.  More  than 
35,000  years  before  the  phaniohs  ruled  in 
Egypt,  more  than  38,000  years  before 
(Jhrist,  they  hatl  a  sophisticated  political 
and  economic  system  in  which  man  was  in 
perfect  balance  with  his  environment, 
taking  from  it  only  what  was  needed. 


Winter  is  tossing  chunks  of  frozen  red 
meat  into  a  cooler.  "You  may  have  some 
trouble  understanding  the  aborigines  at 
first,"  he  warns  in  his  heavy  Australian 
twang.  "They  talk  in  a  pidgin  English  that 
may  need  translation.  They  won't  look  at 
you  straight  in  the  eye  but  will  look  down 
when  you  talk  to  them.  They  are  very  shy, 
and  to  eyeball  someone  is  very  intimate." 

1  watch  Winter  pack  a  carton  of  milk, 
some  canned  vegetables,  and  that  quintes- 
sential Australian  staple  Vegemite, 
spreadable,  yeasty  veggies  in  a  jar.  "Give 
me  a  hand  with  this  esky,  will  ya?"  he  says, 
slamming  the  lid  shut.  "We're  good  for 
two  days,  1  reckon.  Then  we'll  have  to  eat 
bush  tucker,  eh?"  Eskyi'  Tucker?  Never 
mind  the  aborigines.  Am  1  going  to  under- 
stand my  guide? 

It  is  a  straight  shot  from  Darwin  to 
Katherine,  passing  about  200  miles 
through  a  flat  stretch  broken  up  by  lines  of 
trees  with  salmon-colored  bark,  clusters  of 
termite  hills  rising  like  Lilliputian  castles, 
and  a  few  "towns"  consisting  of  nothing 
much  more  than  two  guys  and  a  pub. 
Everything  is  veiled  under  a  thin  layer  of 
reel  dust. 

"Sec  the  pink  flowers  of  the  turkey 
bushes?    That's  a  sign  the  dry  season  has 
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At  the  source,  authentic  traditional  bark  paintings,  baskets,  and  musical  instruments  sell  at  prices  well  below  those  charged  in  Sydney. 


begun,"  Winter  says.  I  spot  a  sign:  ALICE 
SPRINGS:  1,494.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
going  that  far.  Whistling  kites,  circling 
like  their  cousins  the  buzzards,  zoom  over- 
head. "The  aborigines  call  'em  the  tire- 
stick  kite,"  Winter  says,  "because  they'll 
pick  up  a  burning  twig  and  drop  it. "  In  the 
bush,  tires  are  welcome.  They  keep  the 
grass  down  and  make  hunting  easier.  Trees 
have  natural  fireproofing  in  their  bark.  At 
night  an  aborigine  can  set  a  treetop  on  tire 
and,  without  destroying  the  tree,  create  a 
bush  "street"  light. 

We  reach  Katherine  at  about  three-rhir- 
ty  and  stop  in  a  large  yellow  building 
marked  Grocery  Store  for  a  few  more  sup- 
plies and  in  a  bar  for  a  couple  ot  green  tin- 
nies  ("That's  Foster's  beer,"  Winter  ex- 
plains). Then  we  turn  left  onto  Mainoru 
Road,  a  one-vehicle  track,  into  the  bush 
for  1 5  kilometers,  taking  another  '  -A'.  t)nto 
a  dirt  road  at  the  sign  EVA  VALLE';    ■: 

It  is  four-thirty,  and  the  mugginess  of 
the  day  is  giving  way  to  a  co.'l  breeze. 
"This  is  the  moment  when  rhe  animals 


appear,"  Winter  savs,   ■^■ 
along  the  side  of  the  road 
at  us  and  then  disappo 
A  hawk  flies  abo^ 
no  doubt.  By     ■ 
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and  graceful 


Tourism,  the  elders 

hope,  will  bring 
needed  employment. 


paperbark  trees  are  casting  pencil  shadows 
across  the  road.  After  35  bumpy  kilome- 
ters we  at  last  see  part  ot  rhe  Arnhcm  Land 
Escarpment  in  the  distance.  Tbe  steep 
slope — clitts  ot  s,uidsri)ne  daring  hack  rwo 
billii)n  years — begins  only  50  kilometers 
away  as  the  crow  tiles  .iiul  stretches  400 
kihimeters  to  the  north.  Below  us  is  Fva 
Valley.  "P1.HASI-;  Ncrri:;  ia'a  wmiiv  is  I'KI 

VATE  PROPERTY,  "someone  has  scrawled  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard,   tacked  on  a  tree 
trunk.  "ALL  VISIIORS  Ml  M  Ri  PORT  lO  SI! 
VERVAN." 

The"sil\er\an"  is  a  tin  trailer  in  a  clear- 
ing. The  maintenance  man  lotlges  here, 
but  today  he  is  apparently  in  town  (that  is, 
Katherine).  visiting  his  missus.  The  ab- 
origines got  their  dole  check  this  weekend, 
which  is  good  news  for  the  bars. 

The  other  buildings  at  the  former  c.ittle 
-ration — the  ringers'  or  cowboys'  quarters, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  meat  house,  and  a 


main  house — have  shiny,  sloping  tin  root.s 
and  thick  walls  made  of  a  startling  but  stur- 
dy amalgam  ot  mud,  grass,  and  termite 
mounds.  Also  on  the  grounds  are  a  shiuver 
(cold  w. Iter  only),  a  toilet  (tor  solids),  and 
a  swimming  hole,  dug  bv  the  aborigines 
and  ted  by  a  nearby  spring. 

Thanks  to  a  whirring  generati>r  near 
the  tin  tnuler.  the  main  hou.se 
e\en  has  electncitv,  which  keeps  ,\ 
relrigerator  huiunung.  It  is  tilled 
with  buftalo  meat  tnuu  the  aborig- 
ines' latest  hunt.  The  windows  are 
nearly  griuind-level.  "Those  were  tor 
shooting  aborigines,"  Winter  says,  allud- 
ing; to  the  pitched  battles  between  white 
(.Iroxers  ,ind  ,iborii:ines  ih.u  were  coiumon 
diinni;  the  last  (.(.•ntiM\.  .As  ii\i-nilv  as 
1^)1S,  aborigines  were  mass.Kicd  or  poi 
soned  in  so-called  reprisal  raids. 

There  is  a  certain  iioiu  th.it  the  aKirigi- 
nescho.se  a  fiirmer  cattle  st.ition  as  the  base 
tor  a  tourist  project  aimed  at  lurini;  their 
people  back  to  the  land.  Pastoral  interests, 
after  all,  were  a  m.un  cause  o{  the  breakup 
ot  the  tr.iditional  .ibongmal  lite.  C  "ar\  ing 
up  the  Northern  Territtiry  into  parcels  of 
private  prt>perrv,  the  cattle  stations  dis- 
rupted the  nom.idic  patterns  ot  the  aborig- 
inal, who  had  never  had  any  concept  ot 
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Tom  Winter  on  the  veranda  of  the  main  house,  where  guests  may  prefer  to  spend  the  night. 
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private  ownership  of  land  and  had  simply 
gone  out  on  "walkahout,"  moving  freely. 
The  cattle  fences  put  an  end  to  that. 

Other  causes,  of  course,  played  their 
part  in  the  near  collapse  of  the  traditional 
society.  For  years,  half-castes  were  kid- 
napped and  taken  to  Christian  missions  to 
be  raised  as  Europeans.  Others  went  on  the 
government  dole  and  began  to  drift  into 
the  cities,  where  they  were  neither  assimi- 
lated into  the  white  society  nor  able  to 
maintain  their  traditional  way  of  life.  Like 
the  American  Indian,  the  aborigine  has 
had  a  terrible  time  adjusting  to  the  hard- 
driving,  sedentary  life-style  of  the  white 
man,  who  takes  from  the  land  and  gives 
little  back.  Like  the  American  Indian,  the 
aborigine  also  has  a  dangerously  low  toler- 
ance for  alcohol. 

Unlike  the  American  Indians, 
however,  the  Australian  aborigi- 
nes were  not  pushed  onto  worth- 
less reservations.  Thanks  to  the 
Aboriginal  Land  Rights  Act  of 
1976,  they  have  been  given  title 
to  some  o(  the  most  beautiful  and  poten- 
tially lucrative  lands  in  Australia.  Al- 
though the  aborigines,  numbering  only 
about  35,000,  constitute  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  in  the  Northern  Territo- 
ry, they  own  more  than  one-third  of  it, 
including  such  choice  tourist  spots  as 
Kakadu  National  Park  and  Uluru  National 
Park  (known  in  the  West  as  Ayers  Rock). 
The  latest  to  be  returned  to  the  native 
owners  is  the  Katherine  Gorge  area.  The 
traditional  owners  have  leased  these  lands 
to  the  Australian  National  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory for  ninety-nine  years,  but  they  must 
be  consulted  on  any  changes  made  in  these 
parks  and  receive  compensation  from  any 
mining  activities. 

The  aborigines'  main  concern  is  preser- 
vation. The  Barunga-Wugalarr  communi- 
ties, tor  example,  are  opposing  a  proposed 
gold  and  platinum  mine  at  a  site  they 
believe  to  be  the  dwelling  place  o(  a  cre- 
ation spirit  who,  if  ground  is  broken,  will 
spew  forth  in  a  riot  of  destruction. 

"An  aborigine  dtiesn't  own  the  land;  the 
land  owns  him,"  Winter  says,  throwing  a 
ct>uple  of  steaks  onto  a  campfire.  "The 
aborigines  were  natural  conservationists. 
Each  clan  in  each  area  had  its  sacred  ani- 
mal that  it  couldn't  kill,  that  they  had  to 
protect.  So  there  would  be  an  area  where 
they  wouldn't  kill  a  crocodile.  That  was 
their  sacred  totem.  The  next  area  over, 
they'd  kill  and  eat  a  crocodile,  right,  but 
they  wouldn't  kill  a  wallaby."  An  ecologi- 
cal balance  was  created  across  Australia. 
The  sun  aiul  the  moon,  which  is  now 
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Approaching  a  holy  place.  When  the  sun  and  the  full  moon  share  the  sky,  the  aborigines  will  hold  a  ceremony  at  Dotluk  Falls 


full,  share  the  sky  this  evening — an  event 
that  almost  invariably  triggers  an  aborigi- 
nal ceremony.  Over  the  drone  of  the  gen- 
erator we  hear  shouts  and  music  from  an 
aboriginal  outstation  just  over  the  hill.  I 
picture  men  with  spears  and  dots  of  white 
paint  on  their  bodies  dancing  in  the  long 
shadows,  but  then  1  remember  the  scene  in 
the  bar  back  in  Katherine:  young  aborigi- 
nes in  jeans  and  no  shirts  sprawled  over 
metal  chairs,  eyes  rolling  into  the  back  o( 
their  heads.  The  noise  from  the  aboriginal 
camp  gets  louder.  A  case  of  Foster's  must 
have  been  smuggled  into  the  outstation, 
Winter  mumbles.  Liquor  is  prohibited  on 
these  aborginal  lands,  but  gypsy  cabs  often 
make  clandestine  runs  into  the  area  when 
the  aborigines  get  their  dole  checks. 

Now  it  is  nearly  dusk,  and  the  distant 
ruckus  has  subsided.  A  white  pickup  truck 
arrives.  Joe  Morrison,  one  of  the  tribal 
leaders  of  the  clan,  or  "mob,"  as  the  ab- 
origines call  it,  his  wife,  Janey,  and  their 
two  children  have  stopped  by  to  say  hello. 
Morrison,  a  religious  and  sober  man,  is 
dressed  in  long  khaki  pants,  a  cotton  T- 
shirt,  and  sandals.  No  traces  of  white 
paint.  His  wife,  in  a  flowered  cotton  dress, 
nods  sweetly  when  1  ask  her  if  she  has  made 
the  basket  hanging  on  the  wall.  Woveii 
from  pandanus  leaves,  it  is  stained  with  a 
red  berry  and  decorated  with  dots  of  wb'M^ 
ocher.  When  Winter  asks  if  r'-  re  * 
emony  af(X)t,  Morrisi  •       .'^i  up 

and  down.  "Up;-'  ""     '  -    -« ruins. 

The  kids  '   :.  •  like  mosqui- 


Can  the  myths  of 

the  dreamtime  preserve 

the  ancient  culture? 


toes,  hugging  us,  eating  biscuits,  pushing 
each  other  around,  crying,  and  giggling. 
Morrison  and  his  wife  rarely  take  their  eyes 
off  the  ground,  yet  1  feel  stared  at.  They 
leave  as  quietly  as  they  came.  1  was  being 
checked  out,  Winter  tells  me  later,  "tor 
good  value." 

In  the  distance  a  kookaburra  cries,  th*.- 
curfew  of  the  bush.  "Traditionally  when 
an  aborigine  heard  the  kookaburra,  he 
wouldn't  leave  his  campsite,"  Wuiler  ex- 
plains as  the  Southerii  Cross  climbs  higher 
into  the  sky.  "It  meant  the  spirits  were 
about."  There  are  metal  bed  frames  in  the 
main  building,  but  the  thought  of  sleeping 
between  walls  made  of  termite  mounds 
gives  me  pause.  Instead  1  throw  my  sleep- 
ing bag  nut  onto  the  veranda.  Winter  tells 
me  to  wrap  myself  in  the  mosquito  net 
lunging  above  inc.  "You  don't  want  tho.se 
monies  giving  you  hurry-up,"  he  explains. 
To  my  surprise,  1  need  no  translation. 

"Tut  yer  laughing  g'iar  aroun-J  that," 
Winter  says  the  next  morning       le  hands 


me  a  plate  of  eggs  and  toast  smothered  with 
rosella  jam  made  from  the  tart  red  fruit  of  a 
nearby  bush.  As  we  are  cleaning  up,  we 
spot  Richard,  a  young  man  with  a  round, 
flat  face  topped  with  curls.  He  has  come 
with  his  wife,  Judy,  and  their  children  to 
cool  off  at  the  swimming  hole.  Rich.ird  has 
been  hired  to  help  on  the  tourist  project, 
clearing  the  land  and  acting  as  a  tracker  for 
the  tourists.  Judy  is  a  teacher's  assistant  at 
the  area's  elementary  schinil,  where  pupils 
are  learning  both  the  European  and  the  ab- 
original way  i>f  life.  Judy  was  less  fi^rtun.ite 
than  her  charges.  As  a  child,  she  was  one 
oi  those  taken  from  her  family  to  be  rai.scd 
at  a  mission  scln>ol.  She  does  not  e\en 
remember  her  aboriginal  n.une. 

RK  hard  asks  us  if  we  would  like  to 
gi>  fishing.  I  must  have  passed  the 
"good  value"  test.  He  could 
siniw  us  a  good  fishing  hole  full  of 
black  bream,  he  tells  us.  Judy's 
eves  sparkle.  "We  wrap  the  fish 
in  the  paperbark  bark  and  cook  it  directly 
1)11  the  fire."  she  says,  like  a  lady  at  a  bridge 
club  eager  to  swap  recipes.  "It  C(>mes  otit 
real  ck-.in  that  way."  Richard  has  a  hshing 
speai  made  from  the  alanbungi  tree  that 
has  been  passed  through  the  tire  to  make  it 
straight,  topped  with  three  metal  spears. 
Judy  has  a  roW  ot  nylon  string  and  chunks 
of  raw  meat  for  bait. 

We  climb  into  the  jeep.  The  hshing 
hole,  it  turns  i)ut,  is  miles  away.  We  stop 
twice  in  two  and  a  half  hours — once  to 
taste  the  billygoat  plum,  a  tiny  green  fruit 
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^  in  the  shape  ot  a  pear  that  is 
both  sweet  and  sour  but  most- 
ly sour,  and  another  time  to  pull  the 
four-wheel  out,  with  the  help  ot  a 
winch  and  tour  hardwood  trees, 
when  we  hit  a  muddy  spot. 

Otherwise  the  jeep  jerks  and  sways 
across  desiccated  grass  fields,  weaves  its 
way  through  forests  of  gum  trees  and  end- 
less boroughs  of  termite  castles,  forges 
streams  or  heaves  up  sandy  embankments 
past  clumps  of  brush  where  we  spot  feral 
horses  left  to  run  wild  in  the  old  cattle 
days.  We  are  all  lulled  into  a  silence  bro- 
ken only  by  the  cracking  sound  of  burning 
grass  as  Richard,  like  a  fire-stick  kite, 
drops  lighted  matches  out  the  window. 

It  is  noon  by  the  time  we  reach  Stoney 
Creek,  a  wide  but  shallow  stream  lined 
with  paperbark  trees  and  hlled  with  black 
bream — and  freshwater  crocodile.  The 
sun  has  been  relentless.  Having  been 
assured  that  it  is  only  the  saltwater  croc 
that  attacks,  1  take  a  refreshing  swim  in  the 
clear  water  while  the  others  fish.  By  the 
end  of  the  day  Judy  has  caught  a  single 
black  bream  with  the  nylon  string  and  raw 
meat.  Richard  quickly  cooks  it  over  a  small 
fire  and  consumes  the  blackened  fish  on 
the  spot.  "The  man  always  gets  the  first 
catch,"  explains  Winter.  I  wonder  how 
long  this  tradition  can  survive. 

Back  at  base  camp,  Winter  de- 
cides 1  am  ready  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  open  bush.  We 
camp  alongside  a  stream  where 
the  trees  are  ringed  with  red 
paint  to  keep  evil  spirits  away. 
"How  did  you  learn  so  much  about  the 
aborigines?"  1  ask,  after  gathering  the  fire- 
wood, as  Winter  prepares  our  dinner  of 
lamb  chops  and  baked  beans.  "It's  a  long 
stor>',"  says  Winter.  The  air  is  cooler  now, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  fire  is  discour- 
aging the  mosquitoes.  Growing  up  in  the 
slums  of  Sydney,  with  an  alcoholic  moth- 
er, his  father  absent.  Winter  tells  me,  he 
was  the  proverbial  redneck.  His  first  con- 
tact with  aborigines  was  in  fistfights. 
"They  busted  me  nose  more  than  once," 
he  remembers. 

At  age  eight  he  "went  bush, "  that  is,  ran 
away  from  home  to  take  up  odd  jobs  in  the 
outback,  on  cattle  stations  and  at  con- 
struction sites.  Years  later,  after  dragging 
his  family  from  odd  job  to  odd  job,  he  had 
just  managed  to  launch  a  cleaning  business 
in  Darwin  when  Cyclone  Tracy  leveled 
the  city  and  he  was  wiped  out.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  iv'4- 

He  began  to  J'   Ik-  nd  even  to 

contemplate  suicii.      Ont  leaving  a 

bar,  he  saw  an  old  i'|xd  up 


against  a  tree.  "That  bloke's  sick,"  he  told 
his  companion.  "Ah,  he's  just  pissed,"  his 
buddy  replied.  "No,"  Winter  insisted. 
"That  bloke's  in  trouble."  "Who  bloody 
well  cares?"  his  companion  answered, 
growing  uneasy.  "Look,  if  you're  thinking 
of  putting  'im  in  your  Packard,  count  me 
out.  You'll  have  to  fumigate  for  weeks." 

Here  are  much-needed 

lessons  in  living  in 
harmony  with  nature. 


"Bush  tucker."  And  how  shall  we  cook  your  turtle? 

With  that,  his  friend  turned  on  his 
heels.  But  Winter  went  over  to  the  old 
man.  lifted  him  into  his  car,  and  took  him 
to  the  hospital.  The  officials  told  hmi  he 
had  brought  the  old  man  in  just  in  time. 

The  following  week  Winter  was  back  at 
the  same  bar,  still  in  despair,  when  he  was 
approached  by  a  young  aborigine.  "I  am 
the  son  of  the  man  you  helped,"  he  told 
Winter,  ignoring  the  stares  of  the  other 
customers.  "You  saved  my  father's  life." 

"He  asked  me  to  come  with  him  to  the 
outstation.  When  I  got  there  and  saw  all 
them  black  fellahs,  I  thought  to  meself, 
'Someone's  gunna  stab  me.  I'm  gunna  die. 
Instead,  they  sat  him  down  and  held  a  cer- 
emony in  his  honor.  Thu.s  his  friendship 
with  the  clan  began.  Soon  afterward,  he 
launt  ed  his  tourist  business,  now  one  of 
the        •;t  successful  in  the  country. 

. ,  mi  )rning,  we  head  for  the  aborigi- 
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nal  \illage  of  Beswick,  just  a  few  kilome- 
ters farther  east  on  Mainoru  Road,  to  talk 
with  the  tribal  leader  Raymond  Fordi 
Mile.  The  sun  has  already  climbed  high 
into  the  sky  and  is  boring  down  on  us  like 
an  obsession.  On  the  way  we  find  Ross 
Tukumba,  seated  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
shirtless  and  unmindful  of  the  punishing 
rays.  Beside  him  are  two  paintings,  one  of  a 
turtle  and  another  of  a  barramundi.  They 
are  done  in  the  traditional  way,  using 
strips  of  grass  soaked  in  white  or  red  ocher 
to  make  a  lattice  design.  Instead  of  on 
bark,  however,  they  are  painted  on  ply- 
wood. "I  won't  lie  to  you,"  he  tells  us  when 
we  stop,  his  large  face  breaking  into  a 
toothless  smile.  "I  want  to  sell  them  for  a 
can  of  beer."  He  is  hitchhiking  into 
Katherine,  where  he  hopes  to  sell  his  work 
at  the  local  art  shop.  When  we  say  we  are 
going  to  Beswick  (which  is  in  the  opposite 
direction)  to  meet  with  Fordi  Mile,  he  hops 
into  the  truck.  Fordi  Mile  is  his  cousin. 

Fordi  Mile's  house  of  brick  and  wood 
looks  more  substantial  than  the  others  I 
have  seen,  but  here,  too,  the  windows  and 
doorways  are  forever  open.  It  is  as  if  its 
inhabitants  did  not  want  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  land. 

"Do  you  hope  this  tourist  project  will 
help  the  drinking  problem  among  the  ab- 
origines?" I  ask  Fordi  Mile,  who  does  not 
drink.  "Tourism,"  he  says  simply,  "will 
hopefully  bring  employment.  A  return  to 
the  clan,  the  family;  to  traditional  values 
and  pride  in  the  aboriginal  culture." 

He  walks  us  over  to  an  abandoned 
homestead  next  to  a  billabong  covered 
with  water  lilies.  The  dilapidated  white 
house  is  shot  with  holes;  a  shutter  hangs  on 
its  last  hinge.  A  large  banyan  tree  in  front 
of  it,  however,  makes  it  look  peaceful. 
"Here's  where  we'd  like  to  set  up  a  place  to 
put  our  artifacts — weaving,  bark  paint- 
ings, baskets,"  says  Fordi  Mile  softly. 
"We'd  like  to  get  a  good  price  for  them. 
Now  someone  comes  in  and  pays  them 
twenty  dollars  for  a  painting  and  then 
turns  around  and  sells  them  for  much, 
much  more.  We're  getting  ripped  off." 

The  revival  of  the  traditional  arts,  the 
paintings  that  tell  stories  about  the  dream- 
time,  or  creation  time,  when  the  land  was 
first  formed,  is  intricately  bound  up  with 
the  aborigines'  return  to  a  traditional  way 
of  life.  When  the  young  are  initiated,  they 
receive  the  right  to  paint  one  part  of  the 
creation  story.  Through  their  painting 
they  learn  of  their  heritage  and  become 
part  of  it.  So,  reviving  the  arts  may  be  a 
means  ot  attracting  tourists,  but  it  also 
establishes  cultural  contniuity. 

(Continued  on  page  1 36) 
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hat  is  it  worth?  What  is  the  most 
I  can  get  for  it?"  These  are  the 
questions  anyone  selUng  a  work 
of  art  hopes  to  be  able  to  answer 
easily  and  quickly.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  reliable,  independent  infor- 
mation available  about  the  art  market  and 
its  activities  (see  box).  Making  sense  of 
what  there  is  can  be  difficult  because  the 
art  business  thrives  on  secrecy. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  we  have  gradual- 
ly been  lulled  into  the  belief  that  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  art  takes  place  in 
the  same  way  that  almost  any  other  com- 
modity is  traded.  The  exchange  of  art  for 
money  at  auction  has  now  become  very 
nearly  a  public  spectator  sport.  When 
Alfred  Taubman  bought  Sotheby's  he 
made  what  the  art  trade  thought  a  crass 
remark — that  selling  art  and  selling  root 
beer  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  What 
he  proceeded  to  do  was  package  and  sell 
the  auction  process,  and  Sotheby's  in  par- 
ticular. He  did  this  by  turning  the  auction 
house  into  a  user-friendly  source  of  art 
information  for  the  uninitiated.  Because 
the  only  public  information  about  art 
prices  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  art 
comes  from  sales  at  auction,  the  press  has 
been  an  unwitting  participant  in  the  mis- 
conception that  auctions  and  art  business 
are  the  same  thing. 

Auctioneers  want  publicity  about  only 
two  aspects  of  their  business:  the  high 
prices  they  achieve,  in  order  to  attract  sell- 
ers, and  the  quality  and  significance  of 
what  they  hwc  r-  .( 'I,  in  order  to  attract 
buyers.  Inf(;  nt  every  other  as- 

pect of  the  buhiriCo  keep  as  discreet 


and  tightly  controlled  as  possible — for  ex- 
ample, the  names  of  the  sellers  are  given 
only  when  this  could  be  an  inducement  to 
buyers.  The  one  thing  that  has  to  be  pro- 
tected above  all  is  the  names  of  the  buyers. 
If  they  were  known,  sellers  might  ap- 
proach them  directly,  without  going 
through  the    uction  medium. 


Because  auction  sales  are  public  compe- 
titions among  bidders  they  seem  to  provide 
an  easy  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  it 
worth?"  However,  the  majority  of  pur- 
chasers at  auction  are  dealers  who  are  buy- 
ing for  resale  or  perhaps  making  purchases 
at  the  very  top  of  the  market  for  special 
clients  who  wish  to  keep  their  identity  a 
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secret  trom  the  auction  house.  In  tact,  the 
auction  market  is  one  of  many,  and  each 
individual  auction  constitutes  its  own 
market  ot  buyers  and  sellers.  There  are 


How  to  Find  Data 

All  auction  firms  provide  lists  oi  prices  realized  af- 
ter sales.  These  are  sent  to  regular  subscribers  to 
their  sales  catalogs.  The  best  single  source  for  refer- 
ence is  the  .An  Saks  Index,  published  annually  by 
Art  Sales  Index.  1  Thames  Street,  Weybridge, 
Surrey,  England,  and  available  in  the  United 
States  through  Apollo  Boob,  5  Schoolhouse  Lane, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  12603.  This  provides 
prices  fur  all  paintings  soid  for  more  than  £500 
(around  $800)  at  practically  every  auction  firm  of 
any  si:e  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  For  con- 
venience, all  third  currencies  are  converted  into 
pounds  and  dollais  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  . !  'iclude  date  of  sale 
and  lot  number  f  all,  an  indica- 
tion whether  rt                           -  Juced  in  the 
sale  catalog  \k"\                          m>  us  research, 
one  should  con^u,  ^log  to  see 


dealers  who  make  money  buying  at  one 
auction  and  selling  at  another — for  exam- 
ple, buying  paintings  of  American  interest 
in  France  or  Germany,  or,  on  a  lower  lev- 
el, buying  pictures  of  the  worst 
quality  at  a  major  auction  house, 
where  they  look  bad  compared 
with  the  other  items,  and  then 
reselling  them  through  a  mmor 
venue.  One  New  York  dealer 
makes  money  by  buying  paint- 
ings at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
and  later  selling  them  at  New 
England  country  auctions  during 
the  summer,  where  they  are  bought  by 
vacationing  New  Yorkers. 

No  one  knows  how  large  the  pri\-ate 
art  market  is.  Unlike  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's,  the  art  dealers  in  the  United 
States  are  private  companies  not  re- 
quired to  provide  any  information  what- 
soever about  their  business  activities. 
Even  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of 
America  admits  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  way  of  making  any  kind  of  meaningful 
guesstimate  about  the  size  ot  its  members' 
businesses.  In  compiling  its  statistics  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not 
count  art  sales  as  part  ot  the  GNP. 

The  only  time  that  an>  information 
about  prices  becomes  available  from 
dealers  is  when  a  picture  is  exhibited  for 
sale  in  a  public  gallery.  In  New  York, 
consumer  law  requires  that  a  price  be 
made  available  on  either  a  wall  label  or 


QOR^sN  B. 


exactly  what  was  being  bought.  The  same  firm  also 
publishes  ArtQuesi,  an  on-line  data  base  providing 
the  same  information. 

For  acquiring  information  about  modem  paint- 
ers for  w'hom  there  is  no  auction  market,  the  most 
readily  available  source  is  the  Art  in  America  An- 
nual Guide  to  Museums.  Galleries,  and  Artists,  pub- 
lished in  August  ot  each  year.  This  contains  a  list 
of  practically  every  significant  commercial  galler\' 
in  North  America  and  an  index  of  the  artists  repre- 
sented or  shown  by  each  in  the  year  in  question. 

The  most  detailed  list  available  of  forthcoming 
major  art  auctions  and  gallery  shows  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  is  published  monthly  in  Art  &  Auc- 
tion, 250  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10107.  The  best  source  for  information 
aKiut  auction  and  dealer  activity,  including 
hundreds  of  shows  by  small  or  part-time  dealers, 
mainly  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  special  em- 
phasis on  .Americana,  is  Moiru'  Antujue  Digest, 


an  accessible  price  list.  So  reluctant  at  first 
were  most  dealers  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion that  it  became  available  only  after  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  began 
fining  galleries.  Since  most  dealers  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate,  the  posted  prices  may 
not  be  the  prices  actually  being  paid  for 
pictures.  Once  a  work  is  sold,  the  dealer  is 
under  no  obligation  to  reveal  even  the 
price  asked,  let  alone  the  price  actually 
paid.  He  would  obviously  be  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  let  it  be  known  if  the  sale  in- 
volved a  discount.  What  makes  the  dealer 
market  even  more  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  central  source  for 
any  of  this  information.  One  has  to  go  gal- 
lery by  galler>%  looking  and  asking. 

Art  dealers  make  their  livings  from  their 
personal  stock  of  knowledge,  be  it  of  par- 
ticular collectors  and  their  interests  or  of 
the  work  of  particular  periods  and  paint- 
ers. Alm(5st  without  exception  they  view 
the  providing  or  confirming  of  any  infor- 
mation about  their  activities  as  a  direct 
threat  to  their  livelihood,  for  it  might  give 
information  to  a  competitor.  The  only 
commentary  welcomed  is  of  the  bland, 
adulator\-  sort — always  useful  PR  for  those 
dealers  who  welcome  a  little  attention. 

What  can  never  be  known  about, 
except  by  unconfirmed  rumor,  is  the  large 
number  of  sales  that  take  place  behind 
closed  doors.  It  is  in  a  dealer's  interest  to 
keep  as  quiet  about  these  as  possible.  Since 
the  art  market  is  intensely  competitive,  no 


P.O.  Box  645,  Waldoboro,  Maine  04572. 

The  only  independent  service  for  the  authenti- 
cation of  works  of  art  is  that  provided  by  the  Inter- 
national Foundation  for  Art  Research,  46  East 
Seventieth  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021, 
Attention:  Mrs.  Virgilia  H.  Pancoast,  Director, 
Authentication  Sen-ice.  The  foundation  requests 
that  all  inquiries  be  made  by  mail  and  contain 
eight-by-ten-inch  black-and-white  and  color  pho- 
tographs of  the  work  in  question.  A  judgment  may 
be  based  on  photographs,  but  when  necessar\'  the 
work  could  be  subject  to  a  technical  examination. 
X-ray  photographs,  pigment  analysis,  and  so  on. 

The  foundation  provides  a  brief  report  and  al- 
ways consults  outside  experts.  Many  such  experts, 
who  might  ordinarily  hesitate  or  refuse  to  give  a 
public  opinion,  are  prepared  to  work  anonymously 
through  the  foundation's  reports.  The  process  usu- 
ally takes  several  months.  The  minimum  charge 
for  this ser\ice  is  $750. 
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dealer  wishes  his  competitors  or  the  auc- 
tioneers to  know  from  whom  he  is  purchas- 
ing his  stock  or  who  his  private  customers 
are.  If  he  lets  it  be  known  that  he  has  a 
certain  picture  available  for  sale  and  it  is 
one  whose  ownership  is  known,  he  is  mak- 
ing that  individual  or  institution  fair  game 
for  the  approach  of  competitors  and  might 
well  lose  the  chance  to  buy  again  from  that 
source.  If  it  becomes  known  that  he  has  a 
client  who  will  pay  a  ver>'  high  price  for 
specific  pictures  he  runs  the  risk  of  raising 
the  price  at  which  these  works  will  be 
offered  to  him  by  other  dealers.  However, 
the  most  pressing  of  all  reasons  for  secrecy 
is  that  a  dealer  does  not  wish  his  inventor^' 
to  become  "tired."  If  it  gets  to  be  known 
that  a  picture  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time,  clients  may  assume  either  that 
the  asking  price  is  too  high  or  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  altogether  desirable.  Few  people 
are  secure  enough  to  put  down  money  for 
something  that  they  believe  might  have 
been  turned  down  in  the  past  by  goodness 
knows  how  many  other  collectors.  Dealers 
are  very  protective  of  photographs  of  their 
stock  for  similar  reasons.  The  last  thing 
they  want  is  that  a  third  party  should  get 
into  the  act  and  try 
to  sell  a  picture  with- 
out their  knowledge. 
Secrecy  and  priva- 
cy are  so  important 
to  the  dealer  that  he 
is  often  prepared  to 


pay  more  tor  a  painting  that  has  not 
been  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  trade  than 
he  would  for  the  same  picture  at  auction  or 
from  another  dealer.  Buying  privately  con- 
ceals his  cost,  of  course,  and  makes  his 
position  stronger  in  selling  negotiations, 
but  it  also  gives  him  total  control  over  the 
way  a  picture  is  marketed. 

There  is  no  economic  incentive  for  a 
dealer  to  provide  any  information  about 
his  activities,  and  many  reasons  for  discre- 
tion. If  he  lets  it  be  widely  known  that  he 
has  sold  a  work  for  a  high  price  or  bought 
something  major  privately,  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  ulterior  motive:  almost  any 
appearance  of  openness  about  a  dealer's 
private  business  entails  an  economic  mo- 
tive. Usually  he  is  tr\ing  either  to  find  cus- 
tomers or  to  flush  out  of  hiding  other,  sim- 
ilar works. 

When  you  ask  the  question  "What  is  it 
worth?"  of  a  dealer,  do  not  be  surprised  by 
the  enigmatic  reply  "What  my  best  cus- 
tomer will  pay."n 

Michael  F.  Robinson,  who  writes  fur  Art  &. 
Auction,  has  worked  at  an  auction  house  and 
as  a  private  dealer. 


GIVE  YOUR  LUGGAGE 
THAT  PERSONAL  TOUCH! 


Our  personalized  tags  provide  you  with  a 
handsome  way  to  locate  your  belongings. 
Imprinted  with  your  name  and  address  for 
distinctive,  easy-to-spot  identification 
they  give  your  luggage  or  bnefcase  a 
smart,  sophisticated  look.  Also  ideal  for 
garment  bags,  duffel  bags,  cosmetic 
cases  or  any  other  article  you  take  with 
you  on  business  or  pleasure  trips.  We 
offer  a  pair  of  3"  ^  1  '4"  heavy  weight  solid 
brass  tags  accented  with  8'  adjustable 
leather  straps.  Three  lines  of  up  to  22 
characters  each  can  be  imprinted  as  per 
your  specifications.  They  re  great  for 
yourself  and  wonderful  as  gifts  for  your 
favorite  travelers.  Each  pair  of  personal- 
ized tags  IS  just  $11.95  plus  S2.00  for 
shipping,  handling  and  insurance  (total, 
$1 3.95  each  pair).  Please  note:  Personal- 
ized Luggage  Tags  may  not  be  returned 
unless  we  have  made  an  error  in  person- 
alization. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or 
money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
H.  M.  SPECIALTIES  for  Si  3.95  ($1 1 .95 
plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  &  insur- 
ance) for  each  pair  of  Personalized  Lug- 
gage Tags  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece 
of  paper  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the 
luggage  tags  sent  to.  Please  print  the 
personalization  you  desire  (up  to  3  lines 
with  a  maximum  of  22  characters  per 
line).  Be  sure  to  include  the  department 
code  shown  below  on  your  envelope  and 
on  your  order  paper.  Send  your  payment 
and  your  order  information  to 

H.  M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNLG  030: 

P.O.  Box  1117:  Radio  City  Station: 

New  York.  NY  10101 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or 
COD.  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  deliv- 
ery from  our  receipt  of  your  order  We  ship  via 
United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible  Or- 
ders outside  continental  United  States  will  take 
SIX  weeks  for  delivery  via  Insured  Parcel  Post. 


The  Hears!  Ccporalion 


MARCH  1990 


250  W   55  St.  NY   NY  10019 
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Glass:  the  cutting  edge 
by  claire  wilson 


A  cocktail  glass  on  a 
wobbly  cactus  stem, 
a  table  one  of  whose 
cobalt  glass  legs  can 
be  filled  with  water 
and  flowers,  a  coral  branch 
of  glass  with  round  mirrors 
adhering   to   its   twiggy 
tips — such  pieces,   when  Daum  Cristal 
France  put  them  on  the  market  not  long 
ago,  raised  eyebrows  and  even,  among  the 
firm's  staff,  laughter.  "We're  going  to  have 
these  lying  around  for  a  hundred  years," 
they  told  Clotilde  Bacri,  who  had  taken 
over  the  venerable  firm  with  a  view  to  put- 
ting it  on  the  cutting  edge  of  design.  "But 
we  have  hardly  any  of  them  left,"  says 
Bacri,  as  if  no  one  were  more  surprised 
than  she.  "So  I  think  I  was  right." 

Daum's  days  of  glory  were  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  when  it  produced  art 
nouveau  and  art  deco  glass  that  now  com- 
mands steep  prices  at  auction — vases,  per- 
fume flacons,  serving  pieces  with  beauti- 
fully executed  natural  motifs.  After  the 
war,  hov  ver,  the  luster  had  gone.  Sail- 
boats, air  ines,  vintage  automobiles,  and 
■■ases  of  crystal  were  the  sort  of 
■\t  to  Daum  for — dutiful  wed- 
■  ,.  ^\i)t  imagination.  In  1986, 
ed  in  as  president,  part- 
■  p.'r:  director,  Daum  was 
water 

CJlorilde  Racr^'  '  ^  ground  was  in  fash- 
ion, art,  and  mdustri.il  design.  A  )iit  glass 
and  home  fuiwishings  she  knew  ithing. 
r^ut  she  knows  her  own  mind   .  iien  it 


The  crystal  bowl  called  "Phedre,"  designed  by  Hilton  McConnico  in  an  edition  of  750, 

comes  to  style.  "I'm  not  a  designer;  I 
direct,  and  you  can't  do  both,"  she  says 
quickly.  "Guiding  the  creativity  of  a  com- 
pany is  a  question  of  being  aware — of  exhi- 
bitions, the  theater,  knowing  what  the 
trends  are.  You  are  in  your  century,  and 
you  have  to  know  what's  going  on." 

She  has  a  tough  managerial  style,  too, 
sharp  powers  of  persuasion,  and  a  keen 
eye.  As  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of 


costly  la' 
thing  yc 
ding  pr 
when  } "jvj 
owner,  a^"!' 
dead  in  th . 


A  glass  sculpture,  "Idilios,"  by  Alexandre  Fassianos, 
in  Daum's  traditional  specialty,  pate  de  vene. 


antiques  dealers,  she  grew 
up  with  good  things.  Her 
father  laughed,  therefcxe, 
when  her  first  serious  pur- 
chase, at  the  age  of  twenty, 
was  a  painting  by  the  Rus- 
sian-French abstractionist 
Serge  Poliakoff.   The  last 
laugh  was  hers,  for  she  later  sold  it  to  buy  a 
country  house,  which  in  turn  eventually 
financed  her  part-purchase  of  Daum. 

Once  in  charge,  she  went  straight  to  the 
American  Hilton  McConnico,  to  Phil- 
ippe Starck,  regarded  by  some  as  the  most 
important  designer  in  the  world,  and  to 
the  team  of  Elizabeth  Garouste  and  Mattia 
Bonetti — "because  they  are  my  taste,"  she 
declares,  daring  anyone  to  disagree.  "I 
thought  the  best  way  to  approach  it  was 
just  to  be  creative,  which  is  exactly  how 
Daum  started.  I  couldn't  go  on  just  doing 
re-editions  of  old  designs.  You  must  be 
creative." 

After  three  years  of  such  shock  treat- 
ment, including  new  limited  editions  by 
the  late  Salvador  Dali,  Daum  has  given 
glass  and  crystal  an  identity  it  has  not  had 
since  the  days  of  Venini,  in  the  1950s. 
McConnico's  witty  cactus  designs  in  crys- 
tal and  richly  colored  f)dtc  de  vcrrc — a  crys- 
tal substance  molded,  not  blown,  that 
Daum  refined  in  its  early  days — marked 
Bacri's  first  break  with  the  past.  McConni- 
co, who  started  out  designing  party  dresses 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  later  became 
a  cineiTKi  set  designer,  had  worked  in 
almost  every  medium  except  glass.   His 
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"THE  PALACE  WALL" 


©  SOHO  EDITIONS  I98<) 


Lillian  Shao  combines  contemporary  design  and  ancient  art  form  to  produce  artwork  filled  with  an  air  of  grace  and 
elegance,  and  a  sense  of  the  exotic.  Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition,  created  with  over  thirty  hand- 
drawn  color  plates,  and  embellished  with  metallic  stamping  and  embossing.  Every  piece  is  individually  num- 
bered, and  then  hand-signed  by  the  artist.  For  the  gallery  nearest  you.  check  the  listings  below  or  call 
Soho  Editions. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  THE  BEST  SUITS  FOR  SPRING  (AS 
SHOWN  ON  PAGES  94-103)  Giorgio  Armani:  Jacket  is  Mild 
with  matching  skirt  but  may  be  purchased  separately.  Dress  and 
jacket  available  at  Barneys,  New  York;  Giorgio  Armani,  Chica- 
go, (312)  751-2244;  I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco.  John  Gallinno: 
Bagutta,  402  West  Broadway,  New  York,  (212)  925-5216;  Ric- 
cardi,  128  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  (617)  266-3158;  M.ideleine 
Gallay,  8710  Sunset  Boulevard,  U)S  Angeles,  (213)  657-9888. 
Hubert  de  Givenchy:  Bloomingdale's,  New  York;  I.  Magnin, 
Beverly  Hills.  Suit  may  also  be  purchased  over  the  phone  trom 
anywhere  in  the  country  from  Givenchy  Boutique,  New  York, 

(212)  772-1040.  Christian  Ucroix:  Hirshleifer's,  2080  North- 
em  Boulevard,  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  (516)  627-3566;  Nan  Duskin, 
210  West  Rittenhouse  Square,  Philadelphia,  (215)  735-6400; 
Auer's,  Cherry  Creek  North,  Denver,  (303)  321-0404.  Karl 
Lagerfeld:  Bergdorf  G(xxlman,  New  York;  Ultimo,  Ltd.,  Chica- 
go, (312)  787-0906;  Fred  Hayman  Beverly  Hills,  Beverly  Hills. 

(21 3)  271-3000.  Ralph  Lauren:  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren,  San  Francisco,  (415)  567-7656,  at  Lenox 
Square,  Atlanta.  (404)  261-2663.  Jean  Muir:  Bergdorf  Gcxxl- 
man.  New  York;  Linda  L>resner,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  (315) 
642-4999;  Nciman  Marcus,  Washington,  D.C  Yves  Saint 
Laurent:  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rivc  Gauche,  855  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  (212)  988-3821;  Sak*  Jandcl,  Chevy  Chase; 
BullocU  WiUhirc,  Los  Angeles.  Valentino:  Valentino  Bou- 
tique, New  York,  (212)  772-6969,  Palm  Beach,  (407)  659- 
7533;  John  Wanamakcr,  Philadelphia;  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  San 
Francisco.  Yohji  Yamamoto:  Yohji  Yamamoto,  103  Grand 
Street.  New  "ork,  (212)  966-9066;  Linda  Dresner,  Biriiung- 
l.-im,  Mich.,  ■  M2-4999;  Maxficid,  Un  AngeUs,  (215) 
./  '■  -HOC. 
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"Nevada"  howl, 
of  hand-blown 
crystal  with  green 
pate  de  verre  cac- 
tus growing 
through  its  base, 
aroused  derision 
at  first  but,  in  a 
limited  edition  of 
950,  has  become 
the  most  popular 
piece  Daum 
makes.    McCon- 

nico  has  also  done  droll  crystal  glasses  with 
pate  de  verre  cactus  stems,  hand-blown 
decanters  with  cactus  stoppers,  and  the 
sumptuous  red  crystal  "Phedre"  bowl, 
adorned  with  black  and  white  masks  and 
pate  de  verre  greenery. 

Philippe  Starck's  designs  are  sleeker. 
Noted  for  his  hotel  and  nightclub  interi- 
ors— notably  the  renovation  of  Manhat- 
tan's Royalton  Hotel — he  has  contrived 
for  Daum  horn-shaped  objects  leaning 
against  scarcely  visible  panes  of  thick  glass 
which  he  calls  '  'petite  etrangete  sous  un  mur/ 
contre  un  mur" — funny  little  things  on  a 
wall/under  a  wall.  He  does  a  table  with 
three  blue,  horn-shaped  legs — vases,  or 
supports  for  the  glass  top? 

Garouste  and  Bonetti,  who  were  put  on 
the  map  by  their  designs  for  Christian 
Lacroix's  showroom,  provide  a  "neo-bar- 
Darian"  or  "neo-primitive"  look  with  their 
taste  for  stone,  twigs,  and  motifs  taken 
straight  from  nature.  Their  "Trapani"  se- 
ries, named  for  the  Sicilian  port,  with  its 
rich  coral  deposits,  consists  of  thick  coral 


Daum's  Clotilde  Bacrl:  she  knows  what  she  likes 


branches  in  pate 
de  verre  used  as 
candlesticks,  mir- 
ror frames,  and 
the  base  for  a  crys- 
tal bowl.  There  is 
also  a  serving  tray 
with  a  border  of 
upright  coral 
twigs. 

What  McCon- 
nico  and  Gar- 
ouste  and  Bonetti 
have  wrought  is  pate  de  verre  at  its  contem- 
porary best.  More  than  any  other  glass- 
making  technique,  it  distinguishes  Daum 
from  Steuben,  Baccarat,  and  Lalique,  by 
extending  the  range  of  design  possible  in 
glass,  giving  it  a  sculptural  quality. 

Recent  Daum  designs  are  in  museums 
like  the  Cooper-Hewitt,  the  Corning 
Glass,  and  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
but  Bacri  is  not  yet  satisfied.  Besides  the 
shimmering  Daum  shop  just  up  from  the 
Paris  Ritz,  she  has  opened  a  boutique  on 
Madison  Avenue,  in  New  York.  Maybe 
there  should  be  one  in  Asia.  Maybe  she 
should  do  more  pate  de  verre  jewelry,  more 
nature  designs,  more  gifts  for  men;  find 
new  designers.  Her  confidence  and  deter- 
mination are  paying  off.  "Everyone  in  the 
company  hated  my  designs,"  says  Hilton 
McConnico  cheerfully.  "But  she  was  cour- 
ageous. She  believed  in  the  idea  and 
fought  for  it.  1  say,  'Chapeaul'  "  D 

Claire  Wilson,  based  in  Paris,  often  writes 
about  the  decorative  arts. 


One  of  Philippe  Starck's  "petites  etrangetei  contre  un  mur" — a  far  cry  from  crystal  autos  and  sailboats. 
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Generally  what  I  write  deals  with  the 
quality  of  wine,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. But  I  have  made  other  ob- 
servations over  the  last  eleven 
years,  most  of  them  unsettling.  1 
propose  to  describe  a  couple  of  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  between  10  and  1 5 
percent  of  the  wines  sold  in  America  have 
been  damaged  because  of  exposure  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat.  Simply  look  at  the  bottle 
for  signs  of  poor  storage.  The  first  is  a  cork 
that  pushes  out  against  the  lead  or  plastic 
capsule  covering  the  bottle  top.  The  prob- 
lem is  caused  by  exposure  to  high  tempera- 
tures, which  make  the  wine  expand.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  the  best  wines,  those  tb.M 
have  not  been  pri>cesser!.  th;-  '*'  ■.  i'.ost 
to  suffer  heat  dam.-  ■  aas 

been  frozen  v\  '  ;     '.'■:'k  out. 

Freezing  is  I.         .■  -o  wine  than 
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Sour  reflections  of  a 
wine  writer 

by  robert  m.  parker.  jr. 


boiling  it,  but  both  are  hazardous  to  its 
health.  A  cork  protruding  above  the  lip  ot 
the  bottle  is  always  a  bad  sign.  Return  it  to 
the  shelt  and  look  tor  another. 

The  presence  of  seepage,  or  legs,  down 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  another  indication 
of  poor  storage.  This  is  the  .sometimes 
sticky  residue  of  a  wine  that  has  expantled, 
seeped  around  the  cork,  and  trickled  di)wn 
the  outside,  h  is  almost  always  cau.sed  by 
excessively  high  temperatures  in  transit  or 
storage.  Few  merchants  take  the  trouble  ti> 
wipe  the  legs  off.  They  can  often  be  spot- 
ted on  wines  shipped  during  the  heat  of 
summer  or  brought  through  the  Panama 
Canal  in  unair-conditioned  containers. 

You  should  also  avoid  wines  less  than 
four  years  old  with  more  than  half  an  inch 
of  air  .space,  or  ullage,  between  cork  and 
liquid.  Modem  buttling  operations  gener- 


ally till  bottles  tt)  within  one-eighth  inch 
of  the  cork,  so  more  th.in  hall  an  iiu  h  of  air 
space  should  arouse  suspicion. 

The  problem,  of  course,  l^  thai  loo  few 
people  in  the  wine  trade  bother  to  see  that 
wine  is  not  ruined  in  shipment  or  storage. 
The  wine  biisiiHssh.is  lvct>me  m> commer- 
cial that,  whether  from  California,  Italy, 
or  Fnuice,  wines  are  now  shipped  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  past,  wiiusfrom 
Europe  were  shipfud  only  in  the  spring  or 
fall  when  they  could  come  to  no  harm, 
a.ssuming  they  did  not  go  by  way  oi  the 
Panama  C'anal.  The  cost  of  renting  an  air- 
conditiiMied  ot  heated  container  adds  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty  cents  to  the 
whc^lesale  cost  oi  the  bottle,  but  I  doubt 
that,  at  over  $200  a  case,  buyers  would 
mind  paying  a  little  extra  for  wine  that  will 
not  smell  or  t.iste  cooked. 
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Many  importers  claim  to  ship  in  reefers 
(the  trade  jargon  for  temperature-con- 
trolled containers),  but  few  actually  do. 
America's  largest  importer  of  high-quality 
Bordeaux  wine  rarely,  if  ever,  uses  reefers, 
and  claims  to  have  had  no  problems  with 
his  shipments.  Perhaps  he  would  change 
his  mind  if  he  had  seen  the  cases  of  1986 
Rausan-Segla,  1986  Talbot,  1986 
Gruaud-Larose,  and  1986  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux  that  arrived  in  the  Maryland-Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  market  last 
summer  with  stained  labels 
and  protruding  corks.  Some- 
where between  Bordeaux  and 
Washington,  these  wines  had 
been  exposed  to  torrid  tem- 
peratures. It  may  not  have 
been  the  importer's  fault, 
since  wine  passes  through  a 
number  of  intermediaries  be- 
fore reaching  its  final  destina- 
tion. But  pity  the  person  who 
buys  this  wine,  puts  it  in  his 
cellar,  and  opens  it  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  hence. 

Naturally  made,  minimally 
processed,  hand-produced 
wines  are  the  most  vulnerable 
to  temperature  extremes. 
Many  importers,  therefore, 
have  demanded  "more  stable" 
winesof  their  suppliers.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  wine 
trade  prefers  to  ship  not  living 
wines  but  vapid,  denuded 
ones  that  have  been  "stabi- 
lized." While  their  corks  may 
still  pop  out  if  the  wines  are 
subjected  to  enough  heat, 
their  taste  will  not  change, 
because  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  are  dead  when  put  in  the  bottle. 
Unfortunately,  few  in  the  wine  trade  seem 
to  care. 

While  some  wine  merchants,  wholesal- 
ers, and  importers  know  what  can  befall 
unprotected  wines  and  take  pride  in  repre- 
senting quality  products  (see  box),  most 
ignore  the  risks.  They  prefer  wine  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  pasteurization,  cold  sta- 
bilization, or  sterile  filtration  that  can  be 
shipped  safely  in  any  weather. 

Wine  producers,  too,  do  not  always 
have  the  consumer's  interest  at  heart. 
Most  growers  and/or  producers  have  per- 
mitted production  yields  to  soar  to  such 
extraordinary  levels  that  the  concentra- 
tion and  character  of  their  wines  are  in 
jeopardy.  A  few  fanatics  continue  at  some 
financial  sacrifice  to  reject  a  good  part  of 
their  harvests  so  th.it  only  the  finest  wine  is 


sold  under  their  name,  but  their  numbers 
are  dwindling.  Fewer  producers  are  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  vineyard  and  cut 
bunches  of  grapes  to  reduce  the  yields. 
Fewer  still  are  willing  to  cut  back  on  fertil- 
izers. During  the  last  decade  production 
yields  throughout  the  world  broke  records 
with  each  new  vintage,  and,  with  each, 
character,  concentration,  and  staying 
power  diminished.  In  Europe,  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  of  overproduction  occur  in 


Germany  and  Burgundy,  where  yields  are 
three  to  five  times  what  they  were  in  the 
1950s.  The  argument  that  more  careful 
management  results  in  larger  crops  is  mis- 
leading. Off  the  record,  many  an  honest 
producer  will  admit  that  "the  smaller  the 

A  FEW  WHO  CARE 

Among  those  merchants  and  importers  who 
give  a  damn  about  seeing  that  their  wines  get 
to  the  consumer  in  top  condition  are  Neal 
Rosenthal,  in  New  York;  Beacon  Wine 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Newton  Center,  Massa- 
chusetts; and,  in  California,  Kermit  Lynch 
in  Berkeley,  Martine  Saunier  in  San  Rafael 
(Marline's  Wines),  and  Wine  Imports,  Ltd., 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
all  of  them  are  small  operations. 


yield  is,  the  better  will  be  the  wine." 

The  Domaine  de  la  Romanee-Conti's 
Burgundies  taste  better  than  those  from 
other  domaines  not  only  because  of  quality 
wine  making  but  because  its  yields  are  half 
those  of  other  producers.  The  two  best 
Chateauneuf-du-Papes  are  those  from 
Rayas  and  Beaucastel  because  their  yields 
are  one-fourth  those  of  other  producers  of 
the  appellation.  The  same  applies  to  J.  J. 
Priim  and  Ernst  Loosen,  in  the  Mosel,  who 
have  conservative  crop  yields 
producing  one-third  the 
amount  of  wine  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  most  wines  now  pro- 
duced are  no  better  than  what 
peasants  drank  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  point  is 
that  overfertilization,  modem 
sprays  to  prevent  rot,  highly 
prolific  clonal  selections,  and 
the  failure  to  keep  production 
levels  modest  have  resulted  in 
yields  that  may  destroy  the 
reputations  of  many  famous 
wine  regions. 

Trying  to  find  a  flavorful 
chardonnay  from  California 
today  is  not  much  easier  than 
finding  a  concentrated  red 
Burgundy  that  can  age  grace- 
j|  fully  beyond  ten  years.  The 
production  yields  of  chardon- 
nay in  California  often  result 
in  wines  with  only  a  faint 
character  of  the  grape  that  are 
dominated  by  acidity  and/or 
the  smell  of  oak  barrels.  Yet  so 
long  as  chardonnays  remain 
the  most  popular  white  wines 
in  this  country,  why  lower  yields.'  If  the 
public  will  pay  top  dollar  for  mediocrity, 
little  is  likely  to  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  people  start  insisting  that  $15  or 
$50  should  buy  a  wine  that  gives  pleasure, 
perhaps  the  producers  will  get  the  message. 
Such  problems  are  rarely  acknowledged 
by  America's  wine  writers,  who  seem  nev- 
er to  have  met  a  wine  they  didn't  like. 
Wine  writing  here  has  never  been  a  full- 
time  occupation.  Historically  the  most 
interesting  has  been  done  by  wine  mer- 
chants. Alexis  Lichine  and  Frank  Schoon- 
maker  both  made  their  fi)rtunes  by  selling 
wine,  but  both  managed  to  write  objec- 
tively in  spite  of  their  ties  to  the  trade,  and 
their  books  are  deservedly  important. 

Probably  fewer  than  a  dozen-odd  inde- 
pendent wine  experts  in  this  country  sup- 
port themselves  entirely  by  writing.  Great 
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EverWDnder  WhereThe  Fast  Lane  Leads? 


Arriving  later  than  expected,  our  guests  were 
concerned  about  missing  their  dinner  reserva- 
tions. But  our  dock  master's  crew  was  already 
waiting.  And  the  bellman  escorted  them  direcdy 
to  their  room. 

Anticipating  your  every  need  reflects  our 
dedication  to  personal  service.  Our  commit- 


ment is  evident  in  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the 
Turnberry  Isle  lifestyle.  We  offer  rwo  Robert  Trent 
Jones  golf  courses  and  24  tennis  courts.  An  exclu- 
sive Ocean  Club  on  the  Adantic.  A  marina  with 
charter  yachts  and  sportfishing.  A  professionally 
staffed  health  spa.  Fabulous  restaurants.  Exciting 
nightlife.  And  350  luxury  guest  rooms  and  suites. 


Turnberry  Isle  Yacht  &  Countr>'  Club.  Truly  a 
world-cbss  resort  on  Florida's  Gold  Coast 

lurnbern  Isle  ^^ 

Micht  &  ( lountiA  Club   <=^ 

WHERh  EVHRY  GUEST  IS  TREATED  AS  A  MEMBER 

\gqgg \\  Countr>  Club I> . AM-mura. R.  J MH0-2-H)l 

(305)932-6200 
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FOLLOW  THE  SUN  TO 
THE  GREEK  ISLANDS. 


Take  a  Sun  Line  Cruise,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Greek  Islands 
will  embrace  you.  As  the  leading 
Greek  cruise  line,  no  one  else  captures 
it  with  such  gracious  elegance. 

Our  3.4.7  and  14  day  cruises. 
April  through  October,  are  spectacular 
Sun  Line  offers  a  variety  of  Greek  Island 
Cruises  that  can  also  take  you  in  grand 
style  to  Turkey.  Egypt  or  Israel.  We  also 
offer  complete  10- 1 7  day  Air/Land  Sea 
vacations. 

Sun  Line  is  renowned  for  its  plush 
accommodations,  personal  service  and 
superb  cuisine.  And  because  of  our 
proud  Greek  heritage,  your  experience 
will  be  unique. 


Follow  the  Sun  on  a  journey  you'll 
never  (orget 

For  information  and  reservations, 
please  see  your  travel  agent  or  call 
Sun  Line  Cruises  at  SCO  468  6400 
or  212-397-6400 


-"-^te: 


I 

G  P  ^  ^:  K     ISLANDS       I 


I   For  in(prm.ition  3n^]  t  Uer  brochure  on  Sun  Line  Cruise* 

11990  Cruise*  and  Air/land  Sea  Vacations  see  your  travel 
agent   Or  call  wnte 

I  Sun  line  One  Rockefeller  Plaia.  New  York.  NY  10020 
800  46«  6400  or  212  J97.6400 

I  Name Phoo« 

I  Addrets 

City Sute Zip. 


Sun  Line  Cniisc^s 

STEttA  SOLARIS  •  STELLA  OCEANIS  •  STELLA  MARIS 
Luxury  Ships  o(  Greek  registry  CM3 
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Britain  has  long  championed  the  cause  of 
wine  writers  and  looks  on  them  as  profes- 
sionals, hut  even  so,  except  for  Hugh 
Johnson,  Jancis  Robinson,  and  Oz  Clarke, 
most  have  been  involved  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  wine. 

It  is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect  writ- 
ers to  develop  professional  expertise  with- 
out access  to  the  trade,  but  it  can  compro- 
mise their  findings.  If  they  are  beholden  to 
wine  producers  for  what  they  taste,  they 
are  not  likely  to  fault  their  wines.  If  the 
trips  they  make  to  vineyards  are  the  result 
of  the  wine  maker's  largesse,  they  are  un- 
likely to  criticize  what  they  see. 

The  problem  remains  that  many  writers 
lack  wide-enough  experience  to  evaluate 
wine  properly.  The  result  is  a  school  of 
wine  writing  primarily  concerned  with 
structure  and  acid  levels.  The  level  of  plea- 
sure that  a  wine  may  provide  appears  to  be 
irrelevant.  The  results  are  wine  evalua- 
tions that  read  as  though  the  industrial 
strength  of  different  grades  of  cardboard 
were  being  measured  rather  than  a  bever- 
age many  consider  nature's  greatest  gift  to 
mankind.  People  may  end  up  stocking 
their  cellars  with  wines  excessively  high  in 
acidity  and  overly  structured.  Little  do 
they  realize  that  in  five  or  ten  years  these 
wines  will  still  have  too  much  acidity  and 
structure  and  not  enough  fruit  and  charm. 
Balance  is  everything  in  wine.  Those  that 
ta.ste  too  tart  or  tannic  when  young  rarely 
age  into  fhvorf'l,  distinctive  drinks. 

There  are,  bi;wever,  some  inte.  sting 
trends.  The  grov/rh  of  the  Wine  Spa  latm, 


with  its  staff  of  full-time  writers,  has  result- 
ed in  professional  journalism.  One  may 
quibble  over  the  inflated  ratings  of  their 
tasting  panel,  but  my  real  reservation  is 
that  these  evaluations  are  the  result  of 
committee  vote.  Wines  of  great  individu- 
ality and  character  will  rarely  win  in  a 
committee  tasting,  because  someone  will 
always  find  fault.  In  the  numerous  Califor- 
nia wine  judgings  a  truly  great  and  original 
wine  has  no  chance,  while  the  winners  are 
generally  fail-safe,  technically  correct, 
clean  examples  of  wine  making,  designed 
to  please  the  greatest  number  of  people.  A 
reasonably  informed  individual  taster, 
whatever  his  prejudices  and  predilections, 
is  always  a  better  guide  to  quality  than  a 
committee  is. 

Given  the  vitality  of  the  Wine  Spectator 
and  a  number  of  more  serious  private  wine 
guides,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  influence  of 
wine  writers  will  diminish.  The  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  wines  that  come  on  the 
market,  many  cwerpriced  and  vapid,  make 
it  imperative  that  there  be  responsible  re- 
views. But  until  wine  writers  become  more 
professional  and  experienced  and  give  up 
their  misinformed  emphasis  on  acidity  and 
structure — and  until  we  all  recollect  that 
wine  is  supposed  to  be  drunk  {or  pleasure — 
the  consumer  will  be  in  for  continuing 
unpleasant  surprises.  D 

Robert  Parker  is  the  editor  of  The  Wine 
Advocate  ami  author  of  Bordeaux,  The 
Wines  of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence, 
and  Parker's  Wine  Buyer's  Guide. 


EATING  IN  NEW  ENGUND 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

drop  in  unless  you  knew.  Now  you  know. 
Alberta's  is  one  of  New  England's  best 
spots  for  sophisticated,  exciting  food  from 
splendid  local  ingredients.  The  service  is 
friendly,  the  atmosphere  relaxed,  the 
prices  low.  Wine  offerings  are  modest,  but 
lagers  and  ales  offer  a  satisfying  alterna- 
tive. Touches  of  humor — the  cartoons  on 
the  menu;  Elizabeth  Taylor  on  theladies'- 
room  door,  jewelry  plunging  into  herde'- 
coUetage — reveal  the  sense  of  fun. 

Jim  Ledue  opened  Alberta's  six  years 
ago,  naming  it  for  the  mother  of  a  partner, 
whose  small  legacy  helped  them  get  start- 
ed. He  still  cooks  sometimes,  but  his  gift 
for  hiring  and  managing  others  has  en- 
abled the  cooking  and  service  to  remain 
consistent  despite  weekly  changes. 

"It's  eclectic;  that's  what  our  strength 
is,"  he  said.  "We'll  try  anything."  This 
means  Cajun,  Mexican,  Vietnamese, 
Thai,  and  Italian,  all  jostling  one  another 
on  a  single  menu.  Whatever  Ledue  is 
exploring  at  the  moment,  Maine  seafood  is 
prominent.  At  a  recent  lunch,  generous 
portions  of  pan-fried  salmon  in  spicy  corn- 
meal  crust  and  grilled  lamb  with  skewered 
sweet  potato  in  juniper-rosemary  sauce 
were  exemplary.  The  three-layer  death- 
by-chocolate  dessert  is  a  gem.  Alberta's 
Cafe,  2 1  Pleasant  Street,  Portland,  Maine; 
(207)  774-5408.  Open  for  lunch  and  dinner 
Monday  through  Friday  and  for  dinner  only 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

THE  ULTIMATE 

"It  all  started  with  the  Indians,"  says  Jasper 
White,  pondering  the  subject  of  New  Eng- 
land cooking.  He  has  been  fascinated  by 
archaeological  digs  near  his  vacation 
house  in  Boothbay,  north  of  Portland. 
"The  Indian  clambake  is  the  perfect  dish," 
he  remarks.  "There's  the  communal  thing 
of  gathering  wood;  then  collecting  the 
shellfish,  digging  the  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  building  the  fire,  which  was  symbolic 
to  the  Indians.  The  whole  clambake  is  a 
communal  effort  of  preparation. 

"Imagine  this  glorious  banquet,  the 
smells  of  flavors,  and  all  with  no  pots  and 
pans,  no  Cuisinart  or  knives.  Compared  to 
this  single  dish — not  a  dish,  a  way  of  life — 
everything  else  pales.  And  it  can't  be  done 
in  a  restaurant." 

As  a  fallback,  the  new  New  England 
cooking  in  all  its  variety  will  do  nicely. 
Somewhere,  Fannie  Farmer  is  smiling.  I  1 

Elizaheih  Riely  is  the  author  of  The  (Chef's 
(Companion:  A  ('oncise  Dictionary  of 
( Culinary  TertTis  (Van  Nostrand  ReinholA). 
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Howard      Behrens 


IMAGE  SIZE:  30"  x  37" 


"VENETIAN  CANAL" 


»''  SOHO  EDITIONS  I98<) 


Howard  Behrens  is  one  of  America's  premier  palette  knife  painters.  His  works  are  now  available  as  beautiful 
serigraphs.  Each  image  is  printed  in  a  limited  edition,  created  with  over  sixty  hand-drawn  color  plates  Every 
piece  is  individually  numbered,  and  then  hand-signed  by  the  Artist.  Also  available  is  a  deluxe  edition  of 
sen-graphs  on  linen.  These  are  mixed-media,  with  extensive  hand-painting  by  the  artist  The  image  pictured 
above,  "Venetian  Canal",  is  now  available  at  pre-publication  price  at  fine  art  galleries  throughout  the  United 
States.  For  the  gallery  nearest  you,  check  the  listings  below  or  call  Soho  Editions. 
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Tower  Gallery 

Sacramento.  CA  (916)  924-1001 
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Austin  Galleries 
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sue  on  the  basis  of  that  choice  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  totally  and  absolutely  and  patently 
absurd,  and  an  outrage." 

In  Cipollone  v.  Lorillard,  Liggett,  and 
Morris,  a  New  Jersey  man  whose  wife  had 
died  of  lung  cancer  sued  the  makers  of  the 
cigarettes  she  had  smoked.  The  man  was 
awarded  $400,000 — since  overturned — a 
historic  event  in  that  no  cigarette  manu- 
facturer had  lost  such  a  lawsuit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tobaccos  were  cleared  of 
conspiracy  to  withhold  information  on 
their  products'  health  hazards — the  most 
serious  charge  against  them — and  Scanlon 
was  successful  in  persuading  journalists  to 
lead  with  that  assertion.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  red-penciling 
reporters'  copy  when  he  felt  his  side  had 
been  slighted  in  their  coverage;  he  even 
took  to  measuring  column  inches  of  cover- 
age in  order  to  "prove"  bias.  On  judgment 
day,  spin  control  at  the  courthouse  was  so 
tight  that  the  tobaccos  came  off  as  having 
emerged  victorious. 

It  may  be  that  Scanlon  won  the  case 


students  who  have  come  to  listen  give 
Scanlon  a  friendly  hand. 

"I  thought  that  what  I  might  do  is  rather 
than  talk  abstractly  about  the  relationship 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  in  the 
marketplace  ofthe  news,  "Scanlon  begins, 
"I  would  focus,  on  the  Reagan  presidency 
and  how  they  did  it,  because  1  think  they 
were  probably  the  single  best  example  of 
press  management  in  recent  history,  if  not 
history.  ...  If  you — "  Scanlon  looks  out 
at  the  audience  over  the  top  of  his  glasses, 
trying  to  gauge  the  reaction.  The  students 
are  looking  a  little  puzzled,  and  Scanlon 
seeks  to  reassure  them.  "I  mean,  I'm  a 
Democrat,  and  a  very  active  Democrat, 
and  1  worked  vigorously  for  the  defeat  of 
George  Bush.  But  if  1  had  been  David 
Gergen,  in  the  Reagan  White  House,  1 
would  have  done  precisely  what  he  did." 

Scanlon  outlines  his  "seven  principles 
of  communication":  plan  ahead,  define 
the  issues,  stay  on  the  offensive,  control 
the  flow  of  information,  speak  in  one 
voice,  repeat  the  same  message  over  and 


P.R.,  OR  "THE  ENGINEERING  OF  CONSENT/ 
IS  A,  IF  NOT  THE,  GREAT  AMERICAN  ART. 


before  it  went  to  trial.  Three  years  earlier 
he  had  begun  what  he  called  his  Believe  It 
or  Not  file — clippings  from  newspapers 
around  the  country  of  the  most  ridiculous 
claims  in  personal-injury  cases,  in  the  vein 
of  the  guy  who  runs  over  his  toe  with  a 
lawn  mower  and  then  sues  Sears.  The  idea 
was,  Scanlon  told  a  writer  from  Playboy,  to 
"generate  a  body  of  data  about  lawyers' 
excesses  that  the  public  can  easily  under- 
stand. "  His  clients  "could  only  be  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  that  kind  of  consciousness." 
Scanlon  is  proud  of  this  piece  of  work,  but 
he  does  not  mention  it  today,  not  here,  in 
a  room  full  of  lawyers. 

John  Scanlon  is  standing  at  a  podium  in  a 
high-ceilinged  auditorium  at  Columbia 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Tall  windows  line  both  sides  of  the 
room,  admitting  columns  of  afternoon 
light,  and  on  the  back  wall,  just  over  Scan- 
Ion's  head,  hangs  the  school's  seal.  "That 
the  people  shall  know,"  its  inscription 
reads.  A  professor  makes  an  affectionately 
sarcastic  introduction — "John  Scanlon  is 
to  the  average  PR  mai  .vhat  quiche  is  to 
scrambled  eggs" — and  the  hundred  or  so 


over,  and  limit  access  to  the  client.  He 
elaborates  on  the  last  point:  "By  rationing 
the  president  you  make  the  press  behave, 
in  effect.  Those  of  you  who  will  be  lucky 
enough  in  the  future  to  be  White  House 
correspondents  know  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  you  have  to  do,  in  addition 
to  serving  your  readership,  is  to  serve  your 
bosses,  and  if  you  don't  have  the  story  and 
someone  else  does,  if  you  don't  have  the 
story  because  they  won't  talk  to  you, 
because  you  didn't  behave  properly,  you 
are  already  being  used. 

"If  there's  one  operative  word,  I  think 
it's  'control.'  That's  what  people  in  my 
business  try  to  do.  1  mean,  I  don't  do  any- 
thing different  for  my  clients  than  those 
seven  principles.  Reagan  didn't  invent 
this.  Nixon  did  it  fairly  well,  and  Henry 
Kissinger — "  Scanlon  stops  and  smiles. 
"Doctor  Kissinger,"  he  says,  in  a  thick, 
well-rendered  German  accent.  "Now, 
there  was  a  man  who  had  extraordinary 
control  ofthe  press.  One  of  his  great  lines 
in  press  conferences  was  IScanlon  drops 
back  into  the  accent]  'Docs  anybody  have 
any  questions  for  my  answers.'' 

It  is  a  moment  of  perfect  disingenuous- 


ness  because  behind  the  punch  line,  which 
earns  a  huge  laugh,  is  a  pretty  frank  defini- 
tion of  what  Scanlon  himself  is  up  to.  But 
by  putting  it  in  another,  Republican 
mouth,  he  can  keep  his  distance.  It  is  coy, 
this  strategy,  and  so  is  the  rest  of  his 
speech,  which  amounts  to  a  challenge. 

"The  question  for  you  guys,  who  are 
going  out  in  the  marketplace  of  news, 
where  I'm  a  seller  and  you  are  buyers,  the 
question  is,  how  do  you  respond  to  it,  how 
do  you  break  through  it?  And  1  don't  know 
what  the  answers  are.  And  the  higher  you 
get  in  the  echelons  of  journalistic  power 
and  the  closer  you  get  to  the  sources,  the 
worse  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me. 

"1  don't  think  there's  enough  imperti- 
nence in  journalism.  1  don't  mean  rude- 
ness; just  somebody  who  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion that  you're  sitting  there  wishing  you 
could  ask  There  are  those  who  suggest 
that  part  of  the  reason  that  coverage  tends 
to  be  as  bland  and  dull  as  it  is  is  that  the 
owners  of  the  networks  and  the  major 
news  organizations  are  very  comfortable 
with  the  established  powers,  and  that  may 
in  fact  be  true,  that  they  reflect  and  share 
basic  values  and  approaches  to  world  issues 
and  affairs.  That's  also  an  interesting  ques- 
tion— 1  don't  know  the  answer.  But  I 
think  that  we're  going  to  see  more  of  what 
we  saw  in  the  Reagan  administration." 

He  does  not  sound  too  happy  about  it. 
But  he  does  not  sound  too  sad,  either. 

It  is  an  open  house  at  the  Edelman  offices, 
the  first  party  of  the  Christmas  social  sea- 
son, and  a  number  of  unlikely  people  have 
found  their  way  down  the  hall  to  John 
Scanlon's  office.  Scanlon  pops  a  CD  into  a 
portable  stereo  on  his  bookshelf — Van 
Morrison  and  the  Chieftains.  An  exclu- 
sive, inner  sanctum  party-within-a-party 
breaks  out. 

Scan-men  from  years  past  are  on  hand 
to  salute  the  master:  Jim  Noonan  of  HBO, 
and  Sam  Campbell,  once  in  charge  of  PR 
at  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  later 
head  flak  at  Fortune.  There  is  Gilbert  Le- 
vine,  feeling  much  better  about  his  grip  on 
the  baton  at  the  Cracow  Symphony.  The 
only  person  smoking  in  the  room,  and 
thereby  lending  the  place  a  sort  of  bohemi- 
an  air,  is  a  gaunt  marketing  executive  from 
Philip  Morris.  He  lights  up  a  Marlboro 
every  five  minutes,  as  if  his  contract  stipu- 
lated it.  Joe  Conason,  a  staff  reporter  from 
the  Village  Voice,  brushes  past,  stalking 
Scanlon  around  the  room. 

Scanlon  is  everywhere,  throwing  an 
arm  over  a  shoulder  here,  dropping  in  a 
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good  word  there,  telling  a  joke,  wheeling 
Levine  off  to  meet  somebody  he  ought  to 
know,  pitching  back  his  head  and  laugh- 
ing a  Falstaffian  laugh,  snatching  at  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  quaffing  down  tumblers  of 
red  wine — a  veritable  Mynheer  Peeper- 
kom,  in  short,  laying  out  a  spread. 

When  Scanlon  had  triple-bypass  sur- 
gery after  a  heart  attack  seven  years  ago, 
his  doctors  advised  him  to  quit  smoking, 
which  he  did,  and  lose  forty  pounds,  a 
chimeric  goal  that  Scanlon  takes  an  occa- 
sional, heroically  doomed  stab  at  reach- 
ing. His  doctors  have  ordered  him  to  list  in 
a  notebook  everything  that  passes  his  lips, 
right  down  to  the  individual  grape.  He  is 
similarly  scrupulous  about  alcohol.  "I'm 
supposed  to  have  only  one  drink  a  day,"  he 
confides  leprechaunishly.  "What  I  do  is 
save  them  up  all  week." 

His  associates  worry.  "I  know  none  of 
his  friends  who  hasn't  lectured  him,  in 
both  kind  and  unkind  language,  to  take 
care  of  himself,"  says  Jennings.  But  John 
Scanlon  has  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
PR  world  by  being  the  life  of  the  party,  and 
he  is  not  about  to  stop  now. 

Norman  Levy,  the  lawyer  who  nego- 
tiated Scanlon's  deal  with  Edelman,  and  a 
childhood  friend  from  the  Bronx,  is  stand- 
ing over  at  the  window,  surveying  the  par- 
ty and  beaming  his  approval.  Levy  shakps 
his  head  in  admiration. 

"John  was  a  real  rail-splitter  in  those 
days,"  Levy  says. 

"You  mean  a  troublemaker?" 

"Yeah.  Well,  not  a  bad  boy.  A  good  bad 
boy." 

"And  then  he  went  away  to  the  semi- 
nary." 

"Yeah. "  Levy  shakes  his  head  in  wonder 
at  this  strangest  of  Irish  weaknesses.  "First 
a  rail-splitter,  then  a  priest,  then  a  PR 
man."  We  pause  to  marvel  at  the  huge 
improbability  of  it  all.  Traffic  pushes  down 
the  avenues  below,  and  in  the  mirrored 
glass  of  the  Marriott,  across  the  way,  swims 
a  reflection  of  the  huge  Camel  cigarette 
sign  that  dominates  the  square.  "Smooth 
Character,"  it  reads,  but  backwards. 

Scanlon,  ever  the  host,  comes  over  to 
stir  things  up.  He  claps  a  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder. 

"1  just  buried  you,  John,"  Levy  says, 
smilingly. 

Scanlon  gets  a  good  loud  laugh  out  of 
that.  "Full  fathom  five,  I  hope,"  he  bel- 
lows. "Full  fathom  five."  D 

Roh  Buchanan  is  a  New  Ycrkfree'lancer  who 
often  writes  about  "the  image  business. " 


SEXY  JAPANESE  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

thirty-foot  boat,  Delphina.  "To  come  up 
with  a  very  distinctive  product,  to  break 
from  the  conventional  way,  1  took  a  very 
dominant  approach,"  he  says.  "I'm  sure  I 
played  the  role  of  evangelist  in  conveying 
the  concept.  I  told  people,  'You  have  to 
change  your  attitude  toward  your  work  in 
luxury-car  production.'  I  did  this  even 
with  suppliers.  It  took  a  long  time  and 
meant  not  only  talking  with  them.  I  eval- 
uated them  very,  very  stringently.  I  ques- 
tioned them.  I  asked,  'Can  you  provide  a 
switch  that  customers  will  love,  that  will 
make  customers  say,  "I  don't  want  any 
switch  but  this  one"?' 

Japan  is  a  place  where  risk  is  best  avoid- 
ed, because  failure  brings  only  rebuke.  So 
Oka  told  his  charges  that  they  need  not 
fear  failure,  for  the  risk  was  all  his.  "I  don't 
remember  worrying  about  failing,"  he 
says.  "I  was  responsible.  Each  person  was 
not  responsible.  That  helped  a  lot.  It 
helped  each  person  work  in  his  own  way. 
But  they  had  to  do  that  in  harmony  with 
my  directions." 

At  each  point.  Oka  insisted  that  no  ele- 
ment of  Infiniti,  no  matter  how  attractive 
or  fashionable,  be  derivative.  The  luxury 
cars  that  Nissan  drove,  for  instance,  had 
wood  on  their  dashboards.  Infiniti,  Matsui 
decided,  would  not,  because  wood,  hand- 


solitary  boulder,  the  sound  of  the  wind 
replacing  the  more  familiar  image  of  a  lux- 
ury car  touring  the  Bavarian  countryside, 
or,  in  Lexus's  case,  sitting,  in  profile,  on  a 
bed  of  blueprints.  (Bruce  explains  that  by 
never  showing  the  car  the  Infiniti  ads 
sought  to  create  a  mood  in  which  viewers 
could  conjure  their  own  dreams  of  what  a 
luxury  car  should  look  like  and  then 
ascribe  those  qualities  to  the  car  they 
would  come  to  the  showroom  to  see.  No 
car,  he  says,  can  ever  match  a  dream. ) 

Nissan  commissioned  a  study,  the  re- 
sults of  which  indicated  that  whatever 
negative  associations  the  ads  generated 
about  the  rise  of  Japan  were  far  outweighed 
by  the  positive  perceptions  of  Japanese 
quality. 

The  study  confirmed  Oka's  original  as- 
sumption— that  the  moment  had  come 
not  only  for  selling  Japanese  quality  but  for 
selling  Japan,  too.  If  Lexus,  with  its  ad 
copy  boasting  about  the  car's  technologi- 
cal attributes,  was  selling  one  Japan — 
Japan  as  perfectionist — then  Infiniti  was 
selling  romance,  the  Japan  of  simple  and 
refined  beauty. 

It  fell  to  Nissan,  whose  American  sales 
had  been  sagging  in  recent  years,  to  take 
the  bolder,  more  obvious  step  sooner.  But 
then,  Toyota  was  making  no  secret  of  who 


decided,  would  not,  because  wood,  nand-      then,  1  oyota  was  making  no  secret  or  wno 

These  cars  pose  the  greatest  threat 
European  luxury  cars  have  yet  faced. 


some  as  it  was,  did  not  fit  into  his  view  of 
simple,  functional  beauty.  Instead,  the 
dashboard  was  made  of  soft  plastic.  "We 
expressed  beauty,"  he  says,  "by  the  beauty 
of  the  shape." 

When  the  car  was  all  but  done  and  the 
advanced  selling  about  to  begin,  all  this 
talk  of  Japanese  originality  gave  way  to 
some  fretting  on  Nissan's  part,  a  discom- 
fort that  William  Bruce,  Infiniti's  Ameri- 
can general  manager,  was  quick  to  sense. 
Though  those  very  impressionistic  com- 
mercials that  began  airing  in  the  months 
befi)re  Infiniti's  introduction  were  a  result 
of  Oka's  concept  of  originality,  Bruce  says 
that  his  Japanese  counterparts  worried 
whether  too  strong  a  Japanese  feel  to  the 
campaign  would  trigger  negative  associa- 
tions about  Japan. 

The  ads,  both  print  and  television, 
were,  after  all,  unmistakably  Japanese — 
water  dripping  on  a  pond,  a  picture  of  a 


it  was  and  what  its  people  were  capable  of 
doing — that  they,  too,  could  make  a  high- 
priced  dream  come  true. 

The  critics  agreed. 

"My  guess  is  that  once  they  get  going 
they'll  define  luxury,"  says  James  Wo- 
mack,  research  director  for  the  interna- 
tional motor-vehicle  program  at  MIT. 
"It's  just  kind  of  staggering  that  Japanese 
designers  can  define  for  Americans  what 
Americans  want  more  than  American 
companies  can." 

For  his  part,  Oka  is  satisfied  with  Infini- 
ti, at  least  for  the  moment.  He  has  started 
work  on  the  next  Infiniti.  "But  as  an  engi- 
neer 1  have  lots  to  do  next  time,"  he  says. 
"There  are  a  hundred  things  yet  to  be 
achieved,  "n 

Michael  Shapiro  is  the  author  of  the  recently 
published  ]npi\n:  In  the  Land  of  the  Broken- 
hearted (Henry  Holt). 
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fran(;ais  for  fiddles 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

"Mischa  Elman  once  told  me  the  story 
of  how  he  bought  his  Stradivarius  from  my 
grandfather,"  Fran^ais  begins.  "The  firm 
of  Caressa  and  Fran^ais  had  several  private 
salons,  just  as  I  have  now,  where  the  vio- 
lins were  tried  out  and  the  negotiations 
took  place,  and  this  time,  Elman  was  try- 
ing out  the  Recamier  Strad  and  other  vio- 
lins as  well. 

"When  Elman  finished  playing  the 
Strad,  my  grandfather  discreetly  took  the 
fiddle  to  another  room,  where  an  Ameri- 
can collector  by  the  name  of  Nathan  Pos- 
ner  was  considering  the  purchase  of  this 
great  instrument.  Back  and  forth  it  went, 
while  Mischa  got  more  and  more  upset 
with  this  machination — I  guess  it  was  an 
early  form  ot  the  telephone  auctions  ot 
today — and  finally  Posner  outbid  Elman 
by  a  considerable  margin. 

"At  that  point,  my  grandfather  sold  the 
violin  to  Elman.  He  felt  that  even  though 
Posner  had  outbid  him,  it  should  go  to  a 
great  artist  and  not  to  a  collector."  Nev- 
ertheless— ^Jacques  neglects  to  add — by 
that  time  the  price  had  been  hiked  up. 

Fran^ais  spends  much  of  his  time  acquir- 
ing instruments.  By  now,  thankfully,  own- 
ers tend  to  notify  him  when  they  wish  to 
sell.  But  prices  are  soaring:  the  del  Gesu  he 
sold  in  1987  went  for  $1,250,000,  proving 
that  people  will  pay  or  do  almost  anything 
to  get  hold  of  a  great  instrument.  Last  year 
a  Korean  dentist  walked  unnoticed  out  of 
Jacques's  office  with  the  Aranyi  Stradivar- 
ius. Two  months  later  Franqais  had  to  fly 


to  Tokyo  on  a  couple  of  hours'  notice  to 
recover  it  from  the  police. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  instru- 
ments go,  unlike  great  works  of 
art,  not  to  museums  or  the  homes 
of  collectors  but  to  performing 
artists  capable  of  using  them.  Jacques  tells 
of  a  Pietro  Guarneri  (da  Mantova)  violin 
that  came  into  his  hands.  "1  wanted  David 
Oistrakh  to  have  it.  I  liked  to  hear  him 
play  my  violins;  his  tone  was  unmatched. 
"He  first  came  with  his  wife,  his  pianist, 
the  violinist  Odnoposoff,  and  a  couple  of 
people  whose  hands,  when  I  shook  hands 
with  them,  were  like  sandpaper.  I  learned 
eventually  that  they  were  KGB  people, 
and  their  instruments  didn't  have  strings. 
"At  first,  Oistrakh  had  no  idea  how  to 
play  on  old  Italian  instruments,  amazing  as 
it  sounds.  He  had  to  force  his  own, 
mediocre  fiddle,  which  was  lent  to  him  by 
the  Russian  government,  to  coax  out  the 
limited  sounds  it  possessed.  But  having  a 
great,  pliable  instrument  in  his  hand,  he 
soon  adjusted  his  pressure  and  the  speed  of 
his  bow,  and,  listening  to  him,  we  were 
enveloped  m  his  tone. 

"Many  people,  dealers  and  individuals, 
came  to  try  to  sell  Oistrakh  a  violin  when 
the  word  got  around  that  he  was  here  to 
purchase  a  fiddle,  but  he  narrowed  the 
choice  down  to  two:  my  Pietro  Guarner- 
ius,  a  gem  of  a  violin  with  a  great  sound 
that  used  to  belong  to  Fritz  Kreisler,  and  a 
Strad  that  had  been  much  restored  and 


repaired,  with  a  beautiful  quality  of  sound 
but  not  enough  projection,  1  thought,  for  a 
concert  hall.  I  remember  all  of  us  going 
down  to  Carnegie  Hall  and  listening  to 
him  play  on  his  own  instrument  and  the 
two  new  candidates,  and  we  each  took  a 
piece  of  paper  and  voted  for  our  choices. 
Afterward  he  wanted  to  see  the  ballots, 
and  the  Guarnerius  had  come  out  on 
top. 

"This  was  just  before  his  concert  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  he  said, 
'AH  right,  1  will  play  the  concert  tomorrow 
night  using  each  instrument  for  a  different 
movement,  and  afterwards  1  will  make  up 
my  mind.' 

"1  was  very  confident  and  I  was  feeling 
wonderful  about  being  able  to  sell  a  great 
fiddle  to  Oistrakh. 

"I  went  backstage  after  the  perfor- 
mance, and  he  said  to  me,  'Jacques,  1  am 
sorry.  I  am  not  going  to  buy  your  violin;  I 
am  buying  the  Strad.  I  know  that  the  Pie- 
tro is  a  better  fiddle  and  it  sounds  better, 
but  it  doesn't  do  anything  to  me  here' — 
and  with  that,  he  touched  his  heart  with 
his  hand  still  holding  the  bow."  Jacques 
thought  his  own  heart  would  break.  But  it 
did  not,  of  course,  and  the  Guarnerius 
finally  went  to  Earl  Carlyss,  then  of  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet,  who  is  playing  it 
beautifully  to  this  day.  D 

George  Lang,  now  a  noted  restaurateur  and 
author,  in  his  youth  seriously  contemplated  a 
career  as  a  concert  violinist. 


Top  of  Their  Trade 

Despite  unceasing  competition,  the  greatest  luthiers 
who  ever  lived  are  certainly  Nicolo  Amati,  Anto- 
nio Stradivari,  and  Giuseppe  Guarneri  (del  Gesu). 
They  lived  in  the  sleepy,  little  town  of  Cremona — 
their  homes  were  within  200  yards  of  one  another, 
near  the  Piazza  San  Domenico — in  the  province  of 
Lombardy.  Why  they  flourished  there  and  exactly 
what  they  did  to  produce  the  Cremonese  sound  re- 
main unsolved  mysteries. 

The  age  of  this  holy  trinity  of  violin  makers 
lasted  from  about  1 596,  when  Nicolo  arrived  on 
the  scene,  to  1 744,  when  del  Gesii  died.  Marvel- 
ous as  both  were,  most  experts  agree  that,  if  they 
had  to  single  out  one  lulhicr,  they  would  pick  Stra- 
divari. About  him  we  know  s<i  little  that  his  life 
could  be  titled  "Hnigma  Variations."  Although  he 
was  celebrated  by  kmgs,  popes,  and  the  Medici  in 
his  lifetime,  no  one  knovs  where  or  when  he  wa.s 
bom.  No  pictures  were  made  of  him  while  he  was 
alive;  only  two  of  his  k i    -    iirvjve;  and  almost 


Artist's  version:  Stradivari  in  his  workshop. 

nothing  is  known  of  his  private  life,  a  life  that  was 
exceptionally  long — ninety-three  years — during 
those  plague-cursed  centuries. 

He  began  his  apprenticeship  in  Nicolo  Amati's 
worksht)p  in  Cremona  in  1656,  when  he  was 
around  age  twelve.  His  earliest-known  violin  is 
dated  1666.  Since  sweetness  of  tone  was  more  val- 
ued in  those  days  than  the  carrying  power  needed 
to  fill  a  large  concert  hall,  he  started  by  making 
smaller  models  in  his  master's  style,  what  today  we 
call  "Amatise"  Stradivariuses.  These  measured 
about  one-eighth  inch  less  than  today's  violins 
(tdurteen  uiches  in  length,  eight  and  a  half  inches 


at  the  widest,  by  two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  deep- 
est). The  Amatise  period  ended  in  1684  and  was 
followed  by  experimentation,  culminating  in  1690 
in  Stradivari's  unrivaled  "Tuscan,"  which  was 
commissioned  by  the  Medici  grand  duke  Cosimo 
111.  Then  came  the  so-called  long  Strads,  which 
produced  a  darker  timbre  than  the  earlier  models. 

Around  1 700,  he  abandoned  the  long  Strad  and 
entered  his  golden  period,  producing  the  instru- 
ments most  highly  valued  today;  the  last  one  to  be 
sold  went  for  a  reported  $1.5  million,  as  opposed 
to  $500,000  for  an  Amatise  model.  He  made  a  to- 
tal of  1 , 1 16  instruments,  according  to  the  authori- 
tative work  on  Sttadivari  by  the  Hill  brothers,  of 
the  English  firm  William  E.  Hill  and  Sons,  them- 
selves noted  violin  makers  and  dealers  (although, 
according  to  an  industry  joke,  20,000  seem  to  have 
remained  in  good  condition).  Into  each  violin  he 
put  his  voice  and  his  personality.  The  sound  of  his 
violins  has  infinite  purity,  combined  with  a  haunt- 
ing, oboelike  quality;  they  represent  classic,  patri- 
cian perfection.  — G.L 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Cocaine 
lies. 


After  nearK'  a  decade  of 
being  Americas  glamour  dmg. 
researchers  are  starting  to  un- 
cover the  truth  about  cocaine. 

Its  emerging  as  a  ver\' 
dangerous  substance. 

No  one  thinks  the  things 
described  here  will  ever  happen 
to  them..  But  you  can  never  be 
certain.  Whenever  and  hovvex'er 
you  use  cocaine,  you're  pla\ing 
Russian  roulette. 

You  can't  get 
addicted  to  cocaine. 

Cocaine  was  once  thought 
to  be  non-addictive,  because 
users  don't  ha\e  the  severe 
physical  withdrawal  sxmptoms 
of  heroin— delirium,  muscle- 
cramps,  and  convulsions. 

Howe\^er  cocaine  is  intensely 
add  icting  ps\  •chologiailh : 

In  animal  studies,  monkev's 
with  imlimited  access  to 
cocaine  self-administer  until 
they  die.  One  monkey  pressed 
a  bar  12,800  times  to  obtain  a 
single  dose  of  cocaine.  Rliesus 
monkeys  won't  smoke  tobacco  or 
marijuana,  but  100'  o  will  smoke 
cocaine,  preferring  it  to  sex  and 
to  food— eve;  1  when  starving. 

Like  monkey  like  man. 

If  you  take  cocaine  ^^ou  run 
a  10'^)  chance  of  a--^" 


Ti^ 


risk  is  higher  the  younger  you 
are. and  ma\-  be  as  high  as  SO'o 
for  those  who  smoke  cocaine. 
(Some  crack  users  say  they  felt 
addicted  from  the  first  time 
the\-  smoked.) 

When  you're  addicted,  all 
you  think  about  is  getting  and 
using  cocaine.  Family  friends, 
job,  home,  possessions,  and 
health  become  unimportant. 

Because  cocaine  is  expen- 
sive, you  end  up  doing  what  all 
addicts  do.  \bu  steal,  cheat,  lie, 
deal,  sell  an\1hing  and  e\eiA'- 
thing.  including  yourself.  Ml  the 
while  you  risk  imprisonment. 
Because,  never  forget,  cocaine 
is  illegal. 

There's  no  wm-  to  tell  wholl 
become  addicted.  But  one 
thing  is  certain. 

No  one  who  is  an  addict,  set 
out  to  become  one. 

C'monjust  once 
can't  hurt  you. 


Cocaine  hits  your  heart  be- 
fore  it  hits  your  head.  Your  pulse 
rate  rockets  and  your  bkxxl 
pressure  soai"s.  Even  if  you're 
onlv  15,  you  Ix^come  a  prime 
candidate  for  a  hc^art  attack,  a 
stroke,  or  an  epileplic-tyix^  fit. 

In  the  brain,  cocaine  mainly 
affects  a  primitive  part  wIktc  the 
emotions  are  seated.  Unfortu- 
nately this  part  of  the  bmin  also 
controls  your  heart  and  lung.s. 

A  big  hit  or  a  cumulative 
overdose  may  intemipt  the 
electrical  signal  to  your  heart 


That's  how  Ixisketl^all  player 
Len  Bias  died. 

If  you're  unluck\'  the  first 
time  you  do  coke,  your  Ixxjy 
will  lack  a  chemical  that  breaks 
down  the  dmg.  In  which  case, 
you'll  \x'  a  first  time  O.D.Two 
lines  will  kill  you. 

Sex  with  coke  is  amazing. 

Cocaine's  powers  as  a  sexual 
stimulant  have  never  Ix^en 
pro\ed  or  disproved.  Howe\'er 
the  evidence  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  dmg's  reputation  alone 
serv'es  to  heighten  sexual  feel- 
ings. (The  same  thing  hap[)ens 
in  Africa,  where  natives  swear  b\' 
powdered  rhinoceros  hom  as 
an  aphrodisiac.) 

Wliat  is  certain  is  that  con- 
tinued use  of  cocaine  leads 
to  impotence  and  finally 
complete  loss  of  interest  in  sex. 

It'll  make  you  feel  great 


Cocaine  makes  you  feel  like 
a  new  man.  the  joke  gcK^s.  The 
only  trouble  is.  the  first  thing 
the  new  man  wjints  is  more 
cx)caine. 

It's  true.  After  the  high 
weai"s  off,  vou  may  feel  a  little 
anxious,  initabl(\  or  (lepres,sed. 
You've  got  tlu^  C()k(*  blues.  But 
fortunately  they're  ea.sy  to  fix. 
with  a  few  more  linc^  or 
anotlKM'  hit  on  the  pi|H\ 

Of  coui"S(\  sooncM'  or  later 
you  have  to  stojx  Then— for 
days  at  a  time— you  m.iv  feel 
lethargic,  depre.s.se(l,  e\'en 
suicidal. 

Sax's  Dr  Arnold  Washton. 
one  of  the  countiys  leading 
cocaine  exj^erts:  "It's  impossible 
for  the  nonu.stT  to  imagine  the 
deep,  vicious  depression  that  a 
cocaine  addict  suffers  from." 


1987,  DDB  Needh.in 


and  lungs.  They  simply  stop. 

Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 


SECRET  AUSTRALIA 

(Continued  from  page  1 1 6) 

Tourists  brought  to  Eva  Valley  will  not 
only  be  able  to  take  home  original  art 
pieces — I  bought  the  turtle  from  Tukumba 
for  $40;  Winter  bargained  and  got  the  fish 
for  $30 — but  they  also  can  visit  the  escarp- 
ments farther  north  and  see  aboriginal 
rock  art  that  dates  back  as  far  as  25,000 
years,  Fordi  Mile  says.  Is  he  worried  the 
land  will  be  overrun  with  tourists?  "0{ 
course,"  he  says  quietly.  "That's  why  we're 
limiting  the  groups  and  bringing  in  people 
who  care  about  the  land." 

Winter  and  I  cannot  go  to  all  of  the  sites 
that  will  eventually  be  included  on  the 
tourists'  itinerary.  In  some  places  the  earth 
is  still  too  wet  for  even  a  four-wheel  drive. 
On  the  last  day  at  the  camp,  however,  I  ask 
Winter  if  we  can  go  to  a  place  that  has  cap- 
tured my  imagination  since  the  day  the  full 
moon  shared  the  sky  with  the  sun:  Dotluk 
Falls,  the  ceremonial  site. 

To  get  there  we  need  an  aboriginal 
tracker.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Barunga-Wugalarr,  Winter  approaches  a 
group  of  young  men  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
a  paperbark  tree.  One  of  them,  a  statu- 
esque aborigine  named  Henry  Long, 
agrees  to  bring  us  to  Dotluk  and  hops  into 
the  jeep.  Long  says  little  hut  with  the  flick 
of  his  wrist  shows  Winter  where  to  turn 
into  the  bush.  After  a  few  kilometers  along 
a  bumpy  terrain,  we  reach  a  tree  with  a 
hand-painted  wooden  sign.  DO  NOT  ENTER: 
ABORIGINAL  CEREMONIES  IN  PROGRESS. 

Long  waves  us  on.  The  landscape  be- 
comes rockier,  throwing  up  more  and 
more  boulders  in  our  way  until  we  are 


forced  to  continue  on  foot. 

The  way  down  is  arduous,  but  eventual- 
ly we  reach  the  springs,  a  pool  smothered 
with  white  water  lilies  and  lined  with  tall 
and  delicate  paperbark  trees.  I  dive  in 
through  a  tangle  of  lilies,  swimming 
through  patches  of  cool  water  and  sooth- 
ing hot  spots  fed  by  the  hot  springs. 

Long  points  to  the  opposite  bank.  This 
is  where  initiations  are  held,  where  the 
young  aborigines  learn  of  their  ancient 
culture,  where  they  receive  the  slashes  on 
their  arms,  where  they  paint  their  bodies 
with  white  ocher  and  spend  the  night 
dancing  and  singing,  where  they  are  given 
their  part  of  the  dreamtime.  This  is  also 
where  the  ceremony  celebrating  the  night 
sky  was  held  the  other  day.  A  holy  place. 

Can  tourism  really  save  the  aboriginal 
culture?  Will  Judy's  children  grow  up 
knowing  about  their  ancient  heritage  and 
be  proud  of  it?  Will  Joe's  son  want  to  live 
off  the  land  and  hunt  buffalo?  Will  his 
daughter  want  to  learn  to  weave  baskets 
from  pandanus  leaves?  Will  Ross  Tukum- 
ba stop  drinking  if  his  paintings  sell?  Can 
these  people  bridge  their  world  and  ours? 

Perhaps,  I  tell  myself  on  the  trip  back  to 
Darwin,  the  tourist  project  could  encour- 
age young  aborigines  to  take  an  interest 
once  again  in  a  way  of  life  that  is  fast  disap- 
pearing and  to  share  the  old  values  with  a 
world  badly  in  need  of  lessons  in  living  har- 
moniously with  nature.  Perhaps,  if  the 
project  remains  on  a  small  and  personal 
scale,  it  could  help  alleviate  the  devasta- 
tion that  alcoholism,  unemployment,  and 


lack  of  self-pride  have  caused  these  people. 
Perhaps. 

"You  see,  this  tourism  type  of  thing  fits 
in  with  all  our  traditional  activities,"  says 
Robert  Lee,  a  tribal  leader  wc  meet  when 
we  pass  again  through  Katherine.  He  is 
seated  in  an  office  of  the  Aboriginal 
Development  Commission,  the  federal 
agency  that  has  been  suppcuting  the  Eva 
Valley  tourist  project.  "It  isn't  an  employ- 
ment like  looking  after  a  supermarket, 
doing  something  they  don't  want  to  do. 
They  can  go  and  hunt,  live  off  their  land, 
tell  stories  about  their  country  and  have 
the  kids  stay  with  them.  We  hope  people 
will  really  come  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  how  aborigines  think.  We  hope  it 
will  change  people's  whole  outlook." 

Just  outside  of  Darwin  the  sky  lights  up 
orange  and  red  as  the  sun  slips  behind  the 
horizon.  On  either  side  of  the  road  bush 
fires  are  burning,  sending  off  sparks  into 
the  night.  The  world  is  on  fire. 

I  try  to  picture  Eva  Valley  filled  with 
tour  buses  and  camera-toting  tourists.  I  try 
to  imagine  aborigines  around  the  campfire 
telling  dreamtime  stories  of  how  the  koo- 
kaburra came  to  be,  or  how  the  didgeridoo 
was  created,  to  people  who  work  in  tall 
glass  buildings,  who  live  in  concrete  jun- 
gles and  who,  like  me,  hope  there  is  some- 
one out  there  who  still  knows  how  to  live 
with  nature.  O 

Margo  Hammond  wrote  about  salmon-fishing 
on  the  Em  River,  in  Sweden,  fin  the  October 
1 989  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


What  the  Traveler  Needs  to  Know 


The  rugged  Northern  Territor>-  is  not  for  the  faint 
of  heart.  Picture  the  Wild  West  with  not  only  buf- 
falo to  worr>'  about  hut  crocodiles  too.  For  the  ab- 
origines, of  course,  these  animals,  as  well  as  turtles 
and  lizards,  are  merely  g(K)d  bush  tucker,  but  West- 
erners should  exercise  caution.  With  such  bacteria- 
transmitted  diseases  as  tuberculosis  still  rife  in  this 
area,  it  is  a  gcKxI  idea  to  stick  to  pasteurized  milk, 
canned  gcxxis,  and  processed  meat. 

Leave  your  fancy  duds  at  home.  In  the  outback, 
all  you  need  are  sturdy  shoes,  a  hat  for  protection 
from  the  sun,  and  quantities  of  mosquito  repellent. 
Pack  warm  clothes  only  if  you  arc  traveling  farther 
south  to  Alice  Springs  and  Ayers  Rock.  Nights  in 
the  desert  can  be  cold.  But  m  the  ram  forests  of 
the  Top  End,  which  is  about  800  miles  from  the 
equator,  there  are  only  two  scasoas:  dry  and  hot  or 
wet  and  hot.  With  temperatures  in  July — the 
"c(X)lest"  month  in  I>arwifi  ;ji  d  Kafherir'.— hit- 


ting eighty-six  degrees,  many  visitors  prefer  to  wear 
shorts.  1  say  cover  as  much  of  your  body  as  you  can 
endure.  Those  mosquitoes  never  quit. 

There  are  no  direct  flights  into  the  Northern 
Territory  from  the  United  States.  You  have  to  fly 
into  another  Australian  city  first  and  continue  to 
Darwin  on  Australian  or  Ansett.  The  closest  route 
from  America  is  via  Cairns,  in  neighboring 
Queensland,  serviced  by  Gmtinental,  Qantas,  and 
Air  New  Zealand.  If  you  can  .spare  the  time,  head 
for  the  Sheraton  Mirage,  down  the  shore  in  Port 
Douglas,  after  the  obligatory  ride  out  to  see  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  A  bit  of  luxury  will  help  fortify 
you  before  the  deprivations  of  the  outback. 

Other  Australian  cities  arc  serviced  by  Qantas, 
Continental,  United,  Air  New  Zealand,  and,  most 
recently,  American  Airlines.  American's  entrance 
into  the  Australian  market  has  set  off  a  price  war, 
sn  flights  in  and  out  of  Sydney  can  be  found,  for 


example,  for  a  rock-bottom  price  of  $1,034.  With 
an  add-on  to  Darwin  costing  about  $300,  that 
could  be  your  cheapest  bet. 

If  you  want  to  make  contact  with  the  aborigi- 
nes, Tom  Winter's  Terra  Safari  Tours  (P.O.B. 
39470,  Winnellie,  0821,  Northern  Territory,  Aus- 
tralia) can  take  you  into  Kakadu  National  Park, 
Amhem  Land,  or  down  to  the  Katherine  Gorge 
area  and  into  Eva  Valley.  You  can  customize  your 
trip  or  choose  from  the  operators'  own. 

The  Terra  Safari  Tours  can  be  Uioked  through 
RHS  ( I  -800-663-8889).  Other  tours  of  the  North- 
ern Territory  are  offered  by  AAT  Kings,  5 1 2  South 
Verdugo  Drive,  Suite  200,  Burbank,  CA  91502  (I- 
800-821-9513)  andjetabout,  9800  Sepulveda  Bou- 
levard. Suite  400,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90045  (1-800- 
641-8772).  A  visa  is  required.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  the  Northern  Territory  Tourist  Commis- 
sion: 1-800-4-OUTBAC.  -M.ll. 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  80  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

for  only  '^^         '^' 


$29-95 


Rare  Watches 
Victoriarijewelry 
Antique  Kitchcnu'are 
DiniiiiJ  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  otters 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  $18.05  fro  .   ^'1<. 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  ir  '-rder  for- 

and  mail  it  tod.iy. 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1117,  2.S()  West  .S.Sth  Street. 

New  York,  NY  lOOl'). 

Yes! 

I    I  Please  seiul  me  one  year  i>l 
THEANflQUE 
COLLECVK^iUoroiily 
$29.95 


Name  (please  print). 
Addrcss_ 
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[^    cheque  enclosed 

[~]    I'lease  debit  my  Mastercard/ American  1  \pn.ss 
Visa/Diners  C  "luh  (delete  as  applicable) 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  Its  way  to  you  m     i 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  for  it!  I 
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).iyriine  telephone. 
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To  many,  the  time  spent  handcrafting  each  Reatta  may  seer 
what  anachronistic.  After  all,  each  is  constructed  in  stark  contra 
today's  automotive  convention— slowly,  in  limited  numbers,  by 
small  communit)'  of  craftsmen. 

Ever\^  aspect  is  designed  and  crafted  for  the  finest  in  fit  and 
And  ever)^  step  of  the  build  process  is  executed  at  a  most  leisurel 
(many  times  longer,  in  fact,  than  conventional  assembly  line  me 


Tlie  Handcrafted  Re 


re  two-seater  motorcars  of  such  distinction,  sensuousness,  and 

ible  road  manners,  some  say  they  can  actuall\'  feel  the  time  the 

;nput  into  them. 

e  Handcrafted  Reatta.  While  the  many  hours  lavished  upon  it 

m  long,  you'll  fmd  them  negligible  compared  to  the  time  vou'll 

njoying  it.  Contact  your  local  Buick 

3  arrange  your  own  private  audition. 


Asailabic  c\clusi\cl\  at  Huick  dealers. 

For  more  intornunon, 

call  l-«{){)-44 1-5376. 


Lenox 


Because  art  is  never  an  extravagance. 

Originally  commissioned  in  the  1920's.  A  limited  edition  four-piece  coffee  service 
with  intricately  engraved  sterling  silver  overlay.  $2,9(M). 
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tlmar  Olivena,  with  his  1697  Molilar  Stradivarius  Violin 


When  I  won 
the  Tchaikovsky  competition, 

I  was  thrilled. 
Later  came  the  Avery  Fisher  prize. 

I  was  overjoyed. 

Now,  I  play  a  Stradivarius 

on  the  concert  stages  of  the  world. 

And  I've  reached  the  point 

of  Delirium; 


t 

CONCORD. 

WATC  H 
MAKERS 

To 

THE  GENTRY, 

SINCE    I908 


INTROOUCI(;ONflHHUARYi;'IM,  t9/'9AS  IHI  [HINNI^I  WAICHIN  IHf  WORI  U 
lODAV  CONCOHO  [)[  I IRIUM"  I',  THF  Pf  RF !  CT  WAICH 
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Fine  Bronze  Figure  of  the  Immortal  Chang  KuO'Lao, 

riding  on  his  mule,  with  vestiges  of  the  original  lacquer  and  color. 

Of  the  Ming  dynasty,  A.D.  1368-1643 

Height:  11 V4  inches.  Length:  10 '/z  inches. 
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The   Store. 

Entering  a  Cartier 
boutique  is  like  opening 
a  wonderful  jewel  box 
and  discovering  a  wealth 
of  dazzling  treasures 

INSIDE.    An    EXTRAORDINARY 

array  of  inventive 
objects,  each  created 
and  signed  by  the  world's 
most  celebrated  jeweler. 
From  the  elegantly 
functional  to  the 
frankly  luxurious: 
jewelry,  watches,  pens, 
lighters,  tableware, 
leather  goods,  fragrances, 
eyewear  and  more. 
Everything  tempts. 
Everything  is  Cartier: 
epitomizing  the 

ART   OF   living, 

THE   ART   OF   GIVING, 

THE   ART   OF   BEING    UNIQUE. 


^rtriif-r  j*-%M'lr>  is  ^.<,Ul  *-x(  lusivdy  in  (.^ariii-i  ji-w<-lr\  stori-s  and  Mtjsi  cic  (.utitfr  huuiKpus.  [-.mli  [)ii*<  i'  is  iniumpanicd  b\  a  ( frtificatc  nuararilcrinj'  its  aiilbcntK  it\. 
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HAL  HAKHOI  H  •  lil  .         ,  lilLLS  •  BOS  TON  •  CHEVY  CHASh.  •  CMICAC.O  •  COS  TA  Mi;SA  •  DALLAS  •  FORT  LAI  iDJiHDALI':  •  HONOLULU  •  IIOl  ISTON  •  LAS- VE(;AS 
I.OSANGhLI.S-M(j\  '     M  WYOKK  •  I'AI.M  UEACII  •  SAN  FRANCISCO- SAN  JUAN -ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO- VAIL- VANCOUVER  •  WASIIIN(;T0N,  D.C. 


This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


JOAN  MIRO 


LbVASION,  19-13        WAll  tKA)l  Ulv  CJiATOlNi  >\Nn  r'l  N^ii 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


1456   SHERB'ROOK"   STPFET  WEST   •    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1K4   ■    TEL:   514-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 

S  T  E  R  W  0  R  K  S"" 


\^  Cleef  &  Arpels. 

The  signature  of  great  jewelry. 

New  York  at  744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (2.12)  644-9500 

Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161    Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (407)  655-6767 

Paris    Cannes    Monte  Carlo    Geneva    Tokyo    Osaka    Hong  Kong 


Design^'  1990  Van  Cleef  I'u  Arpels 
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SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  I.  MAGNIN 


"Every  canvas  is  a  journey  all  its  own" 


Helen  Frankenthaler 


Helen  Frankenthaler  has  long 
held  the  highest  rank  in  contempo- 
rary painting.  Mountains  and  Sea, 
painted  when  she  was  barely  into 
her  twenties,  is  credited  with 
introducing  the  lyrical  use  of  color 
to  abstract  expressionism. 

Her  work  since,  exhibited  in  the 
worlds  most  important  museums, 
is  admired  for  its  beauty  and 
evocative  power,  and  respected  for 
its  disregard  of  artistic  fashion. 

Although  Frankenthaler  leads 
a  calm,  ordered  life,  she  embraces 
risks  and  adventure  in  her  art. 
A  strong  believer  in  the  magical 
spark  that  brings  a  good 
painting  to  life,  Frankenthaler 
approaches  her  art  intuitively, 


as  well  as  intellectually,  drawing 
inspiration  wherever  she  may  find  it, 
"from  nature  and  the  unconscious 
to  great  artists  of  the  past." 

"I've  explored  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions and  themes  over  the  years. 
But  I  think  in  all  my  painting  you 
can  see  the  signature  of  one  artist, 
the  work  of  one  wrist."  And  on 
that  immensely  talented  wrist, 
Helen  Frankenthaler  has 
chosen  to  wear  "mf 


a  Rolex. 


ROLEX 


Oyster  I'erpetual  l.ady  iMilcjusI  in  IHbt  ^old  with  matchmf^Juhilee  bracelet. 
Wr  (  hure.  Rolex  WaUh  USA.,  Inc.,  Dept.  '^74,  Rolex  BuMnfi.  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  ©  ] WO  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual.  Datejusl  and  Jubclee  are  trademarks 
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education: 
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Leonard  Sellers 
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by  Thomas  Hot'ing 
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IntroduciiifTlie  Lexus  15  D 

Hie  Bi  <im  dliU  Of  1400  Biail 


ix  voars  ago.  1400  of  Toyotas  top 


(Migiiieors  sot  out  to  l)iiil(l  an  (Mi- 


illisl 


'nv\\  new  autoniobil(\Thoy  began 
)\  taking  two  steps. 

First  they  aceepted  tlie  prcMiiise 
that  the  world  already  had  a  suileit  ol  very 
good  high-|)erfornianee  luxury  sedans. 


Then  they  aeeepted  thee 


to  build  one  a  quantum  leap  be  em 


Such  is  the  thinking  that's  |ii( 


the  Lexus  LS  400. 

Take,  for  example,  the  '  ml 
thing  about  this  automobile  tl '?••> 
your  eyes,  its  design. 


I 


>  Here  our  engineers  have  inge-  A  achieve  this  kind  ofmuscle  in  a  car,  let 
sly  managed  to  reconcile  aesthetics  W  alone  in  a  luxury  sedan,  would  be  cause 
aerodynamics,  creating  an  ele-  /^  fl  ^  enough  to  celebrate. 
(y  contoured  luxury  sedan  that  H  L^  f^^  Lexus  engineers,  it  was  just 


happens  to  have  one  of  the 


Ost  drag  coefficients  of  !■ 
k  r:ar  in  America,  a  mere  0.29 
'^pt  Just  as  surprising,  the  |« 
00  is  equipped  with  a  Four- 
y,  32-valve,  250-horsepower 
g^ngine. 

For  most  engineers,  to 


> 


cause  enough  to  come  up  with 
another  brainstorm. 
Turn  the  key  and  listen. 
What  do  you  hear? 

:T'  Not  much  of  anything  bc- 

f\ 

cause  our  engineers  have  found 
'  ,1  way  to  combine  extreme  power 
with  extreme  quiet. 


Of  course,  we've  also  given  you  the 

luxury  to  shatter  this  silence. 

The  Lexus  LS400  is  endowed 
with  a  choice  between  two  of  the  finest 
audio  systems  possible,  including  the 
optional  Lexus/Nakamichi  Premium 
Sound  System. 

YouTl  find  an  almost  obsessive 
amount  of  thought  went  into  other  aspects 
of  the  cars  interior  as  well. 

Lavished  in  California  Walnut, 
graced  (if  you  choose)  with  leather  trim 
and  seats,  and  provided  with  a  standard 
drivers-side  airbag  Supplemental  Res- 
traint System,  the  LS  400  s  cabin  is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  enter. 

To  do  exacdy  that,  simply  call  800- 
USA-LEXUS  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer.  You'll  luul  that  he's  extremely 
knowledgeable  and  able  to  answer  all 
vour  (jiiestions. 

After  all.  not  all  our  lop  brains 


are  engUKMTs. 


® 


The  Relenlles.')  Pumnl  Of  Perfection. 


'  Lexui.  A  Ditiskm  oflmoln  '     ' 


!..  In<:  I  exits  reminds  you  to  uearsealhtlls  aiidoheyall  iprM  /n"  >  ♦  .</.  IS  cit\l23  hu  v  preliminar,  1990  miUagefigures  delfrmined  6>  Uxiu.  See  your  dealer  for  AelmU. 
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Also  at   Dertfdorl  (joodman.  fiHti  Avenue  and  58th  btreet. 
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William  Doyle 

GALLERIES 

Auction 

Wednesday,  April  11 

at  10  am. 

AMERICANA 

including  Furniture, 

Paintings,  Porcelain, 

Silver  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday 
prior  to  auction  date. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  19th  Century 

"The  Hazeltinc  Brothers" 

Oil  on  canvas        25  x  30  inches 

Federal  cherry  chest  of  drawers, 
earl\  19th  Century 


For  further  information,  contact 

Arthur  F.  Maier  (Furniture  &  Decorations) 

Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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Breguet,  of  course, 


Marie  Antoinette  bought  six.   Napoleon  and  Wellington  n.iiMilteii 
theirs  at  Waterloo.  Then,  as  today,  those  who  sh.ipc  (ies(in\  .iie  (|iiu 
to  pursue  that  whieh  seems  most  uneonini 

For  men,  the  18K  gold  Exrcnfrrr 
features  an  off-eenter  dial  thai 
originated  with  Breguet  m  IKli; 
t 
movement  disp 

While  for  ladies,  Breguet  offers  sapphires,  emcialds.  ,.i  mhies 
in  a  sea  of  diamonds  and  a  delicate  bracelet  of  ISK  gold  m.iil. 

Breguet,  so  rarely  seen  that  each  is  still  mdi\  idualh  numbered 
on  the  dial.  Even  after  200  years. 


originatea  wiin  nn-gun  m  •'>■_,         - — ^^ ^   t-^^^^t   - 

completely  hand  made,  the  autoniaiic  //    Smu 

movement  displays  day,  date  and  phases  of  the  moon. 
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9876  WiLSHIRE  BOULEVARD     BEVEF,.Y  HILLS.  CAUFORNIA  90210    (213)276-5556 

.....         i       .    i,.r    inH.italo"   send  $3  roHrcnuct.  IK  K..st4.Sih  Street.  New  ^(.rk.  \^   10(117 
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SERENITY 


P^RFUM 
P\RFUM 
F^RFUM 
PARFUM  AO^Mg 

parfum  atckms 
eauder\rfum 

eaudefarfumI 

eau  de  parfum 

eau  de  parfum 
refillable  atckmsei 

eau  de  r\rfum  ref 


Name 

Address 

City /St  ate/Zip . 
ChKk 


.  Ct\iiQe  to  my  NM  : 
ChJ'ge  to  my  r 


A  SENSE  OF  SERENITY 


A  NEW  AND  RARE  FRAGRANCE  BY  GUERLAIN 
WHERE  SANDALWOOD  AND  JASMINE   REIGN, 
RICH  AND   LINGERING,   SUBTLE  YET  PERSISTENT 
TO  TOUCH   THE   INNERMOST  SENSES.         i 


SAMSARA-A  TIMELESS  FULFILLMENT 
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PARFUM 


GUEKLAIN 


PARIS 


SAMSARA 

GUEKIAIN 


Neiman  Marcus 
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The  Harry  A. 
Franklin  Family 
Collection  of 
frican  Art 


Auction:  Satiiixlav.  Apt  il  21  at  10:1  iS  am 

and  2  pin. 

Exhibition:  Opons  Satnixlay.  Api  il  1 1. 

niustraied  catalogue:  $:^).  sale  nuinluj 
(iOOI.  li)  ortk'i  wllli  .i  cicilit  t aid,  tall 
(800) 'MS(>rHKB\'S.  Outside  iho 
coniiiuMial  L'.S.,  tall  (20:i)  H-iTO  Kifi. 

Inquiries:  Dr.  Bernard  dc  Cimnnc,  (212) 
t30(w325.  Sothcbv's.  ]XVi  York  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY  1(M)21. 

A  Cameroon  Amhnipomorphic  '/iKjmoqjhii 
Figiiif.  hoinl)!  1^''.'  iiu  Iks  (47 <m.).  Aimion 
esiinutr:  $;\().()(I()K).(X)().  (Colin  u-<l  byCjpi.im 
HansGlautiin^  hefon-  1<XIH.) 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Sotheby's,  Inc,  I'l'IO    John  ' 
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The  New  Mazda  929 S. 


?Wf^ 
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Call  it  feeling.  Or  instinct. 
It  lets  you  know  immediately  when 
something  is  right. 

The  new  929  S  has  been  engineered 

TO  PRODUCE  such  A  FEELING.  ExQUISITELY 
CRAFT  i  'TH  amenities  THAT  CONSTANTLY 

REMIND  ^  ^F  THE  '  ''OILS  OF  LUXURY,  THE 


929 s  truly  qualifies  as  a  luxury  sedaf 
But  the  sensation  of  driving  a 
929  s  is  what  elevates  this  car.  powere 

BY  A  3.0'LITRE  V6,  AND  WITH  STANDARD  An 


LOCK  Brake  System  (abs),  929 S  offers 

THE  KIND  OF  HANDLING  AND  PERFORMAN( 
USUALLY  RESERVED  FOR  CARS  THAT  HAVE 


PI 


Somewhere  Between 

Your  Head  And  Heart  Exists 

The  Perfect  Luxury  Car. 


E  WORD  "sport"  in  THEIR  NAME. 

And  because  the  driver's  feelings 
s  actually  incorporated  into  the 
:i's  DESIGN,  THE  Mazda  929 S  offers  an 

>ERIENCE  SO  FREE  OF  STRESS  IT  MAY  MAKE 
J  WONDER  IF  ITS  RESPONDING  TO  YOUR 
JCH,  OR  TO  YOUR  THOUGHTS. 


So  COME  TEST  DRIVE  THE  929 S.  AnD 

feel  a  lap  of  luxury  defined  by  more 
than  just  the  softness  of  its  leather. 
For  more  information  call  800-424-0202. 


It  Just  Feels  RiGHr 


J-/Oui5  viiitton.  1  ne  spirit  ol  travel. 
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New  York  •  Atlanta  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Boca  Kiiton  •  Boston  •  riiita^o  •  Dallas  •  Haikiiis.ic  k 

H(juston  •  I.as  Ve^as  •  Manhasset  ■  Miami  •  Minneapolis  •  I'alm  iieaih  •  Phoenix  •  Sin  Die^o 

San  iTant'isco  •  Santa  f.lara  •  Short  Hills  •  South  Coast  l^laza  •  Troy  •  Washm;,'ron  I)  (. 

H.iwaii    Honolulu,  VX'aikiki  •  St  Thomas  •  f  .inada   'Ibrotifo,  Virxouver  •  Bcrmud.i 


¥ 


or  the  tnivdcr,  tinic  ;nicl  space 
arc  tonus  of  art.  And  here  is  the  essential 
instrument  tor  those  who  wisii  to  master 
these  arts.  Desii^ned  tor  l.oiiis  Wiiiton  by 
Gac  Aiiienti,  this  miijtipie-tunetion  wristwatch 
gives  the  traveler  the  impression  ot  heini:  in 
;ill  places  and  times  at  once. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAIK  IKR  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONOft  EN  iaS4 


r  3,  It  began  in  the 
imagination  of  Beverly 


Hills  fragrance  creator, 
Fred  Hayman.  It  grew 
into  a  phenomenon  at 
273  North  Rodeo  Drive. 

There,  some  of  the 
world's  most  exciting 
women  discovered  273. 
Wealthy.  Elegant.  Wildly 
seductive. 

273.  Exclusively  at 
Fred  Hayman  Beverly 
Hills,  273  North  Rodeo 
Drive,  and  select  stores 
nationally.  Or  call 


Once  again,  Fred  Hayman 
\     creates  a  legend. 
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Novsc  or  r»»nion  3  xeuat  of 


e  1990  Frfd  Hayman  I 
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Even  In  France, 
Christofle  Sterling  Stands  Alone 


NCmmbFlB:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY HILLS.CHICAGO,  DALLAS  ATLORETTA  BLUM 
SERGOOftf  Gi>^MAN  •  NBMAN  MAKCUS 


ff-^t^  %^t^;ar<atoasrtft.j»:;>« 


Important  Russian 
Works  of  Art 


Auction  to  be  held  Thursday,  April  19, 1990  in  our 
galleries  at  502  i^ark  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Viewing  is  April  13  through  April  18.  For  further 
information  cnt^ci  Marie  E.  Betteley  at  212/54f)-1146. 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 


The  'Bonbon 
g(»ld-m<)ii))i< 
fitted  case,  !'■ 
his  wife.  Bar. 


•■tant  guillochc  enamelled  and 
y  Karl  Fabcrge,  in  original 
i'      iiilcr      rdinandi)vich  Keith  to 
.:iov,i   fl  ()fegg:5in.  (12.7  cm.) 
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Link-up  with  Hermes. 
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HERMES 

PARIS 
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From  lop  iH  hoiiom:  "/)«• 
Ihvux  "  charm  hnnfirt  in  fiuM 
ami  lav<iiur.  $  lOjrtO.  'Fluisf 
hr»n-lfi.  MM.  IN  ^'..W.  $//.7V.5. 
"il'Hslrffs" hnirrlrl.  (iM,  in 
solid siher.  $/..)J.>.  ~ ■Ifci'/iir*/" 
hravflvi,  I'M,  in  fiold  anil 
sill  ft.  $  1. 750.  "Qualrv  %aison»  " 
braveli'i,  in  ihrvv  ("olih. 
SH.'J'l.'i.  "donlivn" hrnn'Ifl  in 
platinum  anil  fiold.  $11,125. 


Ai'ailable  exclusively  at  I' 
Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  I)ri- 
Boston.  The  Heritage  o-.  '■ 
Chicago.  The  Herme^  H 
Opening  this  spring.  H. 


■■■<-■!;-      ii-tilund  i'ark  Village. 
■  li/Th.-Rnv'  ii,,.    ;,,„ 
j>,  I'hc  Pp'^' 
,ew  York.  11  £a> 
Palm  Beach.  Worth  .4v -nue. 


San  Kranrifico. -One  I  nion  .Square 
^hopping  Center.  Bou/if/um  du  Mnndr  d'Hrrmf^ 

:   k  Baltimore.  Nan  Ihiokin. 

Manhawiel.  The  Americana. 

New  York.  Uarneve  New  Y Ork. 

... ,(-  r/-urjr  loyou  or  mil  (8(XI)  441-44HH.  exi.  204. 


I'alo  Alto.  I.  Mapnin. 
Philadelphia.  Nan  DiiRkin. 
.Seallle.  I.  Magnin. 

■Short  HilU,  N.J..  Harney*  New  York. 
Toronto,  Hazellon  I.ane8. 


Ii-i  a  world  of  change,  certain  things  endure. 


MIKIMOTO 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTLRED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 

NEW  YORK- Fifth  Avenue  212  S8*vri  53  Outside  NY  S4ale  Call  l-«10-l31-4X¥i 
TOKYO •  Cin/a 03-53M611  PARIS- PUceVen<k>mel-42MJ33S5 
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APRIL  1990 


The  normally  silent 
muses  of  the  choreographer 
Balonchine  have  their  say 
in  a  television  documentary. 
Right:  Mary  Ellen  Moylan 
in  1942. 


30  CZECH  IT  OUT 
A  Prague  photogtaphcr  mnks 

33  DON'T  TOUCH 
A  food  museum  xvhcts  the  appetite 

36  AIMEZ-VOUS  BRAHMS? 
Songs  to  Sivoon  by 

36NIGHTLlFt 
How  hip  can  Pansw.' 


11  PARANOIA 
Pviiclion's  Inesi  n(tt'i' 
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Dance  on  Air 

George  Balanchine  has  been  dead  tor 
seven  years  now,  and  the  business  ot 
caraU\i4in^  his  achievement  yoes  on. 
What  did  he  do?  It  dance  is  ditierent 
because  he  lived,  how  is  it  ditterenr.' 

One  j^ood  answer  will  be  ^iven  oii 
March  30,  when  Dancmf^  jor  Mr.  H,  .i 
diKumenrarv  him  by  Anne  Belie  and 
Pebor.ili  Pickson,  is  aired  on  PBS.  First 
shown  at  the  New 
Yi>rk  Film  Festival  last 
tall,  this  ninety-min- 
ute  tilm  consists  ot  in- 
ter\iews  with  six  ot 
Balanchme's  balleri- 
nas—  Mary  Ellen 
Moylan,  Maria  Tall- 
chiet,  Melissa  Hay- 
den,  Alleur.!  Kent, 
Merrill  Ashley,  and 
n.irci  Kistler — inter- 
cut with  toiUape  from 
the    1940s  up  to   the 


1980s.  Watching  the  him,  ymi  can  see 
right  in  tront  o\  vou,  as  in  time-l.ipse 
phiUography,  the  develi^pment  ot  the 
Balaiichine  style.  People  sometimes  s.u 
that  it  w.i.s  .1  certain  kind  ot  l\>dv.  But  it 
wasn't.  As  Melissa  Hayden  points  out 
in  her  interview,  "It's  a  K>ok — ot  mo\  e- 
luent."  The  nunement  is  tresh,  n.itu- 
ral,  e\en  c^>mtortable-lookini:.  like 
walkini:.  At  the  same  time,  it  in\oKe> 
teat>  of  speed  .ind  precision. 

Harly  on,  we  see  a  clip  ot  StTCTUuie, 
the  tirst  b.illet  Balanchine  made  in 
America.  The  dancers  are  lined  up 
trontally,  humbly,  looking  a  bit  si.|u.it, 
like  the  beginners  on  whom  Balan- 
chine made  this  work.  Soon  the 
streamlining  begins.  In  the  next  archi- 
val clip  we  see  Marv  Fllen  Mmlan — 
"the  first  great  Balanchine  dancer," 
says  Tallchiet — picking  her  wav 
through  the  dance  ot  the  J^ugar  Plum 
Fairv  with  a  newly  delicate,  def.uted 
look.  Then  comes  a  wonder:  a  1947 
tilm  ot  Tanaquil  LeClercq,  the  first  real 
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It  is  said  that  fine  art  rewards  the  senses  and  moves  the 
soul.  The  beauty  and  power  of  the  1990  Jaguar  XJ6 
will  surely  do  both.  And  at  $39,700*,  it  v.'ill  reward  yet 
another  sense.  Your  sense  of  value. 

With  beauty  of  form  and  motion,  the  XJ6  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  a  company  with  a  fifty- 
year  history  of  building  one  classic  automobile  after 


?v^  ■V->T-;j..^:r 


another.  Its  sleek  lines,  wide  powerful  stance  and  el 
gantly  sculpted  grille  are  uniquely  Jaguar. 

Inside,  the  XJ6  entices  you  with  seating  faced 
hand-tailored,   supple  leather   The  luster  of  figur 
walnut -carefully    selected    and    fitted    by    Jagu 
artisans -adds  a  warm  glow  to  the  luxurious  intcri( 
Convenient  appointments  abound,  including  automa' 
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■Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price,  excluding  dealer  preparation,  transportation,  license  and  taxes  Actual  retail 


late  control,  cruise  control,  power-adjustable  front 
ing  and  an  80-watt  stereo  entertainment  system. 
Vbu'll  find  the  XJ6  is  also  quite  adept  in  the  per- 
ling  arts  as  well.  For  1990,  a  larger,  4-1  iter  engine 
luces  an  impressive  223  horsepower  and  278  lbs.  ft. 
Drque.  To  handle  that  extra  power,  the  engine  is 
'd  to  a  new  four-speed,  electronically  conti  oiled. 


A     C     H 


iN     E 


automatic  transmission  that  features  a  "sport"  shift 
mode  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  engines  high- 
performance  capabilities. 

We  suggest  you  test  those  capabilities  for  yourself. 
For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-4- JAGUAR.  At  $39,700,  we  think  you'll  find  the 
XJ6  is  a  work  of  art  that  will  truly  move  you. 


"^^•^     JAGUAR 
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ballerina  produced  hy  Balanchine's 
School  of  American  Bailer.  Tall  and  skin- 
ny, with  her  hair  ribbon  flopping,  she  plies 
her  way  downstage  in  perfect  gargouilludes, 
shaking  her  legs  out  like  some  heavenly 
laundry.  From  here,  it  is  not  far  stylistical- 
ly to  the  footage  of  Darci  Kistler,  today's 
Balanchine  ballerina,  in  the  Scht)oI  ot 
American  Ballet's  1980  spring  recital.  A 
teenage  Swan  Queen,  she  tears  onstage 
with  her  breastbone  high,  her  shiny  face  to 
the  light,  and  plunges  into  arabesque  with 
no  more  thought  of  difficulty  than  a  rabbit 


preparation;  Tallchief  in  Firebird,  gliding 
through  a  dark  world,  inhumanly  beauti- 
ful; Merrill  Ashley  in  BallodcllaRcgina,  the 
apotheosis  of  hopping.  This  is  the  most 
glorious  segment,  from  the  happiest  dance 
ever  made.  — Joan  Acocella 

A  Poet  of  Prague 

Josef  Sudek,  known  in  Czechoslovakia  as 
"The  Harmonizer,"  lived  a  life  of  quiet 
paradox.  "Hurry  slowly!"  was  the  advice 
he  gave  other  photographers;  he  himself 


jumping  down  a  hole.  What  Balanchine 
produced  was  a  clean,  sweet  look,  with  no 
dramatics,  or  just  the  fundamental  drama 
of  energy  schooled  by  art.  It  was  the  least 
stagy  dancing  ever  put  onstage. 

Dancing  for  Mr.  B  also  addresses  person- 
al matters.  The  ballerinas  sit  in  their  living 
rooms,  with  their  earrings  on,  and  try  to 
explain  why  they  became  dancers,  what  it 
was  like  to  work  for  this  courteous  but 
inscrutable  man — what  it  was  like,  in 
Tallchiefs  case,  to  be  married  to  him.  As 
they  speak  of  his  death,  the  tears  begin 
flowing  (too  copiously  for  the  film's  good). 
Meanwhile,  in  the  clips  you  can  see  that  in 
a  sense  he  married  all  of  them,  and  happi- 
ly: Allegra  Kent  in  Agon,  her  pi  ish  thighs 
threshing  tb  •  air-  M'li-sa  Hayden  in  Stars 
and  Stripes,  1 1  ilously,  w  ir'i  no 


worked  so  slowly  that  his  models  drifted  off 
the  scene  and  left  his  landscapes  unpeo- 
pled. His  tender,  soft-focus,  pictorialist 
vision  brought  him  commercial  and  art- 
istic success  long  after  a  sharper,  tougher, 
more  experimental  modernism  had  dis- 
credited pictorialism  in  photography.  De- 
spite fhrting  off  and  on  with  modernism 
and  surrealism,  he  maintained  a  private, 
turn-of-the-century  vision  until  his  death, 
in  1976.  Over  200  prints,  many  from 
Sudek's  estate  and  most  never  before 
exhibited  in  the  West,  are  on  view  in  a 
show  called  "Josef  Sudek,  Poet  of  Prague: 
Photographs  191  1-1976,"  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art  through  May  6.  The 
exhibition  will  travel  across  the  country. 
Sudek  lost  an  arm  in  World  War  I — he 
liked  to  say  it  would  have  been  worse  to 


lose  his  head — but  lugged  a  large  camera 
and  tripod  around  Prague  year  after  year. 
Like  some  hermit  living  for  photography 
alone,  he  did  not  marry  and  stayed  close  to 
home,  never  leaving  Czechoslovakia  after 
1 926.  During  World  War  II  when  he  could 
not  photograph  on  the  street,  he  framed 
the  view  through  his  studio  window  into 
the  garden,  creating  an  unsullied  idyll 
while  Europe  went  up  in  flames.  His  mas- 
terly prints,  which  should  be  seen  in  the 
original,  are  filled  with  an  uncanny  sense 
of  the  blessings  of  stillness  and  light:  sun- 
light slanting  into  the 
churches  of  Prague, 
landscapes  washed  by 
fog,  magical  gardens 
that  wait  for  a  human 
presence  to  wake 
them,  labyrinths  of 
crushed  paper,  or  com- 
monplace objects 
piled  on  his  studio  ta- 
ble. Although  he  ig- 
nc:)red  Socialist  Real- 
ism and  was  criticized 
for  his  "formalism,"  in 

Is  it  real? 

Sudek's  camera  catches 

an  unearthly  image. 

1961  he  was  awarded 
the  title  "Artist  of 
Merit"  by  the  Czechs. 
We  have  only  be- 
>  gun  to  realize  how 
§  strong  the  experimen- 
S  tal  impulse  was  among 
5  modernist  Czech  pho- 
z  tographers,  and  this 
show  reveals  a  surreal- 
ist side  of  Sudek.  But  Sudek  confounds 
expectations  more  by  his  haunting  lyri- 
cism than  by  his  daring;  his  work  amounts 
to  a  prolonged  meditation  on  beauties  we 
habitually  ignore.  — Vicki  Goldberg 


Alimentary, 


My  Dear 


Five  years  agt)  Nestle  opened  a  museum  of 
food  in  a  severe,  neoclassical  building  in 
the  elegant  town  of  Vevey,  a  few  kilomet- 
ers from  Montreux,  Switzerland.  It  makes 
for  a  delightful  day's  visit.  Even  if  the 
mammoth  food  conglomerate  meant  to 
burnish  its  corporate  image,  there  is  noth- 
ing corporate  about  the  museum.  Indeeil, 
the  tone  of  the  exhibits  is  almost  socialis- 
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I  WAGER 
that  popinjay 
Napoleon  has  nothing 
half  so  fine. 
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The  history  of  food  is  served  up  in  Switzerland. 

tic,  with  their  careful  attention  to  the 
Third  World  (where  in  past  years  Nestle's 
practices  in  marketing  infant  formula  have 
led  to  a  controversial  reputation)  and  to 
the  tood  eaten  by  all  classes. 

The  museimi  is  tun  and  instructive 
without  being  cloying  or  dreary.  If  lotiking 
at  models  oi  Philippine  straw-roofed  rice- 
paddy  huts  or  Turkish  cotfee  houses  fails  to 
entertain,  you  can  sit  at  a  computer  and 
figure  out  your  ideal  diet  and  weight,  or  dip 
strips  of  litmus  paper  in  \'arious  solutii)ns 
and  determine  what  you  are  smelling,  or 
play  a  ct)mputer  game  in  which  you  try  to 
guess  the  particular  flavoring  ingredient  in 
a  (gtx)d)  butter  cookie. 

The  second  floor  intri)duces  the  history 
of  food  in  Europe,  by  showing,  for  exam- 
ple, place  settings  from  different  centuries, 
in  fr(,)nt  of  period  pamtings  and  accom|\in- 
ied  by  music  of  the  era.  Reci)rdings  o\  six 
famous  Italian  and  French  chefs,  from 
Scappi  tt)  Escofher,  comment  on  a  modern 
Erench  menu.  Scappi,  the  Italian  court 
chef  who  flourished  in  the  late  1 500s, 
makes  deprecating  remarks  in  French  with 
a  heavy  Italian  accent  (the  recordings  are 
in  French;  English  translations  are  av.uh 
able).  Menon,  the  eighteenth-century 
chef  whose  methods  anticipate  nou\elle 
cuisine,  is  similarly  despairing  ("Quelle 
maisim!"  he  moans). 

Along  with  the  expected  emphasis  on 
methods  oi  processing  milk  are  surprising 
emphases,  such  as  one  on  food  fraud.s: 
there  are  exhibits  of  dangerous  ingredients 
and  misleading  labels,  with  stillfuH  h< 
ties  of  hundred-yea.r  '  '^  -  ■■''  '-^  '  '•■' 
ner  is  devoted  to    '  ' 

nearby  compute i  ;^-  V-**-'  ^'■' 


feed  <i  tamiK  in  1*^^10  on  a  worker's 
sahirv);  another,  tothedaiK  li\es  of 
various  factory  workers  at  the  turn  of  the 
centurv.  And  there  are  whiiuMe.il  Libels 
<\nd  implements  scattered  evervuhere. 
The  museum  is  a  mecca  for  those  \\\\o  care 
aK)ut  what  theve<it,  .indagreat  place  even 
for  those  who  hardlv  give  it  .i  second 
tl-n)ught.  (.A/inienfcniian,  Rue  dii  l^man  I. 
CH-/<SOO  V'eiv\;  p/i.me:  021  924  4111: 
o|)L')i  TncsiLiy  u>  SmuLiy,  lOiCO-nann  and 
2:00-5:00.)  — Cinhy  Kummer 

A  Midas  Touch 

The  pursuit  ot  the  perfect  lobster  tail,  the 
archetypal  giant  clam,  ,ind  the  ideal  avo- 
cado is  the  metier  of  great  chefs,  but  it 
takes  a  master  goldsmith  like  C^ornelia 
Roethel  to  render  them  stylishly  immor- 
tal. Inspired  by  nature  and  appetite,  the 
European-trained  jeweler  has  spent  the 
past  three  years  transforming  shapes  from 
the  sea  and  the  herb  garden  into  a  ct)llec- 
tion  of  remarkably  versatile  sterling-silver 
tabletop  accessories  .ind  serving  vessels 
that  are  a  feast  for  the  eye.  Best  of  all,  the 
pieces'  gleaming  elegance  complements 
\  irtually  any  decorating  aesthetic. 

C'ast  directly  from  the  real  thing  are 
imaginative  serving  dishes  such  as  a  gently 
curving  K)bster-tail  bowl  ($450)  tor  sauces 
or  cold  summer  si)ups,  a  giant  clam  shell 
($275)  to  heap  with  salad,  and  avocado- 
shaped  bowls  ($  WS)  that  might  hold  nuts. 
Small  mussel-shell  dishes  ($70)  offer  many 
pt>ssibilifies  (ti>r  butter  pats,  as  saltcellars 


^ 


Jewelry  thot 
defies  the  genre:  Roethei's 
necklace  looks  alive. 


or  hnger  bowls)  but  are  most  etfecti\  e  used 
in  multiples  as  cavi.ir  scr\ers  sparkling 
against  a  bed  ot  shaved  ice.  Roethel  is  best- 
known  tor  nontussy  custom-m.ide  gold 
jewelry  (including an  intnguingcollection 
created  from  the  designs  oi  Vassily  Kan- 
dinsky),  and  her  work  was  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art's  "Ciold"  ex- 
hibition of  1973.  When  the  jeweler's  eye 
meets  parsley,  of  all  things,  leafy  toli.igt 
and  fragile  stalks  are  replic.ifed  to  pertec- 
tum  in  siKer  (or  tuentv-tour-karat  gold- 
plated)  stems  that  become  zany  swi::le 
sticks,  hair  ornaments,  or  pi. ice-card  hold- 
ers ($65).  To  \ieu  ,  call  the  jeweler's  New 
York  C:ity  .studio  (212-S(W- ^(^46).  Who 
knows  what  might  emerge  next  it  Roethel 
decides  to  eat  her  \  eggies.  ./i>ni  .Miller 


APRIL  iwo 


A  Lost  Mozart? 

Years  ago  an  agei.1  It. ill. in  lu.uijiiis  g.i\e  .i 
ti>ken  of  gratitude  to  his  f.imily  doctor  .i 
sin. ill  p.nnimg,  .iboiit  ten  by 
lourteen  iiu  hes,  ol  .i  voting  bov. 
I  he  child's  n.iine  w.is  lo>i.  but 
the  iihiKiuis  h,id  .ilw.i\s  he.ird 
him  described  .is  il  inioicuio 
(he  little  miisK  i.in.  IV.  (  ii.in 
li.nu  o  (.  .i\  K  I  hioli  u.is  h, Hinted 
b\  the  Nweel .  s.id  t.ii  e,  .iiul  in 
lime,  i>ui  >>t  the  blue,  llu'  ide.i 
V  .line  \o  him  th.il  ihis  mmht  be 

Mo.MlI. 

,\s  he  >-liidu\l  e\  ei\  .u.iil.ible 
Muine,  luool  Mv):.irt's  phvsK.il 
|H\  iili.iMties  struck  the  doiior. 
Me  \\,is  known  to  h,i\e  been 
uui'pu  .ind  to  h.i\e  h.id  .i 
delormed  lelt  e.ir.  The  bov  in 
his  picture  h.is  the  pnitriiding 
e\eb,illsol  myopia,  with  the.ib- 
stracted,  dre.imv  look  th.if  often 
accomp.inies   it.    The   letr   ••  ir, 

The  look  of  genius:  a  portrait  of  W   .ort, 
aged  nine,  surfaces  in  Italy. 
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which  should  he  visible,  is  hidden,  though 
an  X  ray  revealed  an  ear,  painted  out,  dif- 
fering from  the  other  in  its  lacking  a  full 
lobe.  A  malformed  ear  can  be  associated 
with  a  defective  kidney  and  eventually 
with  kidney  disease.  Mozart's  death  re- 
mains mysterious,  hut  a  uremic  coma  as  a 
result  of  nephritis  is  one  of  the  more 
acceptable  explanations. 

Few  portraits  of  Mozart  at  any  age  are 
more  than  rather  wooden  idealizations. 
The  doctor's  painting  differs  from  these; 
two  with  which  it  has  much  in  common — 
the  features,  the  myopic  gaze,  the  taint 
smile,  the  hidden  ear — are  the  portrait  of 
Mozart  at  fourteen  by  Saverio  Delia  Rosa 
and  the  unfinished  portrait  by  the  compos- 
er's brother-in-law,  both  of  which  seem  to 
be  speaking  likenesses. 

While  he  doubted  that  the  boyhood 
portrait,  now  in  Salzburg  and  allegedly 
painted  by  Johann  Zoffany,  is  anything  but 
a  studio  copy  of  his  own  painting.  Dr.  Ca- 
vicchioli  discovered  that  Mozart  must  in- 
deed have  sat  to  Zoffany,  in  London,  for 
on  July  9,  1 765,  the  painter  noted  that  he 
was  "visited  by  Leopold  Mozart."  Why, 
except  to  commission  a  portrait  of  his  son? 
The  Mozarts  had  arrived  on  April  23  and 
were  about  to  leave  on  July  24  after  a  series 
of  concerts  announced  as  "the  greatest 
miracle  of  which  Europe  and  all  of  human- 
ity can  boast" — hype  for  once  failing  to 
outstrip  the  truth.  There  was  just  time  to 
make  a  quick,  small  painting  that  the 
Mozarts  could  carry  with  them. 

It  might  well  have  been  taken  to  Italy  in 
1769  when  Mozart  made  his  first  concert 
tour  there.  The  gift  of  a  portrait  was  a  com- 


mon gesture  of  regard,  and  Mozart  may 
have  given  the  painting  to  one  of  his  noble 
patrons  in  Rome  or  Milan.  It  could  later 
have  made  its  way  into  the  family  of  the 
marquis  who  presented  it  to  the  doctor. 

His  detailed  account  of  his  exhaustive 
study  and  inquiry,  published  in  Italy  in 
1986,  cannot  prove  anything,  yet  it  leaves 
little  doubt  that  this  boy  is  Mozart  at  nine 
and  a  half.  "Intelligent,  vivacious,  adora- 
ble," a  grandee  oi  the  Viennese  court 
called  him;  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  child 
in  this  painting.  — Eve  Anchincloss 

Hard  Traveler 

Whenever  there  has  been  an  uphill  social 
battle  to  fight — be  it  on  behalf  of  labor 
unions,  civil-rights  advocates,  peacemon- 
gers,  antinuclear  activists,  or  the  home- 
less— chances  are  that  Pete  Seeger,  armed 
with  his  trusty  five-string  banjo  (embla- 
zoned with  the  credo  "This  machine  sur- 
rounds hate  and  forces  it  to  surrender"), 
has  been  present  to  lend  a  strong,  brave 
voice.  Such  a  night  was  June  8,  1963, 
when  Seeger  performed  at  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall  in  a  concert  recorded  by 
Columbia  Records  that  has  just  been  made 
available  for  the  first  time  in  a  double- 
compact-disc  set.  We  Shall  Overcome:  The 
Complete  Carnegie  Hall  Concert. 

As  the  title  suggests,  there  are  numerous 
songs  spreading  the  word  of  the  civil-rights 
movement  during  this  two-hour,  forty- 
song  performance,  rousing  sing-along  ver- 
sions of  "Keep  Your  Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  "1 
Ain't  Scared  of  Your  Jail,"  and  "If  You 
Miss  Me  at  the  Back  of  the  Bus."  But  there 
are  also  carefree  southern 
banjo  favorites,  such  as 
"Cripple  Creek"  and  "Old 
Joe  Clark";  ground-break- 
ing new  folk  songs  by  the 
then  emerging  writers  Bob 
Dylan  and  Tom  Paxton 
(represented  here  by,  re- 
spectively, "A  Hard  Rain's 
A-Gonna  Fall"  and  "What 
Did  You  Learn  in  School 
Today?");  decades-old  anti- 
war songs  from  Japan,  Po- 
land, and  Spain;  and  non- 
sense children's  tunes  like 
Guthrie's  "Mail  Myself  to 
You" — in  other  words,  just 
the  sort  of  holistic,  pan-cul- 
■g^2j  tural  approach  to  his  art  that 
^B^Hj      has  helped  make  Seeger  Amer- 

^|H^     Folk-music  legend:  an  album  by 
Seeger  raises  our  consciousness. 


A  Champion  for  Brahms 

The  Brahms  song  cycle  Die  Schone  Magelone, 
op.  33,  suffers,  it  is  true,  from  comparison 
with  the  greatest  of  Schubert.  Consisting  of 
fifteen  arty  "romances"  extracted  from  a  no- 
vella about  a  wandering  knight  and  the  two 
princesses— one  Christian,  one  Saracen — who 
love  him,  it  lacks  a  sense  of  inevitability,  of 
closure.  Still,  the  lyrics  are  evocative;  the  pi- 
ano part  conjures  moods  in  an  aptly  brocaded 
style:  thickly  layered,  a  little  stiff,  with  dense 
pinpoints  of  brilliance.  If  without  the  context 
of  the  story  it  is  possible  to  fuse  the  numbers 
into  a  meaningful  sequence,  the  German  bari- 
tone Andreas  Schmidt  does  not  show  how, 
but,  with  Jorg  Demus  at  the  keyboard,  he  dis- 
plays the  attractive  material  in  handsome 
sounds  with  fine  poetic  inspiration  (Deutsche 
Grammophon). — Matthew  GurewHsch 


ica's  preeminent  folksinger.  At  one  point, 
the  audience  applauds  the  beginnmg  oi  a 
song  it  recognizes,  and  Seeger  immediately 
stops  playing  and  admonishes,  "Let  me  get 
the  song  out!"  It  is  at  instants  like  this, 
when  Seeger  makes  clear  his  desire  to  be 
the  conduit  and  not  the  conductor,  that 
one  begins  to  understand  his  greatness. 

—Billy  Akman 

Radical  Cmc  Again 

In  Paris  the  old  Place  de  la  Bastille  of  work- 
men's bars  is  now  attracting  a  sleeker 
crowd.  What  with  the  recent  opening  of 
art  galleries  and  a  new  opera  house,  it  is  a 
prime  spot  for  a  chic  nightclub. 

The  C^hina  Club,  at  50  Rue  de  Charen- 
ton,  fits  the  bill.  It  is  what  a  Shanghai 
salon  might  have  looked  like  during  the 
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it  takes  as  long  to  build  a  Rolls- 
Royce  motor  car  today  as  it  did 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

But  then  handcraftsmanship  is 
a  caring,  patient  process  that  cannot 
be  hurried. 

And  today,  still,  this  nearly  lost 
art  form  is  the  pivotal  difference 
between  Rolls-Royce  motor  cars 
and  all  others  -creating  automobiles 
so  superbly  engineered,  so  exqui- 
sitely finished,  they  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  most  demanding 
owners  in  the  world. 

Boiiduig  In  A 

New  Perspective. 
Over  half  of  all  Rolls-Royce  motor 
cars  built  since  1904  are  still  gliding 
ilong  the  road. 

Others  are  in  prized  collections 
"and  museums. 

Some  are  in  collections  of 
owners  who  simply  haven't  been 
able  to  part  with  their  first  Rolls- 
Royce  motor  car.  Or  their  second. 
Or  third. 

And  some  owners  have  become 
so  attached  to  their  Rolls-Royce 
motor  cars  that,  much  like  family 
heirlooms,  they  have  been  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Legends  Are  Made  Of  This. 

One  of  the  first  Rolls-Royce  motor 
cars  ever  built,  the  1907  Rolls- 
Rovce  Silver  Ghost ,  is  still  going 


strong  after  three-quarters  of  a 
century  and  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion miles. 

Even  now  y(ni  can  test  the 
extraordinary  smoothness  of  the 
Silver  Ghost's  engine  by  balancing 
a  coin  on  the  radiator.  Just  as  Sir 
Frederick  Henry  Royce  first  did  all 
those  years  ago. 

Today,  Rolls-Royce  motor  car 
engines,  while  being  technologically 
current  and  computer  precivse, 
continue  to  be  painstakingly  assem- 
bled by  hand.  As  they  were  then. 

And  their  renown  for  power, 
smoothness  and  silence  continues 
to  grow. 

Simply  Tlie  Best  Motor  (^.ar 
In  The  World. 

The  Rolls-Royce  motor  car  has,  you 
might  say,  been  in  development 
for  85  years.  A  gradual,  systematic 
evolution  with  every  improvement 
thoroughly  researched,  tested  and 
perfected  before  acceptance. 

A  process  that  has  led  to  the 
fabled  Rolls-Royce  ride,  now  further 
enhanced  through  a  remarkable 
new  electronic  suspension  system* 
that,  automatically  and  instanta- 
neously, adjusts  to  meet  changing 
road  surfaces  and  drixing conditions. 


\  load-leveling  system  so  finely 
tuned  that  it  even  compensates  for 
the  gradual  emptying  of  the  fuel 
tank. 

A  radiator  grille  so  intricately 
handcrafted  that  only  ten  men  in 
the  world  are  qualified  to  build  one. 

Aesthetic  refinements  such  as 
rare  woods  from  around  the  world. 
hand -cut  and  perfectly  matched 
to  create  \'eneers  no  two  motorcars 
will  exer  share. 

And  in  1990,  a  culmination  of 
refinements  long  in  dexelopment 
and  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify a  visit  to  an  authorized  dealer. 
To  arrange  for  an  appointment, 
or  to  receive  RolLs-Rovce  literature, 
simply  call  1-800-851-8576. 

Owning  One  Will  Not  .Make 
You  .\  Different  lVrM)ii.  \\:t  You 

Won't  Be  Tiie  Same.  Kitlier. 
Every  motor  car  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  others  in  its  class. 
E.xcept  one.  The  Rolls-Royce  motor 
car.  It  defines  its  own  class. 

Which  gi\es  an  owner  the  sin- 
gular distinction  of  attaining  a  goal 
all  but  abandoned  in  todays       | j 
homogenized  soeiety. 

Indix  idualit\. 

And  how  can  one  ever 
be  the  same  after  that? 


^ailge  and  rMMorgillc  ar«  rvgrstere 


H7e'ke    not    the    best 
because    we'ke    the    oldest. 


R.MS      ACiUITANlA,  SUNDAY,  JULV    13,    1919 
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W  E  •  H E     THE     OLDEST     BECAUSE 
WE'RE     THE      BEST. 


For  more  information  on  Cunard  sailings  to 

Europe,  The  Caribbean,  Alaska,  The  Orient,  South  Pacific,  and  around  the  world 

call  your  travel  agent.  Or,  for  a  free  brochure  or  $8,95  videotape 

depicting  life  aboard  one  of  our  top  rated  ships,  call  1-800-221-8200, 
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Neo-hip  through  a  haze 

of  Gouloises:  Paris's  China  Club. 

British  occupation  of  China.  You  enter  a 
long,  high-ceilinged  room  with  fluted  pil- 
lars, low  leather  sofas,  and  a  hlack-and- 
white  checkerboard  tile  floor.  Everything 
is  bathed  in  a  rose  glow  that  seems  to  ema- 
nate from  the  maroon-lacquered  walls  and 
floor-to-ceiling  red  velvet  drapes.  The  bar 
is  enormous  (fifty  feet  long)  and  the  art 
deco  details  convincing,  while  the  wait- 
resses in  Mao  jackets  suggest  how  even 
Chinese  revolutionary  history  has  been 
bent  to  the  dictatorship  of  style.  American 
big-band  music  rolls  out  of  the  sound  sys- 
tem— Cab  Calloway,  Benny  Goodman, 
the  Dorseys — just  the  right  accompani- 
ment for  customers  gesticulating  through  a 
fog  of  Gauloises  smoke. 


Upstairs  in  the  club's  wood-paneled 
library,  amid  chess  games  and  more  cush- 
iony, squeaky-leather  furniture,  patrons 
trade  furtive  glances  and  browse  through 
Chateaubriand,  or  perhaps  Paris  Match. 
Very  faded  Empire. 

"We  had  the  name  before  we  had  the 
location  or  the  design,"  says  Charlotte 
Testu,  one  of  the  club's  three  young  own- 
ers, over  spring  rolls  in  her  establishment's 
vest-pocket-size  restaurant.  "The  China 
Club  became  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  of 
our  ideas."  Like  the  swing  music?  "I  call  it 
tropical  jazz,"  says  the  partner  Walter  Sti- 
rati,  whose  ideas  apparently  included  a 
steamy,  jitterbugging  Asia  where  clarinets 
mingled  with  kimonos.  "Sometimes  we 
throw  in  tapes  made  by  Prince  Sihanouk," 
he  adds,  referring  to  the  former  Cambod- 
ian regent,  who,  according  to  Stirati,  now 
blows  sax  and  cuts  records. 

Ah,  the  French  .  .  .         — Edward  Ball 


A  Bourbon  That 
Scotches  Itself 

In  the  current  worldwide  blind-tasting 
frenzy.  Maker's  Mark  bourbon  is  winning 
against  aged  single-malt  scotches,  and  the 
resulting  demand  has  got  out  of  hand.  It 
will  remain  that  way  because  the  distiller's 
president,  Bill  Samuels,  Jr.,  refuses  to 
accommodate  the  market  by  enlarging  his 
facility.  Japan,  for  instance,  managed  to 
run  through  its  annual  allotment  in  seven 
months,  and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  for 
retailers  in  this  country. 

Maker's  Mark  is  the  smallest  (legal)  dis- 


tiller in  North  America,  and,  according  to 
Samuels,  Maker's  Mark  is  also  the  only 
bourbon  made  without  rye  in  the  grain 
mix.  His  father  decided  that  bread  made 
with  rye  had  a  hard  taste,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence rye  was  replaced  in  the  whisky 
mash  with  winter  wheat.  (As  with  all 
bourbon,  corn  is  the  principal  grain.) 

Maker's  Mark  whisky  has  other  differ- 
ences that  are  possible  because  o(  the  low 


This  rare  and  little-known  bourbon  goes  down  like 
pure  silk.  But  try  finding  it! 

level  of  production.  Iron-free  limestone 
water  comes  from  a  local  spring.  "It  should 
come  from  the  same  land  on  which  the 
grain  is  grown,"  says  Samuels.  The  staves 
for  the  aging  barrels  are  air-dried  one  year 
and  then  custom-charred  to  produce  his 
desired  caramelization  of  the  sugars  in  the 
oak  and  accent  the  character  of  the  tan- 
nin. The  result  is  a  superior  bourbon. 


wOUriUvf  KtO  L   The  International  Mail-Order  Gourmet  is  a  coffee-table  reference  book 
for  ordering,  or  just  plain  identifying,  over  100  gourmet  "essentials."  Basics,  such  as  pasta,  herbs,  and 
spices,  and  the  more  exotic  delicacies,  such  as  Taleggio  cheese,  orange-flower  water,  and  angulas 
("spaghetti-size"  baby  eels),  are  defined,  put  in  historical-gostronomical  context,  and  referenced 
with  a  present-day  source  and  price.  The  authors,  Jamie  Harrison  and  Shelley  Boris,  are  not  shy  about 
making  recommendations,  which  are  quite  useful  when  you  are  ordering  truffles  at  $40  per  ounce, 
(rfie  International  Mail-Order  Gourmet  may  be  purchased  for  $12.95  from 
Running  Press;  call  1-800-428-1111.)  —Lisa  Wogan 
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Today,  many  of  the  large  hourbon  dis- 
tillers design  ads  that  evoke  folksy,  hand- 
tended  origins:  coopers,  draft  horses,  and 
the  like.  "That  is  nonsense,"  growls  Sam- 
uels. "They  are  making  several  hundred 
barrels  a  day,  using  municipal  water,  and 
there  is  nothing  artisanal  about  it." 

Maker's  Mark  is  made  at  Burk's  Mill,  in 
Loretto,  Kentucky,  which  during  its  pre- 
vious ownership  made  a  forgettable  prod- 
uct called  Old  Happy  Hollow.  Purchased 
and  restored  by  the  Samuels  family,  the 
distillery  is  now  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. Sitting  there.  Bill  Samuels,  Jr., 
answers  his  phone  calls  personally,  jawing 
on  about  forebears  like  Daniel  Boone  and 
Jesse  James.  "Bill  puts  on  the  gosh-almigh- 
ty-hayseed  act,"  says  the  food  critic  An- 
thony Dias  Blue,  "but  he  is  deceivingly 
self-effacing.  He's  one  of  the  smartest  guys 
in  the  business."  And  tiny  amounts  of  his 
Maker's  Mark  bourbon  trickle  into  thirty 
countries,  and  across  the  states. 

— David  E.  Outerbridge 
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THOMAS  PYNCHON 


TheQreat 
American  Novel 

What  book  tours  are  to  lesser  writers, 
rumors  are  to  Thomas  Pynchon.  In  the 
seventeen  year,  ince  Gruijity's  Rai  '^ow 
became  Amcrir      '  . 's  most  imp!;. u. 

ble  best-seller,  I  has  remained  all 

but  invisible,  his  inducing  a  shad- 


owy skein  of  conjc 


Hcd  by  mari- 


juana or  absconded  to  Mexico,  at  work  on 
a  book  about  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  or, 
poor  tella,  all  tapped  out.  His  magnificent 
novel  Vineland  (Little,  Brown;  $19.95) 
puts  such  sad  speculations  to  bed.  U Grav- 
ity's Rainbow  exported  the  sixties  back  to 
Nazi-era  Europe,  Vineiand shoots  them  for- 
ward to  the  heart  of  the  Reagan  era. 

It  begins  with  Zoyd  Wheeler,  a  leftover 
hippie  who  lives  in  the  northern  Califor- 
nia community  of  Vineland  along  with  his 
daughter  Prairie.  When  the  federales  start 
searching  for  Zoyd's  ex-wife,  they  (and  the 
novel)  are  flung  into  a  brier  patch  of  mem- 
ories, regrets,  and  paranoias:  Wobblies 
and  "Hawaii  Five-O, "  sixties  rebellion  and 
female  ninjas,  DEA  creeps  and  "Thana- 
toids"  half  in  love  with  easeful  death.  Pyn- 
chon's  jumping  neon  prose  brings  them  all 
together  in  a  flashing,  eighties  dreamscape 
where  a  brave,  often  farcical  band  of  dis- 
senters stands  against  the  soulless  "official 
reality"  of  tube  addiction,  political  repres- 
sion, forests  flattened  for  condos. 

Yet  Pynchon,  now  in  his  fifties,  is  no 
longer  the  precocious  genius  who  ended 
Gravity's  Rainbow  with  a  foretaste  of  apoc- 
alypse. Vineland  is  a  tale  of  lost  souls 
become  "perilously  reconnected."  And 
though  it  may  lack  the  earlier  novel's 
almost  inhuman  brilliance,  this  new  work 
is  Anally  wiser  about  life  and  more  compas- 
sionate toward  all  the  frail  creatures.  Pyn- 
chon has  heeded  his  own  "call  to  attend  to 
territories  of  the  spirit." 

— John  Powers 


Stage  Mother 

The  neighborhood  is  bleak,  and  the  house 
is  not  fancy,  but  serious  theater  lovers  in 
New  York  are  making  the  trip  down  to  the 
Classic  Stage  Company,  on  1 36  East  Thir- 
teenth Street,  anyway.  Where  three  years 
agt^  there  was  a  bankrupt,  artistically 
burned-out  shell,  Carey  Perloff,  thirty- 
one,  now  in  her  third  year  as  artistic  direc- 
tor, has  lit  a  beacon. 

The  current  season  began  in  November 
with  a  coup:  the  American  premiere  of 
Mountain  Lariguage,  the  latest  from  Harold 
Pinter.  Perloff  had  not  asked  for  the  rights. 
Pinter  called  her.  She  had  given  his  early 
black  comedy  The  BirthLiy  Party  a  sharp 
production  his  spies  had  admired.  How 
about  ML — four  laconic  scenes  of  political 
oppression  that  in  total  run  a  scant  twenty 
minutes — as  a  curtain-raiser  for  a  Birthday 
Party  revival?  Sure,  Perloff  said,  and  would 
he  like  to  direct.'  No,  Pinter  replied,  she 
should  do  it.  And  so  she  did,  in  a  cine- 
m.itic  style  of  spare,   despairing  power. 


This  month  brings  another  surprise:  The 
Tower  of  Evil,  by  Alexander  Dumas  (au- 
thor of  The  Three  Musketeers),  set  in  four- 
teenth-century Paris.  It  begins  in  mystery. 
Each  morning,   three  handsome  young 


swashbucklers,  each  new  to  the  city,  are 
discovered  dead  in  the  Seine.  As  is  quickly 
revealed,  they  have  dallied  with  the 
Queen.  A  woman  with  so  bloody  a  secret 
in  the  present  may  be  counted  on  for  cer- 
tain secrets  in  her  past,  not  to  mention  the 
prospect  of  spine-chilling  retribution  in 
the  future.  As  the  curtain  falls  on  Dumas's 
ninth  perfect  curtain  line,  the  cunning 
plot — part  Twelve  Dancing  Princesses,  part 
Macbeth,  part  Comedy  of  Errors,  with  a 
double  dose  of  Oedipus  Rex — snaps  shut 
like  an  infernal  mousetrap. 

Though  CSC  can  pay  actors  no  more 
than  $220  a  week,  Perloff  has  had  no  trou- 
ble casting  her  shows.  Kathleen  Widdoes, 
who  will  play  Dumas's  wicked  Queen,  is 
one  of  many  respected  but  underemployed 
New  York  actors  with  classical  leanings 
who  accept  the  small  fee  gladly.  Who  else 
offers  such  challenging  work  in  their 
hometown?  After  early  successes  playing 
Shakespeare  for  Joseph  Papp,  Widdoes  has 
spent  years  slumming  on  the  soap  opera 
"As  the  World  Turns"  by  day  and  presid- 
ing as  the  patronne  of  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage restaurant  the  Blue  Hen  at  night.  For 
an  American  actress  of  a  certain  age,  good 
roles  are  rare. 

Perloff,  who  studied  classics  and  com- 
parative literature  at  Stanford  and  Oxford 
and  now  teaches  play-writing  at  New  York 
LJniversity's  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts, 
takes  for  granted  that  contemporary  work 
has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
from  intimacy  with  tradition.  "People  ask 
me  where  1  come  up  with  things,"  she  says. 
"1  go  to  the  library!"  Actors  who  also  fre- 
quent the  library  come  forward,  too.  The 
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Oscar  winner  F.  Murray  Abraham,  for 
instance,  has  taken  a  shine  to  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing's  EnHghtenment  parable 
of  rehgious  tolerance  Nathan  the  Wise  and 
is  urging  Perloff  to  stage  it  for  him.  The 
appeal  of  such  fare  is  to  people  fired  up  by 
language,  spirit,  ideas.  In  the  New  York  of 
the  waning  twentieth  century,  these 
people,  seldom  served,  survive  against 
odds.  With  PerlofPs  help,  they  could  flour- 
ish. (For  information  on  CSC,  call!  12-677' 
4210.)  — Matthew  Gurewitsch 


A  Perfect  Fit 

Imagine  conjuring  up  your  perfect  pair  of 
shoes  and  having  them  on  your  feet — for 
well  under  ready-to-wear  prices — in  a  few 
days.  Be  clear  and  specific,  and  it's  all  in  a 
day's  work  for  Hong  Kong  custom  shoe- 
makers to  realize  your  original  designs. 

They  are  also  happy  to  alter  a  design  (of 
shoes  that  you  bring  with  you,  of  one  of  the 
store's  styles,  or  from  a  photograph)  so  that 
the  shoe's  toes  match  the  curve  of  yours,  or 
the  shape  of  the  throat  becomes  more  ele- 
gant, or  the  heel  is  just  the  right  height. 
Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  pair  of  shoes 
that  are  perfect  just  the  way  they  are — 
except  that  you  have  worn  them  to  death. 
They  can  be  copied  precisely — a  satisfying 
victory  over  the  relentless  cycle  of  com- 
mercial obsolescence  that  causes  your  fa- 
vorite products  to  disappear. 

The  gateway  to  my  shoe  heaven  is  in 
Hong  Kong's  lovely  old  Peninsula  Hotel, 
at  a  tiny  mezzanine  shop,  the  Lily  Shoe 
(^-'ompany.  First  your  feet  are  carefully 
measured.  The  last  time  this  much  atten- 


tion was  paid  to  my  potential  shoe  size  was 
at  the  ceremonious  purchase  of  my  first 
pair  of  school  oxfords.  Then  come  the 
delightful  decisions  about  the  shoe's  style; 
and  finally  the  shoemaker  brings  out 
hundreds  of  leather  samples — kid,  calf, 
suede,  and  exotic  skins — in  as  many  scores 
of  colors.  Heliotrope  suede,  eau  de  Nile 
lizard,  soft  persimmon  calf — all  possible. 

The  next  day  you  return  for  a  fitting  of  a 
canvas  model,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  for 
the  finished  shoe.  Its  fit  can  still  be  altered 
until  you  have  perfect  comfort  and  style. 
Lily  shoes,  live  10,000  years!  (Lily:  852 
7215910.)  —Mary  Peacock 


AprEsSki 


If  location  truly  is  everything,  then  the 
Little  Nell,  Aspen's  newest,  ninety-two- 
room  hotel,  has  it  all.  The  Little  Nell  is 
just  seventeen  steps  from  the  Silver  Queen 
Gondola,  which  speeds  to  the  summit  of 
Aspen  Mountain,  boasting  some  of  the 
most  formidable  skiing  terrain  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  end  of  your  day  you  leave  your 
skis  and  boots  with  the  ski  concierge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lift,  and  the  next  morning 
you  pick  them  up — the  boots  warm  and 
the  skis  cold — ready  for  your  next  ascent. 
The  Little  Nell  will  swathe  you  in  so 
much  comfort,  from  its  king-size  beds  with 
goose-down  comforters  and  half  dozen 
feather  pillows  to  its  heated  pool,  Jacuzzi, 
and  spa  facility,  that  you  might  ignore  the 
room's  tacky  gaslir  fireplace  with  its  fake 
logs,  or  the  hotel's  strangely  dnib  and  cold 
fa(,ade,  which  is  dubbed  "Swi.ss-chalet 
postmodern"  by  the  locals. 
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The  role  of  Lord  Porteous  does  not  offer 
a  similar  challenge — it  is  small  and  pithy, 
manageable.  The  Circle  is  a  dull,  talky  tract 
about  upper-class  adultery,  which  turns 
out,  in  Somerset  Maugham's  opinion,  to 
be  inevitable,  if  not  wise — zest  for  life 
being  what  it  is.  Glynis  Johns  has  some  fun 
as  the  woman  Porteous  has  ruined  his  life 
for.  The  only  other  element  of  interest  in 
the  play  is  the  way  Maugham  holds  its  out- 
come in  doubt  almost  to  the  end,  keeping 
us  wondering  even  while  he  cannot  make 
us  care.  (At  the  Ambassador.) 

The  movie  of  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  is 
patinaed  with  a  synthetic  nostalgia  that 
grows  more  lacquer-hard  each  year:  only 
Garland's  always  unsettling  talent  and 
Vincente  Minnelli's  smooth  charm  keep  it 
from  hardening  to  rigor  mortis.  The  new 
stage  production  is  all  synthetic,  set  in  an 
impossibly  clean  and  cheery  pre-World 
War  1  American  past  that  is  like  "Leave  It 
to  Beaver"  in  spats.  It  is  as  tinny  as  a 
Harold  Lloyd  comedy,  and  not  nearly  so 
skillful.  A  few  of  the  performers  have  tal- 
ent and  dignity,  but  no  one  can  be  said  to 
come  out  particularly  well:  not  having 
characters  to  play  is  always  hard  on  actors. 
Joan  Brickhill's  Halloween  ballet,  with  its 
death-and-the-maiden  imagery  and 
echoes  ofCoppelia,  brings  a  little  welcome 
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invention  to  the  bland  outings,  but  this 
whiff  of  death  is  the  only  sign  of  life.  (At 
the  Gershwin. )  — L/o\(J  Rose 


Comic  Giant 


Jeff  Goldblum  has  his  finest  comic  role  to 
date  in  The  Tall  Guy,  a  British  comedy.  He 
plays  Dexter  King,  an  American  actor- 
expatriate  in  London  who  performs  as 
straight  man  for  a  sharpster  vaudevillian 
(Rowan  Atkinson)  in  something  called 
The  Rubber  Face  Revue.  In  the  course  of 
lampooning  everything  from  archbishops 
to  dancing  nuns,  Dexter  endures  the  low- 
comic  bashings  and  practiced  disregard  of 
the  famous  headliner — a  hero  to  his  au- 
dience, a  monster  to  all  who  know  him. 
The  second  banana's  plight  has  rarely  been 
as  accurately  targeted  as  it  is  in  this  film; 
Dexter's  resigned  deadpan  is  the  emblem 
of  sufferance. 

Dexter's  fortunes  improve  when  he 
moves  in  with  a  nurse  (Emma  Thompson), 
who  administers  his  hay-fever  shots.  Mak- 
ing the  casting  rounds,  he  lands  a  plum  (it 
wordless)  role:  the  lead  in  a  musical  ver- 
sion of  The  Elc{)himt  Man  called  Hlcplvmt! 
The  rehearsal  numbers  and  opening-night 
sequences  that  we  sec  are  both  kn(KkaK>ut 
and  deft.  The  director,  Mel  Smith,  .ukI  his 
writer,  Richard  C^irtis,  obviously  know 
their  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber;  with  perhaps 
one  turn  fewer  ot  the  satirical  screw,  Ele- 
phant', could  probably  triumph  on  Broad- 
way. (Real-life  onlookers  at  the  set  repi>rr- 
edly  tried  to  buy  tickets  to  "the  show.") 
Smith  and  Curtis  have  come  up  with  a 
startlingly  plausible  idea  for  a  musical  with 
at  least  three  full-Hedged  numbers,  includ- 
ing a  finale  that  proclaims,  "Somewhere  in 
heaven  is  an  angel  with  big  cars." 

With  hi*^  lanky,  intensely  ga-ga  pres- 
ence, Goldblum  has  always  been  difficult 
to  cast,  so  it  is  doubly  comic  that,  playing  a 
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For  further  infor)  . 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  NcnvTork  10128  rTclephotie  (212)  427-2730 


A  Resort  As  Dramatic  As  The  Desert  Around  It 


Bask  in  the  rtlreshin^  peace  of  a  spectacular  setting  nestled  in  the  majestic  Sonoran 
Desert  foothills  just  north  of  Scottsdale.  Watch  the  sunset  flaming  over  ancient 
saguaros  as  the  desert  wildlife  comes  out  to  play.  Experience  the  pleasures  of  a  pri- 
vate Cfjuntry  cluh  featuring  tennis  and  27  holes  of  golf  that  earned  do//  Ma()azim's 
( jold  iMedal  Award  as  cjne  of  the  nation's  top  twelve  golf  resorts.    Jk 
Fmjoy  all  the  amenities  you  expect  h-om  an  internationnlly  4P^ 

renowned  resort... contact  your  travel  agent  <rcall     Tf  if^  ttf\l  If  I^PRC 

Carelroe,  Arizona 


1-800-55.3-1717 
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LJifticult'to-cast  actor,  he  achieves  his  apo- 
thet)sis  as  an  elephant  man.  (His  greatest 
previous  success  was  in  David  Oonen- 
herg's  The  Fly,  of  1986,  where  his  huggy 
transformatiiin  seemed  to  tulhll  his  appeal; 
the  insectoid  trappings — the  fly-man's 
leaps  and  fidgety  precision  of  movement — 
brought  out  the  sheer  athleticism  of  Gold- 
hlum's  gifts. )  With  his  sky-high  height  and 
grace  and  florid,  big-eyed  gaze,  Goldblum 
cannot  play  convincingly  in  the  "normal" 
range.  He  needs  outsize  roles,  and,  when 
they  are  comic,  as  in  The  Tall  Guy,  he  is 
especially  winning.  He  senses  that  he  is 
"too  much,"  and  his  dawning  awareness  is 
part  oi  the  fun.  — Peter  Rainer 


Coming  Up  Roses 


/Y/yyr///n 


Persian  poets  praised 
it.  Its  petals  carpeted 
Cleopatfa's  floors  and 
were  given  to  jt)an  of 
Arc  after  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  The  rose 
yields  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  extracts. 

The  species  mainly 
cultivated  for  perfu- 
mery is  the  hundred- 
leaved  rose  {Rosa centi- 
folia),  vast  fields  of 
which  grow  near 
Grasse,  in  France.  Per- 
fumery roses  can  be 
found  in  Turkey,  Mor- 
occo, and  Bulgaria. 
(The  last  country  i*^ 
famous  for  its  fragrant 
damask  roses.) 

One  of  the  earliest 
rose  perfumes  was  Red 
Rose,  by  Floris,  popu- 
larized by  King  Edward 
VI 1,  who  enjoyed 
smelling  it  on  the  neck  of  Rt)sa  Lewis, 
owner  of  that  famous  center  oi  st)cial  life 
the  Cavendish  Hotel.  Detchema,  intnv 
duced  in  1953  by  Revillon,  added  to  rose 
the  notes  of  jasmine  and  wixxl,  plus  a  dash 
of  green  to  suggest  modernity.  Estee  Laud- 
er's White  Linen  ( 1978)  enhances  the  rose 
with  fruity  and  warm  honey  notes.  Cnier- 
lain's  Nahema  (1979)  makes  the  rose 
almost  edible,  with  xanilla.  And  Yves 
Saint  Laurent's  ri)manric  Paris  combines 
the  damask  rose  with  jasmine,  geranium, 
musk,  amber,  and  a  very  distinctive  iwisi 
of  violel,  adduig  old-world  charm. 

— Jill  Rcsnick 

Edited  hy  Dwric  Rajjcriy 
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Live  On  The  Mediterranean 
Overlooking  The  Golf. 


Make  yourself  at  home  at  Hammock 
Dunes^^  Private  Community  an  extraor- 
dinary seaside  enclave  on  Florida's  north- 
east coast. 

Enjoy  an  elegant  first  or  second  home 
at  Granada  Estates  along  tranquil  lakes; 
or  on  the  breathtaking,  emerald-green 
fairways  of  our  new  Tom  Fazio  links 
course,  within  our  five-mile  stretch  of 
beachfront  property  Look  out  over  scenic 
lakes  and  mature  oak  hammocks,  all 


secluded  behind  our  24-hour  privacy  gates. 

Mediterranean  charm  and  tranquility 
isn't  our  only  appeal.  Homeowners  are 
also  eligible  to  apply  for  membership  in 
the  private-equity  Hammock  Dunes 
Club,  with  its  majestic  oceanfront  club- 
house (scheduled  to  open  December  1990). 

Don't  overlook  this  ground-floor 
opportunity  to  live  on  our  Mediterranean. 
Call  1-800-552-1B6  today  and  you'll  be 
halfway  home. 


11  i  Hammock  Dunes" 

Private  (pniimmity 


I'lliMiH'' 


This  otf 
State  of  t'r. 
merits  c  ■ 

NE,  SC  -r 


.,-n  ,J..alngstate^iC■ 
■  nich  the  legal  prcrcquisia 


y  Development  X  I  I 
',    f  IT  rCommupity  Development  Corporation 

.  available  upon  request  A  statement  and  offcrmg  statement  havr  been  (;lcd  w 
sale  or  lease  by  the  Secretary  ot  Slate  or  ihai  the  Secretai  v  of  State  has  in  an\ 
I  .lunity  Development  CorporaticHi  NYA-90-19  IL-90-8  This  offering  is  not ' 
-  f'.ed.  Since  land  values  are  uncenain,  you  should  consult  a  qualified  profess! 


■  AH  LMuajjc 


n^nw«r*nnH 


O' 
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Unique  pair  of  extremely  importatit  bracelets  by 

Cartier  New  York.  The  ruby  bracelet  commissioned 

in  1929,  completed  in  1930,  number  20240  and 

the  sapphire  bracelet  no  20241 ,  commissioned  1930 

completed  1931 .  were  made  for  a  distinguished 

English  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Wall  Street 

crashed  on  October  24  1929. 


Cartier  New  York  perfected  the  art  of 'Fruit' 

jewellery  using  fabulous  coloured  stones  &  beads  from 

the  Indian  Maharajas. 


Youn^&Stephms 


DEALERS  IN  ENGLAND'S 
FINEST  ESTATE  JEWELLERY 


/  Burlington  Gardens 

London  WIX  ILD 

Fax:  01-495  0370 

Telephone:  01-499  7927 


Catalogue  atailahle  on  request 
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The 

Royal 

Warrant 

The  mark  of  exceptional  quality 

rom  the  12th  Century  until 
today,  the  British  Royal  Family 
has  commissioned  tradesmen 
to  produce  goods  to  their  exact- 
ing standards  for  quality,  style 
and  durability.  The  staff  of  the 
Royal  Household  painstakingly  searches  for 
craftsmen  who  are  capable  of  meeting  these 
stringent  requirements.  A  select  few  tradesmen 
are  granted  a  Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment. 
This  is  an  exclusive  privilege  accorded  to  trades- 
men who  have  served  as  suppliers  to  certain 
Royal  Households  over  a  specified  period  of 
time  and  frequency. 

The  Royal  Warrant  is  a  mark  of  recognition 
and  is  regarded  by  tradesmen  as  the  ultimate 
honor  they  can  receive.  It  has  come  to  stand  for 
integrity  in  business  life,  pride  in  craftsmanshi[-) 
and  excellence  of  product. 

At  present,  A  Royal  Warrant  can  l)c  granicti 
by  only  four  members  of  the  Royal  l-'amiiy:  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Kli/abcth  II,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Kli/.abeth  The  Queen  Moilicr,  TIk-  Diikc 
of  Kdinburgh  ant!  The  Prince  of  Wales.  A  strict 
set  of  rules  designed  to  preserxe  the  integritv  of 
the  Royal  Warrant  goxerns  their  use  bv  each 
purveyor  to  the  Roval  I'aniily. 


BV  APPOINTMENT 


■  luiaiii  ill 


■YAP^OMITMCNT 

TOH  M  THCOUCZM 

OOlPtMfTWl.  ftJLVCn«Mm4« 

4JcnLLon 

ASWICI  «  COMPANY  PLC 
LONDON 


BT  APPOINTMCNT 

TO  M  N-OUttX  dJZAaCTH 

TMC  OUCEN  MOTHCn 

JCWtUXP8 

ABPWn  A  COMPANY  PLC 

LONDON 


BY  APPOtKTMCNT 

TO  H.Pi4.TMC  pniNCC  OP  WALia 

JCWDXCIW,  OOUWMITMa 

*  •K.VOIBMrrHB 
AamcY  4  COM»AMT  PLC. 


At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  56th  Street  ir 
New  York,  you  will  find  the  only  overseas  store  o1 
Asprey,  the  two-hundred-year-old  London 
establishment  with  its  nine  generation  fannily  tradltioi 
It  prides  itself  in  being  able  to  supply  the  discrimi- 
nating world  shopper  with  the  best  of  all  things. 
Elegant  departments  contain  a  representative  selectioi 
of  the  merchandise  carried  in  the  London  store; 
the  world's  finest  modern  and  antique  jewellery, 
gold,  silver,  finely-bound  books,  leather  goods  a< 
well  as  an  exclusive  collection  of  semi-precious 
stone. 

Their  helpful  staff  look  forward  to  providing  yoi 
with  the  traditional  Bond  Street  service  from  the 
Fifth  Avenue  store. 


725  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022. 

TEL:  (212)  688-1811  TELEX;  421990  ASPREY 


By  Appomtmcni  to  H  M  Que<n  Elizabeth 

The  Queen  .Mother 

Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths 


Hancocks 

1  Burlington  Gardens  London  WIX  2HP 

Telephone  01-493-8904 

Fax  01 -493-8905 


BY  APPOINTMENT.., 


Four  fine  examples  from  our  collection  of  antique, 

gemset  animal  and  insect  jewellery. 

Colour  Catalogue  available 
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By  appointment  to 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Pnnce  o)  Wales 

Motor  Car  Manufacturer  and  Repairer 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda  United 

Newport  Pagnell 


U.S.  deliveries  of  Aston  Martin's  stunning  new  Virage,  recently  unveiled  in  a  dramatic  launch  at 
the  Detroit  Auto  Show,  will  begin  in  the  Fall. 

This  widely-acclaimed  two-door  successor  to  the  much-loved  V8  has  all  the  hallmarks  of  a 
British  thoroughbred  -  styling  by  two  top  English  stylists,  an  all-alloy,  32-valve,V8  engine  producing 
in  excess  of  SOObhp,  a  hand-built  aluminum  body,  and  a  crafted  interior  combining  classic  walnut 
with  Connolly  leather  and  Wilton  carpeting. 

With  an  environmentally-friendly,  "worldwide"  engine,  all  Virage  Fixed  Head  Coupe  models  will 
achieve  155mph  and  accelerate  to  60mph  in  just  six  seconds. 

Aston  Martin,  who  have  hand-crafted  cars  for  more  than  70  years,  are  based  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
market  town  of  Newport  Pagnell,  50  miles  north  of  London.  There  the  Virage  and  its  four-door  sister 
the  Lagonda,  go  through  a  four-montn  production  process  which  results  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive  automobiles. 

BY  rAPPGINTMENT 
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By  Appointment  to 
HerMajetty  The  Queei 


By  Appointment  to 
H  R  H  The  PnnctofWaUM 


A  London  tradition  since  1730,  Floris®  is 
renowned  for  English  floral  fragrances  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Sixteen  scents  are  available  in  a 
bouquet  of  luxurious  bath  toiletries  -  foaming  bath 
and  shower  gels,  hand-milled  soaps,  bath 
essences,  body  milks  and  talc;  and  refreshing 
room  fragrances  and  British  potpourris.  Please 
ring  1-800-J-FLORIS  for  courteous  express 
service  and  catalogues. 

FLORIS 

LONDON 

English  Flower  Perfumes 
Established  1730 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PENS.  PENCILS  AND  INK 

PARKER  PEN  UK  LIMITED.  NEWHAVEN. 


Parker  Pens  have  been  chosen  to  sign  some  of  the  most  important  documents  of  this  century. 

Parker  pens  are  considered  the  world's  finest  handcrafted  pens  and  have  often  been  selected  as  gifts  for  world  and 

business  leaders  such  as  Ronald  Reagan,  Francois  Mitterand,  Margaret  Thatcher  and  every  Fortune  500  CEO. 


4^  PARKER 


■«*^-    --mcxW:^. 


The  Parker  Duofold  S 

BYAPPOINTMEi 


Parker  Fountain  Pens  Range  In  Price  fronn  $30  to  $3,500  For  The  Solid  18KT  Gold  Premier. 
.  fis  In  Price  From  $125  lo  $300.  Call  1-800  BEST  PEN  For  Your  Nearest  Parker  Dealer  ®  1990  Parker  Pen  USA  Limited,  Janesvllle,  Wl  53547. 
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YARDLEY  OF  LONDON 
1770-1990 

•This  year  YARDLEY  celebrates  220  years  of 
Fine  Soap  making. 


•YARDLEY  ENGLISH  LAVENDER  reflects  the 
proud  heritage  of  fine  quality  and  reliability  that 
endures  today. 


*  Now,  as  then,  only  the  costliest  and  finest 
quality  ingredients  are  used  to  bring  the  perfumer's 
art  to  perfection. 

llardlev) 
tdvender 


33  Old  Bond  Street 

London.  England 

Chicago  (312)  951-7000     Toronto  (416)  621-0642 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Pho- 
tograph by  Lizzie  Himmel;  model, 
Lisa  Kenny/Ford;  styhst,  Nola  Lo- 
pez; evening  bag,  courtesy  Judith 
Leiber;  ring,  courtesy  Susan  Rein- 
stein  for  Reinstein/Ross,  N.Y.C.; 
manicure,  Denise  Markey  for  Kram- 
er &  Kramer.  Page  9:  (clockwise, 
top)  Photos,  Kenro  Izu;  topiaries  (left 
to  right),  dried  roses  and  cockscomb 
in  painted  pot,  by  Sura  Kayla;  moss 
topiary  with  dried  rosebuds  in  a 
moss-  and  clover-covered  pot,  by 
Christopher  Bradley  of  William 
Wayne;  dried  rosebuds,  by  Sura  Kay- 
la; (top  right)  photo,  Lizzie  Himmel; 
styhst,  Nola  Lopez;  (bottom  right) 
photo,  Bud  Lee;  (bottom  left)  photo, 
Lisa  Limer.  Pages  27  (bottom),  30: 
Photos,  Josef  Sudek,  courtesy  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  I^ige 
27:  Aerial  Remembrances,  1960-73; 
medium,  gelatin  silver  print;  size, 
111/2"  X  9'/4".  Page  30:  A  Walk  in  the 
Ma^^ic  Garden .  1  '.  '  medium,  gelatin 
silver  print:  ■'•-'- 
33:  (top  n,-. 
gold,  grav/u'^ 
emeralds  ■    -  courtesy  <-. 


il       •  '       P>    ,,r,- 


nelia  Roethel;  (bottom)  Johann  Zot- 
fany.  Portrait  of  Mozart,  1765;  me- 
dium, oil  on  canvas;  size,  H'^:"  x 
10'/:".  Page  40:  (top  right)  Courtesy 
Maker's  Mark,  Loretto,  Kentucky; 
(bottom  right)  photo,  Judd  Pilossof/ 
Robin  Ritter.  Page  42:  (bottom  left) 
Photo,  Darius  Kinscy,  from  Darius 
Kinsey  Collection,  ®  Whatcom  Mu- 
seum of  Flistory  and  Art.  Ik'Uing- 
ham,  Washington.  Page  60:  (top) 
Medium,  oil  on  card;  size.  ().S  cm  x 
100  cm;  (bottom)  medium.  o\\  on 
canvas;  size.  66.3  cm  x  70.7  cm.  Page 
62:  (top)  The  F4arry  A.  Irankhn 
Family  Collection;  (bottom)  dressing 
case,  1841.  Page  112:  (top  left.  ckHk- 
wise)  Photofest;  (center)  the  Hett- 
mann  Archive;  (bottom)  Cailver  Pic- 
tures. Page  114:  (center)  Neal  i'eters 
Collection.  I'age  1  l.S:  (top  left,  loun- 
terclockwise)  The  Hettmann  Ar- 
chive; photos,  D,i\ul  ILimsley;  tick- 
ets, keys,  and  programs,  collection  of 
Theo  Kalomirakis.  Page  116:  (top 
left)  Photo,  David  Hamsley;  sign, 
■  ollection  of  Theo  Kalomirakis;  (bot- 
'  ^.'  .  -i()  the  Bettmann  Archive. 
Page    ii7:    (top)    Poster,    courtesy 


M.P.A.  Callery,  N.YC:..  (bottom 
left)  Culver  Pictures,  (bottom  right) 
the  Bettmann  Archive.  Page  11<S. 
(top  left)  The  liettmann  Archive; 
(top  right)  Lester  Ckissiur  Collec- 
tion/Neal  Peters  P.igcs  IIS.  119: 
(bottom)  Photos.  D.ixui  1  l.misley; 
programs,  collection  ol  I  heo  K.i- 
lomirakis.  Page  139;  Punu  b.isket. 
courtesy  Arcadi.i.  N.Y.C.  P.iges 
I4() — IS:  Tools,  (.i>urtes\  (i.irrett 
Wade  Comp.mv.  Inc..  N.Y.C. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  DRIED  FLOWERS 

(Sec  sii>r>'  on  pa^c  8.^) 

Siir.i  K.ivl.i 

4S4  Mrooim-  Siiccl 

New  York.  NY  HHi|.^ 

(2l2)'Ml-«757 

W\  Hlmkir  Stn-ci 

New  Yt)rk.  NY  HM)14 

(212)()2()-«IHS 

VSH.  hu 

2(14  WcM  mill  Street 

New  York.  NY  UK)  14 

(212)  2<»f.-72.V. 

Wllll.lm-\V'.lyne^  C:o. 

.^24  1  :.ist  'nh  Street 

New  York.  NY  1(KK)3 

(212)477-3182 

Zona 

')7  (irecne  Street 

New  York.  NY  1(»()12 

(212)'>2.S-675<i 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHINA 

AND  PORCELAIN 


In  1778,  while  taking  an  early 

morning  stroll  around  the  cathedral 

city  of  Worcester,  King  George  III 

noticed  an  extraordinary  tea  set  in  a 

shop  window  and  returned  to 

purchase  the  now-famous  Royal  Lily 

service.  Later  His  Majesty  and 

Queen  Charlotte  visited  the  small 

manufactory  founded  in  1751  by 

Dr.  John  Wall  and  several  local 

businessmen.  When  the  King 

received  the  first  delivery 

in  1789,  he  expressed  his  "highest 

satisfaction."  Eventually  the  word 

Royal  was  added  to  the  company 

name.  Each  successive  generation 

has  remained  faithful  to 

Dr.  Wall's  exacting  standards  of 

artistic  excellence  and  quality. 


Wall,  Flight  &  Barr  and 
Chamberlain  period  Worcester, 
models  by  Doughty,  Lindner  and 
others  are  much  sought  after  by 
museums  and  private  collectors. 
Today  this  pride  is  reflected  in  lovely 
new  limited-edition  gifts  prized  for 
their  beauty  and  craftsmanship.  It's 
shared  by  families  who  set  elegant 
tables  with  Fine  Bone  China  such  as 
this  classic  Mountbatten  Cobalt 
shown  on  the  Gold  Feather  service 
plate.  Or  with  fine  porcelain  that's 
both  pretty  and  practical. 
To  the  discerning  eye.  Royal 
Worcester  continues  to  exemplify 
the  best  that  is  Forever  England. 
Royal  Worcester,  Forty  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  10010. 


ROYAL  WORCESTER 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHINA 


Spode.  The  very  name  conjures 

images  of  lavish  dinner  tables  set  for 

the  most  important  occasions.  It 

recalls  memories  of  having  afternoon 

tea  with  your  grandmother,  afraid 

you'd  drop  her  favorite  Spode  cup. 

lb  others  Spode  on  the  table  was  a 

natural  part  of  growing  up,  a  pleasure 

taken  for  granted,  a  tradition  to  be 

handed  down  to  each  generation  in 

the  family.  The  legacy  of  Spode 

started  in  1770  when  a  brilliant 

innovator,  Josiah  Spode  I,  opened  a 

small  factory  in  Stoke-OnTrent. 

His  new  techniques  and  "wares" 

quickly  revolutionized  the 

English  pottery  industry.  Spode 

is  most  famous  for  perfecting  in 

1799  the  original  formula  for 


Fine  Bone  China,  creating  a  body 
of  such  incomparable  whiteness, 
translucency  and  strength  that  it 
remains  the  standard  by  which  all 
others  are  still  measured. 
From  the  beginning  Spode  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  vibrant  colors, 
rich  ornamentation,  stylish  designs 
inspired  by  the  classical  motifs  of 
antiquity,  and  shapes  derived  from 
Georgian  silver.  Even  now,  the  story 
behind  each  pattern  becomes  part  of 
the  legacy  that  so  enhances  the 
enjoyment  of  Spode. 
T)  select  Spode  today  is  to  begin  a 
family  tradition.  It's  knowing  the  joy 
of  investing  in  the  original. 
Spode,  Forty  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  10010. 


9po6c 

Invest  in  the  Original 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


AUCTIONS 


It  is  unclear  what  impact,  for 
better  or  worse,  recent  revolu- 
tionary' events  in  and  around 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  on 
the  market.  Sales  ot  traditional 
czarist-period  material,  such  as 
that  being  offered  by  Sotheby's 
London  on  April  5  and  by  Chris- 
tie's New  York  on  the  19th,  are 
unlikely  to  offer  surprises.  The  new 
commercial  freedom  in  the  East 
bloc  could  trigger  a  deluge  ot  new 
consignments  (particularly  of  religious  art 
and  objects),  which  ironically  could  lead 
to  lower  prices  for  what  actually  may  turn 
out  to  be  better  material.  But  the  big  news 
in  this  held  over  recent  years  has  been  the 
dramatic  success  of  Russian  avant-garde 
art  from  the  first  three  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. Since  this  material  has  been  a  bar- 
gain compared  with  other  early-twen- 
tieth-century art,  fresh  supplies  could  be  a 
real  windfall  for  collectors. 

From  Monday  the  2nd  to  Thursday  the 
5th,  Sotheby's  London  presents  Russian 
Week,  a  festival  of  e.xtraordinary  excel- 
lence in  many  fields.  The  hrst  session,  on 
the  2nd,  features  over  1 3,000  bot- 
tles of  dessert  wines  from  Crimean 
vineyards  once  owned  by  the  czars, 
including  1,155  bottles  made  for 
the  czars  between  1830  and  1917, 
still  with  their  imperial  seals.  The\ 
have  been  stored  in  near-perfect 
conditions,  and  David  Molyneux 
Berry,  the  Sotheby's  wine  director 
has  tasted  them  all  (!)  and  pro 
nounced  them  excellent. 

The  real  showpiece  should  be 
the  evening  session  on  the  4th, 
featuring  twenty-six  works  from 
the  George  Costakis  collection  of 
Russian  avant-garde  art.  There 
are  twenty-two  pictures  by  nine 
seminal  artists,  including  w(*rks  by 
Kliun,  Kutlriashev,  Malevich, 
Puni,  Redko,  and  Kodchenko  and 
the  women  artists  Lxter,  Popova, 
and  Sofronova;  also  four  by  th( 


Art  AFTER  THE  COLD  WAR, 
BRONZES,  BASEBALL 


rhe  Rape  of  Europa  (1989),  by  Misha  Brussilovsky,  in 
"Russian  Art,"  at  Phillips  London  on  April  2. 

great  collector  Costakis  himself.  The 
whole  bunch,  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
Paris,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Tokyo, 
and  New  York  before  the  sale,  may  fetch 
over  £5  million.  Finally,  on  the  5th,  there 
are  to  be  three  sessions  of  prerevolutitmary 
material:  genre  painting,  portraiture, 
icons,  sculpture,  rare  documents,  and 
even  rarer  photographs. 

Construction  of  a  Rectilinear  Motion,  by  Ivan  Kudria- 
shev,  Costakis  collection;  Sotheby's  London. 
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Phillips  Limdon  has  crammed 
Its  own  multimedia  Russian  art 
offering  into  a  number  of  back-to- 
back  sessions  on  the  2nd.  The  sale 
„  includes  Faberge  work,  silver, 
i  propaganda  porcelain,  illustrated 
5  books,  and  relatively  contempo- 
i  rary  painting.  The  soul  of  the  sale 
Z  vvill  be  the  works  of  outstanding 
i  avant-garde  artists. 
^  On  the  afterntx^n  of  the  9th 
Bonhams  will  present  a  vetted  sale 
of  some  150  to  200  new  works  by  the  New 
Generation,  graduates  of  British  art  col- 
leges since  1984,  amiscellany  of  surprising 
range:  everything  from  large  colorful  ab- 
stracts and  powerful  figure  compositions  to 
lovely  smallish  landscapes  and  polished 
interiors.  The  sale  offers  a  chance  to  dis- 
cover the  future  famous  at  a  fraction  of 
what  they  may  fetch  one  day. 

Big  news  of  another  sort  may  be  made  in 
London  on  the  1 1th  at  the  Christie's  sale 
of  important  sculpture.  In  1989,  the  rath- 
er precious  field  of  Renaissance  bronzes 
turned  hyperactive.  Three  brilliant  signa- 
ture pieces  all  hit  a  very  liquid  market  at 
once,  resulting  in  three  astonish- 
ing world  records:  Antonio  Su- 
sini's  Rape  of  Helen  brought  £1.9 
million;  The  Rape  of  a  Sabine,  by 
Giambologna,  went  for  £2. 75  mil- 
lion; and  £6.2  million  was  realized 
for  the  newly  discovered  Adrien  de 
Vries  Dancing  Faun. 

In  its  April  1 1  sale,  Christie's 
has  a  splendid  Susini  bronze  group 
of  Hercules  Slaying  the  Lernaean  Hy- 
dra, after  Giambologna,  one  of  six 
commissioned  by  Francesco  de' 
Medici  to  be  cast  in  silver  for  the 
Llffizi  Gallery.  Its  £500,000  esti- 
mate seems  wimpish,  though  it  is 
m  hne  with  the  presale  estimates 
for  the  record-setters. 

On  rhe  17th,  Sotheby's  New 
York  will  hold  the  first  of  three 
serious  single-owner  sales.  A  stel- 
lar collection  of  highly  important 
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L  O  U I S  X I V.  What  a  closet  should  be. 

A  vision  of  how  things  should  be.  It  can  answer  a  practical  need  with 
a  work  of  art  Or  turn  the  simple  act  of  driving  into  an  extraordinary 
experience.  The  V-8  powered  Lincoln  Town  Car.  The  first  luxury  sedan 
in  38  years  to  be  named  Motor  Trend  magazine's  Car  of  the  Year.  Its 
shape  is  dramaticaUy  different  Its  ride,  like  no  other  And  yet,  its  still 
every  bit  as  big,  inside  and  out  The  1990  Town  Car.  For  a  free  catalog, 
call  1  800  446-8888.  Or  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer  Where  jtist  one  test 
drive  will  tell  you  why  other  luxury  cars  are  merely  ordinary  And 
why  Town  Car  is  exacdy  what  a  luxury  car  should  be. 

Lincoln.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 
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English  literature,  another  installment  in 
the  dispersal  ot  the  librar>-  of  H.  Bradlev 
Martin,  is  being  oliered  on  the  1 7th  and 
18th.  It  includes  early  editions  of  Shake- 
speare folios  and  poems  as  well  as  such  rare 
items  as  Piers  Plouman,  Ascham's  The 
Scholemaster,  Burton's  Aruxtomy  of  Melan- 
choly, Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  Boswell's 
Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  as  well  as  works  by 
Jane  Austen,  Keats,  Shelley,  the  Brown- 
ings, Hardy,  and  TroUope. 

On  the  2 1  st,  430  lots  from  the  Harry  A. 
Franklin  family  collection  of  African  art 
will  be  sold.  Franklin,  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
his  daughter,  Valerie,  assembled  a  vir- 
tuoso collection  of  great  range  and  depth 
over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  It  includes 
masks,  figures,  furniture,  implements,  and 
jewelr\-  from  such  diverse  peoples  as  the 
Baule,  Keaka,  Mambila,  Senufo,  and  Yo- 
ruba.  TTie  stars  are  two  exquisite  Bangwa 
royal  ancestor  figures  first  "collected" 
around  1898  by  the  German  explorer  Gus- 
tav  Conrau,  the  first  white  man  to  reach 
the  Bangwa  kingdom.  The  female  figure 
was  in  the  Helena  Rubinstein  collection. 
The  presale  estimate  can  be  known  only 
"upon  request";  that  for  the  male,  howev- 
er, is  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

On  the  25th,  Sotheby's  New  York  will 
present  more  than  450  photographs  from 
the  collection  of  Graham  Nash,  described 
as  "the  most  important  single-owner  sale 
of  photographs  ever  to  come  to  auction." 
It  is  outstanding  for  both  its  range  and  its 
historical  associations.  Virtually  all  the 
masters  are  present:  Ansel  Adams,  Diane 
Arbus,  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Andre 
Kertesz,  Walker  Evans,  Edward  Steichen, 
Edward  Weston,  etal.  The  sale  may  top  $2 
million.  Nash  is  donating  the  balance  of 

Prince  Albert's  dressing  -r  with  silver-ciilt  fittings; 
S8,000-$  12,000,  Christ:    .  :.<.«  York,  April  19. 


Bangwa  royal  figures;  Sotheby's  New 
York,  April  21.  Estimates:  Female,  on  re- 
quest; mole,  $300,000-5400,000. 

the  collection,  including  much 
first-rate  contemporary-  work,  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum, to  which  a  portion  of  the 
sale's  proceeds  will  go  to  establish 
a  purchase  fund. 

On  the  19th,  Christie's  New 
York  has  two  sales  of  singular 
merit.  The  session  of  fine  English 
and  Continental  silver  and 
objects  of  vertu  features  a 
number  of  sterling  pieces  of 
impressive  provenance.  The 
cynosure  may  be  the  extravagant  seven- 
teenth-centurs'  Italian  silver  table  foun- 
tain bv  Giuseppe  d'Angelo,  formerly  in 
the  J.  P.  Morgan  collection.  In  the  great 
Morgan  sale  at  Parke-Bemet,  in  1947,  it 
sold  for  $1,500;  now  the  estimate  is 
$300,000  to  $500,000.  There  is  also  a 
marvelous  silver-gilt  gentleman's  dressing 
set  fitted  in  a  handsome  wooden  case 
engraved  with  the  arms  and  initial  of 
Prince  .A.lbert  and  dated  1841,  the  year 
after  his  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  star  on  the  19th  should  be  a  fabu- 
lous Easter  egg  from  Faberge,  offered  in  a 
sale  o(  important  Russian  works  of  art. 
This  daintily  enameled  gold  and  jewel- 
mounted  conceit  opens  to  reveal  a  hinged 
agate  bonbonniere,  in  turn  containing  a 
miniature  enameled  egg  pendant.  Ex- 
pected to  top  $1  million,  it  is  one  of  seven 
Faberge  eggs  commissioned  by  the  indus- 
trialist Alexander  Kelch  for  his  wite.  The 
other  six  are  in  private  collections.  The 


egg  IS  being  tlogged  in  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo, 
and  London  in  the  weeks  before  the  sale. 

At  Christie's  New  York  on  the  21st,  an 
extraordinary'  ormolu-mounted  mahogany 
Louis  XVI  regulator  clock  is  offered  in  a 
sale  of  important  French  and  Continental 
furniture.  Apparently  it  was  ordered  from 
the  atelier  of  Jean-Antoine  Lepine  by  the 
American  statesman  and  Francophile 
Gouverneur  Morris  in  1789,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  example  of 
both  Morris's  taste  and  Lepine's  talent. 
The  elaborately  mounted,  curvilinear  case 
may  not  suit  modem  taste,  but  it  should 
top  the  $200,000-$300,000  estimate. 

In  New  York  on  the  28th  and  29th  at 
Pier  90  Guernsey's  is  holding  a  sports  auc- 
tion. Last  August  it  held  a  two-day  auction 
of  baseball  trading  cards,  which  made 
more  than  $2  million  for  over  2,000  lots. 
Again,  thousands  of  items  are  offered, 
including  everything  from  Lou  Gehrig's 
bat  from  the  1938  season  to  Babe  Ruth's 
grade-school  baseball  jersey  to  some 
twelve  trunks  of  Muhammad  Ali  artifacts 
(gloves,  robes,  and  so  on).  The  most 
expensive  lot  will  be  what  is  billed  as  the 
world's  largest  extant  collection  of  some 
seventy  baseball  "press"  pins,  which  may 
fetch  over  $400,000.  The  first  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  "baseball  memorabilia,"  fol- 
lowed by  "other  sports." 

On  the  23rd  and  25th,  the  Phillips  West 
Two  rooms,  in  London,  will  present  rock 
and  pop  memorabilia,  featuring  the  David 
Hower>-  Buddy  Holly  collection.  The  100- 
plus  lots  include  such  treasures  as  the  gray 
tuxedo  in  which  Holly  performed  in  1958 
at  London's  Palladium  and  his  Florsheim 
black  suede  loafers  (estimated  at  £40,0QQ 
and  £  1 0, 000  respectively) .  Somewhat  eer- 
ie is  the  billfold  Holly  lost  six  months 
before  his  death,  in  a  plane  crash,  which 
was  afterward  recovered  from  a  lake.  Its 
contents  will  be  offered  individually. 

On  April  30  and  May  1 ,  Butterfield  & 
Butterfield  will  hold  its  second  specialist 
sale  this  season  ot  art  nouveau,  art  deco, 
and  Arts  and  Crafts  material  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  its  first  such  sale,  last  Sep- 
tember, brought  $1.1  million.  These  ses- 
sions are  organized  along  the  same  lines, 
individual  sections  presenting  such  cer- 
tain winners  as  Dirk  van  Erp  copper  work, 
silver  by  Tiffany,  Kalc^  and  Porter  Blan- 
chard,  Stickley  furniture,  posters  by  Icart, 
Mucha,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  et  al.,  as  well 
as  art  glass  by  Lalique  (over  a  dozen  rarish 
pieces  from  the  Coty  family  collection) 
and  Galle.  There  will  be  some  500  to  600 
lots,  well  worth  a  look. 

— James  R.  Ly(ms 
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Pheromona 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
'00  Svvisr.  francs,  2500  French  francs, 400  American  dollars.The  Ounce. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 


Choose  among  these  fine  samples 
to  complete  a  wardrobe  ofjragrancesfor  thi 
true  Connoisseur, 


1. 275 

From  Yred  Hoyman., 

Bever^  HiUs  jro^rance  creator, 

comes  his  new 

blockbuster  fraqranc£, 

273.  Wecdtfiy.  Efogaitt. 

Wiliiry'  seductive. 

Toil  are  about  to  be 

seduced  by  Beverly  Hills' 

hottest  number  I 

The  1  oz.  EAxeptionoT  Perfume; 

$185;  SipedcdVsoz. 

premier  presentation,  $12.50. 
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AMAZONE 
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2.  Amazom  Coffret  Ecfxantilfon. 

New  from  the  House  of  Hermes — a  duet  of  fragrance  dedgfits.  Tender  aruf  impetuoi  j 
Amazone  bursts  /orwartf  in  a  delicious  blend  of  rose,  jasmine,  peach  and  black  currai  | 
Llegantly  presented  in  a  .25  fl.  oz.  Lau  de  Toilette  and  .88  ounce  soap.  $15.00. 
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■■jU  MIf  <>f  TME96  PHOOUCTP,  PS  lO  THE  FACT  TMAt  IHt  /  AHI  MAOI   /VAII  AF)I  I  HY  TMI  MANDFACIUHf  R  MfHE  IN  A  SAMPLE  SIZE    NOT  AWAIl  ABt  E  FOR  PURCHASE  AT  A  RE  TAIL  STORE 
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3.  Cassini 

by  Intematkmai  Fashion  Designer 

0(eq  Cassini 

A  romantically  feminine  fbral  cfiy f  re 
that  is  eleqantiy  pervasive, 
with  sty[e  and  presence.  Sweet, 
sensual  seductive,  andunforqettabk. 
Its  sophisticated  boiuiuet  of  riaturals 
feature:  Jasmine,  Bavarian  Rose, 
Tuberose  Lnfieurage  and  Oo^mosS; 
heightened  by  fruit\>  accents 
and  biended  with  amber.  Distimrtivefy 
different  andsimpiy  irresisti^fe. 
Limited  edition  $15.00 . 


4.  Diva® 

The  seductive  fraqrance 
created  b\>  acciavned 
French  designer 
Lmanuei  Unqaro 
for  today's  sophisticated, 
sensual  woman. 
Unexpecte(!dy  vibrant 
jloraf  iwtes  underscored 
with  a  deep  amber  tone. 
In  a  bottk  and  box 
evocative  ofUnqaro's 
Brilliant  use  oj  draped 
fabric  in  his 
uftra-Jemininf  fashions . 
DIVA®  An  unfair 
advantaqc  in  a  world 
oj  seiiuction.'"  '  i  oz. 
Eau  de  Parfum.  $7.50. 


5.  Pfierdnione  from  Marify^Ti  Mi^(in. 

The  world's  most  precious  perfume  is  $400.00,  Oie  oimr 

It's  jnore  tfian  ajragrance.  It's  an  e^cperience. 

Crcate/f/or  tlie  woman  who  makes  life  an  Arfvcnture.  With  fo\'e 

TkiS  very  special  purse  jTocon  in  an  eicqanl  qoid  lame  pouch 

■  <'5n  on  value.  15  vours  forjast  $12.50. 
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IHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


A  MYSTIC'S  MUSIC:  ARVO 
PART'S  QUIET  REVOLUTION 

BY  RICHARD  KOSTELANETZ 


The  new  star  in  European  classical 
music  in  the  1980s  has  been  Arvo 
Part.  Scarcely  known  outside  his 
native  Estonia  a  decade  ago,  he  now 
finds  his  compositions  played  all  over 
the  Continent,  while  many  orchestras  and 
other  ensembles  are  commissioning  new 
works  from  him.  Nearly  everyone  in- 
volved in  classical  music  thinks  he  is  com- 
posing something  special;  most  who  have 
heard  it  like  it.  Three  discs  of  his  music 
have  appeared  on  the  ECM  label,  and  by 
the  standards  of  classical  music  they  have 
been  well-promoted  best-sellers. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  better  expressed 
the  contemplative  magic  of  his  music  than 
the  American  poet  Rika  Lesser,  who  once 
wrote  him,  "Yours  is  the  only  music  I've 
ever  wanted  to  live  inside.  Sometimes  1 
wish  that  the  music  would  stop,  congeal, 
erect  a  lasting  structure  around  me,  one 
that  would  silently  vibrate  and,  resonat- 
ing, enclose  me.  Forever." 

1  first  met  Part  before  his  music  was  get- 
ting around,  in '^('prember  1981.  As  fellow 
guests  of  the  1),  '  (Deutscher  Akadem- 
ischer  Austan  ^t)   Kiinstlerpro- 

gramm,  a  fellow  ,  .(ram  under  which 


artists  from  around  the  world  are  invited  to 
reside  and  work  in  West  Berlin  for  a  year, 
we  were  assigned  apartments  across  the 
hall  from  each  other.  Since  my  apartment 
had  more  bedrooms  than  his,  while  his 
family  was  more  populous  than  mine,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  swap,  which  we  did 
immediately  after  he  proposed  it.  The  Part 
family  did  a  lot  more  decorating,  partly 
with  objects  recently  brought  from  Russia. 
Though  he  spoke  less  English  than  he  does 
now  (while  I  spoke  none  of  his  languages) 
and  his  family  seemed  a  bit  uncomfortable 
about  living  in  the  West,  we  exchanged 
household  items  and  went  together  to  con- 
certs and  other  cultural  events,  at  times 
frustrated  at  our  inability  to  converse  fully 
as  colleagues;  he  performed,  in  German, 
in  a  radio  play  of  mine.  Since  we  are  both 
nearly  six  feet  tall,  dark-bearded,  and  bald 
in  approximately  the  same  pattern,  we 
were,  as  long  as  we  kept  our  mouths  shut, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  brothers.  He  is 
slender  and  blue-eyed,  and  his  fingers  are 
unusually  long.  He  pronounced  his  name 
not  peart,  as  some  American  announcers 
say,  with  the  initial  sound  re.sembling  that 
forafn;it,  but  with  the  long  a  of  t/uit  and  an 
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If  I'm  not  content — 
with  myself  or  some- 
thing I've  done — I 
can't  explain  what 
I'm  feeling.  I  don't 
have  the  words  to  do 
so.  Yet  if  I  simply  lift 
upwards  my  hands 
like  this,  then  you  un- 
derstand because  I've 
shown  you  with  my 
hands,  even  though  I 
can't  firui  the  words  to 
say  it.  My  body  makes 
a  movement,  arui  you 
can't  say  what  it  says 
in  words — it's  a  differ- 
ent language.  That  is 
also  how  I  want  to 
write  music. 
— Arvo  Part,  in  an 
interview,  1986 


r  that  is  trilled.  When  my  stipend  expired, 
1  went  back  to  New  York,  but  Part  stayed 
on  in  West  Berlin,  in  the  apartment  that 
had  once  been  mine. 

Bom  September  1 1 ,  1935,  in  the  city  of 
Paide,  Estonia,  Part  did  not  discover  music 
until  his  family  moved  into  a  house  that 
happened  to  have  a  piano,  albeit  defec- 
tive, especially  in  the  middle  registers.  ("I 
thought  I  was  playing  Mozart, "  he  says.  "It 
sounded  like  John  Cage.")  He  first  experi- 
enced classical  orchestral  music  when,  as  a 
teenager,  he  heard  something  utterly 
strange  and  new  to  him  transmitted  over  a 
public  loudspeaker  system  in  a  town 
square.  Only  in  1958,  after  completing 
compulsory  military  service,  where  he 
worked  as  a  snare  drummer  in  an  army 
band,  was  he  able  to  begin  full-time 
musical  study,  in  the  conservatory  in  Tal- 
linn, Estonia's  capital.  His  principal 
teacher  was  Heino  EUer  (I887-I970),  by 
then  an  elderly  composer  who  had  studied 
with  Alexander  Glazunov  (a  late  Roman- 
tic best  remembered  for  lush  dance  scores) 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  several 
decades  earlier.  At  the  same  time,  Piirt 
took  a  job  as  a  recording  engineer  at  the 
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tmiividually  designed  —  Custom  crafted  in  We^t  Germany 

in  (  niivnliini!  .iiirl  '^.•r\  i.f  Conler  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio. 
■  brochure  and  information  package. 
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State  radio  stations — a  job  he  hated,  he 
told  me,  because  he  disUked  most  of  the 
music  passing  under  his  fingers. 

Within  a  decade  he  had  enough  offers  to 
write  music  that  he  could  retire  from  the 
radio  station.  Mostly  he  was  asked  to  score 
films.  Soviet  composers,  you  should  know, 
become  film  musicians  as  readily  as  Amer- 
ican composers  become  professors;  Part 
claims  to  have  written  scores  for  over  fifty 
movies.  By  the  mid-1970s,  the  family 
applied  for  an  exit  visa.  Part's  wife,  Nora, 
whom  he  married  in  1972,  is  of  Jewish 
background,  and  her  mother  had  emi- 
grated to  Israel  before  them.  By  January 
1980,  they  were  in  Vienna,  where  they 
became  Austrian  citizens;  by  September 
1981  (not  1982,  as  it  says  in  many  histories 
and  press  releases),  they  were  settled  in 
West  Berlin  with  their  two  sons.  For  as 
long  as  I  have  known  him.  Part  has  lived 
off  his  work;  he  has  always  had  a  car  and 
taken  extended  summer  vacations. 

His  earliest  compositions  were  tonal,  as 
befitted  the  student  of  a  student  of  Glazu- 
nov;  but  by  1960,  Part  had  assimilated  the 
post-Schoenbergian  twelve-tone  (or  "seri- 
al") style,  the  cerebral,  knotty,  deter- 
minedly austere  idiom  that  was  then  influ- 
ential in  Western  Europe.   By  common 


consent,  he  wrote  the  first  twelve-tone 
compositions  in  Estonia.  (Examples  of  this 
work,  such  as  Symphonies  nos.  1  and  2, 


were  recently  released  on  a  CD  not  from 
ECM,  his  current  label,  but  from  BIS,  a 
company  based  in  Sweden.)  Those  famil- 


Arvo  Part,  leh,  with  the  producer 
Manfred  Eicher,  whose  recordings  of 
Part's  music  are  works  of  art  in  their 
own  right.  Says  the  composer,  "He 
hears  in  a  special  way." 


iar  with  his  recent  music  would  never 
identify  these  early  works  as  his,  filled  as 
they  are  with  dissonances  and  abrupt 
changes  of  mood  and  texture.  The  turning 
point  in  his  compositional  career  came 


Forever  inyiting. 


One  step  into  the  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel  ai 
you'll  realize  there's  nothing  like  it  in  the  wor 


with  Credo  (1968),  scored  tor  piano,  cho- 
rus, and  orchestra.  As  the  musicologist 
Susan  Bradshaw  descrihes  it,  "Credo  is 
based  on  the  C  major  Prelude  from  Binik  1 
of  Bach's  48.  Here  the  argument  between 
two  irreconcilable  harmonic  styles  (i.e., 
twelve-tone  and  the  conventionally  har- 
monic] is  tinally  resolved  as  the  serial  ele- 
ment is  literally  blacked  out  .  .  .  tor  a  tri- 
umphant consolidation  of  the  work's  un- 
derlying tonality.  In  this  respect  the  piece 
is  not  only  a  setting  oi  the  words  o\  the 
Credo  but  also  a  personal  affirmation."  In 
other  words,  it  ended  not  in  a  disarray  oi 
warring  pitches  but  on  a  C  major  chord, 
exactly  the  sort  of  final  stroke  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, or  Brahms  would  have  used.  This 
was  Part's  farewell  to  dissonance.  Hence- 
forth his  music  would  be  tonal. 

By  1976,  after  se\'eral  years  of  producing 
him  scores  to  deadlines  (and  then  redoing 
them  in  response  to  the  censors'  cuts).  Part 
developed  what  he  calls  his  "tintinnabuli 
style,"  derived  from  tintmnabulation,  the 
sound  of  ringing  bells.  These  pieces  are 
tonal,  with  gradual  shifts  from  key  to  key 
and  resounding  rhythms  in  the  tradition  oi 
plainsong  and  Russian  liturgical  music; 
they  also  incorporate  repetition  and  ex- 
tended structures  that  are  totally  absent 


1  HE    LIVELY     ART? 


from  serial  music.  Like  nngmg  bells,  they 
are  resonant  with  overtimes  and  under- 
tones. To  use  the  fashumable  \iKabulary, 
his  music  could  in  a  sense  be  considered 
minimalist,  in  that  it  employs  a  restricted 
palette  of  musical  materials  in  repetitive 
fashion — but  it  sounds  nothing  like  the 
work  of  the  .American  pioneers  oi  mini- 
malism Philip  Glass,  Terry  Riley,  or  Mere- 
dith Monk.  Indeed,  Part's  music  is  so  dis- 
tinctive that  listeners  can  usually  identify 
a  piece  as  his  after  i>nly  a  few  bars.  More 
significantly,  after  assimilating  Part,  you 
find  that  certain  languidly  rescuinding  pas- 
sages by  other  composers,  including  scnne 
long  dead,  begin  to  sound  like  his.  (I  heard 
one  recently  in  a  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
piece.)  Part's  creative  career  can  be 
viewed  as  dialectical,  moving  from  thesis 
through  a  serialist  antithesis  to  the  current 
synthesis.  Having  always  been  a  good 
composer,  he  was  in  his  early  forties  reborn 
as  a  great  one. 

Part's  reputation  is  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral sense  that  his  music  is  beautiful  as  well 
as  spiritual;  his  works  are  the  .sort  that  are 
destined  to  be  heard  again  and  again,  .so 
lush  is  their  sound  and  profoundly  mysteri- 
ous their  essence.  On  his  first  disc  for 
ECM,  Tabula  Rasa,  of  1984,  is  "Cantus  in 


Memi>ry  ot  lV.'n)amin  Britten"  (197^). 
where  the  repeated  M)und  of  K'll>  epito- 
mizes his  tintinnabulation.  AIm)  on  that 
record  is  "Fratres"  (1977).  a  piece  that, 
like  others  oi  his,  has  twi>  radically  differ- 
ent instrumentatu>n.s — one  tor  violin  and 
piano  (Gidon  Kremer  and  Keith  Jarrett. 
respecti\ely)  and  the  other  for  the  twelve 
cellists  ot  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Those 
disinclined  to  religious  music  tend  to  pre- 
fer "Tabula  Rasa"  (1977)  itself,  an  ex- 
tended orchestral  work  that  includes  dra- 
matic structures  of  a  sort  Part  no  longer 
fa\iirs.  The  masterpiece  on  his  next  disc, 
Arbos  (1987),  is  "Stabat  Mater"  (1985), 
which  echoes  Passio,  a  long,  single-move- 
ment compt^sititm  written  in  1982  but 
unrecorded  until  1989.  (1  remember  it 
spread  over  several  tables  of  his  work- 
room.) 

Fully  entitled  Passu)  Dimum  ^ostnjcsu 
Christi  sccmvium  Joannem,  this  recounting 
of  the  Easter  story  opens  with  a  choral 
chord  reminiscent  of  Bach  and  fully  in- 
tends to  take  its  place  beside  Bach's  work. 
But  whereas  Bach  moves  rapidly  through 
the  German  translation  of  the  biblical 
text.  Part  lingers  over  ever>'  syllable  ot  a 
Latin  translation  oi  the  book  oijoUn,  tak- 
ing .several  minutes  to  do  verses   1-8  oi 
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Part  at  St.-Jude's-on-the-Hill,  Lon- 
don, during  the  recording  of  his 
seraphlcally  serene  Passio. 

chapter  18  and  seventy  minutes  to  com- 
plete the  short  text  excerpt  through  chap- 
ter 19,  verse  30.  And  whereas  Bach's  ex- 
tended pieces  observe  a  dramatic  struc- 
ture, Part's  is  almost  static.  The  principal 
role  of  the  Evangelist  is  not  sung  as  one 
would  expect  by  a  single  voice  but  by  a 
quartet  of  singers,  often  with  the  counter- 
tenor predominant.  (Bach's  St.  ]ohn  Pas- 
sion gives  the  Evangelist  role  to  a  single 
tenor;  both  Part  and  Bach  have  a  Jesus 
sung  by  a  bass.)  Another  distinguishing 
mark  is  the  gorgeous  writing  for  unaccom- 
panied voices — a  capella,  as  they  say — 
especially  in  the  highest  and  lowest  regis- 
ters. It  is  characteristic  that  Part  chose  the 
book  of  John,  which  is  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  Gospel  texts.  Since  Passio  is  in  a  sin- 
gle movement  that  runs  without  pause  or 
any  significant  changes  in  tempo,  the 
CD — vastly  superior  in  sound  to  the  LP — 
has  no  sections;  perversely  or  not,  it  may 
be  heard  only  in  one  sitting,  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  words  of  one  reviewer, 
this  is  "very  sophisticated  music  thai 
creates  an  aura  for  meditative  spirituality 


rather  than  attempting  to 
express  the  inexpressible.  It 
is  what  new-age  music  would 
love  to  be,  but  has  neither 
the  technique  nor  the  origi- 
nality to  be." 

Like  all  the  recent  record- 
ings Part  has  been  personally 
involved  with,  Passio  ap- 
pears on  ECM,  a  smaller, 
Munich-based  label  that  ini- 
tially made  its  reputation  re- 
leasing Keith  Jarrett  records. 
Its  chief,  Manfred  Eicher, 
has  become  Part's  personal 
producer.  "He  is  a  perform- 
er, and  his  instrument  is 
sound,  acoustics,  the  sound- 
ing space  which  can  be  heard 
only  by  him,"  Part  once  told 
an  interviewer.  "One  says 
the  talent  of  a  sculptor  lies 
not  in  his  hands  but  in  his 
eyes.  He  looks  at  things  in  a 
special  way.  Similarly,  you 
can  say,  Manfred  Eicher 
hears  in  a  special  way,  and 
his  records  are  a  result  of  this 
hearing.  What  1  call  a  piece 
of  art  made  by  Manfred  is 
actually  a  rich  and  sensitive 
complex  of  hearing,  think- 
ing, feeling,  taste,  and  artistic  skill;  it  is  a 
whole  philosophy."  It  is  perhaps  auspi- 
cious that  Tom  R.  Schulz,  who  wrote  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  Part  ("Music  from 
Silence"),  has  gone  to  work  for  ECM. 
Eicher,  for  his  part,  has  testified,  "1  first 
heard  the  music  of  Arvo  Part  over  the 
radio,  and  at  that  moment  1  knew:  this 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  on 
ECM.  What  moved  me  in  his  music  was 
clarity — the  direct  path  to  ear  and  mind:  a 
drama  of  quiet  passion  which  related  close- 
ly to  something  that  had  been  our  leitmotif 
since  1969:  'the  most  beautiful  sound  next 


to  silence. '  "  The  noiseless  compact  disc  is 
especially  appropriate  for  the  quietude  of 
Part's  music. 

Not  long  ago,  1  wrote  to  Part  in  English, 
offering  to  come  directly  to  Berlin,  even 
hiring  a  Russian  translator  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  prepare  this  article.  The  response 
came  on  my  answering  machine,  in  Ger- 
man. Part  was  reluctant,  he  said,  to  talk 
about  his  music.  From  intermediaries,  1 
heard  "no  more  interviews."  Happening 
to  be  in  West  Berlin  again,  I  telephoned 
my  former  floor  mate,  asking  to  visit,  and 
so  went  to  his  new  address  in  Lichtenrade, 
the  southernmost  suburb  of  West  Berlin. 
We  spoke  as  old  friends,  one  wanting  to  do 
a  job  the  other  said  he  did  not  want  done, 
each  trying  to  be  considerate  of  the  other. 
(1  reasoned  that  I  could  respect  his  wishes 
while  satisfying  a  legitimate  curiosity 
about  him  and  his  work.  My  article  might 
also  discourage  other  writers  from  generat- 
ing misinformation  that  would  be  re- 
printed in  later  publications.)  By  eve- 
ning's end,  he  and  Nora  were  showing  me 
their  scrapbooks;  he  inscribed  my  CD. 

His  new  residence  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  not  an  apartment  but  a  detached, 
two-story  house,  likewise  rented,  but  now 
he  has  a  front  lawn  and  a  backyard  with  a 
tiny  goldfish  pond,  a  Ping-Pong  table,  and 
fruit  trees,  all  on  a  plot  perhaps  one-third 
of  an  acre  in  size.  I  picked  off  the  ground  a 
fresh  pear,  which  he  washed  with  a  hose. 
Even  on  Saturday  night  this  home  was 
bucolic  and  quiet,  unlike  our  previous 
apartment,  where  we  used  to  overhear 
noise  from  a  nearby  autobahn.  Part  spoke 
of  Lichtenrade  as  a  "village,"  and  so  far 
from  the  center  of  town,  with  no  movie 
house  within  several  miles,  it  was  as  rural 
as  any  place  in  West  Berlin  can  be.  (In 
fact,  the  infamous  wall  was  only  a  few 
blocks  away.)  The  New  York  equivalent 
would  be  Little  Neck  or  central  Staten 
Island.  Since  the  trip  downtown  takes  at 


f  iirf  s  Music,  Live  and  Recorded 


This  month.  Part's  serene  Passio,  a  setting  for  vocal 
soloists,  chorus,  and  five-piece  instrumental  ensem- 
ble, will  be  performed  by  the  Hilliard  Ensemble  in 
Chicago  (Orchestra  Hall,  April  2)  and  New  York 
(Lincoln  Center,  Alice  Tully  Hall,  April  4).  The 
Hilliard  Ensemble  has  also  recorded  the  work  for  the 
ECM  label;  it  surely  ranks  among  the  most  extraordi- 
nary recordings  of  the  last  decade. 

There  are  two  other  Part  albums  on  ECM,  each 
featuring  several  short  selections.  The  title  piece  of 
the  album  Tahuk  Rasa  is  his  best  secular  work;  also 
feanircd  are  two  instrumentations  of  "Fratres"  and 


the  tintinnabulating  "Cantus  in  Memory  of  Benja- 
min Britten."  The  major  items  on  Arhos  are  the  title 
piece,  a  brief,  stirring  fanfare,  and  the  twenty-five- 
minute  "Stabat  Mater." 

Collectors  will  also  want  to  investigate  the  short 
selections  by  Part  on  the  Kronos  Quartet's  album 
Winter  Was  Hard  (Elektra  Nonesuch)  and  Highlights 
from  '  'Ahematives, ' '  a  series  of  performances  of  So- 
viet avant-garde  compositions  (MCA  Classics). 

There  is  one  album  of  Part's  early,  serial  music 
available,  on  the  BIS  label.  These  pieces  are  in  a 
thorny  style  the  composer  has  since  rejected.  —R.  K. 
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ibrrv-hve  minutes,  whether  by  car  or 
fturtace  tram,  he  makes  it  no  more  than 
once  a  week.  Conversely,  few  people  from 
the  center  of  Berlin  have  ever  been  to 
Lichtenrade.  As  before,  we  spoke  in  sim- 
ple English,  each  patiently  repeating  or 
elaborating  what  was  not  immediately  un- 
derstood. His  accent  in  English  is  less  Rus- 
sian than  indefinitely  European.  He 
laughs  easily,  a  smile  shining  through  his 
full  black  beard.  He  now  seemed  fairly 
comfortable  about  living  in  the  West. 

At  the  Parts'  dinner  table,  in  a  dimly  lit 
living  room,  we  began  a  conversation  that 
proceeded  best  without 
my  recording  it  or,  until 
the  end,  taking  notes.  As 
his  wife,  Nora,  was  pres- 
ent, he  routinely  trans- 
lated ever\'thing  into  the 
mixture  oi  Estonian  and 
Russian  that  they  speak 
together.  Some  of  her  re- 
sponses were  put  into 
English  tor  me.  It  was  sort 
of  like  watching  Shoah. 
To  all  the  standard  ques- 
tions asked  of  any  artist, 
Part  had  only  nonspecific 
answers.  Who  are  your  fa- 
vorite classical  compos- 
ers? All.  Favorite  con- 
temporaries? None,  be- 
cause he  does  not  hear  much.  Favorite 
authors?  None.  What,  when  you  were 
young,  was  the  piece  that  first  made  you 
aware  of  classical  composition  as  some- 
thing you  would  like  to  do  yourself?  That's 
a  good  question.  Why  did  you  emigrate  to 
the  West?  No  special  reason.  Did  you 
discover  God  through  music,  or  music 
through  your  religious  faith?  Both.  It  was  a 
studied,  consistent,  if  not  persistent,  per- 
formance that,  like  his  music,  eschewed 
pomposity  and  complexity. 

The  Parts  live  an  austere  life.  There  is 
no  television  in  their  new  house,  no  VCR, 
no  fax,  no  computer,  no  copy  machine — 
none  of  the  trappings  that  fill  the  life  of  an 
up-to-date  composer.  The  only  visible  in- 
dulgence was  a  fruit  bowl,  from  which  he, 
not  she,  regularly  picked.  He  now  com- 
poses in  a  dowristairs  room  adjacent  to  the 
living  room,  behind  thick  doors  that  can 
be  locked  with  a  key.  No  one  else  is 
allowed  m.  He  admitted  to  working  on 
pieces  he  would  not  describe  until  they 
were  complerc.  My  su.spicion  is  that  they 
were  mostly  vocal  music,  which  he  has 
come  to  favor  because  ii  'rom  the 

body  and  is,  he      '  '   ^  k   c  "more 

explosive."  Froi.  Nora  took 


photographs  of  us,  with  an  expensive  new 
camera.  When  1  asked  about  obtaining 
copies,  perhaps  to  show  this  magazine's 
editors,  1  was  told,  "Private."  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  Parts  attended  services  at 
Berlin's  great  Russian  Orthodox  church, 
where  1  saw  him  in  a  dark  suit  and  her  in  a 
wholly  white  dress.  "Religion  influences 
everything,  "he  once  said,  "not  just  music, 
but  everything." 

In  contrast  to  composers  who  frequently 
talk  about  their  music,  at  times  with  more 
perceptiveness  than  their  critics.  Part  ob- 
jects to  the  practice.  "Franz  Schubert,"  he 


Part  never  performs  the  music  he 
writes.  He  feels  that  playing — like 
talking — is  "another  job." 

told  me,  "explained  nothing;  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. He  wrote  songs.  They  are  the  best 
explaining.  Now  people  write  about  it. 
That's  absurd.  It's  never  the  music.  It's 
explaining."  Generalizing  about  the  cur- 
rent scene,  he  railed,  "There  is  no  music; 
there  is  only  explanations."  He  illustrated 
by  extending  his  hands,  palms  up,  then 
turning  them  over.  The  world,  he  seemed 
to  suggest,  is  upside  down. 

At  a  Continuum  concert  in  New  York, 
early  in  1984,  he  agreed  to  make  one  (and 
only  one)  statement.  Memorizing  words 
that  his  Estonian  host  here  had  translated 
into  English,  he  spoke  of  mingled  feelings 
of  happiness  and  helplessness  when  he  first 
hears  a  new  work  in  performance — and  of 
his  anxiety  over  whether  it  is  pleasing  to 
God.  (Back  in  Berlin,  several  years  later, 
he  began  to  repeat  the  statement  for  me, 
getting  a  few  lines  right  before  his  memory 
failed  him.)  It  should  perhaps  be  noted 
t'  at,  again  unlike  other  composers,  he 

?s  not  perform  his  music.  He  regards 
int;  like  talking,  as  "another  job,"  dis- 
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aerospace  aluminum  (not  plastic)  casing.  We  provide  a  fitted  leatherette 
travel  case  complete  with  usage  guide  too.  End  the  frustration  of  incompati- 
ble plugs  for  just  $32.95  ($29.95  plus  $3.00  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  each  kit). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  for  $32.95  ($29.95  plus  $3.00  for 
shipping,  handling  and  insurance)  for  each  Voltage  Converter  Kit  you  want. 
On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including  ZIP 
code,  that  you  want  the  Voltage  Converter  Kit(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to 
include  the  department  code  shown  below  on  your  envelope  and  on  your 
order  paper.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNVT  040; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

New  York,  NY  10101 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  hand  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our 
receipt  of  your  order.  We  ■  ^^o  via  United  Parcel  Sen/Ice  wherever  possible.  Orders  outside  continental  United 
States  will  take  six  weeks       'lelive^y  via  Insured  Parcel  Post 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


When  his  music  is  played,  Part  hos  said, 
he  asks  himself  if  it  is  pleasing  to  God. 

tinct  trom  composing. 

At  his  table,  still  nibbling  fruit,  Part 
began,  in  halting  speech,  to  talk  about  the 
concept  of  "silence"  that  some  have 
thought  to  be  at  the  center  of  his  aesthetic. 
(It  is  quite  different  from  John  Cage's 
silence,  which  is  the  joyous  acceptance  of 
all  sound,  including  accidental  noises,  as 
music. )  "Silence  is  the  pause  in  me  when  1 
am  near  to  God,"  he  said  and  stopped. 
"No,  don't  write  that  down;  it's  not  true." 
He  paused  again  for  a  non-elaboration. 
"You  can  get  closer  and  further,  but  never 
touch."  He  apologized  again  for  his  En- 
glish. "It's  like  trying  to  translate  Pushkin 
with  only  fifty  words."  Taking  another 
bite,  he  added,  "Everything  1  ever  said 
about  music  1  wanted  to  forget." 

When  1  inadvertently  spoke  of  "this 
interview,"  Arvo  and  Nora  both  rushed  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  not  an  interview,  as 
though  merely  mentioning  the  word  repre- 
sented a  violation  of  their  proscription.  As 
we  were  driving  back  to  the  train  station,  1 
commented  that  if,  as  he  said,  he  had  told 
me  only  2  percent  of  his  story,  while  my 
own  comprehension  was  incomplete,  per- 
haps limited  to  2  percent,  not  much  about 
him  or  his  music  had  been  communicated. 
He  laughed  before  repeating  my  anecdote 
to  Nora,  who  responded,  "That's  100  per- 
cent." At  least  for  now.  D 

Richard  Kostekineiz,  ci  media  artist  who  com- 
poses Videotapes  and  audiotapes,  is  also  the 
author  of  several  hooks,  including  Convers- 
ing with  C^age  (19HH)  and  On  Innovative 
Music(ian)s(i989j. 


The  Hoarst  Cofpofatioo 


250  W  55  SI,  NY.  NY  10019 


CONNOI.S.SftUR 


William  Daie 

GAUi^^RIKS     ' 


LUIGI  LUCIONI 

"Variations  in  Yellow  and  Gray" 

Signed  and  dated  1979        Oil  on  canvas        23  x  26  inches 


American  Paintings 
&  Sculpture 

Auction:  Wednesday,  May  2 
at  7  p.m. 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesiiay 

prior  to  auction  date 


For  further  information.  c(mtact 
Elaine  Banks  at  (212)  i2~  2(/5l 

Catalogue  SI  5  postpaid 
(Sl'j  overseas) 


Y75  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Auctioneers  and  Valuers  of 

Fine  Art  Antiques  and  Collector's  items 


GLENNIE'S 

Telephone  0603-633558    :     Facsimile  0603-760080 


Wensum  Hall,  IVensum  Street 
Norwich,  Norfolk.  England  NRl  3LD 


A  PUBLIC  AUCTION  OF 

IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

including  works  by  Claude  Monet,  Henri  Fantin-Latour,  Eugene  Boudin,  Edouard  Vuillard,  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  etc. 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  2.30pm  FRIDAY  6th  APRIL  1990 


Claude  Monet 

On  the  Seine  at 

Vetheuil 


L^*^ 


m-M 


,      ! '000  -  £500.000 
sold  with  a  199«J  ceraficate  of  authenticity  from  Dr.  PH.  Tucket.  Museum  of  Fine  Atls.  Boston 


All  enquiries  to 

James  Glennu- 

or  Charlotte  Camcn^n 

Catalogues  $20 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Around  the  Worli 


The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  card 


I  I  I  I  I  I     ■■      'I  I      : 1 


BOOKS  ON  TAPE 


Find  out  how  much  Italy  loves  you,  and  how 
much  you'll  love  Italy  From  the  bustling  cities 
to  the  brilliant  sea,  Italiatour  will  show  you 
more  ways  to  enjoy  Italy  than  anyone  else.  So 
send  for  your  free  50-page  full-color  brochure 
now. 

Alitalia.  The  airline  of  Italy 


World's  largest  selection  of  audio  books. 
Best-sellers  on  cassette  Full-length  readings 
Rentals  by  prepaid  mail-order  delivery  and 
retum  Call  1-800-626-3333  for  descriptive 
brochure.  FREE 


Mediterranean 
ViUas 


42° 


Since  1972  we  have  specialized  in 
the  most  sought  after  houses  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  South 
of  France.  All  are  fully  staffed,  and  are 
on  a  lovely  beach  or  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  We  are  delighted  to 
arrange  car  and  boat  hire,  as  well  as 
internal  travel  and  hotels.  From 
Prince  Belmonte's  Italian  Palazzo,  to 
Lawrence  Duo'ell's  White  House  on 
Corfu — we  simply  have  the  best. 

please  send  $5  check,  or  quote  AmexA'isa/Access  no  for  air  mail  copy  of  our 
luxury  80  page  colour  brochure 

CV  TRAVEL  DepL  CO,  43  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea,  London  SW3  2PR 
Tel:  01  581  0851  (01-589-0132-24  hrs.)  Fax:  01-584  5229 


The  LHURCHILL 

PC^RTMAN  SQUARE,  LONDON  WIA  4ZX 

A  P.irk  1  .inc  Hotel 


Enjoy  5-star  luxury  at  The  Churchill 
Hotel,  situated  in  a  quiet  garden  square 
right  at  the  heart  of  London  near  to 
theatreland.  Bond  St.  and  Knights- 
bridge  shopping  and  all  of  the  capital's 
historic  attractions  The  Churchill  offers 
luxurious  rooms  and  suites,  5-star  ser- 
vice and  superb  food  which  includes 
traditional  English  breakfasts  and  after- 
noon teas 


Call  01 1441  486  5800  or 
LRl  on  (800)  223  0888  Fax;  01 


441  486  1255 


Colony  Club  Hotel 

A  TRADITION  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
Enjoy  European-style  service  at  this  classic 
impeccably  beautiful  76-room  hotel  in  the  most 
magnificent  beachfront  setting  in  BARBADOS 

COLONY  CLUB  offers  MAP  guests  an  exciting 
exchange  dining  program  in  cooperation  with 
other  St  lames  Beach  Hotels  and  selected  fine 
area  restaurants 

See  your  travel  agent,  call  David  B  Mitchell  & 
Co  1  -800-372- 1 323  or  ( 2 1 2 1 69^  1 323. 
A  St  lames  Beach  Hotel 
P.O  Box  429,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  W.i. 
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DELUXE 
CRUISE  BARGAINS 

The  Cruise  Line  Inc.,  America's  foremost 
cruise  center,  can  save  you  an  average 
$300-$1500  per  cabin  on  your  next  cruise 
All  major  cruise  lines  represented  to 
destinations  around  the  world.  "World  of 
Cruising"  gives  listing  of  current  cruise 
specials.  For  reservations,  information, 
or  a  free  copy  of  "World  of  Cruising" 
please  call: 

1-800-777-0707    (Nationwide) 
1-800-448-AHOY  (Canada) 

Bonded  member  CLIA 


fmiMmmm 


In  Europe,  a  train  is  not  just  a  fonn  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  an  expression  of  European 
life  And  what  better  way  to  travel  the  trains 
of  Europe  than  with  an  economic  Eurail- 
pass  Follow  an  itinerary  or  follow  your 
dream  Travel  as  much  as  you  like  Or  as 
little  Prices  start  as  low  as  $198 


AMERICA'S  RESORT  where  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  served  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  over  200  years  Nestled 
in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  a  6500 
acre  estate  this  resort  offers  the  finest 
service  accommodations  and  cuisine 
Golf,  nding,  tennis,  croquet,  trap  & 
skeet  and  a  magnificent  Spa  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  social  and  sporting 
activities. 

For  information  or  reservations  call  or  write  Tfic 
Greenbncr,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WV  2498<) 
Phone  |«00|  624-^)070  or  |  m |  ^36- 1 1 10 
A  CSX  Resort 
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^iTH  Connoisseur 

or  send  your  written  request  before  June  30,  1990  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine.  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870 
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QUAIL  LODGE     r 


CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA 

In  sunny  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Golf  Club  at  Quail  Lodge,  Ideal  for  year- 
round  golf  and  tennis  One  hundred  luxurious 
units  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and  two 
story  lodges.  The  Executive  Villa  offers  sump- 
tuous accommodations  with  suites  and  living 
room  combinations.  Very  elegant  yet  very  cozy 
Mobil  Five-Star  Winner.  Color  Brochure. 
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See  Line  Cniiises 


SUN  LINE  CRUISES  -  Follow  the  Sun  to  the 

Best  of  the  Mediterranean  Visit  the  Greek 
Islands,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Israel,  or  sail  around 
the  Italian  peninsula  on  our  luxury  ships  Com- 
plete Air  Land  Sea  packages  are  available  Call 
your  travel  agent  or  send  for  a  free  brochure 


THE  SURREY  HOTEL 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  l-SOO-ME-SUITE,  EXT.  119 

|?_        HDlri      The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  self- 

_         ___^—^ ^^^^^      assured  efegance  to  the  heart  of 

J^^C*^' — '^'~-<,^^  i  the  art  world— extra\agantl\- 

1^  ^  ^~r:4*l    ^"*'\„>!>=^^^^^^''^  spacious  suites  with  kitchen, 
'5^'-;'^      *««      ^_.-^^^j^      discreetly  priced. 


A  Manhattan  East  Suite  Hotel 

20  East  7bth  Street.  Ne\*  Yori.  NY  10021 

12121288-3700  FAX:  (212)628-1549 


Say  ''J a"  to  Sweden 

Sweden  offers  today's  traveler  the  kind  of 
experience  one  always  hopes  to  encounter 
abroad.  Such  as  friendly  people  who  speak 
english,  good  food  and  accommodations, 
cities  that  are  as  clean  and  safe  as  they  are 
beautiful  and  interesting,  plus  unspoiled 
natural  wilderness. 

Send  for  The  Sweden  Travcier  maga- 
zine and  enjoy  an  armchair  tour  of  the        i 
many  possibilities  of  Sweden.  ^ 

Swedish  Tourist  Board 
655  Third  Avenue.  Aw  York,  .\ea'  York  10017. 
Tel:  ^12-949-2333.  Fax:  2l2-697-0H.i5. 


THE  VILLAS  OF  GRAND  CYPRESS 
A  CHOICE  EXPERIENCE 
Nestled  amidsl  45  holes  of  lack  Nicklaus 
signaturegolf.TheVillas  of  Grand  Cypress 
offer  a  quiet  s«:luded  ambiance  .i!  ■ ;: 
with  impeccably  elegant  accomnK\:,i 
tions  and  the  ultimate  in  services  and 
amenities 

Villa  guests  have  access  to  Grand  Cypress 
Resorts  many  world<lass  recreational 
choices  as  well  as  the  Fj(ecutive  Meeting 

Center 

The  Villas  ol  Grand  Cvpress  OtdtHJ  Cvpress  Resort  «i 
Grand  Cypress  BM  Orlando  a  32819  USA  I  m) 
83S-7i77 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 


CONNOISSEUR 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  can  help  you  make  your  next  vacation  o[ jfusiness  trip 
more  enjoyable  than  ever.  Just  complete  the  business  rpolv  card  and  mail,  or  send  your 
written  request  to; 
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Windstar's  Tahiti 

Every  week  as  the  graceful  new  440-fcxit  Wind  Song  sets  sail.  148  pnvileged 
passengers  experience  Tahiti  as  few  have  before  You  could  be  onboard  See 
your  travel  agent,  or  write  tor  a  free  brochure  Windstar  Sail  Cruises,  PO  V<o\ 
34374,  Dept  #TOMC004.  Seattle.  WA  98 1 24- 1 374,  or  call  I  -800-626-9903 


Please  note:  Connoisseui 
those  companies  will  ma;l 
30,  1990. 


eralure  you  request,  and 
be  honored  through  June 
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Stand  and  Deliver  is  rh€> 
Hc0llyiAy€ycpd  fctiry  tcil^ 


Can  This  Man  Save 


HE  LEANS  OVER  THE  DESK,  HIS  VOICE  AN  INSISTENT 
half-whisper,  his  face  inches  away  from  the  student's,  puppy-dog  eyes 
intent  and  imploring:  "You're  the  hest,  Johnny.  You  can  do  it;  it's  easy." 
Jaime  Escalante,  an  unlikely-looking  warrior  in  the  never-ending  fight 
against  ignorance,  is  huilding  confidence  with  one  of  his  favorite  weapons: 
a  virtual  mantra  of  encouragement. 

"You  are  our  dreams;  you  are  our  future,"  he  tells  students  over  and  over. 
And  if  that  does  not  work,  he  threatens  them  with  predawn  hus  rides  to 
another  school,  banishment  from  friends,  and  a  hopeless  future. 

Escalante  is  an  East  Los  Angeles  calculus  teacher  who  has  pushed,  prod- 
ded, and  teased  over  five  hundred  barrio  students  into  advanced  math 
courses,  with  astounding  results.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  both  a  film 
{Sumd  and.  Deliver)  and  a  book  {Escalante)  and  will  be  the  focal  point  in  an 
educational  series  ("Futures")  slated  for  PBS  this  fall. 

A  respected  teacher  in  Bolivia,  Escalante  emigrated  to  this  country  in 

1963  while  in  his  thirties,  only  to  find  out  that  the  American  system  did 

not  trust  his  credentials.  He  took  a  job  washing  floors  in  a  restaurant  and 

went  back  to  school  to  earn  the  re- 
quired credits.  He  was  forty-three 
when  he  began  to  teach  at  Garfield 
High,  in  East  Los  Angeles.  The 
school  was  a  fairly  typical  inner-city 
academic  horror  show,  on  the  verge 
of  losing  its  accreditation  and  suffer- 
ing every  gruesome  cliche,  from 
gang  violence  to  a  budget  amount- 
ing to  peanuts. 

"My  first  faculty  meeting,  there 
are  so  many  teachers  I  think,  'Wow, 
this  must  be  a  good  school.'  Then  1 
see  the  teachers'  roll  books,  and  they 
have  graffiti  all  over  them.  'Why.''  1 
Hsk.  'Because  the  kids  like  to  do  it,' 
they  .say.   I  know  then  this  is  not 
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gi)ing  ti)  be  what  1  thoii^hr." 

Escalante  knew  what  he  JiJ  not  like: 
graffiti,  beards,  shorts  on  women,  and  ear- 
rings on  men.  He  knew  what  he  wanted: 
disciphne,  commitment,  and,  above  all, 
ganas — Spanish  tor  "desire,"  though  Es- 
calante also  translates  the  word  to  mean 
anything  from  guts  to  effort.  His  own  ^anas 
was  for  teaching  calculus,  a  patently  in- 
sane endeavor  at  a  barrio  schottl.  Fewer 
than  7  percent  of  high-school  students  in 
the  United  States  take  calculus,  and  the 
demographics  on  those  students  were  ob- 
vious to  everyone  but  Escalante. 

But  then,  as  ntnv,  he  asked  nothing  of 
his  students  he  did  not  ask  ot  him>elt.  He  is 
in  his  office  at  seven  AM  and  often  diK's 
not  get  home  until  tweKe  hours  later.  He 
works  at  home,  he  works  on  weekends,  he 
works  during  the  summer — sixty  to  eighty 
hours  a  week.  He  uses  rock-and-roll  music, 
schcH)l  fight  songs,  radii>-controlled  toys, 
hand  puppets,  magic  tricks,  thre.its,  in- 
timidation, lies,  pri>mises,  outrageous 
pseudo-legal  contracts,  and  tiiose  con- 
stant whispers  of  "You're  the  best  "  lli^ 
obsessii>n  makes  the  difference. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  he  tir.Nt 
o(  Escalante's  six  classes  begins.  (Before 
the  day  is  over  he  will  ha\  e  t  uight  .ilgebr.i 
2;  three  sections  o\  calculus  AB;  c.ilculus 
BC';  and  trigonometry.  Then  he  will  hold 
an  open  study  session  fri>m  ^:^0  to  S;k'* 
TM.  The  .schedule  is  the  same  .ill  week.) 
Music  starts  to  pump  through  the  speak- 
ers— "Queen"  thumping  out,  "We  will 
nick  you!  We  are  the  champions!"  Stvimp 
stomp,  clap!  Stomp  stomp,  clap!  Energ\ 
fKiws.  Muscles  move.  People  w.ike  up. 
H.scalanto  ci>mes  into  the  cl.iss  ftom  his 
narriuv  office  at  the  side  of  the  mom,  and 

Jaitne  Escolanfe  in  action.  For  left:  A  heort-'o-heort  witli  o 
discouraged  student  who  needs  a  boost  Left:  At  a  Gorfieid 
Higfi  biockboord,  discussing  a  quadrotic  function. 
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ESCALANTE 


Math  is  not  all.  Beneath  a  banner  for  the  movie  that  made  his  name  famous,  Escalante  extols  discipline  and  manners. 


he  is  holding  an  ugly  Uttle  puppet,  which 
throws  tiny  jahs  to  the  heat.  Stomp  stomp, 
clap!  Students  pound  desks,  wave  their 
arms.  It  is  time. 

Escalante  retreats  to  his  office  and 
changes  the  music.  Now  it  is  a  soft,  relaxed 
instrumental^for  the  quiz.  Every  day,  at 


the  weekend  in  jail.  This  is  the  United 
States — they  have  to  come  to  school.'  Not 
everyone  likes  this.  Out  there  is  the  good, 
the  had,  and  the  ugly." 

When  they  sign  the  contract  for  his 
classes,  students  even  agree  to  come  to 
school  on  Saturday.  At  7:00  A.M.  on  a 
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the  beginning  of  every  class,  there  is  a  quiz. 
Every  night  there  is  homework.  Every  Fri- 
day there  is  a  test.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
miss  a  class  or  a  homework  assignment,  or 
even  to  be  tardy.  And  if  they  don't  like  it, 
that's  too  bad,  because  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  drop  the  course. 

"I  have  a  one-on-one  contract.  I  make 
them  sign  it,  and  they  can't  drop  the  class. 
The  parents  have  to  sign  it  too,  and  agree 
that  the  kid  has  to  do  homework  every  day, 
thirty  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  no  TV  until 
it's  done. 

"They  try  tf)  break  the  contract,  1  say, 
'I'll  take  you  to  People's  Court.  I  been 
there  dozens  of  times.  I  always  win.'  That 
usually  gets  them. 

"But  the  parents  don't  always  cooper- 
ate. 1  get  some  rhnf  say,  'My  daughter  only 
has  to  know  how  to  rai.se  kids.'  I  tell  them, 
'Your  daughter  isn't  in  school,  you'll  spend 


weekend  morning,  when  most  kids  would 
he  sleeping  in  or  staring  at  television  car- 
toons, buses  begin  collecting  junior  and 
senior  high-school  students  for  a  dawn  trip 
to  East  Los  Angeles  College.  Classes  run 
from  8:00  A.M.  until  noon.  Foundations 
cover  the  cost  of  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
transportation  for  the  students.  The  com- 
munity-college district  pays  the  salaries  of 
the  half  dozen  teachers  who  join  Escalante 
and  George  Madrid,  an  ELAC  faculty 
member  who  tries  to  keep  these  sessions 
going.  Keeping  all  this  going  is  not  easy. 
Money  is  tight.  More  than  750  students 
now  show  up,  and  the  program  continues 
right  through  the  summer. 

Escalante's  program  survives  on  a  patch- 

Ijionard  ':id[ar$,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
San  Francisco  State  University,  has  written 
for  (Connoisseur  on  travel  and  the  moxnes. 


work  of  foundation  support,  most  of  which 
came  before  the  fame  achieved  with  the 
movie  Stand  and  Deliver.  Foundation  mon- 
ey, in  fact,  underwrote  the  movie.  Ameri- 
can Playhouse,  an  arm  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System,  put  up  $640,000; 
ARCO,  $350,000;  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  $125,000.  That  left  only 
$1  35,000  to  be  raised  from  other  sources. 
To  put  these  numbers  in  perspective,  con- 
sider that  in  1988  the  average  Hollywood 
feature  film  cost  $16  million. 

"We  go  all  the  way  back  to  1983  in  fund- 
ing the  summer  program,"  says  Larry  Ber- 
shon,  director  of  corporate  advertising  for 
ARCO.  "We  got  involved  in  the  movie 
for  the  same  reason  we  were  interested  in 
Escalante  all  along — he's  representative  of 
the  Latino  community,  which  is  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  corporation." 

The  Latino  community  is  also  inter- 
ested in  Escalante.  "Not  everyone  under- 
stands what  a  folk  hero  he  is,"  Bershon 
says.  "He  was  at  some  deal  at  the  Four  Sea- 
sons restaurant  in  New  York,  where  they 
have  a  rule  about  employees  not  being 
allowed  to  bother  any  guest,  asking  for  an 
autograph  or  something  like  that.  Well, 
for  Jaime  they  had  to  suspend  the  rules. 
Even  Hispanics  on  the  East  Coast  know 
who  he  is." 

Stand  and  Deliver  gave  him  recognition 
not  just  because  it  was  a  movie  but  because 
it  was  one  of  the  few  media  vehicles  that 
did  not  portray  Hispanics  as  either  bean 
pickers  or  drug  dealers,  nuns  or  hookers. 
(The  film  was  released  at  the  same  time  as 
Colors,  a  hysterical  movie  about  barrio 
gangs  that  captured  a  lot  of  press  because  it 
supposedly  triggered  gang  fights. ) 

When  word  of  Escalante's  success  got 
out,  people  naturally  wanted  to  bottle  it. 
Last  summer  he  was  the  magnet  for  a  nine- 
week,  $457,000  National  Science  Foun- 
dation program  at  East  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege, where  the  methods  and  motivational 
techniques  he  has  developed  were  shared 
with  other  teachers. 

As  most  people  know,  G.  B.  Shaw  said, 
"He  who  can,  does.  He  who  cannot, 
teaches."  Fewer  people  know  the  sequel: 
".  .  .  and  he  who  cannot  teach,  teaches 
teachers."  Escalante  himself  tends  to 
agree.  "A  good  teacher  is  one  with  gana.s, 
the  desire  to  teach.  If  they  don't  have  that, 
no  way.  A  good  teacher  has  commitment, 
discipline,  responsibility,  and,  most  im- 
portant, love — love  for  the  kids  and  love 
for  the  subject."  Can  love,  or  talent,  or 
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inspiration  be  taught?  Probably  not.  Ex- 
cellence does  not  come  with  a  blackboard 
list.  Obsession  is  not  acquired  by  lecture. 

Nevertheless,  Escalante's  impact,  with 
the  classroom  as  the  epicenter,  is  far- 
reaching,  starting  at  Garfield  High.  In 
1988  the  school  produced  27  percent  of  all 
the  Hispanics  in  the  country  who  scored  3 
or  higher  in  calculus  AB  and  22  percent  of 
those  who  scored  at  that  level  on  calculus 
BC  exams.  Escalante  has  had  some  help. 
Henry  Gradillas,  the  hardheaded  ex-para- 
trooper who  took  over  as  principal  shortly 
after  Escalante  arrived,  deserves  part  of  the 
credit:  he  let  the  better  teachers  run  their 
classes  while  he  cleared  out  the  hallways. 
(He  has  since  gone  on  to  the  office  of  the 
California  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.) Younger  teachers  gathered 
around,  eager  to  join  the  struggle — among 
them  Ben  Jimenez,  who  is  becoming  a 
legend  in  his  own  right,  and  Angelo  Vil- 
lavicencio,  who  fought  the  school  district 
for  four  years  to  get  transferred  to  Garfield 
High  and  Escalante's  department. 

"Sometimes  when  I  teach  an  algebra  2 
class  I  have  to  bring  half  the  kids  up  to 
speed,"  Villavicencio  says.  "Other  teach- 
ers didn't  do  the  job.  Where  were  they?  At 
another  school  I  was  actually  told  the  stu- 
dents weren't  capable.  This  at  a  school 
where  weeks  into  the  term  some  teachers 
were  still  on  chapter  1. 

"Teaching  is  translation,  turning  math 
from  a  hard  language  into  a  simple  one. 
That's  why  I  respect  Escalante — he  makes 
it  simple.  That's  the  beauty  of  the  man; 
that's  the  creativity." 

According  to  College  Board 
statistics  released  last  De- 
cember, the  number  of 
Hispanics  taking  Ad- 
vanced Placement  exami- 
nations in  all  disciplines  increased  by  214 
percent  in  the  last  five  years,  to  more  than 
16,000  in  1989.  Garfield  High,  in  a  full- 
blown bootstrap  operation,  is .  low  offering 
AP  exams  in  history,  English,  and  physics. 
As  expectations  have  changed,  so  have 
results.  Garfield  now  sends  more  students 
to  the  calculus  exams  than  Exeter  or  Puna- 
hoe,  Evanston  or  Hunter  College  High. 
Only  three  schools  in  the  country  do  bet- 
ter  than  Garfield. 

Escalante's  student:  :':;ve  ended  up  at 
Stanford,  Harvard.  •  -:  ■•eton,  Caltech, 
following  path- T^  -^L-ering,  physics, 
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Real  Life  and  tHe  Movies 


In  1988  Wamer  Bros,  released  Slarul  and  DAnrr.  a 
low-budget,  critically  successful  lx)x-oftice  hit 
about  Jaime  Escalante  and  the  conflict  his  students 
had  with  the  Educational  Testing  Ser\Mce.  Starring 
Edward  James  Olmos  (the  lieutenant  on  TV's 
"Miami  Vice")  and  L)u  Diamond  Phillips  (of  Li 
Bamba),  the  film  portrayed  the  against-all-odds 
battle  of  eighteen  students  preparing  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  calculus  test.  It  was  given  a  gut- 
wrenching  twist  when  a  dozen  of  them  were  later 
accused  ot  cheating.  .Amid  emotional  charges  of 
ethnic  discrimination,  the  controversy  brought  Es- 
calante and  barrio  Gartield  High  to  national  atten- 
tion, especially  after  those  students  who  took  the 
test  over  again  triumphantly  passed. 

The  film  is  accurate  in  its  depiction  of  Escalante 
and  his  reaching  style,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration 
of  the  hardships — financial,  emotional,  social — 
the  students  endured  in  getting  ready  for  one  of  the 
nation's  most  difficult  college-credit  exams.  The 
film  is  also,  in  an  important  respect,  false. 

Seldom  mentioned  in  the  media  coverage  (and 
barely  alluded  to  in  the  movie)  is  the  rather  embar- 
rassing fact  that  a  number  of  the  students  had  mul- 
tiple-choice wrong-answer  patterns  so  similar  that 
the  statistical  odds  against  coincidence  reached 
one  in  10  million.  Nine  of  the  students  also  had  an 
identical  mistake  in  a  calculus  problem — an  error, 
in  the  middle  of  a  formula,  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  came  before,  an  error  that  did  "not  fol- 


low logically  from  the  preceding  errors,  according 
to  the  chairman  ot  the  Educational  Testing  Ser\  ice 
Board  of  Review. 

The  errors  were  so  unusual  that  three  separate 
ETS  readers,  each  finding  a  matched  pair  of 
uniquely  wrong  answers,  reported  a  possible  viola- 
tion. Six  exams,  all  with  student  names  and 
schcxtls  still  hidden  behind  a  seal,  were  turned  in 
before  anyone  in  the  ETS  system  had  any  way  of 
know  ing  that  they  originated  from  the  same 
schiK)l.  Only  then  were  the  other  tests  trom  Gar- 
field High  checked,  and  fourteen  of  the  eighteen 
exams  had  extraordinar\' similarities. 

The  majority  of  the  students  accused  ot  cheat- 
ing took  the  test  over  again  and  passed,  albeit  with 
lower  overall  scores. 

The  issue  makes  for  a  sad  irony.  Without  it  Es- 
calante and  Garfield  High  would  not  have  come  to 
national  attention  in  newspaper  articles,  a  bcx)k, 
and  a  full-length  feature  film;  without  the  atten- 
tion there  would  not  have  been  the  bureaucratic 
backing  required  to  create  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  math  program  in  the  United  States. 
Yet,  as  the  subsequent  events  prove,  no  cheating 
was  necessary  in  the  first  place.  Escalante's  stu- 
dents know  their  stuff.  Every  year  more  and  more 
Garfield  students,  now  numbering  in  the  hun- 
dreds, take  and  pass  .AP  calculus.  Thev  are  the 
hard  evidence  that  Escalante  .ind  his  jijiiTUs  are  all 
the  truth  that  is  needed.— L.'s. 


Now  whot?  Tv^o  students  in  the  fhird-penod  calculus  doss  try  to  anticipate  Escalante's  next  step  in  o  complex  proof 
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In  front  of  his  screen 
Higli  Society,  (ierson 
andJudith  I.eiher 
sport  two  of  her  new 
handbags:  an  alligator 
thistle  clasp  and 
a  silver  octagonal 
miiuuidicrc. 
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WHEN  JUDITH  LEIBER  emigrated  to  New  York  after  World  War  II, 
she  was  horrified  to  discover  that  the  painstaking  old-world  craftsman- 
ship she  had  learned  in  Budapest  was  definitely  old-hat  in  the  garment 
center.  A  fellow  bag  maker  took  her  aside  at  one  point,  she  recalls,  and 
gently  explained  how  to  make  handbags  the  American  way:  "1  Ic  said  to 
me,  'Here  we  bake  them  like  strudel — in  sheets!' 

Fortunately  for  lovers  of  beauty  and  quality, 
Leiber  has  never  taken  to  the  pastry-dough 
school  of  American  mass  production.  Today 


By 
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her  h;ifrs  (alon^  with  her  heirs,  tn   $6,000,    llu-   women   who  routineK  proJiiees  ;irti.s;ms  tU 

wallets,    pillhoxes,   and  other  earry   them    (iiK  ludmL:   Hli:a-  i  eiher's  ealiher.    "She's  most 

accessories)   are   scni^ht  .itter  heth  lavKn,  Barhara  Walters,  likelv    the    le.idinn  qiiality- 

prccisely  hecaiise  ot  her  atten-  CMaiulette   C'olhert.    Natuv  h.iiulhai:   Jesij^ner    in    the 

tion  to  detail:   up  to    10,000  Reauan,  and  Queen  Hluaheih)  world,"  says  Ira  Neimark,  the 

Austrian    rhniestones,    eaeh  at  least  know  that  they  are  jjet-  ehiet  executive  otticerot  Berp- 

the  size  ot  a  newhorn  hahy's  tin;^  a  produt  t  whose  manufae-  dort   CnKHlmaii,    "hut   more 

finf^ernail,  applied  one  hy  one  ture,    like   that   of   the   Wiu  th. in  that,  she's  the  last  o(  the 

to  her  evening  hags,  hy  hand —  stained  glass  at  C'hartres,  may  greats." 

to   name  just  one   signature  soon  hecome  a  lost  art.  The  Leiher   shrugs   off   such 

Judith  Leiher  touch.  postwar  C't)mmunist  economy  pr.iise,   just  as  she  shrugs  off 

And  while  the  hags  cost  up  c^f  Eastern  Euri)pe  no  longer  tashion-industry  awards  and 

Photographs  hy  Lizzie  Himmel 
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The  diva  Beverly  Sills  collects  Leiber  bags 
because  "they  are  works  of  art,  " 


museum  exhibitions  of  her 
work — not  to  mention  private 
collectors  who  keep  dozens  of 
Leiber  bags  in  hghted  show- 
cases in  their  homes.  "I'm 
somewhat  laid-back  about 
those  things,"  she  explains  (al- 
though the  words,  in  her  pep- 
pery, Zsa  Zsa  accent,  sound 
more  like  "led  beck"). 

ome  of  the  one  hundred 
parts  of  each  Leiber  bag 
are  made  in  Europe,  but 
each  bag  is  assembled  in 
her  factory-and-show- 
room  loft.  There,  about 
125  employees  manufac- 
ture and  market  the 
more  than  22,000  Leiber  bags 
sold  every  year  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  Neiman  Marcus, 
1.  Magnin,  Nordstrom,  Amen 
Wardy,  Bergdorf,  and  other 
luxury  stores.  Leiber  designs  at 
least  a  hundred  new  bags  every 
season,  while  maintaining  and 
reviving  old  favorites.  "It's  a 
rule  of  thumb  that  the  narrow- 
er your  collection,  the  more 
money  you  make,"  points  out 
one  industry  observer.  "Her 
collection  is  so  broad  and  she 
works  in  so  many  materials 
that  money  can't  be  her  priori- 
ty; it's  giving  her  customers  as 
many  choices  as  possible." 

Each  bag  "begins  with  struc- 
ture," says  Leiber.  "The  frame 
1  design  determines  the  shape  I 
subsequently  make,  and  every- 
thing flows  out  of  that."  The 
shapes  in  turn  influence  the 
material  and  how  it  is  treated. 
A  major  Leiber  innovation  is 
the  pleating  and  gathering  of 
leather — ostrich,  lizard,  and 
other  animal   skins   that  are 


normally  presented  as 
straight,  flat  materials.  * 
"Simple,  straight  lines  are  0. 
exactly  right  with  some  '' 
shapes,  but  with  others,  you 
want  more  of  the  feeling, 
something  very  round  and  soft 
and  mellow,"  she  explains. 
Most  manufacturers  will  ma- 
chine-pleat silk,  but  the  same 
process  applied  to  leathers 
makes  them  bunchy  and  hard. 
Leiber's  bag  makers  do  the 
shirring  by  hand,  and  the 
leather  remains  soft  and  in 
concert  with  the  shape. 

"We  make  bags  out  of  any- 
thing we  think  is  going  to  be 
wonderful,  whether  it's  a 
shark,  an  alligator,  a  Hzard,  a 
cow,  a  sheep,  or  even  a  fish," 
says  Leiber.  The  environmen- 
tal and  animal-rights  move- 
ments are  obviously  not  tops 
on  her  hit  parade.  "People  who 
are  in  favor  of  wildlife  are  not 
savvy,"  she  charges.  "You  take 
the  American  alligator:  at  this 
point  it's  so  abundant  that  it's 
crawling  into  homes  in  Florida 
and  biting  children  and  killing 
them!"  The  former  ban  on  alli- 
gator skins  so  crippled  the 
American  tanning  industry 
that  she  now  has  to  have  them 
sent  to  Europe. 

Probably  the  most  recogniz- 
able Judith  Leiber  bags  are  not 
the  ones  made  out  of  formerly 
living  things  but  her  tiny, 
jewel-box  evening  sachets. 
Crafted  in  endless  choices  of 
gold,  silver,  black,  and  rain- 
bow rhinestones  and  semipre- 
cious stones  (which  take  a  Lei- 
ber employee  three  days  to  ap- 
ply), they  also  come  in  every 
conceivable  shape:  strawber- 


ries, ladybugs, 
nesting  cranes,  eggs,  ele- 
phants, butterflies,  shells, 
goldfish,  zebras,  roses,  palomi- 
no horses,  fans,  moons,  fat 
Buddhas.  Each  one  is  a  lumi- 
nous minisculpture. 

Some  women  remember 
their  "first"  Judith  Leiber  the 
way  they  remember  the  cor- 
sage they  wore  to  their  senior 
prom — except  that  the  bag  is 
probably  still  in  use.  In  fact, 
the  bags  are  famous  for  their 
Swiss-army-knife  cleverness 
(each  one  has  a  tiny  matching 
mirror  and  a  comb,  a  lining  of 
English  kidskin,  and  a  gold- 
plated  frame)  and  their  tank- 
tough  quality. 

Beverly  Sills  declares  herself 
"hopelessly  addicted"  to  Lei- 
ber bags.  Sills  met  Leiber 
twenty  years  ago  when  the  de- 
signer came  to  hear  her  per- 
form: "Instead  of  a  bouquet, 
she  sent  me  one  of  her  purses — 
a  breathtaking  little  evening 
purse  in  the  shape  of  an  egg." 
The  two  women  became 
friends,  and  between  the  bags 
Sills  has  bought  and  the  ones 
she  has  received  from  her 
friend  as  gifts,  she  now  has 
"dozens  and  dozens." 

Her  favorite  is  probably  the 
one  that  Leiber  designed  to 
hold  her  opera  scores.  The  bag 
also  contains  two  internal 
purses,  one  for  makeup  and 
one  for  money,  with  clasps 
slightly  different  so  that  they 
are  recognizable  to  the  touch. 


Still  life  of  bags  in 
progress  includes  A 
trian  rhinestones  a 
the  frame  (red  sati 
that  determines  thi 
bag's  shape.  Right: 
The  hand  pleating 
leather  is  a  Leiber 
hallmark. 
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Her  even 'nig  bags,  each  a  luminous  nnniscu/ptu/r, 

are  a  whimsical  menagerie  of  animals^ 

eggs,  and  a  Buddha. 


The  miniaturizing  of 
shapes,  as  in  this  la- 
dies' carpet  bag  (left), 
is  one  of  Leiber's  fa- 
vorite approaches  to 
design.  Chevron 
stitching  gives  the 
black  karung  bag  its 
designer  look.  Right: 
White  cape  bag  with 
nailhead  design,  and 
sumptuous  alligator 
with  drawstring. 


Perhaps  the  only  negative 
thing  that  one  can  say  about 
Leiber's  bags  (aside  from  the 
tact  that  some  of  them  cost 
enough  to  teed  a  tamily  tor  six 
months)  is  that  most  o(  them 
are  tiny — symbols  ot  a  world 
where  women  have  "escorts" 
to  pay  tor  things  instead  of 
bulky,  credit-card-stufted  wal- 
lets ot  their  own.  But  Leiber 
always  says,  "All  you  need  is  a 
lipstick,  a  hundred-dollar  bill, 
and  a  handkerchiet,  and  you're 
ready  to  go  anywhere." 

It  Leiber's  bags  convey  a 
sense  ot  sans  souci.  her  lite  has 
been  anything  but  carefree. 
She  was  bom  in  1921  into  an 
upper-middle-class  Hungar- 
ian-Jewish family  who  only 
barely  escaped  the  Nazis. 
Many  friends,  aunts,  and  un- 
cles were  not  so  lucky. 

udith's  parents  sent  her 
to  King's  College  in  Eng- 
land to  study  chemistr>- 
in  1939.  Hitler  was  al- 
ready in  power,  and 
anti-Semitism  was  a  tact 
oi  European  political 
life — indeed,  Judith  was 
being  educated  abroad  because 
of  laws  that  made  it  ditticult  tor 
Jews  to  enter  the  protessions — 
but  "the  handwriting  was  on 
the  wall,  and  we  didn't  read 
it,"  she  says.  "From  London, 
you  could  go  to  Australia  tor 
twenty  English  ptnmds,  and  1 
remem^ier  asking  my  dad  it  he 
thought  we  should  go — and 
him  saying  that  no,  everything 
was  >-:oing  to  be  all  right." 

After  Judith  passed  the  ma- 
triculation exam,  her  tamily 
decided  she  should  come  back 


lo  Hungar\-  tor  the  summer.  By 
the  time  she  would  have  re- 
turned to  London,  Eun>pe  was 
at  war.  Although  Hungarv  was 
not  vet  occupied,  the  family — 
Judith,  her  parents,  and  her 
sister — simplv  made  a  decision 
to  stay  together. 

Her  tirst  problem  was  to  find 
a  job.  "It's  sort  ot  silly,  but  the 
reason  I'm  in  this  business  is 
that  my  mother  loved  beauti- 
tul  handbags."  she  says  now. 
Her  tather,  a  grain  merchant, 
used  to  go  to  Western  Europe 
to  sell  beans  and  wheat — "and 
whenever  he  came  home  he 
brought  my  mother  a  beautiful 
handbag.  1  guess  1  grew  up 
looking  at  them."  She  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  a  job  as  a  hand- 
bag apprentice — the  tirst  fe- 
male apprentice  in  Budapest. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  in  a 
little  shop  behind  the  Rit:  hiv 
tel,  she  learned  "everything, 
from  start  to  finish":  "I  cmild 
sew  the  bag,  1  could  make  the 
patterns,  1  ct>uld  frame  a  bag,  1 
could  hand  tack  it,  I  could 
gather  it.  Whatever  it  needed, 
1  could  do  it."  She  soon  climb- 
ed to  the  rank  ot  master. 

As  the  political  situation 
continued  to  deteriorate,  Jew- 
ish property  was  seized:  "You 
had  to  prove  that  your  f.imilv 
was  living  in  Hungarv  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv  lit  vou 
were  to  avoid  being  doportedj. 
We  had  a  great-grandt.ither 
who  was  a  b.iker — 1  still  have 
the  certiticate.  In  f.ict, 
we've  donated  it  to  the  Holo- 
caust museum  in  Washington!' 

Later  on,  when  the  govern- 
ment upped  the  ante,  Jews 
tried     to     (ibtain    protective 


passes  (real  i^r 
f^irged)  from  neutral 
countries  like  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, or  Ptirtugal,  or  from 
the  Vatican.  Her  tather  man- 
aged to  avoid  forced  laKu  by 
acquiring  a  Swis.s  pass,  but  it 
was  a  pass  tor  him  i>nly.  Then  a 
neighK>r  noticed  that  the  pass 
was  tvped  on  an  Olvmpia  tvpe- 
writer  with  the  same  typeface 
as  a  machine  he  had  access  to. 
"He  caretullv  put  the  pass  in 
the  typewriter  and  typed  in  the 
words  'and  family'  after  my 
father's  name."  savs  Leiber. 
"And  that's  why  I'm  sitting 
here  ti>day." 

.After  the  end  ot  the  war 
Judith  met  and  married  an 
.American  G\  named  Gers<.')n 
Leiber — she  called  him  Cuis. 
While  Judith  sold  her  bags  tor 
dollars  to  Gus's  countrymen, 
she  helped  him  realize  a  life- 
long dre.uu  of  becoming  an  art- 
ist. "1  took  him  to  the  Royal 
.Ac.idemv.  where  he  p.>>sed  the 
entrance  exams  with  tlymg 
ci>lors.  Then  I  ti>ok  his  sketch- 
es to  one  of  the  most  f.unous 
1  hmg.irian  p.iinters  .uid  .isked 
him  his  opinion.  He  said.  'He's 
verv  t.dented,  but  1  h.ive  ti>tell 
you.  It's  a  hard  life."  "  Un- 
daunted, she  encouraged  Gus, 
whose  prints  ti\l.iv  are  in  the 
collectu»ivs  of  the  Metrop*)li- 
tan  and  the  Modern  mu- 
seums— as  well  .IS  in  his  wife's 
slniwriH)m.  .After  his  tour  of 
(Omtiniu'ii  on  /xige  154) 
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BLESS  THE  BRITISH.  THEY  HAVE  GIVEN  US  "COLONISTS"  MANY  OF  OUR  BEST 

games.  Fox  hunting  was  the  first  sport  they  exported.  It  was  followed  by 

their  versions  of  polo,  yacht  racing,  horse  racing  (both  steeplechase  and 

BY  RICHARD  A.  WOLTERS      flat)i  sculUng,  car  racing,  and  rallying.  The  marquess  of  Queensberry 

sponsored  boxing's  official  rules.  The  best  shotgun  and  its  ammunition 
are  strictly  English  inventions,  and  we  owe  the  British  for  our  way  of 
hunting  and  certainly  for  our  hunting  dogs.  The  British  developed  the  art 
of  wing  shooting  and  have  been  the  masters  of  that  sport  since  its  heyday, 
in  the  Victorian  era.  Their  most  successful  gift  has  been  golf,  the  game 
where  American  business  is  often  conducted. 

Now  there  is  a  new  shooting  game  from  England,  a  real  winner,  calleei 
sporting  clays.  It  has  much  in  common  with  golf — they  are  both  played  on 
a  large,  diverse  course,  for  example — and  it  has  the  potential  of  becoming 
just  as  big  because  it  will  surely  appeal  to  the  more  than  20  million  hunters 
in  this  country.  I  first  encountered  this  game  in  early  1 989,  and  it  is  such  a 
humiliating  story  that  I  almost  hate  to  tell  it. 

The  story  starts  in  a  goose  blind  on  the  Chesapeake  shore  of  Maryland. 
It  was  one  of  those  bluebird  days;  not  a  goose  was  flying.  My  shooting 
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A  new  game, played  with  clay  pigeons 
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Bang!  Bang!  I  looked  at  my  gun.  Something  must  be  wrong! 
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Action  ot  Mashomock's  station 
number  9,  where  one  of  the  cloy 
pigeons  simulates  the  darting 
flight  of  a  dove;  tlie  other,  a 
fleeting  pigeon.  Team  members 
decide  shooting  strategy  by 
watching  their  predecessors. 
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partner  was  Gene  Hill,  who 
happens  to  be  rhe  Jean  i>t  out- 
dcKirs  writers  in  America.  He 
can  spin  a  yarn  that  can  make 
you  lau^^h  or  cr>'  and  is  a  tine 
shi)t.  Every  year,  as  he  recounts 
in  his  S/intji^'UTiner's  NoteKxilc, 
Gene  shtH)ts  j^rouse  in  Scot- 
land, pheasant  in  England, 
dove  in  Texas;  trap  and  skeet 
are  his  middle  names. 

Well,  Gene  suKK^sted  that 
since  the  geese  were  not  flying 
we  should  go  hack  tor  lunch  at 
the  J  &.  P  lodge,  at  Sudlersville, 
and  try  a  round  of  their  new 
game,  sporting  clays.  Sporting 
clays.'  1  had  no  idea  what  he 
was  talking  about.  But  as  1  soon 
found  t)ut,  it  is  a  game  that  uses 
clay  pigeons,  saucer-shaped 
targets,  as  artificial  birds;  these 
are  flung  into  the  .lir  by  me- 
chanical launchers.  The  tar- 
gets simulate  the  flight  of  dif- 
ferent game  birds  as  well  as  the 
way  small  game  like  rabbits 
dash  thrt)ugh  their  natural 
habitat.  The  object  istobre.ik, 
or  kill,  the  "birds."  Hill  and  1 
confidently  went  tor  it. 

he  srarting  station  .it  I 
vSi.  P  was  called  "rabbit 
and  pheasant."  The 
first  clav  came  bounc- 
ing across  the  ground, 
hopping  just  like  a  rab- 
bit. I  could  h.irdiv  be- 
lie\e  mv  eyes.  The  simulation 
was  .i.stonishinglv  realistic. 
.And  )ust  to  m.ike  the  .shot  real- 
ly tou!.:ii,  some  logs  were  placed 
on  the  ground  along  the  rab- 
bit's path,  so  vou  had  to  .shoiU 
it  as  it  ino\  ed  beiween  ilu-  logs, 
in  the  open.  IVing'  Mill 
missed. 

Al  the  report  ot  the  iiiin.  the 
second  clav,  the  "phe.tsant," 
was  thrown  crossing,  high  and 
t.ist.  Hill  swung  his guti.  Rang! 
He  missed.  As  he  finished  his 
series,  he  never  said  a  word;  he 
iust  b,K  ked  out  i>f  the  statifm.  1 
ne\  er  said  a  w(>rd  to  him,  but  1 
knew  deep  down  th  it  I  was 
going  to  beat  him 

I  stepped  into  ilic  station, 
called  for  th  •  clays.    Bang! 
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Above:  Good  shot!  At  Masho- 
mack's  Game  Fair,  teams  com- 
pete for  the  sporting-clays  title, 
with  the  highest  number  of  cu- 
mulative "kills"  winning. 
Right:  A  trap  boy  releases  the 
clay  pigeons  from  o  mechanical 
launcher.  The  ones  here  are  set 
to  imitate  the  fast  and  frantic 
flight  of  the  dodging  grouse. 


'The  only  thing  I  can 't  make  a  clay  bird  do 
is  fly  away,  turn,  and  fly  hack.  " 
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Bang!  I  looked  at  my  gun. 
Something  must  be  wrong!  I 
turned  and  saw  Hill  smiling. 

The  next  station  was  "rising 
quail."  Four  clays  exploded 
from  the  ground  cover,  which 
looked  just  like  quail  habitat.  It 
was  dealer's  choice:  break  any 
two  of  the  tour.  I  came  away 
from  that  station  with  a  rousing 
50  percent;  I  managed  to  hit 
one  of  the  four.  And  so  the  day 
went.  We  shot  "pheasant" 
launched  from  a  high  tower. 
We  sat  in  a  duck  blind  and  shot 
decoying  "mallards."  In  the 
woods,  we  shot  "grouse"  weav- 
ing among  the  trees. 

After  a  few  of  these  situa- 
tions, Hill  and  I  started  to 
chuckle  at  each  other's  misses. 
Inept  we  were.  This  sport  was 
downright  deflating.  I  was  no 
longer  thinking  ot  beating 
Hill.  I  was  out  to  beat  myself. 

I  have  plenty  of  silver  to 
show  that  I  am  a  good  skeet 
shot.  Would  you  believe  1 
broke  fewer  than  40  percent  of 
the  clays  that  hrst  day  with 
Hill?  But  the  game  posed  such 
a  challenge  that  I  was  smitten 
by  it — badly. 

Don't  tell  my  wife,  but  this 
sport  has  cost  me  thousands  ot 
dollars.  At  tirst,  I  traveled 
around  shooting  as  many 
courses  as  I  could  find.  That 
was  not  the  big  expense;  a 
round  oi  sporting  clays  costs 
about  the  same  as  a  round  ot 
golf  (nowadays,  between  $30 
and  $40,  plus  up  to  $36  for  four 
boxes  of  ammunition).  The  big 
cost  came  with  an  in\-itaf  ion  to 
shoot  on  a  team  of  tour  in  a 
charity  fund-raiser  called  the 
North  American  Game  Fair,  at 
the  Mashomack  Fish  and 
Game  Preserve,  in  Pine  Plains, 
New  York,  on  the  Pmehurst  o( 
sporting-clays  courses. 

The  affair  promised  to  Ic 
worthwhile.  The  famed  '^'      ■• 
of  Holland  &.  Hollan.: 
ain's  eminent  gunmak 
sponsoring  the  '^''■•■'• 
canSportin!L;(  ' 
ship.    Finc 
saddler  N' 


tweedv  tailor  Willis  &;.  Geiger 
had  signed  up  to  show  their 
wares  in  the  big  tent.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  display  of 
polo,  a  parade  ot  antique  car- 
riages, a  tife-and-drum  corps, 
demonstrations  ot  hunting 
dogs  going  through  their  paces, 
and  plenty  ot  food  under  the 
tent.  But  the  day's  main  event 
was  to  be  the  sporting-clays 
competition. 

Thirty-two  teams  were  as- 
sembled, two  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, one  each  from  Italy  and 
Germany.  I  knew  that  the 
Game  Fair  would  be  too  stylish 
an  aftair  to  enter  with  just  an 
ordinary'  gun.  All  the  gun  man- 
ufacturers were  touting  special 
sporting-clays  models,  with  in- 
terchangeable chokes,  that 
cost  from  just  below  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  up.  I  had  to  have 
one.  If  my  wife  asked  how 
much  the  Beretta  cost,  I  was 
ready  with  an  answer:  the  gun 
was  borrowed  trom  Gene  Hill. 


I^^k^  I     ext   was   the 

r^^^L  costume.    1 

^^^k^         surely  was  not 

^^^L       going  tc".  go  to 

^^U    this  affair  in 

^H    blue  jeans  and 

I  ^    a  spt>rts  shirt. 

The  Orvis  catalog  had  just  the 

right  thing,   a  British  tweed 

shooting  jacket  with  matching 

knickers. 

1  may  not  have  shi>t  well  on 
the  team  with  Tom  Flexner, 
Randy  Carlson,  and  C^arv 
Gras,  but  I  sure  looked  goiid. 
We  all  had  over-and- under 
sptirting-clavs  Beretta  shot- 
guns, so  we  were  a  class  act. 

It  takes  about  two  and  a  halt 
hours  to  get  around  the  Masho- 
mack course,   ot  fen  stations 
(see  map,  page  107).  In  >ome 
wavs  it  is  a  social  game;  just 
being  out  there  with  the  other 
Ji(v>rrr-;  is  a  lot  o(  fun.  The 
on  only  when  it  is 
.  turn  ro  shv)ot.  When  you 
-  1T1  r'u    i   ri  -n  to  call  tor  the 
>  clear  your 
i.iind  <.u.. -^'luentrate  not  only 
,  i.  ihf  ^;i:'ht  o\  i-ach  clay  but 


als<^>  on  your  KhJv  actu>n  m)  that 
you  knt)W  exactly  where  and 
how  vou  are  going  to  move  to 
take  each  bird.  Think  the  path 
ot  the  bird  through.  Concen- 
trate! You  will  be  shiKUing  hve 
pairs  at  each  situation.  You 
cannot  let  one  missed  bird 
break  your  concentration. 

Ken  Davies,  ot  the  Holland 
&.  Holland  shtH>ting  school, 
outside  ot  London,  designed 
the  Mashomack  course.  Each 
year  he  comes  over  to  change 
the  tlight  of  the  clays  for  the 
Game  Fair.  Then  the  course  is 
closed,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the 
C(.>mpetition  everyone  is  shoot- 
ing a  "new"  course,  with  no 
way  to  practice  the  tough  shot'- 
ahead  ot  time. 

At  each  station  the  team  ro- 
tates the  first  sh».K)ter.  With 
the  whole  team  watching,  the 
lead  man  calls  to  the  trap  boy> 
to  throw  a  pair.  That  is  when 
you  see  for  the  first  time  the 
shooting  prt>blems,  and  that  i> 
when  the  moaning  starts.  Ken 
Davies  is  called  all  sorts  ot 
names.  If  it  is  a  tough  pair  the 
team  discusses  shooting  strate- 
gy. On  Mashomack's  "tlushing 
quail"  station  I  was  tirst  up. 
Everyone  decided  that  the  lett- 
hand  bird  ot  the  double  shmild 
be  taken  hrst.  1  disagreed  and 
was  determined  to  show  them  1 
was  right.  1  took  the  right-hand 
bird  tirst,  got  a  two  out  i^t  the 
ten,  and  rightly  took  a  ra;:ing. 
But  Tom  Flexner  saved  the  d.iy 
for  the  team;  shiHUing  the  left 
bird  tirst,  he  cleaned  that  imic 
up  with  a  srr.ught  ten. 

C^ne  oi  the  best  statums  at 
Maslmmack  is  the  br.ice  oi 
grouse  dodging  rhrough  the 
trees.  The  tirst  bird  cros.scs 
trom  right  to  lett.  There  is  vine 
opening  in  the  tree>  where  you 
will  h.ivc  enough  time  to  .see 
.ind  dn<p  the  bird.  The  second 
bird  IS  thrown  on  the  M>und  ot 
the  tirst  shot.  Again,  there  is 
only  one  opening  in  the  trees 
where  \o\.\  can  kill  the  clay. 
You  really  have  to  psych  your- 
self up  for  that  split-second  ac- 
tiim.    Shooting  torm   is  most 


This  torget  comes  in  high  among 
the  trees  like  a  driven  pheosonf 
Sporting  clojrs  is  such  a  difficult 
sport  that  winning  scores  ore 
much  lower  thon  in  the  well-es- 
toblished  games  of  trap  or  skeet 
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Above:  Comrades  in  arms,  the 
Mudville  team  proudly  poses  after 
competing  at  Mashomock's  fair. 
Riglit:  Daryl  Greatrex,  from  the 
famous  gun-moking  firm  of  Hol- 
land &  hlolland,  helped  the  de- 
signer Ken  Davies  lay  out  the 
course;  the  women  are  official 
scorekeepers. 


important.  You  must  remem- 
ber to  keep  the  gun  swinging. 
At  the  grouse  station,  if  you 
point  and  shoot  at  the  opening 
between  the  trees  when  you  see 
the  clay,  you  will  be  behind  the 
bird  every  time. 

Do  you  want  overhead 
shots,  crossing  shots,  rising 
teal  (the  straight-up  shot).''  Do 
you  want  birds  that  skim  the 
ground;  birds  that  come  from 
^  behind  you  or  straight  at  you? 
You  name  it;  you  got  it  at 
Mashomack's  big  shoot.  Cer- 
tainly, we  had  a  fun  day,  and 
our  team  came  in  third.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  other 
teams  were  making  more  mis- 
takes than  we  were.  Both  Ran- 
dy Carlson  and  Gary  Gras 
brought  in  good  scores.  1  will 
not  tell  you  how  I  did,  but  I  still 
love  the  game. 

Now  you  can  understand 
why  sporting  clays  has  become 
the  most  popular  shooting 
sport  in  Britain  and  is  sweeping 
America.  In  1989,  there  were 
at  least  two  hundred  courses 
here,  with  another  three 
hundred  in  the  works.  Shotgun 
enthusiasts  are  trying  to  hit  the 
clays  in  practically  every  state 
in  the  union.  The  United  Na- 
tions puts  a  team  in  the  field, 
and  so  does  Wall  Street.  Late- 
ly, I  have  heard  that  the  House 
of  Lords  team  has  challenged 
the  United  States  Senate's. 

I  do  not  think  the  game  will 
ever  replace  hunting,  but  it  un- 
arguably  offers  all  the  excite- 
ment of  live  game  shooting.  C. 
C.  ("Skip")  Hoagland,  pub- 
lisher of  Sporting  Clays  maga- 
zine, predicts,  "In  five  years 
there  will  be  a  sporting-clays 
course  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
every  house  in  America." 

For  the  average  shooter,  the 
new  game  has  it  all  over  the 
two  established  games  of  trap 
and  skeet.  All  three  share  the 
use  of  shotguns,  clay  birds,  and 
launchers.  But  in  sporting 
clays,  the  gun  may  not  he 
mounted  to  the  shoulder  (as  it 
may  be  in  trap  and  skeet)  until 
((.'ontinncd  on  page  155) 


How  THE   Game   Evolve  i 


The  exact  date  is  unrecorded,  but  one  day 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
group  of  Englishmen  armed  with  muzzle- 
loaded  shotguns  went  into  the  fields  to 
shoot  live  pigeons  that  were  released  into 
the  air  when  the  sportsmen  called.  This 
was  the  first  form  of  competitive  shotgun 
shooting,  and  it  quickly  caught  on.  By 
1850,  spurred  by  great  improvements  in 
gun  and  cartridge  design  and  production, 
it  had  spread  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire and  into  America.  There,  in  1869, 
one  Adam  H.  Bogardus  became  the  first 
man  ever  to  kill  100  straight  pigeons,  in  a 
competition  in  Chicago.  Raising  and 
handling  the  birds,  however,  was  expea- 
sive  and  inconvenient;  and  meantime, 
lobbies  against  held  sports  were  success- 
fully raising  a  fuss. 

An  alternative  soon  appeared;  sports- 
men shot  glass  balls  hurled  into  the  air  by 
mechanical  traps.  On  January  3,  1878, 
the  redoubtable  Adam  Bogardus  set  an- 
other record  by  breaking  5,000  balls.  Yet 
here,  too,  troubles  surfaced.  The  glass 
balls  were  costly  to  manufacture,  their 
trajectory  was  unsatisfactory,  and  they 
made  a  mess  when  hit.  The  world  clearly 
was  ready  for  the  clay  pigeon. 

Both  George  Ligowsky,  an  American, 
and  T.  K.  McCaskey,  an  Englishman, 
thought  of  a  baked-clay  target  at  the  same 
time.  These  saucerlike  clay  "birds"  were 
loaded  into  mechanical  traps.  At  the 
command  of  the  shooter,  a  bird  was 
launched,  flying  like  a  going-away  live 
pigeon.  It  had  to  be  broken  before  it  hit 
the  ground.  The  game  was  immediately 
popular.  The  first  American  national 
trap  championship  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  in  1885. 

The  next  step  was  a  new  game  in  1 920, 
devised  by  William  H.  Foster  on  the  Da- 
vies  estate  in  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
He  arranged  a  full  circle  of  shooting  posi- 
tions around  a  stationary  trap  and  called 
the  test  "shooting  around  the  clock. "  The 
clays  were  always  thrown  out  on  the  same 
trajectory,  but  the  shooter  changed  the 
angle  by  walking  to  different  positions, 
each  of  which  corresponded  to  a  clock's 
hour  marking.  As  it  turned  out,  few  of  the 
early  shooters  actually  went  around  the 
clock,  because  a  neighbor  complained 
about  the  lead  shot  hitrmg  the  tin  roof  of 
his  chicken  C(X)ps.  Fo.ster's  response  was 


to  cut  the  game  in  half;  its  name  even- 
tually became  "skeet,"  Norse  for  shoot. 

The  first  rules  for  skeet  were  published 
in  1926.  A  year  earlier,  the  English  had 
held  a  championship  for  their  new  shoot- 
ing game,  simply  called  "sporting,"  now 
better  known  as  sporting  clays.  It  was  the 
right  invention  for  its  time.  Almost  all 
shooting  in  Britain,  unlike  that  in  the 
United  States,  was  done  on  private  prop- 
erty. In  other  words,  it  was  a  sport  for  the 
landowner,  the  aristocracy,  and  those 
who  could  buy  their  way  in.  The  busine.ss 
class,  which  could  easily  afford  fine  shot- 
guns, had  no  place  to  use  them.  The 
new  sport  answered  their  need. 

Even  before  the  1920s,  some  expetts 
argue,  the  game  of  sporting  clays  had 
been  preordained  as  the  almost  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  top  British  gun  manu- 
facturers' own  practice  grounds.  All  the 
leading  makers — Purdey,  Churchill, 
Boss,  Westley  Richards,  and  Holland  &. 
Holland — maintained  places  where  their 
clients  could  improve  their  shooting. 
(Churchill  has  folded,  but  the  others  still 
have  their  schools.)  "It  was  natural  that 
the  need  for  practice  should  lead  to  estab- 
lishing a  'sporting  layout,'  "  says  Mal- 
colm Lyell,  the  former  managing  director 
of  Holland  &  Holland.  The  gunmakers 
noted  that  clay  pigeons  could  simulate 
the  flight  of  any  game  fowl — the  dodging 
grouse  of  the  Scottish  moors,  the  explo- 
sive pheasants  of  the  Yorkshire  fields,  the 
speedy  ducks  and  thunderous  geese  of 
The  Wash.  The  variety  of  targets  thrown 
originally  for  teaching  people  how  to 
shoot  gradually  developed  into  a  game 
unto  itself,  the  one  we  know  as  "sporting 
clays."  Everyone  was  pleased.  The 
schools  stayed  full,  the  gunmakers  sold 
more  guns,  and  the  emerging  sportsmen 
had  a  fine  new  game  to  play. 

The  first  sporting-clays  course  in  the 
United  States  was  built  as  a  private  range 
for  shooting  "hunter's  clays"  by  Reming- 
ton Arms  on  its  shooting  farm  at  Chester- 
town,  Maryland,  where  it  remained  al- 
most a  secret.  But  then  along  came  Bob 
Brister,  the  outdoors  editor  t)f  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  and  shooting  editor  of  FifU 
&  Slream.  After  making  an  extensive  trip 
to  England  with  the  Briti.sh  gun  writer 
Chris  Cradock  (who,  incidentally, 
helped  design  the  course  for  Remington), 
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visiting  all  of  the  shooting  schools  he 
could  squeeze  into  his  days  abroad,  he 
introduced  the  game  to  the  American 
public.  "1  came  away  so  impressed  with 
the  game  of  sporting  clays  and  what  I  felt 
it  could  do  for  improving  the  shooting  of 
the  American  hunter,"  he  recalls,  "that  1 
wrote  about  it  in  Field  &  Stream  and  my 
paper.  The  response  it  generated  was 
amazing." 

About  the  same  time,  Bryan  Bilinski, 
the  manager  of  the  Orvis  store  in  Hous- 
ton, was  planning  to  build  a  shotgun 
training  facility  and  school,  one  based, 
like  all  such  Orvis  undertakings,  on  the 
Holland  &  Holland  course,  outside  Lon- 
don. When  it  was  finished,  Bilinski  saw 
that  it  was  perfect  for  a  sporting-clays 
course.  To  start  the  game  off  (and  to  raise 
money  for  the  conservation-minded 
Ducks  Unlimited),  he  organized  the  Or- 
vis Cup  Classic,  with  Brister  supplying 
enthusiastic  encouragement.  It  was  the 
first  sporting-clays  competition  in  this 
country,  and  it  provided  the  only  push 
the  sport  needed.  As  Bob  Brister  later 
recalled,  "Although  the  event  had  very 
little  publicity,  shooters  came  from  sev- 
eral states  to  see  what  the  game  was  all 
about.  They  went  home  impressed  and, 
in  many  cases,  humbled  by  their  contact 
with  sporting  clays.  Immediately  a  num- 
ber of  private  courses  were  built,  and  the 
game  hasn't  slowed  up  since." 

Indeed,  now  it  is  burgeoning  so  rapidly 
that  two  organizations,  the  United  States 
Sporting  Clays  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Sporting  Clays  A-ssociation  (a  new 
group  under  the  aegis  of  the  old  and  very 
large  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion), are  vying  to  control  the  game.  .As 
in  England,  the  sport  seems  to  have 
shown  up  at  just  the  right  rime  in  history. 
Now  that  the  wildlife  population  is  down, 
bag  limits  are  so  small  that  many  .1  water- 
fowl hunter  is  giving  up  his  sport,  and 
upland  hunters  in  many  are;i,s  nuist  rely 
on  artificial-game  preserve  ^'t  tiu-ir 
sport.  Beyond  that,  sport irv  . '      : 
off-season  and  cannot  11' 
posed  to  blood  sports,  tli.      . 
all  the  excitement  of  sill-      ■ 
So  if  you  like  betriL:  • 
friendly  competirii 
being  humbled,  r'  , 


^      Ui'fet^  with  /(fr.'  Trf-Jj 
the  saffte  irtifeit ^'f't^ 


Just  as  golfers  play  eighteen  holes, 

shooters  try  at  each  of  ten 

stations  to  hit  five  pairs  oj  clay  pigeons. 
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AbtAt:  Jtfun  Pierre'  Mic/ic;/  u»ui 
his  \iije,  Mijt'annt'.  Leji.  \n  t/w 
JiTuiig  room,  once  an  olitv-oil 
mill,  a  table  is  set  /or  dintuT. 


linv  loved  ir.  So  Jul  Colerre. 
And  V'lnccnr  \iin  Goyh,   ot 
course,  s<ud  that  he  "could  nor  painr 
ir  as  lovely  as  ir  is." 

Jusr  the  menrit)n  o{  irs  name 
— Provence — conjures  up  opales- 
cenr  light,  golden  sun,  and  blue-vio- 

ler  sky,  pale  roses  and  black-green  cypresses,  buttercups  and  silver- 
green  tilive  trees,  while  wisps  of  the  summerv  scent  ot  lavender, 
rosemary,  and  fennel  are  carried  on  the  breezes  that  brush  this 
southeast  corner  ot  France. 

The  problem  is  rinding  a  place  to  stay  while  vou  feast  on  all  these 
pleasures.  Since  little  houses  for  sale  in  Provence  are  iieither  abun- 
dant nor  cheap  any  longer,  the  re.ilistic  ideal  would  be  a  little  inn 
where  the  food  is  poetry,  the  ambience  i>  delect, ible,  m\<\  the 
people  are  nice.  Such  a  place  exists. 

It  is  called  the  Auberge  La  Regalido,  and  in  the  Pro\  en^-.il  I.111- 
guage  the  word  Tetju/itio  KioseK  mean>  "welcome."  1  iter.ilK,  it 
alludes  to  the  tradition  ot  throwing  extr.i  K>gN  on  the  tire  to  greet  ,1 
newly  arrived  guest. 

The  auberge  is  in  Font\  leille;  the  ne.ireNt  bii:  town  i^  .Ailes.  hi  ,1 
land  drenched  with  histiiry  and  >ong,  nothiiiL;  nuu  h  e\  ei  h.ippened 
in  Fontvieille.  C^h,  ves,  Alphoiise  P.iudei  uioie  hiv  I  t  tfuv  .li' Moii 
M(ii(//)i  from  a  now  detuiut  wiiulmill  th.ii  -^till  si.inds.  Julius 
C'aesar's  legionnaires  buili  an  ,K|uedik  t  a  mile  or  M>do\\n  the  lo.id, 
and  111  the  eleventh  centurv  Benedu  liiu'  monks  esl.iblished  the 
once  magniticent  .-\bbev  ot  Montm,i|oiir,  .1  bit  l.utlur  on.  Bin  th.it 
is  not  iiuKh  lor  Provence. 

The  auberge  is  on  .1  nondescript  sinet  (Rue  Frederic  Mistral)  in 
this  nondescript  vill.ige  widi  a  per|xiu,il  tiattic  ].im  ot  too  many 
cirs  all  trving  ,ir  once  to  get  on  the  ro.id  to  Aries  or  Tarascon  or 
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Beaucaire.  A  little  sign  indicates  that  the 
Regalido  is  on  the  left.  It  looks  like  noth- 
ing. But  cross  the  street,  step  into  the  gar- 
den, and  another  world  opens. 

Birds  are  singing  and  butterflies  are  flit- 
ting among  cypress  and  larkspur,  gerani- 
ums, daisies,  and  roses  ot  every  hue.  To  the 
right  is  a  beige  stone  building  (probably 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century)  with  a 
tile  roof,  typical  of  this  part  of  Provence. 
Just  inside  the  door  is  a  small,  cluttered 
desk.  Behind  it  sits  the  receptionist,  con- 
cierge, telephone  operator,  cashier,  bag- 
gage handler,  and  maitre  d'hotel — all  in 
the  person  of  Jean  Pierre  Michel.  He  is  also 
the  owner  and  chci  extraordinaire. 

The  rooms,  fourteen  of  them,  are  not 
numbered,  but  each  is  named  for  a  spice, 
herb,  or  flower,  and  there  is  a  picture  on 
the  door  to  guide  the  non-culinary-mind- 
ed. The  newly  arrived  guest  is  waved 
toward  the  stairs  and,  accompanied  by 
Mickey  and  Amcjur,  two  fluffy  white 
bichons,  who  scamper  ahead,  finds  the 
room  called  the  C;!  .  ier.  Mickey  stays  a 
few  seconds,  look  ■  -d,  and  then  g(;es 
downstairs.  The  aptly  i,  •.  .  d  Arnour  flirts 
a  bit  before  pranc  '    ' c  i  .  - 


The  room  is  fitted  out  in  the  soft  pink 
and  white  of  an  Arianna  rose,  and  a  tiny 
balcony  overlooks  the  garden.  At  bedtime 
no  chocolate  is  to  be  found  on  the  pillow. 
Instead,  there  is  a  small  sachet  of  lavender 
wrapped  in  a  Provencal  cotton  print. 

Dinner  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  aperitifs 
around  the  massive 
stone  fireplace.  If  the 
weather  is  cool,  peo- 
ple dine  indoors.  The 
dining  room,  with  its  low,  vaulted  ceiling, 
was  once  an  olive-oil  mill,  and  its  sand- 
stone walls  are  the  pale  gold  of  a  perfect 
croissant.  Chairs  are  upholstered  in  soft 
mauve  velvet  or  floral  brocade.  Roses  are 
on  every  table.  But  in  spring  and  summer, 
most  people  opt  for  the  garden,  softly  lit  by 
small  clusters  of  globes  like  those  to  be  seen 
along  the  Pont  Alexandre  III,  in  Paris. 

Despite  the  heady  setting,  this  is  a  no- 
nonsense  French  restaurant — thi)ugh  with 
a  smile.  Jean  Pierre,  tall  and  slim  in  his 
dinner  garb  of  high-necked  white  smock 
wuh  black  trousers,  darts  around  with  the 
b,  ppy  look  of  a  man  who  is  doing  what  he 


would  rather  do  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  He  laughs  a  lot,  chats  a  bit,  dis- 
cusses the  menu,  takes  the  order. 

The  menu  is  simple  and  excellent.  First 
come  the  little  pots  of  black  olives,  per- 
haps some  tapenade,  then  homemade 
bread  and  butter  on  a  small  copper  tray. 
There  are  no  specialties  of  the  house.  Jean 
Pierre  winces  at  the  word.  "I  don't  like  spe- 
cialties. It  means  that  nothing  else  is  very 
good.  It  is  a  word  for  guidebooks  only." 

Decisions  are  hard  to  make.  There  is  the 
tempting  gratin  de  monies  de  Bouzigiies  aux 
epinards  or  a  local  dish  called  Aigo  Sau,  a 
light  bouillabaisse,  or  Iamb  from  the  near- 
by Alpilles.  But  the  decisitm  is  for  a  croiis- 
tade  de  pointes  d'asperges,  muusseline  a 
I'orange,  followed  by  the  nage  de  loup  a 
I'hiule  d'olive  et  an  gros  sel  seme  siir  im  la  de 
umxate  concassee.  Cheese  is  a  variety  of 
chevre  or  a  mtnisse  of  Roquefc^rt.  Dessert  is 
a  sorbet  au  cassis  with  strawberries,  fol- 
lowed by  chocolate  truffles.  Wine  is  a  pop- 
ular local  choice,  a  very  young  white  Cha- 
teauneuf-du-Pape. 

"1  am  a  traditionalist,"  Jean  Pierre  says 
firmly.  He  is  the  third  in  a  line  of  at  least 
four  generations  of  chefs,    and   bis  son 
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Far  left:  The  garden  m]uly,  another  unrld,  remote  from  the 
tourism  arid  traffic  of  Provence,  M-here  birds  sing  and  butterflies 
flit  among  the  cypress  trees,  the  larkspur,  and  the  roses.  Left: 
The  luiurier  Rose  bedroom,  one  of  fourteen  in  the  Regalido. 
each  rxamed  for  a  spice,  herb,  or  flower.  Above:  In  spring  and 
summer,  guests  lake  their  meals  in  the  garden,  softly  lit  at  night 
/i}/  clustered  globes  of  light. 


Thomas  is  carrying  on  the  family  tradi- 
tion. His  wife,  Mijeanne,  hates  cooking, 
caUing  it  a  "congenital  disease,"  but  she 
makes  breakfast  for  the  family.  The  garden 
and  roses  (she  buys  fourteen  dozen  a  week 
just  to  decorate  the  rooms)  and  the  hand- 
crocheted  bedspreads  and  breaktast-tray 
mats  are  her  contribution.  She  worries 
about  the  long  hours  her  husband  keeps. 

Jean  Pierre,  who  learned  his  trade  from 
his  father,  started  at  the  Ritz  (now  the 
Intercontinental)  in  Lisbon  and  the  Pal- 
ace in  Madrid.  He  has  owned  the  Regalido 
for  some  twenty-three  years. 

His  days  and  nights  blend  into  one 
another.  By  the  time  the  l.ist  guest  has 
dined  and  the  kitchen  is  cleaned  up,  it  is  at 
least  two  A.M. ,  and  soon  he  must  start  bak- 
ing croissants  for  breakfast. 

Five  days  a  week,  after  a  few  hours  of 
sleep,  he  drives  his  truck  to  the  markets  in 
Aries.  (The  markets  are  closed  on  Sundays 
and  Mot^days. )  "This  is  my  favorite  i  ime  of 
day,"  he  says  gleefully  :^^  'c  rlimbs  into  the 
truck.  "No  staff,  no  ■^".  ■  :-^  prohlemc." 
The  last  is  a  favorife 

As  he  shops  at  seven  -mcrent  -narkets 
in  Aries,   ne  eIab>H-a(.cs.  "Food  today  in 


'Nouve/Ie  cuisine 


IS  not  my 
style,  I  am  a 
classic  chef. '' 


most  restaurants  is  only  fashion.  Nou\elle 
cuisine  is  not  my  style,"  he  says,  frowning. 
"I  ani  a  cla.ssic  chef." 

Although  he  has  a  staff  of  nineteen  to 
help  run  the  Regalido,  he  admits  tbat  "this 
is  ntit  a  sane  life."  He  worries  about  the 
lack  of  dedication  among  the  young.  "So 
tuany  work  just  to  get  money,  but  not  with 
their  hearts."  He  looks  .sad  as  he  says  this. 
Does  he  ever  have  time  to  enjoy  his  i)wn 
cooking'  "Oil,  yes;  for  my  wife  and  sister- 


in-law  the  otlier  dav  I  m.tde  .1  >.il,id  of 
tomato  and  b.isil  with  new  potati>eN 
cooked  with  garlic  and  little  .irtK  hokes.  It 
was  wonderful." 

1  le  beams  when  .Mimeone  shows  plea- 
sure in  his  food.  C'ine  such  appreciative 
guest,  who  became  a  fan,  was  an  Hngli>b 
lady  taken  to  the  Regalido  ft>r  lunclulunng 
the  ciHirse  of  a  visit  to  old  frieiuls  in  Pro- 
\eiHe.  She  was  obviousU  encb.uued,  and 
when  jean  Pierre  presented  her  with  .i  bas- 
ket of  herbs  her  bro.ul  smile  coineved  her 
thanks. 

When  she  returned  lunue  she  sent  him 
an  enthusi.istii  letter,  which  he  still  keep.s 
tuiked  ,iu,i\  in  his  desL  It  is,  , liter  .ill,  a 
memento  of  the  d.iv  when  this  little 
auberge  on  a  nondescript  street  in  a  non- 
descript village  captured  the  heart  of  the 
i,|ueen  of  England.  D 

The  KegiAiAo  is  c/oseJ  during  /X'ccmbcT  iirui 
/(tMi«jr\.  The  resttJKntnr  is  closed  Mondays 
and  Tuesday  noon.  Rooms  cost  7^C  to  1,200 
francs;  meals  arc  2/0  to  390 /nine-:.  Reserva- 
tions arc  essential.  Address:  !..a  frcd&ric 
Mistral,  13990  FoTMvieille;  phone: 
33.90.54.60.22. 
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IF  THE  AGE  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  ART  HAS  A  FLAW,  IT 
is  this:  that  the  experience  of  cinema,  the  twentieth  century's 
greatest  mass  art  form,  was  destined  to  languish  in  the  scaled- 
down,  often  solitary  privacy  of  the  home.  The  reproduction  of 
moving  images,  the  technical  feat  that  makes  film 
possible,  became  so  common,  so  easy,  that  an  ordi-      -^Y 
nary  household  appliance  could  do  it,  and  the  mag-      -t-^Cl   OlKOV 
nificent  scope  of  the  movies  shrank  tt)  the  size  of  a  TV  screen. 
Take  any  Friday  night  in  an  American  living  room.  A  corner  of 
the  room  radiates  with  the  cool  blue  glow  of  a  brand-new  Sony. 
The  V(JR  wliir^.  The  couch  is  probably  more  comfortable  than 
the  average  octoplex  seat,  and  the  rug  is  free  from  the  tacky  crunch 
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Tlwo  Kalomirokis  designs  lu^ 
home  movie  theoters  like  the 
Rill,  complete  with  box  office 
.  and  neon  morquee.  Above,  left: 
Lettering  pdopted  from  the  leg- 
endory  Roxy. denounces  Kolomi- 


of  yesterday's  Coke-soaked  popcorn,  but 
there  is  still  something  dispiriting,  even 
alienating,  about  trying  to  sink  into,  say, 
John  Ford's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  all  by 
yourself  on  a  pipsqueaky  little  screen  with 
Henry  Fonda's  overpowering  "I'll  be 
there"  speech  competing  with  the  sound  of 
the  dishwasher. 

Now  picture  this.  You  have  invited  ten 
or  twelve  good  friends  over  for  a  Henry 
Fonda  double  bill — The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
and  12  Angry  Men  or  Young  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Advise  and  Consent,  or  any  other  set  of 
classic  titles  from  your  own  video-disc 
library.  You  escort  the  guests  down  a  mir- 
rored staircase  to  an  art  deco  lobby,  where 
an  overhead  marquee  announces  the  eve- 
ning's program.  Your  guests  pick  up  some 
fresh  popcorn  and  a  drink  from  a  forties 
Vendo  machine  and  proceed  into  a  perfect 
gem  of  a  theater,  complete  with  a  Dolby 
sound  system.  The  lights  dim,  the  velvet 
curtain  parts  to  reveal  a  ten-foot  screen, 
and  suddenly,  with  jaw-dropping  accura- 
cy, the  triumphant  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  theme  music  comes  booming  out  of  a 
full  complement  of  speakers:  "YA  ta-da 
da,  ya  ta  ta  ta  ta  TUN  ta-da  ta  ta  ta  TUN 
ta-da  TUN  ta-da  TUN  ta-da  da!" 

If  Theo  Kalomirakis  has  his  way, 
this  will  be  the  cinematic  experi- 
ence of  the  nineties.  Kalomirakis 
has  taken  to  designing  small-scale, 
old-fashioned  theaters  for  the 
home  that  combine  the  elegance 
of  the  past  with  the  most  sophisticated 
technology.  Like  Sid  Grauman  and  Samu- 
el ("Roxy")  Rothafel,  the  legendary  show- 
men of  Hollywood's  golden  age,  he  knows 
that  films'  allure  goes  beyond  the  fictions 
that  shimmer  on  a  screen.  Ideally,  movies 
are  a  communal  experience,  an  art  of 
shared  emotions.  As  Kalomirakis  de- 
scribes it,  "It's  a  way  of  reaching  out  and 
communicating  with  people  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  an  auditorium. "  The  origi- 
nal Roxy,  with  its  immense  marble  rotun- 
da, and  Loews  Paradise,  with  its  innumer- 
able caryatids,  were  shrines  not  only  to 
feature  films  but  to  the  collective  sensa- 
tions they  produced.  Kalomirakis's  lush 
home  theaters  inspire  the  same  mass  fris- 
son that  the  originals  once  did  and  that  the 
VCR  experience  tends  to  rob.  "My 
dream,"  he  says  with  characteristic  pas- 
sion, "is  to  fill  the  country  with  ten  thou- 
sand small  replicas  of  movie  palaces,  the- 
aters I  never  got  to  .see,  because  they  were 
demolished  before  I  was  bom." 

Private  theaters  are  not  a  new  idea; 
greater  Beverly  Hills  is  dotted  with  homes 
equipped  to  show  movies.  Rut  the  three 


Two  technological  improvements, 

front-projection  TY  and 

Surround-sound  processors,  made  great 

home  viewing  possible. 


Top:  View  from  the  hollway  of 
tfie  art  deco-style  Roxy  ten-seat 
tfieoter,  complete  witfi  vintage 
candy  macliine  (above). 


Tfie  screen  conceals  state-of-tlie- 
art  electronics— JBL  speakers  and 
Velodyne  subwoofer  re-creote  the 
ultimate  movie-theater  experience. 
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Neorly  oil  the  guests  in  the  Roiy 
theater  squirm  with  delight  os  the 
(urlain  ports  ond  the  theme  mu 
sic  (omes  up  in  Surround  sound 
The  front-projection  system 
mokes  possible  a  larger  screen 
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full-scale  theaters  Kalomirakis  has  de- 
signed so  far  are  especially  lavish,  and  to 
his  mind  timely.  A  far  cry  from  ordinary 
screening  rooms  with  retractable  screens 
and  holes  cut  into  walls,  Kalomirakis's 
theaters  are  not  meant  just  for  Hollywood 
moguls.  Sure,  they  are  expensive;  his  third 
theater,  the  Ritz,  built  for  Richard  and 
Barbara  Bronson  in  the  basement  of  their 
rambling  home  in  West  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, sported  a  price  tag  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $250,000. 

But  according  to 
Kalomirakis,  a  film- 
maker, critic,  and  art 
director  (currently  at 
American  Heritage), 
who  emigrated  from 
Greece  sixteen  years  ago,  what  makes 
the  difference  is  technology,  not  econom- 
ics. "The  truth  of  the  matter,"  he 
explains,  "is  that  up  until  now  very  few 
people  could  afford  something  like  this, 
not  because  of  construction  costs  but 
because  of  the  accessibility  of  thirty-five- 
millimeter  prints."  Kalomirakis  main- 
tains, with  evident  justification,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  people's  burn- 
ing money  on  home  entertainment.  "But 
these  people  never  had  access  to  the  kind 
of  environment  that  video,  in  the  last 
three  years,  can  create — great  sound,  great 
picture."  Classic  films  as  well  as  current 
releases  are  now  available  on  laser  discs, 
which  produce  a  much  clearer  picture  and 
more  accurate  sound  than  videotapes  and 
are  just  as  easy  to  use;  combine  laser-disc 
technology  with  improvements  in  large- 
screen  projection,  and  you  have  the 
makings  of  a  new  kind  of  home  theater. 
Erupting  with  enthusiasm,  Kalomirakis 
has  long  been  pursuing  movies  in  any 
form.  He  can  rattle  off  the  filmography  of 
Judy  Canova  ("Hit  the  Hay,  Sis  Hopkins, 
Sin^ng  in  the  Corn,  Joan  of  Ozark  .  .  ."), 
follow  through  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  films  of  Jean-Luc  Godard,  Werner 
Herzog,  and  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder, 
and  finish  off  by  telling  you  exactly  where 
to  find  the  putti-laden  remnants  of  the 
magnificent  old  Loews  Valencia  theater — 
a  Penteco-stal  church  in  Queens. 

In  Greece,  Kalomirakis  was  part  of  a 
group  of  experimental  filmmakers  that  in- 
cluded the  award-winning  director  Theo 
Angelopoulos,  and  his  own  short  film  For 
a  Few  Perjorvnances  C^.u}  played  at  the  New 
York  Film  Festival  in  1973.  Although  he 
directed  several  more  short  films  and  got  a 
degree  in  filmmaking  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, he  felt  he  was  not  ready  to  be  a 
director.  "I  look  at  my  films  and  1  feel 
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The  success  of  the  Roxy  led  its 
owner  to  design  other  private 
theaters,  like  this  old-fashioned, 
elegant  twenty-four-seater  in  an 
East  Hampton  country  home- 
where  you  can  pet  in  private. 
Above;  Floor-to-ceiling  light  fix- 
tures complete  the  deco  look. 
One  type  is  made  of  aluminum 
and  frosted  glass;  the  other  is  an 
original  sconce  atop  a  mahogany 
and  faux-\iw\  column. 
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embarrassed,"  he  says.  "They  were  superfi- 
cial. I  wasn't  putting  anything  fn)m  mv 
heart  into  them.  My  obsessions  had  to  hnd 
an  outlet,  so  thev  went  into  video." 

Naturally,  when  an  obsessive  individual 
employs  the  word  "obsessions,"  it  carries  a 
certain  rumbling  sij^nificance.  The  typical 
him  buff  needs  to  see  movies;  Kalomirakis 
needed  to  build  his  own  theater.  "I  yot  my 
first   VCR,"   he   begins   calmly   enough, 
"which  happened  to  be  a  Beta,  hi-fi,  in 
1984.  1  thought,  'Boy,  you  can  get  such 
great  sound,  but  there's  nothing  to  play  on 
it.'  "  Soon  afterward,   George  Cukor's 
1954  musical  melodrama  A  Star  h  B<jm 
(wirh  James  Mason  and  Judy  Garland  as 
the  star-crossed  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Norman 
Maine)  was  released  on  tape  in  stereo.  So 
began  Kalomirakis's  personal  film  library, 
which  now  includes  about  4,000  titles  on 
laser  disc  and  tape.  (The  average  video 
store  has  3,200.)  The  collection  is  cata- 
loged with  the  aid  of  a  computer  and  kept 
in  custom  shelves  in  an  air-conditioned 
room  behind  the  Roxy,  his  ten-seat  art 
deco  theater  in  the  basement  of  his  Victo- 
rian brownstone  in  Brooklyn. 

"I  would  call  it  a  disease,"  KaK)mirakis 
says  of  his  compulsion  to  own  the  films  he 
sees,  but  even  he  reaches  certain  limits.  "1 
have  principles — like,  no  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone movies  in  my  theater.  No  Ramho,  no 
Rocky,  nothing."  But  "I  am  improving, 
slowly,"  he  says.  "For  instance:  1  don't 
have  to  have  the  entire  Eric  Blore  opus.  But 
anything  with  Judy  Ganova  1  will  get." 

Kalomirakis's  pursuit  of  the  perfect  film 
collection  led,  with  an  idiosyncratic  logic, 
to  the  construction  of  the  perfect  place  in 
which  to  screen  them.  "There  was  some- 
thing that  didn't  feel  right,"  he  .says,  refer- 
ring to  the  early  days  oi  his  collection. 
"The  picture  was  too  small  fi>r  that  big 
sound.  St)  I  found  an  old,  beat-up  Mitsubi- 
shi rear-projection  TV."  Then  came  the 
next  technological  leap:  Surround-sound 
processors.    "Surround  soiind   is  wh.it   is 
encoded  in  conteiuporarv  1  ''olbv  tilms,"  he 
explains.  The  I\>lby  noise-reductii>n  pro- 
cess enhances  the  clarity  o(  sound,  while 
Holby   Steret)  separ.ites   it    into   various 
tracks  pegged  for  different  pt)ints  around 
the  theater.  With  Surround-sound  speak- 
ers set  alongside  and  behind  the  .luJience. 
"suddenly,"  Kalomirakis  .says,  "it  beianie 
like  a  theater." 

Kalomir.ikis's  first  attempt  at  fluafer 
designing  was  plain  Shcetrock  painied  in 
dark  colors  and  some  lighting  on  the 
screen.  "We  bought  a  bunch  of  old  theater 
seats  for  five  bucks  apiece  i  spent  six 
months  trying  to  get  the  ch<  wing  gum  off 
the  back."  By  the  time  b'  nio.  od  into  his 
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Theo  Kalomirakis  tiies  to  make  movie  watching  a  true 
communal  experience  again-but  in  the  home. 


The  palatial  auditorium  of  the 
Ritz  home  theater  in  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  is  based  on  the 
classic  deco  lines  of  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  Orchid  neon  lights 
beam  a  cool,  familiar  glow  that 
complements  the  Schumacher 
wall  and  chair  fabrics.  Left:  Wall- 
paper with  dancing  chorines  from 
an  original  Radio  City  motif 
graces  the  Ritz  lobby. 
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Above:  The  Rifz's  entry  holl  sug- 
gests space  of  grand  proportions 
while  mahogony  doors  with  brass 
handles  and  vintage  posters  in 
deco  frames  lend  a  sense  of  opu- 
lence. Movie-stor  pictures  in  the 
lobby  were  strucic  from  a  privote 
collector's  originol  negofives. 


BriH)klvn  hriiwnstonc.  Kalomirakis  had 
eni»iit»h  experience  ti>  JeM^n  tlie  Roxy.  a 
truly  sophisticated,  acoustically  marxclous 
theater  done  in  a  low-kev,  streamlined 
style — an  artful  scalloped  ceiling,  a  tew 
strategically  placed  curves,  walls  painted 
in  a  hiyh-toned  shade  o{  ^rav.  and  v)me 
sleek  wall  sconces.  And  the  Roxy's  tech- 
nology was  improved  as  well;  the  old  Mit- 
subishi gave  way  to  a  new  Barcovision 
front-projection  system,  which  made  [Pos- 
sible a  larger,  rectangular  screen. 

he  theater's  name,  of 
course,  is  ironic;  the  i)rigi- 
n.il  Roxv  was  a  vast,  ornate 
mishmash  of  Renaissance, 
Gothic,  Mcx)rish,  and  ba- 
roque styles.  But  difierent 
in  scale  and  architectural  sensibility  as  the 
two  theaters  may  be,  their  designers'  goals 
were  similar:  to  produce  gasps  o{  ama:e- 
ment  and  pleasure.  Like  Roxy  Rothatel. 
Kalomirakis  tries  to  match  the  ephemeral 
glory  of  films  with  the  material  luxur\'  ot 
interior  design,  all  orchestrated  to  "create 
the  ultimate  spectacle. "  The  experience  of 
settling  into  one  of  his  Ri)xy'>  plush,  over- 
size red  seats,  the  screen  alive  with  motion 
and  the  sound  system  Kioming.  makes  Ka- 
lomirakis's  audiences  want  to  ^ig^le  with 
sheer  delight,  whether  they  are  w.itching 
the  opening  ot  Swmet  Bimlcvard  or  one  ot 
the  sensationally  bizarre  routines  from  the 
Esther  Williams  film  Ni7)ti<Tk''.s  /Xiu^/iic-r. 
Even  Inciiiiiui  Jones  is  worth  it;  with  Kate 
Capshaw  screaming  in  Surround  siuind, 
how  can  anyone  remain  disenthr.illed.' 
Kalomirakis  refined  and  polished  the 
Roxy's  look  with  .1  tew  pieces  ot  architec- 
tural salvage — a  r>2Ssr.'\lKSsign.  a  I^-MOs 
pc^pcorn  maker,  and  an  1 XIT  sign  from  an 
old  theater  in  Pennsvlvania.  Steve  C^orw  in 
oi  C^reat  American  Salvage,  New  York's 
magniticent  repository  ot  reclaimed  mate- 
rials, was  put  on  ni>tice  that  Kalomirakis 
wanted  items  tri>m  old  the.iters.  1  heir 
team  eftort  paid  oft  when  C  orw  in  referred 
hiin  to  ,1  couple  who  were  thinking  of 
a*.lding  .1  screening  riH>m  to  theit  ct»untr> 
house  in  Hast  I  lampttm.  Architectural  sal- 
vage, an  atterthou^iht  in  the  Roxv.  bec.ime 
the  focal  point  ot  the  Hast  Hampton  the- 
ater: a  set  of  original  brass-and-aluminum 
art  deco  sconces  from  a  London  store 
sets  the  pace  of  the  whole  design. 

Using  the  splendid  details  of  i>ld  the- 
aters as  ins|>ir.ition.  Kalomirakis  moved  »>n 
next  to  design  the  Rit:,  his  third  and  most 
elaK)rate  creation.  "For  the  first  time  1  had 
enough  space  to  do  what  1  iluays  wanted 
to  do— give  people  the  sens-,  that  they  ate 
(Continiic'ci  on  page  155) 
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Movies  to 

Go 


W  EVERYBODY'S  GIVING  THE  DECADE  some  highfalutin 
►  name — the  Age  of  Responsibility  or  the  Epoch  of 
Grace.  Bunk!  Let's  call  it  what  it  really  is  going  to  be:  the  To-Go  Decade.  As 
more  retail  stores  close,  our  cities  continue  to  fall  apart,  and  movie  houses 
smell — and  sound — more  like  stockyards,  while  the  mail-order  industry  surges 
and  restaurants  all  over  America  bust  their  chops  to  get  you  a  gourmet  meal  at 
home  when  you  want  it,  what  else  to  call  iti* 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  no  to-go  activity  has  been  more  brisk  than  film- 
video  rentals.  In  fact,  the  proliferation  of  the 
VCR  has  caused  a  minor  revolution  in  Holly- 
wood, with  the  sales  of  some  videotapes  surpass- 


Sony's  selfish  four-inch  screen  for  one. 

ing  theater  profits.  The  sales  of  the  tape  of  W\\o  Vravatdi  Roger  Rabbit,  a  block- 
buster, exceeded  the  theater  box-office  take.  And  Batman  was  issued  in  video 
long  before  the  popcorn  had  been  swept  up  off  the  floors  of  theaters. 

Because  of  my  penchant  for  gadgets,  this  past  year  I  became  a  bit  giddy  about 
take-out  movies.  I  bought  one  of  Sony's  latest  little  miracles,  the  GV-8  Video 
Walkman,  a  miniature  video-television  recording  and  playback  device,  which 
allows  you  to  copy  videotapes  (for  personal  use  only ! )  on  convenient  8-millime- 


Big  on-screen,  bigger  at  home:  the  Jok- 
er (below)  end  Jessica  Rabbit. 


ter  four-hour  cassettes  that  can  he  viewed 
anytime,  either  on  its  own  small  screen 
or  patched  into  a  television  set.  1  found 
to  my  astonishment  that  I've  viewed — in 
whole  or  in  part — almost  300  movies 
since  k-ttin^  this  thing  into  my  life.  God 
hiess  the  fast-forward  hutton. 

I  selected  the  movies  at  random  from  a 
"typical"  video-rental  store  and  found 
out  that  a  surprising  majority  translated 
comfortahly  to  the  small  screen.  Many 
actually  looked  hetter.  I  also  learned  that 
many  movies  that  were  highly  prai.sed  hy 
the  critics  and  even  ordinary  moviegoers 
when  originally  released  look  ludicrous 
today,  and  a  goodly  numher  that  were 
roasted  hy  the  reviewers  and  shunned  hy 
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the  rest  of  us  look  splendid  now.  In  the 
case  of  only  a  paltry  half  dozen  did  I  stop 
in  plain  disgust  and  rewind  (films  like 
Nashville  and  Kramer  vs.  Kramer,  one  t)f 
the  most  pretentious  bores  oi  all  time). 
1  also  realized  that  the  normal  catego- 
ries— adventure,  drama,  humor,  and  so 


on — didn't  help  organize  my  thoughts 
very  much.  For  those  who  insist,  I've 
compiled  lists  of  favorites  (you'll  find 
them  as  ht)xes  in  these  pages),  but  for  me 
the  way  to  go  is  the  alphabet  way.  Stan- 
dard reviewers  having  proved  to  be  unre- 
liable— -too  cozy  with  the  industry — I 
started  compiling  my  own  reviews  for 
future  reference.  Here  they  are:  t)ne 
addict's  opinion  about  the  stuff  that's  out 
there.  Feel  free  to  counter  with  yt)ur 
own,  for  make  no  mistake:  in  the  to-go 
nuioties,  you  will  be  glued  to  your  VCR. 
Note:  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all 
films  are  in  color. 

By  Thomas  Ilovin^ 
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Take-out  movies  are 

better  than  ever!  Thomas  Hoving 

has  seen^  and  here 

reviews^  289^  count  ^em—from 

action  to  drama  to  humor 

to  balderdash! 


HANDY  HINTS 

WINNER  Q  LOSER  Q 

SLEEPER^  HORROR 
RIPPER 
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ABOUT  LAST  NIGHT  (1986).  Rob  Lowe,  Demi 
Moore,  James  Belushi.  The  difficulties  a 
young  couple  run  into  trying  to  break  out  of 
the  annoying  singles  culture.  Based  loosely 
on  David  Mamet's  Sexual  Perversity  in  Chica- 
go, this  tepid,  slow,  pretentious,  and  slick 
item  is  an  object  lesson  in  how  Hollywood 
messes  up  a  play.  Fast-forward  to  Moore, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  only  redeeming 
moments.  (1  hour,  53  minutes) 
THE  ACCIDENTAL  TOURIST  (1988).  William 
Hurt,  Geena  Davis,  Kathleen  Turner.  Based 
on  the  novel  by  Anne  Tyler.  Priggish  travel 
writer  pursued  by  a  very  available  divorcee. 
A  must-see.  (2  hours) 
THE  ACCUSED  (1988).  Jodie  Foster,  Kelly 
McGillis.   Raunchy,   taut,  partly  true  ac 
count  of  a  gang  rape  and  its  awful  conse 
quences.  Foster,  as  an  unappealing  slut,  ter 
ribly  wronged,   is  absolutely  sensational 
Some  really  repellent  scenes,  so  watch  out 
(1  hour,  45  minutes) 

ADAM'S  RIB  (1949,  b/w).  Spencer  Tracy 
Katharine  Hepburn;  George  Cukor,  direc 
tor.  This  comedy  looks  good  on  the  tiny 
screen,  although,  face  it,  the  performances 
(and  lines)  of  Hepburn  and  Tracy  are  nau- 
seatingly  cutsie-pie.  Not  so  the  turns  of  Judy 
HoUiday  and  the  newcomers  Jean  Hagen 
and  Tom  Ewell.  (1  hour,  41  minutes) 

Top:  Panic  in  the  control  tower— Airplone!  due  to 
crash.  Bogie,  Kate  on  the  African  Queen. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  BUCKAROO  BANZAI  ACROSS 
THE  8TH  DIMENSION  (1984).  Peter  Weller, 
John  Lithgow,  Ellen  Barkin.  A  cult  favorite. 
Beware.  (1  hour,  43  minutes) 
THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN  (1951).  Katharine  Hep- 
bum,  Humphrey  Bogart;  John  Huston,  di- 
rector. This  classic  looks  just  fine  on  the 
tube.  Splendid:  the  "loathsome"  Huns  and 
the  final  ten  minutes.  (1  hour,  43  minutes) 
AIRPLANE!  (1980).  Robert  Hays.  Julie  Hager- 
ty,  Robert  Stack,  Lloyd  Bridges.  From  the 
Zucker  brothers  and  Jim  Abrahams,  a  not- 
to-be-missed  bouillabaisse  of  sight  gags.  In- 
delible: the  slugging  of  the  Hare  Krishna 
devotees  in  the  terminal.  Graves  making 
overtures  to  a  little  boy,  the  calming  of  the 
hysterical  passengers,  "Over,  over,"  and  the 
"automatic  pilot."  Skip  the  sequel,  Airplane 
JJ.  (1  hour,  28  minutes) 
ALIEN  (1979).  Tom  Skerritt,  Sigourney 
Weaver,  John  Hurt,  Ian  Holm.  Beautifully 
crafted,  magnificently  designed  space-hor- 
ror saga  greatly  enhanced  by  such  "real  life" 
touches  as  the  battered  space  freighter  and 
the  sleazy  crew.  Hideous,  lean,  and  mean. 


o 


Atjen  //    puffed  up,  more  of  the  same.  ( 1 
hour,  57  minutes) 

ALL  ABOUT  EVE  (1950.  b/w).  Anne  Baxter. 
Bette  Davis.  George  Sanders.  Marilyn  Mun- 
roe.  Gary  Merrill,  Thelma  Rittcr.  Hugh 
Marlowe,  Gregory  Ratoff;  Joseph  Mankie- 
wicz,  director.  Thunderous.  Gets  better 
every  year.  This  acidulous  view  of  the  old 
theater  world  (which  probably  existed)  de- 
served its  six  Oscars.  (2  hours.  18  minutes) 
ALL  NIGHT  LONG  (1981).  Gene  Hackman. 
Barbra  Streisand.  Despite  the  brilliant  cast 
(Streisand  is  one  of  our  few  authentic 
national  treasures),  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
films  of  all  time.  (1  hour.  28  minutes) 
ALL  OF  ME  (1984).  Lily  Tomlm.  Steve  Mar- 
tin. Victoria  Tennant;  Carl  Reiner,  direc- 
tor. Infantile  ending,  but  what  a  beginning 
and  middle!  The  spirit  and  stiul  of  the  bitchy 
millionairess,  Tomlin,  st>mehow  gets  into 
the  bcxly  of  the  idealistic  lawyer,  Martin, 
who  gives  a  performance  that  will  in.ike  you 
ache  with  laughter.  (I  hour,  ^3iniiunes) 
ALL  THAT  JAZZ  ( 197^).  Roy  Scheider.  Jev>ica 
L.ingc,  Ann  Rcinkmg.  Bob  Fo.vse  directs  his 
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Now  tfiof  s  making  tracks!  Fox  and  Lloyd  in  Bock  to  ^& 
Future.  Dietrich's  "Hot  Voodoo"  number  sizzles  (below), 
but  B/onde  Venus  is  a  dud. 
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life  story.  After  one  of  the  most  stunning 
openings  in  the  history  of  film,  and  despite 
sensational  dancing  (which  suffers  on  the 
tube),  this  weans  thin.  The  ending  lasts  a 
centurv.  (2  hours,  3  minutes) 
AMADEUS  (1984).  F.  Murray  Abraham,  Tom 
Hulce,  Jane  Seymour;  Milos  Forman,  direc- 
tor. So  what  if  the  plot  wreaks  havoc  with 
reality  and  sours  the  majesty  of  Mozart's 
music'  This  is  a  quirky,  mesmerizing,  black 
tour  de  force.  Much  is  lost  in  the  translation 
to  the  video  screen.  (2  hours,  38  minutes) 
AMARCOtO  (1974).  Federico  Ftfllim's  Rabe- 
laisian lcx)k  at  Italy  in  the  thirties  through 
the  eyes  of  an  imaginative  brat  pack.  Enter- 
taining tale  alxuit  politics,  ->ex,  family  life, 
chciinnL',  and  winning.  (2  hours,  7  minutes) 
TH!  AMATEUR  M  ys?  \  Christopher  Plummer. 
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Marthe  Keller.  Spy  tilm.  Bum  before  watch- 
ing. (1  hour,  51  minutes) 
AND  JUSna  FOR  ALL  (1979).  Al  Pacino,  Jack 
Warden,  John  Forsythe,  Christine  l^ti. 
Lawyering  in  a  confused  and  corrupt  Mary- 
land justice  system.  Slick,  trendy,  superfi- 
cial. Worth  renting  only  for  Pacino,  who 
really  shines.  (2  hours) 
ANNIE  HALL  (1977).  Diane  Keaton;  Woody 
Allen,  director.  Pretentious  and  repetitive, 
this  "classic"  does  not  hold  up  well  in  a  sec- 
ond viewing.  Keaton  steals  almost  every 
minute  ot  the  tilm.  (1  hour,  34  minutes) 
APOaiYPSE  NOW  (1979).  Marlon  Brando. 
Robert  Duvall.  Despite  its  huge  scale,  Fran- 
cis Ford  Coppola's  behemoth  survives  splen- 
didly in  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  TV 
screen.  Superb  artistic  effort  without  a  single 
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cliche.  (2  hours,  33  minutes) 
ARMED  AND  DAN6ER0US  (1 986) .  John  Candy, 
Robert  Loggia,  Meg  Ryan,  Steve  Railshack. 
A  waste  of  time.  (1  hour,  28  minutes) 
ASSAUII  ON  PRKING 13  ( 1976).  Austin  Stok- 
er, r>aru  in  loston.  \'icious  gang  attacks  law 
and  inmates  at  a  semi-abandoned  precinct. 
Brutal  and  gripping  despite  the  lame  prem- 
ise. Be  prepared.  ( 1  hour,  30  minutes) 
AT  CLOSE  RANGE  (1986).  Sean  Penn,  Christo- 
pher \\  slken,  Mary  Stuart  Masterson.  Su- 
perior acting,  poor  production  values  in  saga 
of  two  teenage  half-brothers  coming  to  know 
the  evil  in  their  dashing,  insane  crook  of  a 
father.  ( 1  hour,  55  minutes) 
AVEN€IN6  FORa  (1986).  Michael  Dudikoff. 
Steve  James.  Ex-secret  agent  called  back  to 
get  politician  black  buddy  out  of  trouble  with 
right-w  ingers.  Avoid  it.  ( 1  hour,  43  minutes) 
THE  AVIATOR  ( 1985).  Christopher  Reeve,  Ro- 
sanna  Arquette.  Despite  spirited  perform- 
ances (Reeve  is  a  lot  better  than  his 
Superman  image),  this  is  a  treacle-footed 
bummer.  ( 1  hour,  36  minutes) 
BABETTFS  FEAST  (1987).  Stephane  Audran; 
Gabriel  A.xel,  director.  Captivating  tale 
(based'on  Isak  Dinesen)  about  a  fancy  female 
French  chef  who  winds  up  cooking  and  keepy 
ing  house  for  two  religious  spinsters  in 
remote  Denmark.  After  many  years  she  wins 
the  lottery  and  prepares  a  grandiose  French 
feast.  An  absolute  original.  If  Michelin  rated 
movies,  this  would  get  three  stars.  (1  hour, 
42  minutes) 

BABY  BOOM  (1987).  Diane  Keaton.  Hard- 
driving  financial  operator  (Keaton,  thor- 
-^ughly  chilling)  "inherits"  a  baby,  and  her 
test-tube  life-style  is  shattered.  Tart,  amus- 
ing, full  of  the  throwaway  cynicism  of  Wall 
Street  before  the  crash  of  '87.  In  your  top  fif- 
r\'.  (1  hour,  43  minutes) 
BAa  TO  SCHOOL  (1986).  Rodney  Danger- 
field,  Sally  Kellerman.  Vulgar  self-made  zil- 
lionaire  goes  to  college  to  encourage  his 
lackluster  student  son.  Great,  every  frame  of 
the  way.  Dangerfield  full  of  coarse  charm.  ( 1 
hour,  36  minutes) 

BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE  (1985).  Michael  J.  Fox. 
A  teenager  of  the  eighties  goes  back  to  the 
fifties  to  get  his  parents  to  fall  in  love,  or 
else — you  guessed  it.  Delicious,  mad.  See  it 
again!  (The  recently  released  sequel  is 
superior,  too,  proving  that  movies  offer  a 
surprise  a  minute.)  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 
BADGE  373  (1973).  Robert  Duvall.  A  cop 
attempts  to  fight  the  Syndicate.  Contrived, 
obvious,  boring.  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 
BAGDAD  aFE  (1988).  Marianne  Sagebrecht, 
Jack  Palance.  Lonely,  fat  German  woman 
tourist  turns  up  at  a  seedy  motel  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desert  run  by  a  black  family  and 
transforms  it  into  truckers'  heaven.  Boo  hoo 
when  her  visa  expires.  Utterly  captivating. 
( I  hour,  30  minutes) 

BANG  THE  DRUM  SLOWLY  (1973).  Michael 
Moriarty,  Robert  De  Niro,  Danny  Aiello, 
Barbara  BabccKk.  Poignant  story  about  a  so- 
so  professional  baseball  player  who  is  dying 
but  is  protected  by  a  star  pitcher  who  sparks 
his  team  to  unprecedented  heights.  Slow- 
moving  at  times  but  touching;  totally  free  of 
bathos.  (1  hour,  38  minutes) 
BARRY  LYNDON  (1975).  Ryan  O'Neal,  Marisa 
Bcrcns<.)n.  Gay  Hamilton;  Stanley  Kubrick, 
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director.  Based  on  lesser  Thackeray.  Low- 
Ixim  Irish  rake  makes  it  into  the  nobility  and 
then  falls.  Beautiful.  Gripping.  A  must.  Not 
a  minute  too  long.  (3  hours,  3  minutes) 
BEAR  ISUND  (1979).  Donald  Sutherland. 
Richard  Widmark,  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
Christopher  Lee.  Murder,  Nazis,  stolen  bul- 
lion on  an  ice-locked  island  with  a  bunch  of 
international  scientists.  Shining  cast,  rotten 
movie.  (1  hour,  58  minutes) 
BEAT  THE  DEVIL  (1954,  b/w).  Humphrey 
Bogart,  Jennifer  Jones,  Robert  Morley,  Peter 
Lorre,  Gina  Lollobrigida;  John  Huston,  di- 
rector. Huston  and  Capote  dreamed  this  up, 
writing  it,  the  legend  goes,  day  by  day.  This 
cult  favorite  is  a  mess — spotty  and  predict- 
able. (1  hour,  34  minutes) 
BEST  DEFENSE  (1984).  Eddie  Murphy,  Dudley 
McKire,  Kate  Capshaw.  Mcxjre  invents  mis- 
sile system;  Murphy  tests  it  in  a  tank  in  the 
Middle  East.  Irreverent  and  hilarious. 
Sprightly  on  the  small  screen,  too.  ( I  hour, 
34  minutes) 

THE  BEST  OF  JOHN  BELUSHI  ( 1985).  Lots  of  the 
"Saturday  Night  Live"  material — mostly 
sidesplitting.  (1  hour) 
BEETIEJUICE  (1988).  Michael  Keaton,  Geena 
Davis,  Winona  Ryder;  Tim  Burton,  direc- 
tor. Entertaining  comedy-fantasy  about  a 
couple  of  ghosts  who  find  strangers  redeco- 
rating their  beloved  house.  Fiendish  Beetle- 
juice  comes  to  the  rescue,  sort  of.  A  howler, 
not  to  be  missed.  ( 1  hour,  32  minutes) 
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BI6  (1988).  Tom  Hanks;  Penny  Marshall, 
director.  Thirteen-year-old  boy  wishes  he 
were  "big" — and  gets  his  wish.  Of  course, 
life  is  not  what  he  expected.  Hanks  has  the 
perfect,  light  touch.  His  love  affair  with 
beautiful,  sophisticated  Elizabeth  Perkins  is 
wonderful.  A  joy.  (1  hour,  42  minutes) 
THE  BIO  CHIU  (1983).  Glenn  Close,  Jeff 
Goldblum,  William  Hun,  Tom  Berenger, 
Kevin  Kline,  JoBeth  Williams.  The  hot  one 
of  the  early  eighties,  about  former  college 
radicals  coming  to  grips  with  suicide,  disap- 
pointment, and  selling  out.  Looks  soggy 
now.  All  that  holds  up  is  the  sixties-rock 
sound  track.  (1  hour,  45  minutes) 
BI6  TROUBLE  IN  LITTU  CHINA  (1986).  Kurt 
Russell,  Kim  Cattrall,  Dennis  Dun,  James 
Hong.  The  wise-guy  trucker  Russell  wit- 
nesses kidnapping  of  a  friend's  fiancee  and 
gets  racked  into  an  antic  and  surreal  series  of 
incredible  but  lavishly  entertaining  adven- 
tures. There  is  a  deus  ex  machina  every  three 
minutes.  Yet,  get  it!  (1  hour,  39  minutes) 
BLACK  MOON  RISING  (1986).  Tommy  Lee 
Jones,  Linda  Hamilton,  Robert  Vaughn, 
Bubba  Smith.  A  stolen-car  ring,  a  gorgeous 
woman  thief,  and  a  high-tech  criminal  in  a 
superhot  car.  For  mindless,  no-plot  action 
wrappjed  in  total  implausibility,  this  is  not 
bad.  Like  popcorn.  ( 1  hour,  40  minutes) 
BLADE  RUNNER  (1982).  Harrison  Ford,  Rut- 
ger  Hauer,  Daryl  Hannah,  Sean  Young. 
Oddball  futuristic  plot  of  no  consequence  at 
all  involving  escaped  robots  and  bounty 
hunters.  But  accept  the  givens,  and  it's 
thrilling,  with  exceptional  visuals  and  vivid 
action.  On  a  night  off  read  the  intriguing 
original  novel:  Philip  Dick's  Do  Androids 
Dream  of  Electric  Sheep!  (2  hours) 
BLAME  IT  ON  RIO  ( 1984).  Michael  Caine,  Joe 
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Bologna,  Valerie  Harper,  Demi  MiH)re. 
Came  is  seduced  by  his  best  fnend's  nubile 
teenage  daughter.  Loathest)me.  Bad  every- 
thing: script,  production  values,  acring.  (I 
hour,  40  minutes) 

BUND  DAn  (1987).  Bruce  Willis,  Kim  Basin- 
ger.  Willis  takes  Basinger  out  on  a  blind  date 
and  plies  her  with  champagne  after  being 
told  she  can't  drink.  A  bore.  (1  hiHjr,  35 
minutes) 

BLONDE  VENUS  (1932.  h/w).  Maricne  Die- 
trich, Can  Grant.  Old,  with  a  "stellar"  cast, 
and  awful.  Fast-forward  to  Dietrich  as  gorilla 
in  "Hot  VoodtKi";  then  rewind  and  return. 
(1  hour,  37  minutes) 

BLOODBROTHERS  (1978).  Richard  Gere,  Paul 
Sorvino,  Danny  Aiello,  Marilu  Henner. 
Construction  workers  under  stress.  Gere  is 
excellent  as  a  son  who  wants  to  break  away 
from  the  family  mold.  Wonh  a  shot,  but  tix> 
long  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 
BLOWUP  (1966).  Vanessa  Redgrave.  D.uid 
Hemmings,  Sarah  Miles.  Vcrushka;  Michel- 
angelo Anttmioni.  dirccfi>r.  Beautiful 
people  living  their  repetitive  lives  in  a  sen- 
suous haze.  Listen  for  Herbic  H.incock's 
score.  Watch  tor  Redgmve's  acting.  But  it's 
all  slow,  confused,  and  pretentKxis.  ( 1  hiHir. 
50  minutes) 

BLUE  MONEY  (1984).  Tim  Curry.  Billy  Con- 
nolly. Hilarious!  Dcadbe.if  English  cibbie 
dreams  ot  becoming  the  wtirld's  best  iniper- 
s«.>nator  of  male  or  tenutle  riK'k  stars.  Then  he 


Clockwise  from  left:  8/owup,  wiffi  Dovid  ond  Von«so,  in 
Antonioni's  slo-mo  swinging  London.  The  settler  Stewort 
$we«t-talk$  the  Indian  Poget  m  Brolten  Arrow.  Sensotion- 
ol  Sogebrecht  (right)  lights  up  Bogdod  Cofe. 
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Good  (Colonel 

Redl,  MephistO;) 

or  bad 

("The  Lightship^), 

any  film  with 

Klaus  Maria 

Brandauer  is 

one  you  have  to  see. 


Top:  Who's  that  behind  the  Foster  Grants?  The  always 
riveting  Klaus  Maria  Brandauer,  in  Colonel  ^e6\. 
Above:  Ploy  it  again  and  again,  Sam!  Bogie  and  Berg- 
man in  Cosoblonco.  Don't  ploy  it  even  once,  Sam:  China 
Q)q\&  (left,  starring  Dickinson  and  Gene  Barry). 


finds  a  quarter  million  pounds  in  the  back  of 
his  cab — and  keeps  it.  One  of  the  best  pieces 
of  home  entertainment  on  the  market.  (1 
hour,  22  minutes) 

BODY  DOUBLE  (1984).  Melanie  Griffith,  De- 
borah Shelton;  Brian  De  Palma,  director.  In 
this  semislick,  sleazy,  would-be  murder  mys- 
tery, the  only  savmjj  grace  is  the  spotty  per- 
formance of  Griffith  as  a  porn  queen.  It  is  not 
enough.  (1  hour,  50  minutes) 
THE  BOOST  (1989).  James  Woods,  Sean 
Young.    Brash  supersalesman  rides  roller- 


coaster  real-estate  market,  then  turns  to 
ccKaine.  One  more  dumb,  ugly  bastard  down 
the  drain.  (1  htmr,  35  minutes) 
DAS  BOOT  (1981).  Jiirgen  Prochnow,  Her- 
bert Gronemeyer,  Klaus  Wcnnemann.  Grit- 
ty, antiromantic  story  of  the  horrors  of  U- 
boat  warfare  from  the  German  point  of  view. 
Antiwar  message  comes  across  as  contrived. 
(2  hours,  30  minutes) 

THE  BORDER  (1982).  Jack  Nicholson,  Har- 
vey Keitel,  Valerie  Pcrrine.  Smarmy,  bor- 
dcr-parrol  t;ile  iibour  ;i  profligate  wife  and  a 
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weak-kneed  patrolman  who  flip-  flops  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  (1  hour,  47  minutes) 
BORN  YESTERDAY  (1950,  b/w).  Broderick 
Crawford,  Judy  Holliday,  William  Holden; 
George  Cukor,  director.  This  Garson  Kanin 
comedy  of  postwar  corruption  in  Washing- 
ton is  on  the  nose  forty  years  later.  Holliday 
gives  a  performance  that  has  to  go  down  as 
one  of  the  top  twenty-five  in  any  film  made 
at  any  time.  Watch  especially  for  the  gin- 
rummy  scene.  (1  hour,  42  minutes) 
BRAINSTORM  (1983).  Christopher  Walken, 
Natalie  Wood,  Cliff  Robertson,  Louise 
Fletcher.  Two  research  scientists  invent  a 
machine  that  puts  dreams,  nightmares,  and 
human  experiences  onto  a  brain  tape  for 
receiving  through  a  sensory  device.  Wood 
died  during  production.  You'd  never  know. 
Special  effects,  crafted  for  the  super-70 
screen,  actually  look  far  more  convincing  on 
the  tube.  Louise  Fletcher  marvelous  as  a  di- 
sheveled, bratty  scientist,  and  Robertson 
makes  a  wonderful  nice-evil  boss.  Ending 
flops  big.  (1  hour,  46  minutes) 
BRAZIL  (1985).  Jonathan  Pryce,  KimGreist, 
Robert  De  Niro,  Michael  Palin;  Terry  Gil- 
liam, director.  Strange,  only  halfway-suc- 
cessful attempt  to  present  the  future  as  bleak 
and  totalitarian,  antihuman,  and  in  consid- 
erable pain.  Has  grit,  intellectual  honesty, 
imagination.  The  script  involved  Tom  Stop- 
pard,  which  is  reason  enough  to  give  it  a  try. 
(2  hours,  1 1  minutes) 

BREAKING  AWAY  (1979).  Peter  Yates,  Paul 
Dooley,  Barbara  Barrie,  Dennis  Christo- 
pher. Classic.  Four  townies  in  Bloomington 
face  the  facts  of  their  birth.  Christopher 
divine  as  the  racing  bicyclist.  A  must-see.  ( 1 
hour,  40  minutes) 

BREATHLESS  (1959,  b/w).  Jean  Seberg,  Jean- 
Paul  Belmt)ndo;  Jean-Luc  Godard,  director. 
This  archetypal  nouvthi  va^yic  film  seems 
stupefying  today,  full  of  plot  inconsistencies 
and  a  mammoth  lack  of  common  sen.se. 
Dumb  hood  casually  kills  a  cop,  then  tries  to 
run  off  to  Italy  with  his  American  girlfriend. 
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who  turns  him  in  as  routinely  as  he  had 

killed.  (1  hour,  30  minutes) 

THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI  (1957).  Alec 

Guinness,  William  Holden,  Jack  Hawkins, 
Sessue  Hayakawa;  David  Lean,  director. 
Even  on  the  small  screen  the  power  of  this 
psychological  war  film  bursts  through.  Guin- 
ness gives  his  finest  performance  ever.  (2 
hours,  47  minutes) 

BRING  ME  THE  HEAD  OF  ALFREDO  GARCIA 
(1974).  Warren  Oates,  Kris  Kristofferson, 
Isela  Vega,  Gig  Young,  Helmut  Dantine; 
Sam  Peckinpah,  director.  Ranchero  puts  a 
bounty  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  has 
ruined  his  daughter.  Many  die — few  care. 
Slow,  violent.  One  of  the  tawdriest  films 
ever  made.  (1  hour,  52  minutes) 
BROKEN  ARROW  (1950).  James  Stewart,  Jeff 
Chandler,  Debra  Paget,  Jay  Silverheels. 
Riveting  account  of  the  attempts  (in  part 
based  upon  history)  between  Chandler- 
Cochise  and  the  ex-army  man  Stewart  to 
dampen  the  flames  of  an  Indians-settlers 
outbreak  of  violence.  ( 1  hour,  36  minutes) 
BULLITT  (1968).  Steve  McQueen,  Jacque- 
line Bisset,  Robert  Vaughn;  Peter  Yates, 
director.  The  "antihero"  detective  Mc- 
Queen spots  something  rotten  in  his  assign- 
ment to  guard  criminal  witness.  The  famous 
car  chase  (which  could  never  have  happened 
on  those  particular  San  Francisco  streets) 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  Bisset  used  coldly 
as  a  sexual  lagniappe  hold  up.  Otherwise, 
the  bang  is  gone.  (1  hour,  53  minutes) 
CAGUS  FLOWER  (1969).  Walter  Matrhau, 
Goldie  Hawn,  Ingrid  Bergman,  Jack  West- 
on. Plot  is  the  thinnest.  But  well  worth  a 
look  for  the  entertaining  performances  by 
Hawn,  the  dentist  Matthau,  and  especially 
the  enchanting  receptionist  Bergman.  (1 
hour,  43  minutes) 

CADDYSHACK  (1980).  Chevy  Chase,  Rodney 
Dangerfield,  Bill  Murray.  Country  club  gets 
trashed.  Not  good  dumb  or  nice  dumb.  Just 
dumb.  Riotous  bits  by  Dangerfield,  especial- 
ly his  opening  scenes,  soon  trail  off  to  noth- 
ingness. (1  hour,  38  minutes) 
THE  CANDIDATE  (1972).  Robert  Redford, 
Peter  Boyle,  Melvyn  Douglas,  Karen  Carl- 
son. Redford  is  beautiful,  but  subsequent 
events  have  blunted  the  supposed  knife  edge 
of  political  satire.  (1  hour,  50  minutes) 
CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE  (1971).  Jack  Nichol- 
son, ArtGarfunkel,  Ann-Margret,  Candice 
Bergen,  Rita  Moreno,  Carol  Kane;  Mike 
Nichols,  director.  Sad,  aimless  sex  "drama. " 
Now  that  the  Playboy  philosophy  seems 
quaint,  this  looks  like  a  mess.  But  Moreno  is 
excellent,  and  Nicholson's  familiar  arsenal 
of  acting  tics  is  already  fully  developed.  (1 
hour,  37  minutes) 

CARRIE  (1976).  Sissy  Spacek ,  John  Travolta, 
Piper  Laurie,  Amy  Irving,  Nancy  Allen; 
Brian  De  Palma,  director.  Spacek  gripping  as 
telekinetic  teen  avenger,  but  about  90  per- 
cent of  Stephen  King's  creepiness  is  lost  in 
the  unsubtle  translation  from  the  book.  (I 
hour,  37  minutes) 

CASABLANCA  (1942,  b/w).  Ingrid  Bergman, 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Paul  Henreid,  Conrad 
Veidt,  Peter  Lorre,  Sydney  Grecnstrect, 
Claude  Rains,  Dooley  Wilson  on  the  piano 
singing  "As  Time  Goes  By . "  No  film  has  ever 


o 
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been  better;  certainly  none  made  in  Holly- 
wood. Even  the  saccharine  propaganda 
works.  (1  hour,  42  minutes) 
aSINO  ROYALE  (1967).  WiKxIy  Allen.  Da- 
vid Niven,  Peter  Sellers,  Ursula  Andress, 
Jean-Paul  Belmondo,  OrMin  Welles,  Jacque- 
line Bisset;  John  Huston  (!),  director. 
Bloated  attempt  to  send  up  the  real  Bond 
films  Awful.  (2  hours,  11  minutes) 
CAT  BALLOU  (1965).  Lee  Marvin,  Jane  Fon- 
da. Western  spoof  won  Marvin  a  well- 
deserved  Oscar  for  playing  a  drunken  gun- 
man and  his  twin  brother,  a  goofball  desper- 
ado Fonda  is  excellent,  too,  as  a  sch(X)l- 
marm  turned  outlaw  (1  hour,  36  minutes) 
CATCH-22  (1970).  Alan  Arkin,  ArtGarfun- 
kel, Martin  Balsam,  Paula  Prentiss,  Martin 
Sheen,  Jon  Voight,  Orson  Welles,  Anthony 
Perkins;  Mike  Nichols,  director.  One  of  the 
greatest  books  of  Western  civilization.  Great 
cast;  some  divine  bits  lost  in  Nichols's  loath- 
some, inedible  hash.  (2  hours) 
CHARIOTS  OF  FIRE  (1981).  Ben  Cross,  Ian 
Charleson,  Nigel  Havers,  John  Gielgud. 
Lasting  memory:  runners  on  the  beach,  with 
hypnotic  Vangelis  sound  track.  The  small 
screen  enhances  the  intimacy  of  this  winner 
about  what  it  takes  to  be  tops.  And  the  1 924 
Olympics  are  mori  i^artling  than  the  most 
recent  games.  (2  h(  .rs,  3  minutes) 
CHILDREN  OF  A  LESSER  GOD  ( 1986)  William 
Hurt,  Marlee  Matlin  A  troubled  and  hostile 
deaf  young  woman  finally  allows  Hurt  to  win 
her  over  Nothing  come*^  out  as  you  expect  in 
this  marvekn^  and  plausible,  render  and 
realistically  rough  drama.  Superb  acting.  (1 
hour,  50  minutes) 

CHINA  GATE  (1957,  b/w).  Angie  Dickinson, 
Gene  Barry,  Nat  Cole,  Lc  ■.•  van  Cleef.  Early 
days  of  Vietnam  conflict,  i  ernational  force 
tries  to  blow  up  a  munition  lump.  A  good 
laugh,  (I  hour,  37  minutes) 
CHINA  GIRL  ( 1987).  James  Ru.so.  Chop  suey 
West  Side  Stirry  cacciatore  in  strife-torn  Chi- 
ne.se-Italian  gangland.  Blah!  (1  hour,  28 
minutes) 
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DUCK  SOUP 

THE  60DS  MUST  BE  CRAZY 

BABY  BOOM 

MR.  HULOT'S  HOLIDAY 

SOME  LIKE  IT  HOT 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

NATIONAL  LAMPOON'S  ANIMAL  HOUSE 

MORGAN! 

TINMEN 

BREAKING  AWAY 

AIRPLANEI 

BAGDAD  CAFE 

DIRTY  DANCING 

THE  PRODUCERS 

BLUE  MONEY 


CHINATOWN  (1974).  John  Huston.  Jack 
Nicholson,  Faye  Dunaway;  Roman  Polan- 
ski,  director.  Taken  .seriously  "back  when," 
for  its  "black"  realism,  this  now  lixiks  forced, 
implausible,  and  sloppy.  Nicholson's  cliches 
.  ',  iTwlKlin  tbo  plot.  (2  hour>,  10  minutes) 
THE  CHINESE  CONNEGION  (1973).  Bruce  Lee 
Superviolent  kung  fu  epic.  Of  its  degraded 
kind,  the  best.  (1  hiuir,  45  minutes) 
CITIZEN  KANE  (1941.  b/w).  Orson  Welles 
(starring  and  directing),  Joseph  Q)tten.  tv- 
erett  Sloane,  Agnes  MiH)rhead,  Alan  Ladd. 
On  a  second  or  third  viewing,  this  ulrimarc 
cult  film  seems  blustery-  and  lacking  in  sin- 
cerity. Full  of  cinem.itic  tricks,  many  of 
which  work.  Welles  is  far  better  in  nrher 
movies.  ( I  hour,  59  minutes) 


Don't  moke  on  osp  of  yourself:  give  Elizobeth  Taylor 
some  respect  for  her  stylish  C/eopofra  (left).  Morlee 
Matlin  and  William  Hurl  (obove)  break  through  the 
sound  barrier  in  CWMren  of  o  tesser  God 
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family  torn  af»n  by  -  ri  so 

prevalent  in  the  c^  -h  a 

look-  (Ihow.  4«m 

"OOCOOILF  DUNDEE      ^ 

-  -  ■  -  much  a»orw  surprise  m  It.  Hoean 
i>  the  draw,  whether  doing  his  own  bunJr. 
ut  the  Ptaa  or  sweetly  addng  the  inug^^:r. 


"That's  a  knife?"  Bring  popcorn.  ( 1  hour.  38 
minutes) 

O-OtOCOOfir  DUBS  I  (1968).  Dont  be 
Tenrce^i  Perhaps  the  sloppiest  sequel  ever 
— :;-;  -  ~  _r.  50  minutes) 
CROSS  Of  iSm  i  1977).  James Cobum.  Max- 
imilian Schell.  James  Mason,  Senca  Beigo; 
05am  Peckinpah.  director.  The  Third  Reich 
-■:  the  Russian  Iront  m  1943.  HomWv  vio- 
lent but  extremely  eflfective.  ( Z  hours) 
THE  OBKL  SEA  (1953.  b/w).  Sranley  Baker. 
Jack  Hawkiivs,  Virginia  McKenna.  Classic 
docudtama  ok  the  eaHv.  desperate  davs  ot  the 
war  in  the  Atlantic.  British  Corvette  ta^ts 
h."'ie<  ^"-  L  -bvacs.  Supeth.  (2  hours) 
D€Ai)lY  FO«a  1 1983).  Ex-cop  on  the  trail  of 
a  psycho  killer  more  sympathenc  than  the 
gcod  r^\-?.  A^-fa!-  ( I  hour,  35  minutes) 
DEATH  BEFORE  DISHONOt  (1987).  Bnan 
Keuh.  Joaniva  Pacula.  Marine  sergeant 
mo«^  down  thousands  of  Palestinian  terror- 
ists on  their  o«-n  ground  and  saves  everybod\- 
in  sig^t  with  nary  a  liesh  wouttd.  B.S.  (1 
hour.  52  minutes) 

DEMHWBN  i  1974).  Charles  Bionson.  Hope 
Lange.  \'tncent  Gardenia.  Bronson.  cast  as 
an  architect,  is  the  quintessential  cigar-store 
Indian,  arvl  involunranly  hilarious.  Worth 
seeing,  maybe,  as  a  pop  icon.  As  for  Ukadi 
Wish  2.  3,  4.  forget  em.  How  manv  o*  Bron- 
son's  immedute  family  can  be  wiped  out.' 
Exploitation  glut.  ( 1  hour,  33  mmutes) 

OTW  DSI  HUNIB  (1978).  Robert  De  Nin>. 
lohn  Caiale.  C^hnstopher  Walken.  Meryl 
Streep,  George  Dnnvira;  Michael  Cimino. 
dircv-tiir.  Even  on  the  small  screen  this  errat- 
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ic,  often  incomprehensible  tale  of  a  group  of 
young  steelworkers  going  off  to  Vietnam  is 
utterly  magnetic.  Gets  better  the  third  time 
around.  Every  performance  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  (3  hours,  3  minutes) 
DESPERAHLY  SEEKING  SUSAN  (1985)  Ma 
donna,  Rosanna  Arquette;  Susan  Seidelman, 
director.  Bored  housewife  mistaken  for  deli- 
cious, way-downtown  Manhattan  flake — 
Madonna.  Sprightly,  with  just  the  right 
undertone  of  snobbish  cruelty.  The  leading 
ladies  are  splendid.  ( 1  hour,  43  minutes) 
DIMSUM:  AUHLE  BIT  OF  HEART  (1985)  Vic 
tor  Wong,  Laureen  Chew,  Kim  Chew; 
Wayne  Wang,  director.  Moody,  ptietic  fam- 
ily drama  set  in  the  Chinese-American  com- 
munity of  San  Francisco.  Full  of  rare 
insights.  ( 1  hour,  28  minutes) 
DIRTY  DANCING  (1988).  Jennifer  Grey.  Pat- 
rick Swayze.  Ugly  duckling's  first  serious 
romance  turns  her  into  a  swan.  Not  very 
plausible,  but  the  Catskills  setting  and  the 
kids  are  exceptionally  attractive.  Light  rock- 
and-roll  score  is  pleasingly  nostalgic,  and 
Grey  doing  her  steps  and  missteps  is  a  dream. 
( 1  hour,  48  minutes) 

DIRTY  HARRY  (1 97 1) .  Clint  Eastwood,  Harry 
Guardino,  Reni  Santoni.  The  first  and  abso- 
lutely the  best  of  the  Harry  Callahan  films 
(others,  nowhere  near  up  to  this:  Magnum 
Force,  The  Enforcer,  Siuiderx  Impact).  Unor- 
thtxlox  detective  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  time  and  again,  blowing  up  the  town 
while  tracking  a  psycho  killer.  He'd  get 
twenty  to  life  for  any  one  of  his  forays,  but  so 
what?  Sadly,  after  this,  Eastwood  never 
amounted  to  much.  ( 1  hour,  42  minutes) 
DIRTY  ROnEN  SCOUNDRELS  ( 1988)  Michael 
Caine,  Glenne  Headlv,  Steve  Martin.  The 
con  man  Caine  sets  out  to  teach  the  con  man 
Martin  savoir-faire.  Woman  they  mean  to 


o 
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sncx>ker  turns  the  tables.  Predictable,  but 
funny.  ( 1  hour,  50  minutes) 
DIVA  (1981).  Jean-Jacques  Beineix,  direc- 
tor. Over  two  hours  long,  but  it  makes  you 
wish  for  another  half  hour.  Unforgettable 
murder-chase  thriller  involving  a  music-maJ 
ptwrman  who  secretly  tapes  an  opera  singer 
who  never  allows  herself  to  be  recorded. 
Motorcycle  chase  in  the  Metro  is  a  killer. 
Totally  unexpected  ending  will  chill.  (2 
hours,  3  minutes) 

LA  DOLCE  VITA  (1960).  Marcello  Mastn>ian- 
ni,  Anita  Ekberg.  Federico  Fellini  ::aps  inter- 
continental set.  Small  screen  st>ftens  the 
blow.  (2  hours,  55  minutes) 
D0N7  LOOK  NOW  (1973).  Donald  Suther- 
land, Julie  Christie;  Nicolas  Rt^g,  director. 
Oddball,  now  quaint-looking  film,  with  all 
those  Mary  Quant  dresses  and  bell-bottom 
trousers.  Sutherland  is  implausibly  cast  as  a 
restorer  of  Venetian  churches,  speaking  the 
most  horrid  Italian,  and  Christie  is  his  terri- 
bly sexy  wife.  Both  are  racked  with  the  pain 
of  having  seen  their  young  daughter  drown. 
Beats  Sominex.  Artsily  directed.  (1  hour.  50 
minutes) 

DOWN  AND  OUT  IN  BEVERLY  HILLS  (1986). 
NickNolte,  Bette  Midler,  Richard  Dreyfuss; 
Paul  Mazursky,  director.  Trite,  obvious  tale 
of  a  bum  (Nolte)  who  shames  a  nouveau  Bev- 
erly Hills  couple  into  letting  him  move  into 
the  manse.  Mike  the  Dog  has  the  best  lines. 
( 1  hour,  40  minutes) 

DOWN  BY  LAW  (1986,  b/w).  Tom  Waits, 
John  Lurie,  Ellen  Barkin,  Nicoletta  Braschi, 
Roberto  Benigni,  Rockets  Redglare  (no  kid- 
ding); Jim  Jarmusch,  director.  Three  losers 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  run  from  police  get 
nabbed,  go  to  jail,  and  escape.  What  hap- 
pens afterward  is  a  twisted,  oftlvat  delight. 
But  be  warned.  It  slows  down  at  times,  a  bit 


CLEOPATRA 

THE  UNBEARABLE  LIGHTNESS  OF  BEIN6 

COLONEL REDl 

SOMEONE  TO  WATCH  OVER  ME 

THE  THIRD  MAN 

MEPHISTO 

CHILDREN  OF  A  LESSER  GOD 

MARNIE 

TENDER  MERCIES 

1900 

BANG  THE  DRUM  SLOWLY 

KING  RAT 

SILKWOOD 


tiH)  nnich.  (1  hour,  47  minutes) 
DUCK  SOUP  (1933.  b/w).  Groucho.  Chico, 
Harpo.  even  Zeppo.  Margaret  Dumi>nt. 
Louis  Calhem.  Perhaps  the  Marx  Brothers' 
best.  Rufus  T.  Firefly.  Dumont's  dt>ublc- 
takes.  The  great  mirror  scene.  The  tami>us 
Freedi>nia  national  anthem  to  which  Firefly 
always.  .  .  mow  krKHi'.  (1  hour.  10  minutes) 
EASY  HIOHEY  (1983).  Rodney  Dangerfield. 
Jt>e  Pesci,  Geraldine  Fitzgerald,  Tom  Ewell. 
Slob — Dangcrficld,  who  else.' — inherits  big 
on  condition  that  within  a  year  he  quit  Kx>:- 
ing,  smoking,  gambling,  stuffing  himself. 
Sustained  gag,  but  it  works.  Dangerfield's  a 
winner.  (I  hmir,  35  minutes) 
EATING  RAOUL  (1982).  Paul  B.irtel  (starring 
and  directing),  Mary  Won>ni>v,  Robert  Bel- 
tran.  Hamilti>n  Camp.  John  Paragon  VX'cird 
black  comedy  aK>ut  a  square  couple  whi> 
murder  people  who  answer  their  .sex  ads. 
Hilarious  gixnl  tun  with  a  vicious  subtext 
that  makes  it  thoroughly  compelling.  A 
must  sec.  (1  hour,  23  minutes) 
%  MILLION  WAYS  TO  DIE  ( l48^)  JeH  Bridges. 
Ro.s.mna  Arquette,  Alexandra  Paul,  Andv 
Garcia  Trashy  p»>stmiKlern  p.ican  to  sox- 
inJ  drugs  suKulture.  (1  hour,  55  minutes) 
ENTER  THE  DRAGON  (1973).  List  of  Bmce 
Lee's  kung  fu,  stKko  thrillers.  No  plot.  No 
script.  Just  wheel,  slam.  cut.  slash;  ugh.  Tlie 
first  IS  still  the  best — although,  having  no 
pretensions  at  all.  this  has  certain  advan- 
tages. (1  hour,  37  minutes) 
ENTER  THE  NINJA  ( 1 98 1 ).  Puerile.  Tlie  nadir. 
( 1  hi>ui,   M  luiniires) 

EVERY  WHICH  WAY  BUT  LOOSE  (1978).  Qint 
t.istwv>«Kl,  Sondra  LtK'ke.  Clint's  comedy 
with  monkey  w.is  a  Kimb.  but  he  even  made 
,1  sequel.  Let  him  watch — in  .stilitar>  confine- 
ment (I  hour,  54  minutes) 
EXECUTIVE  ACTION  (1973).  Burt  Lancaster. 
RoK'rt  Ryan.  Will  Geer.  Military-industrial 


Good  Cimino:  The  Deer  Hw^r,  wifh  Christopher 
Wolken  (left)  ond  John  Savage  (second  from  right). 
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remakes.  The  new 

Invasion  of  the 

Body  Snatchers 

is  as  good 

as  the  old. 

The  new  Fly  is 

vastly  superior. 
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There  is  nothing  dim  about  Dim  Sum.  There  ore  no  flies 
on  The  ?\y  (Jeff  Goldblum,  right).  There  is  no  don  like 
Corleone  (Brando,  top,  in  The  Q)od\o'^Qx\ 


complex  hires  CIA  actor  to  play  Oswald, 
who  kills  JFK  and  takes  the  fall.  Booed  when 
new,  this  now  looks  surprisingly  energetic. 
Old  footage  stitched  in,  to  fabulous  effect.  A 
heady  sleeper.  (1  hour,  31  minutes) 
EXTREME  PREJUDICE  (1987).  Nick  Nolte, 
Powers  BtK)the,  Maria  Conchita  Alonso, 
Rip  Torn.  Tex-Mex  border  drug  saga.  Two 
boyhood  friends — the  Tex  ranger  Nolte  and 
the  druggie  Boothe — slug  it  out.  Bronx 
cheer.  (1  hour,  44  minutes) 
EXTREMITIES  (1986).  Farrah  Fawcett.  Wom- 
an turns  rablcson  rapist  after  trapping  him  in 
her  home.  Ugly  and  dreadfully  acted.  (1 
hour,  30  minutes) 

EYE  OF  THE  NEEDLE  (1981).  Kate  Nelligan, 
Donald  Sutherland.  Ken  Follert's  splendid 
yarn  about  the  seduction  of  a  lonely  Britir,h 
woman  by  a  steely  Wehrmacht  spy  stranded 
on  a  Scottish  island  turns  tepid,  despite 


o 
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actors  who  are  usually  excellent.  (Oh,  for 
The  39  Ste/)s!)  (1  hour,  52  minutes) 
FAME  (1980).  Antonio  Franceschi,  Irene 
Cara.  Cast  of  hundreds  playing  eager  kids  in 
New  York's  High  School  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  Upbeat,  vibrant  music  doesn't  make 
up  for  the  weary  show-biz  cliches.  Forget  it. 
(2  hours,  14  minutes) 

FANNY  AND  ALEXANDER  (1983).  Announced 
as  Ingmar  Bergman's  "last"  film,  this  en- 
grossing family  epic  of  turn-of-the-century 
Sweden  is  told  mostly  through  the  eyes  and 
amusing  perceptions  of  a  young  boy.  An 
absolute  must.  But  rent  it  for  a  long,  long 
weekend.  It  works  in  short  slices.  The  small 
screen  is  no  problem.  (3  hours,  17  min- 
utes) 

FAST  TIMES  AT  RIDGEMONT  HIGH  (1982) 
Sean  Penn,  Judge  Reinhold,  Jennifer  Ja.son 
I  oigh,    Phoebe  (^ates.    Entertaining  and 


splendidly  acted  look  at  the  kids  in  a  Califor- 
nia high  school,  who  mostly  hang  around 
talking  about  sex.  Penn  is  marvelous  as  a 
dopey  flake  named  Spicoli.  Efe  sure  to  ask  iox 
the  version  that  was  not  recut  for  pay-TV.  ( 1 
hour,  32  minutes) 

FATAL  AHRAaiON  (1987).  Glenn  Close, 
Michael  Douglas.  Astounding  i/  you  can 
swallow  the  premise  that  once  trapped  by  his 
one-night-stand  girl  Douglas  couldn't  have 
just  said,  "Buzz  off!"  Premise  accepted,  it 
becomes  taut  and  terrifying,  despite  the 
copout  ending.  (1  hour,  59  minutes) 
FELLINI  SATYRICON  (1969).  Stupid,  pseudo- 
intellectual  view  of  the  manners  and  mores 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  as  seen 
through  the  puffy  eyes  of  the  great  Federico 
Fellini.  The  translation  from  70-mm  screen 
to  the  tube  fails.  (2  hours,  7  minutes) 
FERRIS  BUELLER'S  DAY  OFF  (1986)  Matthew 
Broderick,  Jennifer  Grey,  Charlie  Sheen. 
Brash  teenager  spends  a  crazy  day  cutting 
classes.  Begins  hilariously,  limps  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  staggers  to  a  fine  finish.  Lighter  than 
a  straw  hat.  ( 1  hour,  43  minutes) 
A  FISH  CALLED  WANDA  (1988).  John  Cleese 
(the  tall  Python),  Jamie  Lee  Curtis,  Michael 
Palin  (not-so-tall  Python),  Kevin  Kline. 
Top-notch  quality  comedy  that  copies  noth- 
ing on  earth.  ( 1  hour,  47  minutes) 
A  FISTFUL  OF  DOLLARS  (1964).  Clint  East 
wood  stars  for  the  first  time  as  the  "man  with 
no  name."  Laughable  to  think  Sergio 
Leone's  spaghetti-Western  oater  was  once 
called  stylish  and  innovative.  This  is  pre- 
dictable, very  slow-moving  crap.  Sequel,  fat 
a  ¥e\x)  DolLirs  More,  doubles  up  on  the  mood 
music,  the  slo-mo's,  and  the  panoply  of 
cliches.  (1  hour,  36  minutes) 
FLASHDANCE  (1983).  Jennifer  Beals,  Mi- 
chael Nouri;  Adrian  Lyne,  director.  Beauti- 
'^ul  girl — welder  (yes,  welder)  by  day,  sexy 
dancer  by  night — dreams  of  becoming  Mar- 
tha Graham  (or  something).  Hot  music  still 
stirs.  Dancing — not  by  Beals — fabulous. 
(1  hour,  36  minutes) 
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FLASHPOINT  (1984).  Kris  Kristofferson. 
Treat  Williams.  Oddball  border  patrolmen 
come  across  a  huge  cache  of  cash  out  there  in 
the  desert.  Guess  what  from?  Guess  how 
many  bullets  will  be  cranked  off?  What  hap- 
pens in  the  grand  finale?  Who  gives  a  damn! 
(1  hour,  34  minutes) 

FIETCH  (1985).  Chevy  Chase,  Geena  Davis. 
Tim  Matheson.  Witless  detective  comedy 
delivers  a  gag  a  minute.  About  a  third  are 
decent.  Davis  marvelous  all  the  same — as 
always.  (1  hour,  37  minutes) 
THE  FLY  (1958).  Vincent  Price.  Not  to  be 
confused  with  the  great  remake.  Zzzz.  (1 
hour,  34  minutes) 

THE  FLY  (1986).  Geena  Davis,  Jeff  Gold- 
blum;  David  Cronenberg,  director.  Buzz, 
buzz!  See  it!  What?  A  lousy  horror  film?  Yes! 
It  is  disgusting,  vile,  and  superior.  Wow! 
Great  effects.  Top-notch  acting  by  this  hub- 
bie-wife  team.  Come  on,  rent  it!  ( 1  hour,  36 
minutes) 

FORT  APACHE,  THE  BRONX  (1981)  Paul  New- 
man, Ed  Asner,  Danny  Aiello,  Pam  Grier. 
Hard  times,  deep  corruption  in  a  precinct  in 
the  rotting  South  Bronx.  Rough  stuff,  but 
brilliant.  Newman  absolutely  grand!  (2 
hours,  5  minutes)  . 

FROM  THE  HIP  (1987).  Judd  Nelson,  John 
Hurt.  Vibrant  and  fascinating.  Nelson,  a 
lawyer  sunk  into  clerking  in  a  stuffy,  presti- 
gious firm,  decides  to  move  ahead  by  being 
outrageous — and  a  bit  crooked.  He  rigs  one 
"unwinnable"  case  and  wins  with  gutter- 
snipe tactics  and  then  gets  another  unwin- 
nable case  he  cannot  rig.  Hurt  dandy  as  a 
super-arrogant  possible  psycho  killer.  (I 
hour,  52  minutes) 

FULL  METAL  JACKH  (1987).  Matthew  Mod- 
ine,  Vincent  D'Onofrio,  Lee  Ermey  (a  real- 
life  marine  DI);  Stanley  Kubrick,  director. 
Life  in  the  corps,  both  boot  camp  and  on  the 
front  lines.  Explosive  at  times,  but  overall, 
tired.  To  an  ex-marine,  laughably  inaccu- 
rate. Skip  it.  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 
F/X  (1986).  Br\'an  Brown.  A  sped  a  I -effects 


o 
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man  for  the  movies  is  hired  by  some  govern- 
ment agency,  presumably  the  FBI,  to  stage 
the  rub-out  of  a  Mafia  biggie.  LVjuhle-  and 
triple-crosses  get  out  of  hand.  Nonsense.  ( 1 
hour,  46  minutes) 

GANDHI  (1982).  Ben  Kingsley,  Candice 
Bergen,  Edward  Fox,  John  Gielgud,  Trevor 
Howard,  Martin  Sheen,  Rohini  Hattangan- 
dy;  Richard  Attenborough,  director.  Spec- 
tacular and  grand,  immensely  satisfymg  epic 
that  is  better  on  the  big  screen,  but  the  tube 
will  do.  Some  poor  supporting  players,  but 
Kingsley  comes  through  with  one  of  the 
finest  performances  since  the  invention  of 
film.  (3  hours,  11  minutes) 
GIRLS  JUST  WANT  TO  HAVE  FUN  (1985).  A 
teen  movie.  Stuffy  father  tries  to  stop  daugh- 
ter from  entering  a  dance  contest.  Amusing, 
upbeat  without  sugar,  convincingly  acted, 
high  production  values.  Well  worth  it.  (1 
hour,  27  minutes) 

GLORIA  (1980).  Gena  Rowlands,  Buck  Hen- 
ry, John  Adames;  John  Cassavetes,  director. 
Former  mob  moll  rescues  boy  orphaned  by 
the  mob  and  goes  on  the  run.  Not  even  Row- 
lands can  save  this  from  utter  predictability. 
(2  hours,  1  minute) 

THE  GODFATHER  (1972).  Marlon  Brando,  Al 
Pacino,  Robert  Duvall,  James  Caan,  Diane 
Keaton,  Talia  Shire;  Francis  Ford  Coppola, 
director.  Gets  better  with  every  viewing, 
even  on  the  tiny  screen.  Absolutely  one  of 
the  most  gripping  artistic  creations  ever 
achieved  in  the  medium  of  film.  (2  hours,  55 
minutes) 

THE  GODFATHER  II  (1974).  Al  Pacino,  Robert 
Duvall,  Diane  Keaton,  Robert  De  Niro; 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  director.  (3  hours,  20 
minutes) 

THE  GODS  MUST  BE  CRAZY  (1981)  Marius 
Weyers,  Sandra  Prinsloo,  N!xau.  Bushman 
finds  a  Coke  bt)ttle  dropped  from  a  passing 
plane  and  tries  to  return  it.  Bumbling  envi- 
ronmental scientist  and  gorgeous  blond 
schoolteacher  meet  out  in  the  bush.  Stun- 
ninglv  original  and  thoroughly  boffo  sleeper 
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from  S*)uth  Africa.  ( 1  hour,  49  minutes) 
GODZILLA,  KING  OF  THE  MONSTERS  (1956. 

b/w)  Raymond  Burr.  H  ynu  haven't  seen  it. 
dinxi'  (1  hiiur,  20  minutes) 
eOLDFINGER  ( 1964).  Sean  Qmnery.  Hon<.r 
Blackman,  Gert  Frohe.  Harold  Sakata  at 
Oddjob.  Third  in  the  James  Bt»nd  series. 
Great  pt)pcom.  TTie  climax,  iruide  F»)rt 
Knox,  is  particularly  cliff-hanging.  (I  hour. 
51  minutes) 

THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD  AND  THE  UGLY  (1967). 
Third  in  Scrgiu  Lcune's  tuur-vulume  spa- 
ghetti-Western saga,  which  started  with  A 
Fiitful  of  DuUars.  Long,  stupidly  written, 
with  acting  so  stylized  it  could  pass  for 
fourrh-rirc  No.  (2  hours,  41  minutes) 
THE  GREAT  SANTINI  (1979).  Rohen  Duvall, 
BIythe  Danner,  Stan  Shaw.  Superior.  Ca- 
reer marine  fighter  pilot  struggles  to  survive 
in  peacetime  while  battling  his  teenage  st>n. 
Fine  ;ictmt;.  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 

THE  GREAT  TRAIN  ROBBERY  (1979)  Scan 
Connery,  Donald  Sutherland,  Lesley-Anne 
Down;  Michael  Crichton,  director.  Fast, 
alert,  Victorian  thriller  about  relieving  the 
Royal  Mail  of  a  bunch  of  gold.  Put  this  high 
on  your  list.  (1  hour,  51  minutes) 
A  GREAT  WALL  (1986).  Peter  Wang.  Sharon 
Iwai,  Li  Qinqin.  Chinese-American  family, 
throughly  modern  and  materialistic,  takes 
first  trip  to  the  mainland.  Culture  shock 
lighthearted,  believable,  and  winst>me.  (1 
hour,  40  minurt-s) 

THE  GUNS  OF  NAVARONE  (1961)  Gregory 
Peck,  Anthony  Quinn,  David  Nivcn.  Rich- 
ard Harris.  Partisans  destroy  the  German 
cannons.  Ineffably  trite.  Translation  to 
small  screen  brings  a  K>nus.  though.  The 
hand-painted  sets  don't  UK)k  quite  so  ludi- 
crous. (2  hours,  39  minutes) 
HAMBURGER  HILL  (1987).  Anthony  Bamlc. 
Michael  Patrick  Boatman.  Violent,  stilted. 
routine.  (1  hour,  49  minutes) 
HANG  'EM  HIGH  (1968).  Clint  Eastwixxl. 
Inger  Stevens.  Bruce  l\'m.  IVnnis  Hopper. 
Clint  knocks  off  a  battalion.  Ho  hum    (1 


Laurence  Olivier  as  England's  favorite  warrior  king  and 
Renee  Asherson  as  ftie  French  princess  m  the  imperisha- 
ble Henry  V,  Godzilla  swots  toy  aircraft  over  toy  capital. 
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Good  Cimino: 

The  Deer  Hunter. 

Bad  Cimino: 

Heaven's  Gate, 

Year  of  the  Dragon. 


hour,  54  minutes) 

THE  HANOI  HILTON  (1987).  Michael  Moriar- 

ty,  David  Soul,  Gloria  Carlin,  Jeffrey  Jones. 

American  POWs.  Crude  script,  stereotypes, 

no  suspense.  (2  hours,  10  minutes) 

HEAT  (1987).  Burt  Reynolds  as  "The  Mex,"  a 

O  scumbag  killer  with  a  heart  of  gold  who  goes 
around  Vegas  helping  put-upon  hookers. 
Dumb  and  sleazy.  (1  hour,  41  minutes) 
HEATHERS  ( 1989).  Winona  Ryder,  Christian 
Slater,   Shannen  Doherty;  Michael  Leh- 

^fK  mann,   director.   Hilarious  black  comedy. 

r_^  High-sch(K)lers  get  bumped  off  one  by  one. 
Who  is  the  killer.'  Only  a  snitch  would  tell. 
See  it.  (1  hour,  42  minutes) 
HEAVEN'S  GATE  (1980).  Kris  Kri.stofferson, 
Christopher  Walken,  Isabelle  Huppert;  Mi- 
chael Cimino,  director.  The  notorious  $42 
million  bomb  I(X)kcd  muddled  and  hopeless- 
ly indulgent  on  the  screen  and  has  aged  bad- 
ly. Even  Vilmos  Zsigmond's  location  photo- 
graphy l(X)ks  flat.  (3  hours,  40  minutes) 


«M%. 


Woody  Allen  (top)  sends  up  Tolstoy  et  ol.  in  Love  ond 
Deotf).  Gene  Tierney's  Laura  (above)  exerts  her  fetal  at- 
traction. The  Longest  Day  (left)  still  stuns. 


HENRY  V  (1945).  Laurence  Olivier  (starring 
and  directing),  Robert  Newton,  Leo  Genn, 
Leslie  Banks,  Renee  Asherson.  Hallelujah! 
See  it  once  a  year  for  the  good  of  your  soul. 
There  is  real  excellence  to  be  found  in  films. 
(2  hours,  17  minutes) 

HIGH  PLAINS  DRIFTER  (1973)  Clint  East- 
wood (starring  and  directing). Absurd  oater 
teeters  on  the  edge  of  self-parody.  (1  hour, 
45  minutes) 

HIGH  ROAD  TO  CHINA  (1983).  Tom  Selleck, 
Bess  Armstrong.  Headstrong  heiress  hires 
the  bush-type  pilot  Selleck  to  fly  around 
Asia  in  search  of  her  lost  father.  Lively  plot 
destroyed  by  plodding  pace,  dumb  script, 
and  horrid  acting.  (1  hour,  45  minutes) 
HONOR  THY  FATHER  (1971).  Raf  Vallone, 
Joseph  Bologna,  Brenda  Vaccaro.  Made-for- 
TV  bomb  ba.sed  on  Gay  Talese  book  about 
the  Bonanno  family.  Horrible.  (1  hour,  39 
minutes) 
HOOSIERS  (1986).  Gene  Hackman,  Barbara 
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Hershey,  Dennis  Hopper.  Hackman  splen- 
did as  high-school  basketball  coach  getting 
his  last  chance.  But  every  game  comes  down 
to  the  last  second — and  guess  who  always 
wins?  (1  hour,  54  minutes) 
THE  HOWLING  (1981).  John  Carradine,  Dee 
Wallace,  Dennis  Dugan,  Belinda  Balaski. 
Victim  of  sexual  trauma  goes  to  a  California 
encounter  group  to  recover  and  discovers 
that  everybody  in  sight  is  a  werewolf.  Well 
crafted,  with  outstanding  special  effects. 
John  Sayles,  who  helped  write  this  lulu,  is 
hilarious  as  a  morgue  attendant.  Followed  by 
two  sequels,  which  aren't  bad  at  all.  ( 1  hour, 
30  minutes) 

THE  HUNGER  (1983).  Catherine  Deneuve, 
David  Bowie,  Susan  Sarandon.  Glittery  cast 
fails  to  perk  up  trashy  vampire  film.  ( 1  hour, 
36  minutes) 

I'M  GONNA  GIT  YOU  SUCKA  (1988).  Keenen 
Ivory  Wayans  (starring  and  directing),  Isaac 
Hayes,  Jim  Brown.  Madcap  takeoff  of  every 
black  gangster  film  ever  made.  Savage  satire. 
A  pure  howl!  (1  hour,  27  minutes) 
INTO  THE  NIGHT  (1985).  Jeff  Goldbtum. 
Michelle  Pfeiffer,  David  Bowie,  Dan  Ayk- 
royd.  Dumb  husband  rollicks  around  with 
beautiful  woman  chased  by  killers.  Too  bad 
they  survive.  (1  hour,  55  minutes) 
INVASION  OF  THE  BODY  SNATCHERS.  Alien 
pods  suck  up  residents  of  small  town.  There 
are  two  versions,  both  chilling.  The  earlier 
one,  from  1956,  starring  Kevin  McCarthy 
and  Dana  Wynter,  is  superior.  ( 1  hour,  20 
minutes)  But  the  1978  remake,  staning 
Donald  Sutherland,  Brcxike  Adams,  and 
Leonard  Nimoy,  is  no  slavish  imitation,  and 
Donald  is  hot.  (1  hour,  55  minutes) 
ISLE  OF  THE  DEAD  (1945,  b/w).  Boris  Karloff. 
Jason  Robards,  Ellen  Drew.  Excellent  horror 
flick  about  a  bunch  of  people  stranded  on  a 
Cjreek  island  during  a  mysterious  quaran- 
tine. Superb  references  to  the  latc-ninc- 
teenth-century  painter  Arnold   Boecklin. 
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Superior  music.  Warning:  May  cause  bad 

dreams.  (1  hour,  12  minutes) 

JOE  COCKER:  MAD  D06S  AND  ENGLISHMEN 

( 1971 ).  The  rocker  Cocker  gets  lots  of  help 
from  his  friends,  especially  Leon  Russell,  in 
the  best  rollicking,  spaced-out,  fuzzy  rock- 
and-roll  documentary  ever  made.  (1  hour, 
59  minutes) 

THE  KILLER  ELITE  ( 1975).  James  Caan,  Robert 
Duvall,  Gig  Young;  Sam  Peckinpah,  direc- 
tor. The  CIA  mercenary  Duvall  double- 
crosses  his  buddy  Caan  and  eventually  gets 
his.  Last  chase,  on  the  mothballed  navy  ves- 
sels in  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  great  but  not 
worth  the  wait.  (2  hours,  2  minutes) 
THE  KILLING  FIELDS  (1984).  Sam  Waterston, 
Haing  S.  Ngor,  John  Malkovich,  Spalding 
Gray.  Splendid  docudrama  about  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  Sidney  Schanberg 
and  his  assistant  Dith  Pran  in  war-lashed 
Cambodia  after  the  American  evacuation. 
But  be  prepared  for  the  appalling  brutality. 
(2  hours,  22  minutes) 

KING  RAT  (1965,  b/w).  George  Segal,  Den- 
holm  Elliott,  John  Mills.  American  sleaze 
prisoner  becomes  kingpin  in  Japanese  prison 
camp.  From  James  Clavell's  finest  novel. 
Top-notch.  (2  hours,  13  minutes) 
KRAMER  VS.  KRAMER  (1979).  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, Meryl  Streep,  Justin  Henry,  Robert 
Benton,  director.  Copped  every  possible  Os- 
car: Best  Picture,  Actor,  Screenplay,  Direc- 
tor, Supporting  Actress.  In  retrospect,  te- 
dious and  tendentious.  Hoffman  plies  his 
usual  tics.  (1  hour,  45  minutes) 
THE  LAST  DETAIL  (1973).  Jack  Nicholson, 
Randy  Quaid,  Michael  Moriarty,  Nancy  ' 
Allen.  Pat  story  about  two  shore  patrolmen 
taking  a  prisoner  cross-country  to  a  brig. 
Authentic  navy  language.  One  of  Nichol- 
son's finest  performances,  up  there  with  his 
work  in  Five  Easy  Pieces,  before  he  began  to 
copy  himself.  (1  hour,  44  minutes) 
THE  LAST  DRAGON  (1985).  Vanity.  Would-be 
martial-arts  instructor  gets  involved  with 
would-be  glamorous  video  DJ.  Stupid.  (1 
hour,  48  minutes) 

THE  LAST  FIGURE  SHOW  (1971,  b/w)  Timo- 
thy Bottoms,  Jeff  Bridges,  Cloris  Leachman, 
Cybill  Shepherd.  Ellen  Burstyn;  Peter  Bog- 
danovich,  director.  Smashing.  Beautiful 
thought  piece  about  the  characters  interact- 
ing in  a  small  Texas  town  in  the  fifties.  ( 1 
hour,  58  minutes) 

LAURA  (1944,  b/w).  Dana  Andrews,  Gene 
Tierney,  Clifton  Webb,  Vincent  Price,  Ju- 
dith Anderson;  Otto  Preminger,  director. 
Webb  is  Waldo  Lydecker,  and  Price  is  price- 
less. Buy  the  tape.  (1  hour,  27  minutes) 
THE  UVENDER  HILL  MOB  (1951,  b/w).  Alec 
Guinness,  Stanley  Holloway,  Sidney  James. 
Wears  thin  on  repeated  viewing.  Not  one  of 
Sir  Alec's  best.  (1  hour,  22  minutes) 
LEGAL  EAGLES  (1986).  Robert  Redford,  De- 
bra  Winger,  Daryl  Hannah.  Reputed  to  be 
smart  romantic  comedy.  Ha!  (1  hour,  54 
minutes) 

LETHAL  WEAPON  (1987).  Mel  Gibson,  Dan- 
ny Glover,  Darlene  Love.  Quintessential 
eighties  cop-trash  thriller.  Characters  like 
warheads,  leveling  everything  in  their  path. 
At  least  it  goes  by  really  fast.  ( 1  hour,  50 
minutes) 


LET'S  GET  HARRY  (1986).  Robert  Duvall. 
Let's  not.  (1  hour,  47  minutes) 
THE  LIGHTSHIP  (1985).  Robert  Duvall,  Klaus 
Maria  Brandauer.  Awful  movie.  But  Duvall 
^f^  has  never  been  better  than  as  a  psycho-killer 
V^  homosexual  thug  from  New  Orleans  who 
tries  to  take  over  Brandauer's  lightship.  (1 
hour,  30  minutes) 

THE  LION  IN  WINHR  (1968).  Peter  OTcx)le. 
Katharine  Hepburn,  Timothy  Dalton,  An- 
thony Hopkins.  Fast,  brilliant,  gleefully 
ahistorical  drama  about  Henry  II  holed  up  in 
his  winter  headquarters  and  sweating  over 
the  succession.  Hepburn,  as  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  is  at  her  summit.  (2  hours,  15 
minutes) 

LIQUID  SKY  (1983).  Anne  Carlisle.  Bisexual 
glamour  girl  whose  SoHo  penthouse  is  the 
^■k  pied-a-terre  for  alien  who  kills  when  it  de- 
\^9  tects  human  orgasm.  Stunning,  with  excep- 
tional performances,  and  not  everybcxly  will 
get  the  joke.  (1  hour,  52  minutes) 

THE  LimE  SHOP  OF  HORRORS  (1986).  Rick 
Moranis,  Ellen  Greene,  Steve  Martin,  James 
Belushi,  John  Candy,   Bill  Murray,   Levi 

©Stubbs's  voice  as  the  "plant";  Frank  Oz, 
director.  Jerky  kid's  exotic  plant  eats  people. 
Based  on  stage  musical  and  on  the  1960 
quickie  movie.  Splendid  fun.  (1  hour,  28 
minutes) 

LOai  HERO  (1983).  Burt  Lancaster,  Peter 
Riegert  (of  the  Animal  House  cast),  Jenny 
Seagrove,  Fulton  MacKay;  Bill  Forsyth,  di- 
rector. Young  hotshot  oil-company  exec 
sent  to  a  tiny  Scottish  fishing  village  to  buy 
up  the  shoreline.  Subtle  and  delightful.  Per- 
fect home  viewing.  (1  hour,  51  minutes) 

LOGAN'S  RUN  (1976).  Michael  York,  Farrah 
Fawcett-Majors,  Peter  Ustinov.  Futuristic 
fantasy.  Every  one  of  the  elite  lives  like 
royalty  until  thirty  and  is  then  rubbed  out. 
When  York  rebels  it  falls  apart.  Worth  a 
lcx>k,  though.  (2  hours) 
LONE  WOLF  MCQUADE(  198 3).  Chuck  Noms, 
David  Carradine,  Barbara  Carrera.  Chuck  as 
feisty,  insubordinate  Texas  ranger  who  kills 
everybtxly  in  sight,  including,  by  accident, 
some  of  the  gtxid  guys.  Violent  popcorn.  ( 1 
hour,  47  minutes) 

THE  LONGEST  DAY  (1962,  b/w).  John  Wayne. 
Rod  Steiger,  Rtibcrt  Ryan,  Henry  Fonda, 
Richard  Burton,  Sean  Conncry,  Red  But- 
tons, Mel  Ferrer.  Great  and  moving  World 
War  II  film  re-creates  the  Normandy  landing 
in  a  newsreel  Kx)k  that  is  just  right  on  the 
tiny  screen.  Cast  of  thousands.  (3  hours) 
LORD  OF  THE  FLIES  (1963,  b/w).  Peter  Brix>k. 
director.  British  .schoolboys  stranded  on  a 
desert  island  retrogress  into  savagery.  Sort  of 
obvious.  ( 1  hour,  30  minutes) 
LOVE  AND  DEATH  (1975).  Woody  Allen 
(starring anddirecting),  Diane  Keaton,  Har- 
old Gould,  Alfred  Lutter.  Russian  coward 
mistaken  for  Napoleon,  et  cetera.  Allen  on 
three  out  of  four  cylinders,  but  fitfully  glo- 
rious. Fabulous:  the  convention  of  village 
idiots.  (1  hour,  25  minutes) 
LOVE  STORY  (1970).  Ali  MacGraw,  Ryan 
O'Neal,  Ray  Milland.  Have  airsick  bag 
handy.  (1  hour,  39  minutes) 

OMAD MAX  (1979),  (1  hour,  33  minutes);  MAD 
MAX  2  (American  title:  The  Road  Wanun) 
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ROIOCOP 

MAD  MAX  BEYOND  THUNDERDOME 

DAS  BOOT 

EXECUTIVE  ACTION 

ALIEN 

CROSS  OF  IRON 

BROKEN  ARROW 

ASSAULT  ON  PRECINCT  13 

BLADE  RUNNER 

THE  LONGEST  DAY 

CODE  OF  SILENCE 


(1981).  (1  hour.  34  minutes);  MAD  MAX 
BEYOND  THUNDERDOME  ( 1985).  (Ihour.  46 
minutes).  George  Miller's  fascinating  trilo- 
gy, starring  Mel  Gibson,  about  a  hideous 
future  in  an  Australia  overrun  with  mutants 
all  out  of  fuel  and  willing  to  kill  to  get  it. 
Imaginative,  extraordinarily  violent. 
MAGNUM  FORCE  (1973).  Clint  Eastu-iHxi. 
Strained  sequel  to  Dirty  Harry.  (2  hours,  2 
minutes) 

MAKING  MR.  RIGHT  (1987).  John  Malko- 
vich, Ann  Magnuson.  Glenne  Hcadly;  Su- 
san Seidelman,  director.  The  shy.  nicely 
drippy  scientist  Malkovich  has  invented  a 
super -android,  which  Magnustm,  as  a  sharp 
marketing  ace.  has  to  sell  to  the  public. 
Flighty,  with  a  fair  share  of  laughs.  ( 1  hmir. 
35  minutes) 

THE  MALTESE  FALCON  (1941.  b/w).  Hum- 
phrey B^igart.  Mary  Astor.  Peter  L*>rre.  Syd- 
ney Greenstreet.  ElishaCtHik.  Jr.;John  Hus- 
ton, director.  They  raiUy  dim't  make  'em 
like  this  anviflore.  (1  hour,  40  minutes) 
THE  MANCHURIAN  aNDIDAH  (  W^2)  L.iur 
cncc  ILirxcy,  Irank  Sin.iir.i,  j.incC  Lo^Kh. 
Angela  Lansbury;  John  Frankenheimcr,  di- 
rector. Thriller  about  the  Red  menace, 
hr.iinwasliing,  .iml  presidential  a.v\;i.s.Mnation. 
Kulilv  li.irrowing.  (2  hours.  6  minutes) 
MAN  HUNT  (l^m.  b/w).  Walter  ridgcim. 
Joan  Bennett.  John  C.m.idine;  Irit:  Lmc 
ditector.  Still-thrillmg  thriller  aKnit  a  man 
caught  toying  with  the  idea  t)f  .shtxtting 
Adolf  Hitler  just  Ix-fore  the  war.  Hot.  (I 
h»>ur,  45  numites) 

MANHUNTER  (1986).  William  L.  I\-tcrM.-n, 
Kim  (.misi,  Brian  Ca^x,  Joan  Allen.  High 
drama.  Ex-FBI  agent  comes  hack  to  help 
track  down  a  serial  killer,  starts  to  think  like 
till-  killer,  and  changes  horribly.  From  the 
man  wht>  invented  all  the  "Miami  Vice" 
techniques  Hire,  they're imner\ingK  fresh. 
A  ti'.il  skcpii  (1  hour.  "^S  minutes) 
THE  MAN  WHO  FEU  TO  EARTH  (1976)  David 
Btiwie,  Rip  Tom,  Candy  Clark;  Nicolas 
Roeg,  directot.  B»iwie,  with  eerie  cat  eyes,  as 
entrepreneurial  genius  from  an  alien  planet. 
Maunctu  scih.  (2  hour--.  20  minutes) 
THE  MAN  WITH  TWO  BRAINS  (1983).  Steve 
Martin.   Kathleen  Turner,  voice  of  Sissy 
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Above:  A  bad  boy  returns— Mel  Gibson  in  The  Rood 
Warrior.  Right:  A  madman  gets  madder— Ken  Ogata 
in  Mishima. 


Spacek;  Carl  Reiner,  director.  Braiir  surgeon 
trapped  in  dull  marriage  falls  in  love  with  jar- 
red brain  of  young  woman  and  decides  to  find 
body  for  it.  Hilarious.  Turner,  Martin  sensa- 
tional. The  last  moments  are  justly  re- 
nowned. What  Turner  wouldn't  do  for  her 
art.  (1  hour,  33  minutes) 
MARATHON  MAN  (1976).  Dustin  Hoffman. 
Marthe  Keller,  Laurence  Olivier,  Roy 
Scheider.  The  bumbling^  graduate  student 
Hoffman  thrust  pell-mell  into  mess  of  inter- 
national intrigue.  Thin  plot,  lots  of  gratui- 
tous violence.  Hoffman  and  Olivier  terrific, 
but  you'll  never  make  it  all  the  way  through. 
(2  hours,  5  minutes) 

MARNIE  (1964).  Sean  Connery,  Tippi  He- 
dren;  Alfred  Hitchcock,  director.  Hedren  as 
a  kleptomaniac  and  Connery  as  her  thought- 
ful employer,  who  wants  to  find  a  way  to  cure 
her  condition  and  then  to  possess  her.  Color 
symbolizes  moods,  of  which  there  are  many. 
Totally  different,  beautiful,  moving.  (2 
hours,  9  minutes) 

MARRIED  TO  THE  MOB  ( 1 988).  Michelle  Pfeif- 
fcr,  Mnrthcw  Modine,  Dean  Stockwell;  Jon- 
athan Demme,  director.  Gocxi  parts  out- 
weigh the  heavy-handed  .slapstick  in  this 
overrated  mob  farce.  Pfeiffer's  reddish  eyes 
are  an  annoyance.  (I  hour,  43  minutes) 
MARTY  (1955,  b/w).  Ernest  Borgninc,  Betsy 
Blair.  Borgnine  as  Paddy  Chayefsky's  butch- 
er who  unexpectedly  finds  love  and  is  mar- 
velously  changed,  not  entirely  for  the  better. 
S(-ns;ifional.  (1  hour,  31  minutes) 
M*A*S*H  (1970).  [X.nald  Sutherland,  Elliott 
Could,  Tom  Skerritt,  Sally  Kellerman,  Rob- 
ert Duvall,  Jo  Ann  Pflug;  Robert  Altman, 
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director.  More  brilliance  in  this  gem  of  a  film 
than  in  the  whole  TV  series.  Acid.  Real. 
Tops.  ( 1  hour,  56  minutes) 
MATEWAN  (1987).  Chris  Cooper.  James  Earl 
Jones.  Somber  tale  of  a  coal  strike  and  subse- 
quent carnage  in  the  South  in  the  early 
twenties.  Beautifully  made.  (2  hours,  12 
minutes) 

MEAN  STREETS  (1973).  Robert  De  Niro,  Har- 
vey Keitel,  Amy  Robinson;  Martin  Scorsese, 
director.  Stagy,  pointless  semi-autobiogra- 
phy with  lots  of  fake  Italian  accents.  ( 1  hour, 
50  minutes) 

MEATBALLS  (1979).  Bill  Murray.  A  comedy 
(?!).  Totally  unbelievable  camp  counselor, 
evil  one  minute,  slobberingly  sentimental 
the  next.  Avoid  the  original  and  the  two 
ghastly  sequels.  (1  hour,  32  minutes) 
THE  MECHANIC  (1972).  Charles  Bronson. 
Genial,  well-educated  hit  man  teaches  ap- 
prentice the  ropes.  All  get  killed.  That's 
nice.  (1  hour,  40  minutes) 
MELVIN  AND  HOWARD  (1980).  Jason  Ro 
bards,  Jr.,  Paul  LeMat,  Mary  Steenburgen, 
Michael  Pollard;  Jonathan  Demme,  direc- 
tor. A  certain  Melvin  Dummar  picks  up  a 
wild  and  grizzly  Howard  Hughes  in  the  desert 
and  later  insists  he's  the  sole  heir.  Script,  by 
Bo  Goldman,  won  Oscar,  as  did  perfor- 
mance by  Steenburgen.  Perfect  for  the  small 
screen.  TV  talent  contest  alone  makes  it  all 
worth  seeing.  (I  hour,  35  minutes) 
MEPHISTO  (1981).  Klaus  Maria  Brandauer. 
liised  on  a  true  story.  Brandauer  stupendous 
as  a  tyro  German  actor  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Third  Reich  who  slips  slowly,  slowly  into  the 
morass.  Riveting.  (2  hours,  15  minutes) 
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MIAMI  VICE  (1984).  The  original  is  no  match 
tor  the  TV  series.  (1  hour,  39  minutes) 
MIDNIGHT  COWBOY  (1969).  Jon  Voight, 
Dustin  Hoffman,  Sylvia  Miles;  John  Schle- 
singer,  director.  Hayseed  comes  to  New 
York  to  sell  his  body.  "Serious  social  com- 
mentary," blah,  blah.  (1  hour,  53  minutes) 
MISHIMA  (1985).  Ken  Ogata;  Paul  Schrader. 
director.  A  must-see.  Imaginative,  provoca- 
tive, interesting;  music  by  Philip  Glass. 
Japan's  brilliant,  crazy  postwar  novelist 
works  up  to  glamorously  ritualized  seppuku. 
Flashbacks  in  color  and  black-and-white. 
Better  on  the  tube  than  it  was  in  the  theater, 
for  some  reason.  (2  hours) 

MISSING  IN  AGION  (1984).  Chuck  Norris. 
Avoid.  I^orris  returns  to  'Nam  and  leads 
some  MlAs  to  the  witness  table,  but  don't 
ask  how  or  why.  The  prequel  (Missing  m 
Actiorx  2)  is  even  more  puerile.  Can't  the 
enemy  shoot  at  all?  (1  hour,  41  minutes) 
THE  MISSIONARY  (1982).  Michael  Palin, 
Maggie  Smith.  Palatable  comedy  about  a 
cleric  who  comes  back  from  Africa  and  is 
assigned  to  a  home  for  fallen  women,  where 
the  inevitable  happens.  It's  fun  to  find  out 
how  and  with  whom.  ( 1  hour,  30  minutes) 
MISTER  ROBERTS  (1955).  Henry  Fonda,  Jack 
Lemmon,  James  Cagney.  Disgruntled  naval 
officer,  surrounded  by  madcaps,  malinger- 
ers, and  incompetents,  wants  to  get  off  a  safe 
rust  bucket  and  into  combat.  Highly  amus- 
ing, bur  too  long.  (2  hours,  3  minutes) 
MONTY  PYTHON'S  LIFE  OF  BRIAN  (1979)  Ter 
ry  Jones,  Cjrahain  Chapman,  Jt)hn  Cleese, 
Terry  Gilliam,  Eric  Idle,  Michael  Palin. 
A  genuine    Monty  Python  classic.     Baby 
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bom  in  a  manger  the  same  day  as  Christ  and 
mistaken  for  another  Messiah.  The  "ser- 
mon" on  the  mount  is  a  scream.  Plenty  here 
to  offend  Christians  and  Jews  alike,  not  to 
mention  any  Ungering  ancient  Romans.  (1 
hour,  33  minutes) 

MONTY  PYTHON'S  THE  MEANING  OF  LIFE 
(1983).  The  crazies  in  a  disconnected  series 
of  disgusting  skits,  many  of  which  don't  levi- 
tate above  the  toilet.  Yet,  there's  enough 
spectacular  comedy  to  make  this  a  "see."  (1 
hour,  43  minutes)  Much  the  same  goes  for 
Moni-y  ?-jihon  and  the  Holy  Grail  (1974), 
which  spoofs  all  knight-and-joust-and-grail 
movies. 

MORGAN!  (1966,  b/w).  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
David  Warner.  Insane  painter  sickened  by 
his  impending  divorce — and  end  of  in- 
come— turns  into  a  gorilla.  Bittersweet,  and 
a  must!  (1  hour,  37  minutes) 
MR.  HULOT'S  HOLIDAY  (1953,  b/w).  Jacques 
Tati.  Irresistible!  Even  better  the  second 
time.  That  car!  That  folding  boat!  (1  hour, 
26  minutes) 

THE  MUPPET  MOVIE  (1979)  Kermit,  Miss 
Piggy,  Fozzie  Bear,  et  al.  From  the  Georgia 
swamps  to  Hollywood.  Gentle,  deft.  (1 
hour,  34  minutes) 

MURDER  BY  DEATH' (1976).  Neil  Simon  has 
Truman  Capote  entice  the  world's  greatest 
detectives  to  his  bizarre  chateau  and  chal- 
lenge them  to  find  out  the  "perp"  of  a  baf- 
fling murder.  As  the  kids  used  to  say,  "P.U." 
(1  hour,  34  minutes) 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  LAUNDREHE  (1985).  Daniel 
Day-Lewis,  Gordon  Warnecke.  Strange, 
bitter  look  at  punks  and  Pakistanis  in  seedy 
London.  Day-Lewis,  as  the  gay  punk,  is  mes- 
merizing. (1  hour,  34  minutes) 
MY  BRILLIANT  CAREER  (1979).  Judy  Davis, 
Sam  Neill.  Bright,  irrepressible  Australian 
woman  at  the  turn  of  the  century  decides  to 
be  truly  independent.  This  fine  fantasy  is  a 
must.  (1  hour,  40  minutes) 
MY  LIFE  AS  A  DOG  (1985).  Mischievous 
twelve-year-old  boy  is  sent  off  to  his  aunt  and 
uncle  in  a  small  Swedish  town.  Intense  scru- 
tiny of  the  joys — and  far  more  sorrows  and 
disillusionments — of  youth.  Superb,  and 
not  a  lark.  (1  hour,  41  minutes) 
NATIONAL  LAMPOON'S  ANIMAL  HOUSE 
(1978).  Tom  Hulce,  John  Betushi.  Raun- 
chy, foul-mouthed,  and  sidesplittingly  fun- 
ny tour  of  the  yearnings  of  the  baby-boom- 
ers. Fresh  idea,  enthusiastic  cast.  ( 1  hour,  48 
minutes.) 

NATIONAL  LAMPOON'S  EUROPEAN  VACATION 
(1985).  Chevy  Chase,  Beverly  D'Angelo. 
Your  fast-forward  is  not  fast  enough.  (1  hour, 
36  minutes) 

NETWORK  (1976).  Faye  Dunaway,  William 
Holden,  Peter  Finch,  Robert  Duvall,  Ned 
Beatty;  Sidney  Lumet,  director.  Paddy 
Chayefsky's  outrageous  farce  about  a  TV 
network  that  will  show  anything  to  attract 
ratings,  any  ratings,  lcx)ks  meaner  than  ever. 
(2  hours,  1  minute) 

NEVER  CRY  WOLF  (1983).  Charles  Martin 
Smith,  Zachary  Ittimangnaq.  Smith  as  the 
real-life  author  Farley  Mowat,  who  was  sent 

Bogart,  Lorre,  Asfor,  and  Greenstreet.  Yes!  The 
Molfese  Falcon.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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into  the  Arctic  boondocks  to  study  wolves 
and  had  a  most  amusing  and  poignant  series 
of  adventures  and  misadventures.  Watch  for 
the  mouse-eating  episode.  Wonderful.  (1 
hour,  45  minutes) 

THE  NIGHT  PORTER  (1974).  Dirk  Bogarde. 
Charlotte  Rampling.  Ex-Nazi  meets  beauty 
who  loved  his  abuse  in  the  camps.  Ugh!  ( 1 
hour,  55  minutes) 

9  1/2  WEEKS  (1986).  Mickey  Rourke.  Kim 
Basinger.  Alert  Guinness.  Longest  sexual- 
tease  phony  ever.  (1  hour.  53  minutes) 
1941  (1979).  Dan  Aykroyd,  John  Belushi. 
Treat  Williams,  Tim  Mathesc^n,  Nancy  Al- 
len, Toshiro  Mifune,  Robert  Stack;  Steven 
Spielberg,  director.  Confused,  unfunny 
comedy  about  the  panic  in  L.A.  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  Snooze.  (1  hour,  58  minutes) 
1900  (1977).  Robert  De  Niro,  CVmald 
Sutherland,  Sterling  Hayden,  Gerard  De- 
pardieu,  Burt  Lancaster,  Stefania  Sandrelli; 
Bernardo  Bertolucci,  director.  Huge,  com- 
pelling saga  of  two  Italian  families — one  of 
landowners,  one  of  peasants — emerging  into 
the  twentieth  century  through  war  and  fas- 
cism. Get  the  longest  version  (six  hours), 
which  will  see  you  through  a  whole  week- 
end. Beware  numerous  shorter  recuts. 
9  TO  5  (1980).  Lily  Tomlin,  Jane  Fonda, 
Dolly  Panon,  Dabney  Coleman.  High  pop- 
corn. Three  working  women  get  even  with 
their  sexist,  oversexed  boss.  Parton  is  sensa- 
tional and  also  wrote  the  catchy  music.  (1 
hour,  50  minutes) 

NO  MAN'S  LAND  (1987).  Charlie  Sheen, 
Randy  Quaid,  D.  B.  Sweeney.  Young  cop 
gets  sucked  into  life  of  crime.  Utterly  believ- 
able. Sensational  ending.  A  real  sleeper.  (1 
hour,  46  minutes) 

NO  MERCY  (1986).  Richard  Gere,  Kim 
Basinger,  Jeroen  Krabbe.  Lackluster  shtx>t- 
'em-up  involving  brash,  dumb  Chicago  cop 
in  the  Louisiana  bayou.  Boring  beyond 
belief.  ( 1  hour,  45  minutes) 
EL  NORTE  (1983).  David  Villalpando,  Zaidc 
Silvia  Gutierrez;  Gregory  Nava,  director. 
Heartrending  story  of  a  brother  and  sister 
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from  Guatemala,  their  harrowing  trip  to  the 
United  States,  and  what  happt-ns  to  them  up 
north.  Tough,  but  the  best.  (2  hour^,  I'J 
minutes) 

NO  WAY  OUT  (1987).  Kevin  Costner.  Sean 
Young,  Gene  Hackman.  Blithcringly  un- 
even. Secretary  of  defense  kills  his  mistress 
and  then  establishes  the  cover-up  of  all  time. 
Oh,  and  a  Ru.ssian  spy  is  lix>sc  in  the  Penta- 
gon. Sex  .scene  between  Conner  and  daz- 
zling Young  m  the  hack  of  the  limo  i>  tiery, 
and  right  at  the  K-ginning.  I\)wnhill  from 
there.  ( I  hour,  54  mintirev) 
ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  IN  AMERICA  1 1984)  Rob 
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Duvoll— songwriter  and  star— spins  o  platter  in  Tender 
5  Mercies  (left,  with  Tess  Harper).  Above:  Vanessa  Red- 
0  grave  and  the  girls  talk  and  talk  and  talk  in  Steaming. 
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ert  De  Niro,  James  Woods,  Elizabeth 
McGovem,  Treat  Williams,  Danny  Aiello; 
Sergio  Leone,  director.  Long.  Little  con- 
tinuity, no  credibility.  Woods  disguises  him- 
self so  deftly  that  his  best  childhood  friend 
fails  to  recognize  he's  become  the  most  pow- 
erful politician  in  the  state.  Oh,  come  on. 
(Two  versions:  3  hours,  47  minutes;  or  2 
hours,  19  minutes,  which  is  more  than 
enough. ) 

ORDINARY  PEOPLE  (1980).  Donald  Suther- 
land, Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Judd  Hirsch, 
Timothy  Hutton;  Robert  Redford,  director. 
Family  disintegrates  over  death  of  a  son  and 
brother.  Nothing  ordinary  about  it. 
Wrenching.  (2  hours,  3  minutes) 
PARIS,  TEXAS  (1984).  Harry  Dean  Stanton, 
Nastassja  Kinski;  Wim  Wenders,  director. 
Sam  Shepard  wrote  the  script.  Critics  raved. 
You  won't.  (2  hours,  30  minutes) 
PASail'S  ISLAND  (1988).  Ben  Kingsley. 
Confusing  archaeology  thriller.  Turkish  spy 
definitively  not  loved  by  almost  everybody. 
Skip  it.  (1  hour,  44  minutes) 
PEG6Y  SUE  GOT  MARRIED  (1986).  Kathleen 
Turner,  Nicolas  Cage,  Don  Murray;  Francis 
Ford  Coppola,  director.  Fortyish  woman 
about  to  become  divorced  goes  back  in  time 
and  deals  with  her  future  husband.  Marvel- 
ous moments.  ( 1  hour,  44  minutes) 
PUTOON  (1986).  Tom  Berenger,  Willem 
Dafoe,  Charlie  Sheen;  Oliver  Stone,  direc- 
tor. Oscars  for  Best  Picture,  Director.  Why? 
Stagy,  run-of-the-mill  war  movie,  set  in 
Vietnam,  tries  to  nr\atch  the  dazzlers  of  the 
forties  and  fails.  Note  how  the  enemy  is 
always  neat,  disciplined,  energetic,  honora- 
ble. (2  hours) 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  HITMAN  (1977).  jack  Pal- 
ance.  Rod  Steiger,  Ann  Turkel.  Cultured 
hit  man  who  also  paints  (atrcKiously)  or- 
dered to  rub  out  an  old  friend.  A  turkey.  ( 1 
hour,  26  minutes) 

PREDATOR  (1987).  Arnold  Schwanenegger. 
Private  militia  sent  into  the  South  American 
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forests  ends  up  fighting  an  extraterrestrial 
lizard  with  smooth  moves.  Great  suspense. 
( 1  hour,  47  minutes) 

PRIME  CUT  (1972).  Gene  Hackman,  Lee 
Marvin,  Sissy  Spacek.  Mob  mUscles  in  on 
the  beef  biz  in  K.C.  Spacek  (at  times  nude) 
in  film  debut  as  a  reluctant  whore.  Prime? 
No  way.  (1  hour,  26  minutes) 
PRinrS  HONOR  (1985)  Jack  Nicholson, 
Anjelica  Huston,  Kathleen  Turner.  Him- 
'n'-her  Mafia  hit  people  in  love  and  war. 
Only  fair.  (2  hours,  9  minutes) 
THE  PRODUCERS  (1968).  Zero  Mostel,  Gene 
Wilder,  Dick  Shawn;  Mel  Brooks,  director. 
Oops!  Guaranteed  Broadway  bomb  {Spring' 
time  for  Hitler)  is  a  hit.  How  to  pay  off  the 
investors?  Hilarious  even  if  you  know.  (1 
hour,  28  minutes) 

RAGING  BULL  (1980).  Robert  De  Niro,  Ca- 
thy Moriarty,  Joe  Pesci;  Martin  Scorsese, 
director.  Stunning,  brutal,  brilliant  portrait 
of  the  scabrous  middleweight  Jake  La  Motta. 
De  N  iro's  best  (Oscar) ,  but  prepare  for  gore. 
(2  hours,  8  minutes) 

RAIDERS  OF  THE  LOST  ARK  (1981).  Harrison 
Ford,  Karen  Allen,  Denholm  Elliott.  Steven 
Spielberg  and  George  Lucas  concoct  the 
finest  spoof- adventure  film  ever  made.  Ab- 
solute best  opening  ten  minutes  and  clos- 
ing five  ever  dreamed  up.  Best  competitive 
drinking  match  ever  shot.  The  prequel  {In- 
diana Jones  and  the  Tevnple  of  Doom,  1984) 
and  the  sequel  {Indiana  ]ones  and  the  Last 
Crusade,  1989)  fade  badly  in  comparison.  (1 
hour,  55  minutes) 

RAISING  ARIZONA  (1987).  Holly  Hunter, 
Nicolas  Cage,  Trey  Wilson;  Joel  Coen, 
director.  Small-time  stick-up  artist  and  his 
ex-mug-shot  photographer  wife  kidnap  one 
baby  in  quints.  Wackiest  chase  scenes  ever 
foisted  on  a  laughing  audience.  Boffo.  (1 
hour,  32  minutes) 

RAW  DEAL  (1986).  Schwarzenegger  (excel- 
lent!) infiltrates  mob.  Amazingly  gcxxl.  (1 
nour,  37  minutes) 
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THE  RED  SHOES  (1948).  Moira  Shearer.  An- 
ton Walbrook,  Marius  Goring,  Robert  Help- 
mann,  Leonide  Massine,  Ludmilla  Tcheri- 
na;  Michael  Powell,  director.  Brilliant  bal- 
lerina torn  between  two:  sweet  young  com- 
poser and  tyrannical  impresario.  Dazzling 
fantasy-tragedy.  Tip:  It's  really  the  Ballets 
Russes,  Diaghilev,  and  Nijinsky  (reimag- 
ined  as  a  girl).  (2  hours,  13  minutes) 
REPO  MAN  (1984).  Harry  Dean  Stanton. 
Emilio  Estevez,  Susan  Barnes.  Scatological 
garbage  with  a  muddled  plot  about  aliens. 
Couldn't  have  been  made  without  the  / 
word.  Hopelessly  outdated  in  its  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  drugs.  (1  hour,  32  minutes) 
THE  RETURN  OF  MARTIN  GUERRE  (1982). 
Gerard  Depardieu.  Nathalie  Baye.  Puzzling 
costume  thriller  based  on  true  story.  Long- 
lost  sixteenth-century  peasant  returns  to 
family  totally  reformed — or  is  it  an  impostor? 
Unresolved.  (2  hours,  3  minutes) 
RING  OF  BRIGHT  WAHR  (1969).  Children's 
film  about  a  pet  sea  otter  in  the  Highlands. 
Fine  writing,  marvelous  acting,  and  superior 
production  values  make  it  a  must  for  adults. 
Highest  rating.  (1  hour,  47  minutes) 
THE  ROAD  WARRIOR.  See  MAD  MAX. 
ROBOCOP  (1987).  Peter  Weller,  Nancy  Al- 
len. Grim  future  Detroit  under  siege  by  psy- 
cho killers.  Dead  cop's  brain  is  grafted  into  a 
robot  juggernaut.  Gratuitous  violence,  con- 
stant swearing,  fabulously  choreographed 
action.  A  must!  (1  hour,  43  minutes) 
RUMBLE  FISH  (1983).  Mickey  Rourke.  Diane 
Lane.  Dennis  Hopper,  Nicolas  Cage.  Tom 
Waits.  Coppola's  second  S.  E.  Hinton  adap- 
tation is  weird,  uneven,  but  moodily  com- 
pelling. Recalcitrant  teenager  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  his  strange,  partially  deaf  older 
brother.  Do  not  expect  any  continuity.  ( 1 
hour,  34  minutes) 

RUNAWAY  TRAIN  (1985).  Jon  Voight.  Eric 
Roberts,  Rebecca  DeMomay.  Two  psychos 
escape  from  a  maximum-security  prison  in 
the  dead  of  the  Alaskan  winter  and  jump  a 
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runaway  train.  Tough,  gritty.  Incredible  ac- 
tion. Not  for  the  faint  of  heart.  (1  hour,  51 
minutes) 

RUTHLESS  PEOPLE  (1986).  Bette  Midler, 
Danny  DeVito,  Anita  Morris.  T>iank  you, 
Mark  Twain.  DeVito  plans  to  kill  his  pushy 
wife,  Midler,  to  marry  his  grasping  mistress, 
Morris.  Two  sweet,  young  bumblers  kidnap 
her  instead.  The  harpy  Midler  is  hilarious; 
ditto  her  captors.  (1  hour,  33  minutes) 
SaRFACE  (1983).  Al  Pacino,  Michelle  Pfeif- 
fer,  Mary  Elizabeth  Mastrantonio;  Brian  De 
Palma,  director.  The  11  Trovatore  of  drugs- 
and-crime  pictures.  Remakes  the  Paul  Muni 
classic  with  gory  abandon.  Powerful.  (2 
hours,  50  minutes) 

THE  SECRET  OF  MY  SUCCESS  (1987)  Michael 
J.  Fox,  Helen  Slater,  Fred  Gwynne.  Bright 
midwestem  buckeye  scores  in  corporate  New 
York.  Popcorn.  ( 1  hour,  50  minutes) 
SEVEN  BRIDES  FOR  SEVEN  BROTHERS  (1954) 
Howard  Keel,  Jane  Powell,  Russ  Tamblyn. 
Trite,   sunny  musical  with  incandescent 
dancing,  especially  in  the  barn-raising  epi- 
sode. Dull  thereafter.  (1  hour,  43  minutes) 
SHAFT  (1971).  Richard  Roundtree,  Moses 
Gunn,  Charles  Cioffi;  Gordon  Parks,  direc- 
tor.  Squalid,  dated  blaxploitation  thriller 
(and  two  bad  sequels)  not  salvaged  by  the 
Isaac  Hayes  music.  ( 1  hour,  40  minutes) 
SHERMAN'S  MARCH  (1986).  Ross  McElwee, 
director.   A  unique  documentary,   which 
simultaneously  tracks  the  infamous  "march 
to  the  sea"  and  ponders  southern  woman- 
hood. Long,  offbeat,  and  clever.  (2  hours, 
35  minutes) 

SILKWOOD  (1983).  Meryl  Streep,  Cher, 
Kurt  Russell;  Mike  Nichols,  director.  Mav- 
erick finds  out  that  her  bosses  in  a  nuclear 
plant  have  been  concealing  tragic  incidents. 
Streep  is  electrifying,  and  so  is  Cher.  A 
must-see.  (2  hours,  11  minutes) 
SMOOTH  TALK  (1985).  Laura  Dem,  Treat 
Williams.  Adolescent  girl  has  blissful, 
frightening  dreams  about  boys.  Williams,  a 
Hud  type  who  may  exist  only  in  her  mind, 
menaces  her.  Taut.  Excellent.  (1  hour  32 
minutes) 

SOME  LIKE  IT  HOT  (1959,  b/w).  Tony  Curtis, 
Jack  Lemmon,  Marilyn  Monroe,  Joe  E. 
Brown,  George  Raft,  Nehemiah  Persoff;  Bil- 
ly Wilder,  director.  Two  second-rate  male 
musicians  join  all-girl  band  to  elude  the 
mob.  Sheer  heaven.  A  hoot  every  frame  of 
the  way.  And  for  once  Marilyn  shines.  (2 
hours,  2  minutes) 

SOMEONE  TO  WATCH  OVER  ME  (1987)  Tom 
Berenger,  Mimi  Rogers;  Ridley  Scott,  direc- 
tor. New  York  socialite  falls  for  tough  cop, 
and  bango!  Finely  crafted,  well-acted  thril- 
ler. Great  suspense  and  great  sex.  ( 1  hour,  46 
minutes) 

STAND  AND  DELIVER  (1988).  Edward  James 
Olmos.  Latino  losers  in  California  master 
calculus  thanks  to  dedicated  teacher,  Jaime 
Escalante.  Gripping,  and  based  on  fact.  (But 
see  the  true  story  in  "Can  This  Man  Save 
American  Education?,"  by  Leonard  Sellers, 
in  this  Connoisseur,  page  88.) 
STEAMING  (1985).  Diana  Dors,  Vanessa 
Redgrave,  Sarah  Miles.  Women  talk  and 
talk  in  a  run-down  London  steam  bath.  Sog- 
gy. ( 1  hour,  35  minutes) 


Above:  Roundtree  and  Gunn  face  off  in  Shah;  right. 
Foster  delivers  in  Taxi  Driver.  Below:  Curtis  soaks  in 
drag  and  MM  glows  in  Some  Lilce  If  Hot 
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STEEL  DAWN  (1987).  Patrick  Swayze  (of  Dirry 
jDancing).  Fearless  warrior  wipes  cnit  lots  of 
baddies  in  this  into-the-future  Western. 
Great  fun.  ( 1  hour,  40  minutes) 
LA  STRADA  (1954.  b/w).  Anthony  Quinn, 
Giulietta  Masina,  Richard  Baschart;  Federi- 
co  Fellini,  director.  Powerful  story,  set  in 
carnival  milieu  in  postwar  Italy.  Quinn  is 
bullying  strongman  who  virtually  abducts 
Masina.  Then  the  nice  acrobat  Baschart 
shows  up.  A  bit  arty  and  highly  contrived, 
but  the  performances  are  spectacular,  (i 
hour,  45  minutes) 

STRAW  D06S  (1971).  Du.stin  Hoffman.  Su- 
san George,  Peter  Vaughan;  Sam  Peckin- 
pah,  director.  Stupid,  violent  beyond  belief. 
Hoffman  atrocious.  (1  hour.  53  minutes) 
THE  SURE  THING  (1985).  John  Cusack. 
Daphne  Zuniga;  Rob  Reiner,  director. 
Loosely  based  on  It  Happened  One  Night,  but 
fresh,  neatly  acted,  and  charming,  charm- 
ing! (1  hour,  34  minutes) 
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SWEPTAWAY^(l'J75).GiancarloGiannmi. 
Marianj^da  Molato;  Lina  \XVrtmullcr.  direc- 
tor. Full  title  adds:. .  .fry  iin  llnusiud  Destiny  m 
the  Blue  Sea  ofAxigust,  which  say.s  it  all.  vScuz- 
zy  Italian  .sailor  mariH>nod  with  rich  bitch. 
Vigorously  sexist,  thoroughly  Italian,  worth 
,1  l(H)k.  (!  hour,  56  minutes) 
TAXI  DRIVER  (\^lt).  Rok-rt  De  Niro.  Jixlie 
Foster,  Cllybill  Shepherd,  Harvey  Kcitcl; 
Martin  Sci>rscsc,  director.  Self-indulgent, 
'lury,  brixxJing  claptrap.  Failed  taxi  driver 
achieves  catharsis  through  gratuitous  vio- 
lence. De  Niro  second-rate,  but  Foster,  iis  a 
teenage  prostitute,  is  splendid.  (1  hour.  53 
minutes) 

TENDER  MERCIES  (1983).  Robert  Duvall. 
Te.ss  Harper.  Ellen  Barkin.  Allan  Hubbard. 
Quietly  engrossing  tale  of  a  drunken  western 
singer  who  tights  hack  becau.se  of  his  love  for 
a  young  woman  and  her  son.  Duvall  received 
an  Oscar  and  wrote  his  own  songs.  Not  to  be 
missed.  (1  hour,  30  minutes) 
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THE  TERMINATOR  (1984).  Arnold  Schwane- 
negger,  Michael  Biehn,  Linda  Hamilton. 
Indestructible  bruiser  sent  from  the  future  to 
prey  on  women.  Madcap,  breathtaking, 
with  a  ten-minute,  bang-up  finale  you'll 
never  forget.  Give  it  a  try.  (1  hour,  48  min- 
utes) 

THAT  OBSCURE  OBJEG  OF  DESIRE  (1977).  Fer- 
nando Rey  (ot  The  French  Connection),  Car- 
ole Bouquet,  Angela  Molina;  Luis  Bunuel, 
director.  Kinky  and  daring.  A  middle-aged 
masochist  falls  for  cooperatively  cruel, 
young  tart.  Very  French,  convincing.  (1 
hour,  43  minutes) 

THE  THIRD  MAN  (1949,  b/w).  Orson  Welles, 
Joseph  Cotten,  Alida  Valli;  Carol  Reed, 
director.  Brilliant  everything.  Dour,  misty 
landscape  of  shattered  four-power  Vienna. 
Gelatinous  chihuahua.  The  Riesenrad  scene 
("And  in  Switzerland,  they  had  brotherly 


Hoffman  never  topped  Tooteie.  Cruise  took  off  like  a 
shot  in  Top  Gun  (above  right).  Day-Lewis,  Olin  get  phil- 
osophical in  The  Unbeoroble  Lightness  of  Being  (below). 


love;  they  had  500  years  of  democracy  and 
peace — and  what  did  that  produce?  The 
cuckoo  clock").  The  twisted  horrors  of  the 
children  destroyed  by  Lime's  polluted  peni- 
cillin. Anton  Karas's  zither  music.  None 
better.  (I  hour,  33  minutes) 
TIN  MEN  (1987).  Richard  Dreyfuss,  Danny 
DeVito,  Barbara  Hershey.  Strange  but  good. 

©A  crooked  salesman  in  aluminum  siding 
(Dreyfuss)  gets  into  running  argument  with  a 
loser  of  a  competitor  (DeVito),  and  bitter- 
sweet tragicomedy  ensues.   Determinedly 
different.  (1  hour,  52  minutes) 
TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD  (1962,  b/w).  Grego 
ry  Peck,  Robert  Duvall  (in  his  first  film), 
Mary  Badham,  Alice  Ghostley.  Peck  got  a 
well-deserved  Oscar  for  playing  the  soft- 
sfxiken  southern  lawyer  who  tries  to  explain 
to  his  children  and  others  why  he  has  taken 
on  the  case  of  a  black  accused  of  rape.  Uplift- 
ing. (2  hours,  9  minutes) 
TOOTSIE  (1982)  Dustin  Hoffman,  Jessica 

GLange,  Teri  Garr,  Dabney  Qileman,  Bill 
Murray;  Sydney  Pollack,  director.  See  it 
again!  One  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  ever 
filmed.  (1  hour,  56  minutes) 
TOP  GUN  (1986).  Tom  Cruise,  Tom  Skerrit, 
Kelly  McGillis.  Cruise  submits  to  jet-fighter 
instruction  from  McGillis.  Forties-war- 
movie  cliches  trotted  out,  slightly  the  worse 
for  wear.  But  fabulous  pure-action  fixjtage  of 
slippery  jets,  one  on  one.  Ending  is  asinine. 
(I  hour,  50  minutes) 

TUCKER  (1988).  Jeff  Bridges,  Joan  Allen, 
Martin  Landau;  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  di- 
rector. Odd  fairy  tale  about  real-life  maver- 
ick car  designer-charlatan-visionary.  (1 
hour,  51  minutes) 
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2001:  A  SPACE  ODYSSEY  (1968).  Keir  Dullea, 
Gary  Lockwood,  Douglas  Rain  as  the  voice 
of  HAL;  Stanley  Kubrick,  director.  Super 
special.  Magnificent,  puzzling,  and  utterly 
credible  saga  about  man's  first  contact  with 
an  intelligence  from  the  edge  of  the  infinite. 
Cinerama  spectacle  translates  to  tiny  view- 
ing environment  better  than  one  would 
imagine.  (2  hours,  18  minutes) 
THE  UNBEARABLE  LIGHTNESS  OF  BEING 
(1988).  Daniel  Day-Lewis,  Juliette  Bi- 
noche, Lena  Olin;  Philip  Kaufman,  direc- 
tor. Delicate,  beautiful,  and  poignant  series 
of  love  stories  about  a  Prague  surgeon-Casa- 
nova and  his  gorgeous  lady  friends,  based  on 
the  novel  by  Milan  Kundera.  Has  the  most 
beautiful  male  and  female  nudes  of  any  film 
ever  made.  (2  hours,  51  minutes) 
WHO'S  THAT  GIRL  ( 1987).  Madonna,  Griffin 
Dunne.  A  lot  of  rough  edges,  but  who  cares. 
Madonna  shows  off  her  devastating  charm. 
Get  it.  (1  hour,  34  minutes) 
WITNESS  (1985).  Harrison  Ford,  Alexander 
G(xlunov,  Kelly  McGillis,  Josef  Sommer. 
Sticky;  a  lumbering  bomb.  Amish  boy  wit- 
nesses murder  committed  by  a  cop.  Big-city 
copper  on  the  lam  falls  in  love  with  the  boy's 
mom.  Who  can  believe  McGillis  as  Amish? 
Avoid.  (1  hour,  52  minutes) 
YEAR  OF  THE  DRAGON  (1985)  Mickey 
Rourke,  John  Lone,  Ariane,  Leonard  Ter- 
mo,  Caroline  Kava,  Eddie  Jones;  Michael 
Cimino  (famous  for  The  Deer  Hunter,  noto- 
rious for  Heaven's  Gate),  director.  TT»is  bum- 
mer stars  Rourke  as  a  bitter  Vietnam  veter- 
an-N.  Y.  cop  fighting  some  sort  of  muddled 
private  war  in  Chinatown.  Fast,  brutal,  stu- 
pid. (2  hours,  16  minutes)  D 
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T^e  best  home-delivery  meals  in  five  cities 


Not  so  long  ago"take-out"  meant  "Chinese"  from  ytiur  local 
Szechuan  restaurant.  Nt)wadays,  a  home-delivered  meal  is 
as  likely  to  involve  marinated  goat  cheese  in  grape  leaves  as  it  is 
pepperoni  pizza.  Americans  spend  about  $1.5  billion  on  take-  ) 
out  every  week.  This  booming  new  food  industry — dial  a 
gourmet  meal — has  become  so  popular  that  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  a  new  biannual  magazine,  L.  A. 
Dehfers,  contains  nothing  but  menus  and  "take-t)ut"- 
features.  Few  upscale  restaurants  consider  themselves 
too  exclusive  to  deliver;  in  New  York  even  such  clas- 
sics as  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  Prunelle,  and  Petros- 
sian  are  (literally)  getting  carried  away. 


Today  even  a  good  ct)ok  who  wants  to  give  a  home-video  party 
no  longer  has  to  labor  over  a  hot  stove.  "You  can  now  get  clcy.int 
equivalents  to  what  good  home  ciK)king  used  to  be,"  sayN  Tim 
Zagat,  who  is  completing  his  seccmd  guide  to  tinnJ  sources. 
"Some  ot  the  finest  restaurants.  like  the  Quilred  Ciirattc, 
provide  this  service,"  he  says,  "and  tor  abmit  httv  d^>ll.l^^ 
you  can  get  a  pretty  sensational  meal  and  enjov  ir  iii  the 
privacy  and  ambience  of  your  own  hi>me." 

To  test  our  hypothesis  that  "gourmet  to  go"  h.» 
become  a  national  phenomenon,  we  asked  KhkI  critics 
in  five  metropolitan  areas  to  come  up  with  rlu-  be>>t  and 
most  di\erse  rect»mmendations. 


i.os  anc;ei.ks 

In  the  eighties,  Los  Angeles  became  an 
important  restaurant  town,  and  as  the  res- 
taurants improved,  so  did  the  take-out  and 
delivery  scene.  It  has  got  to  the  point  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  devotes  a  biweekly 
column  to  reviews  of  take-out  food. 
Trumps.  Five  years  ago  the  chef-owner  of 
this  well-known  restaurant,  Michael  Rob- 
erts, decided  to  start  packing  his  multi- 
ethnic haute  cuisine  to  go.  "People  want  to 
eat  at  home  the  way  they  eat  in  a  restau- 
rant," he  says.  When  Cher's  sweet  tooth 
acts  up,  says  Roberts,  she  calls  for  two  or- 
ders of  creme  hrti/ee  tosttuLi  from  Trumps.  In 
the  summer,  he  offers  a  special  picnic 
menu  with  things  like  fried  chicken  and 
cold  Chinese  noodles  with  poached  salirKMi 
and  peanut  curry  sauce.  The  rest  of  the 
year,  you  will  have  to  settle  for  Roberts's 
"regular"  menu:  Brie-and-grape  questufi7/u 
with  sweet-pea  guacamole;  plantains  and 
caviar;  chicken  with  r-       .'arlic  and  candv 
lemon.  (Phone:  855- ;      -    ) 
Carl's  Bar-B-Q.  Here  the  sauce  is  the 
thing,  an  intense,  po'r 
with  the  complexity  <: 
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wallop  of  Mean  Joe  Greene.  It  is  the  sort  o\ 
sauce  you  would  expect  to  find  wrestlinji 
Texans  to  the  ground,  but  Carl's  is  a  celeb- 
rity rib  stand  six  blocks  from  Reverlv  Hills 
that  caters.  Sixty-five  dollars  will  ^et  fif- 
teen people  more  smoky  ribs,  crisp  chick- 
en, hot  links,  beans,  and  slaw  than  thev 
can  possibly  stuff  down,  perfect  for  a  show- 
ing of  Sidgecoac/i.  Try  the  homemade  peacb 
cobbler.  (Phone:  9M-06^7.) 
Angeli.  Fvan  Kleiman's  cookbook  C'ikiiui 
fre.sccJ  put  ideas  into  the  head  of  ever\'  ca- 
terer from  Malibu  to  Mtmtauk,  and  her  re>- 
taiirant  inspired  a  craze  for  streamlined  Ital- 
ian peasant  grub — there  are  about  twenty- 
five  new-wave  Tuscan  trattorias  <.'>v\  Mel- 
rose Avenue  alone.  From  the  beginning. 
Angeli  has  delivered  its  rustic  pizzas  and 
roast  chicken  and  m^alaui  C(i/>rfse;  party 
platters,  too.  (See  local  plu>ne  book  for 
listings  in  your  area.) 
City.  When  you  hear  somebody  talking 
about  eclectic  California  cuisine,  they 
probably  mean  a  restaurant  like  this  one. 
You  can  start  with  PcKina  pancakes,  go  on 
.  a  Thai-melon  salad,  and  finish  with  beef 
•roKanoff.  City's  founders,  Mary  Sue  Mil- 

GOURMKT  TO  GO 


liken  and  Susan  Fcnii^er.  alsi>  run  wh.it 
some  ci>nsider  fo^  .An^eles'.s  lx'>t  Mexic.in 
restaurant.  Border  Grill,  where  tacos  and 
tarn. lies  <jii  upsc, lie.  (Cat v.  "^MS-JISS;  IV )r- 
derC.nll.  (■.SS-74^>5  and  451  -  l(o5.) 
Foixl  on  the  Move.  It  is  hard  enoii>:h  Ji*.  id 
ini:  wh.it  imnies  to  w.itch;  never  miiul  de- 
ciding wh.it  to  e.it  while  vmi  .ire  w.itchin^^ 
them.  One  guy  will  insist  on  Km-s.ilt  vege- 
t.in.in  food;  someone  else  ^  r.ives  r.ire  b.ibv 
l.iiub.  The  atvswer  m.iy  be  with  this  de- 
livery service.  Amonii;  the  restaurants  on  its 
rei;ul.ir  run  in-  the  Hast  Indi.i  Crill,  the 
Ciolden  Temple  of  Conscious  Cot>kerv, 
and  the  (  '.iriblx-an-style  El  MiKamKv  Or. 
for  a  real  thrill,  try  lobster  from  L'Orangerie. 
(Phone:  S54-0655.) 
Epicurean  Connection  Agency.  Some- 
times you  get  tired  of  eatinj:  out  even  when 
you  never  leave  home.  Without  doinj:  any- 
thing so  rash  as  actually  ctxiking,  you  could 
call  the  EC.  A.  and  order  a  chef  ti»  ^o. 
Free-lance  chefs  will  prepare  just  aKuit 
anything — from  really  qcxxl  soup  for  one  to 
•in  elaKirate  multicoursc  rre  i  for  a  small 
party,  cooked  in  ytiur  bom  .  kitchen  (and 
timed  to  be  served  between  movies).  For  a 
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screening  of  Amarcord  and  8'h,  for  in- 
stance, you  might  munch  on  risotto  with 
porcini  mushrooms  and  saffron  followed  by 
tiramisu.  (Phone:659-5990.) 
Caioti.  Ed  La  Dou,  once  the  first  pizza  chef 
at  Spago,  now  the  chef-owner  of  his  own 
place,  could  well  be  thought  of  as  the  in- 
ventor of  designer  pizza.  True,  he  is  the  guy 
who  unleashed  prosciutto-and-melon  pizza 
on  the  world,  but  barbecued-chicken  pizza 
(sounds  weird,  tastes  good)  and  roasted- 
garlic  pizza  are  also  his  babies.  If  you  live  in 
the  Laurel  Canyon  area,  you  can  get  your 
TTiai-shrimp  pizzas  delivered  for  $2.  If  not, 
you  will  have  to  pick  them  up  yourself. 
(Phone:  650-2988. )  —Laurie  Ochoa 

DALLAS 

A  city  of  ardent  diners-out,  Dallas  is  com- 
ing around  more  slowly  than  other  big  cit- 
ies to  the  concept  of  home-delivered  meals. 
Only  lately  have  suppliers,  let  alone  diners, 
begun  to  regard  food  delivery  as  an  intrigu- 
ing social  resource  rather  than  a  tacky, 
make-do  career  convenience.  Among  the 
most  promising  pioneers: 
Entrees  On-Trays.  Sushi  or  steak,  tan- 
doori  chicken  or  tamales,  escargots  en 
croute,  or  niasted  quail  with  blue  corn-cho- 
rizo  stuffing?  Choose  from  the  menu  of  any 
of  the  four  dozen  restaurants  this  enterpris- 
ing service  represents,  call  your  order  in  to 
the  restaurant,  and  a  chef-uniformed  de- 
livery person  will  have  your  dinner  on  your 
doorstep,  usually  within  the  hour.  The  res- 
taurant list  spans  a  spectrum  of  Dallas  fa- 
vorites, from  modest  to  near-great.  (Jarole 
Christner's  two-year-old  business  has  built 
its  success  on  unfailing  promptness  for  im- 
promptu as  well  as  planned  occasions,  to- 


gether with  minimal  delivery  charges. 
(Phone:357-1806.) 

Restaurants  of  the  World.  As  one  of  sev- 
eral innovative  facets  of  Cynthia  and  Mi- 
chael Jacobson's  versatile  ten-year-old  ca- 
tering business,  this  service  lets  you  match 
your  meal  to  your  movie.  Drawing  on  a  li- 
brary of  recipes  from  top  restaurants  in  this 
planet's  dining  capitals,  the  company  will 
replicate  the  menu  of  your  choice  and  de- 
liver it  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice  (sev- 
enty-two, anywhere  else  in  the  U.S.). 
Costs  vary  according  to  the  level  of  service 
you  select,  with  an  average  $3  per  entree 
delivery  fee;  food  arrives  hot  or  ready  for 
oven  or  microwave  and  can  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  chef,  who  will  finish  and  serve  the 
dishes  for  $15  an  hour.  (Phone:  243-1033.) 
The  Good  Life  Catering  Co.  Say  "video 
dinner  party"  to  Christine  Carbone,  and 
she  fairly  effervesces  with  ideas.  The  co- 
owner  and  sole  chef  of  this  fast-growing  ca- 
tering concern  possesses  a  particular  talent 
for  suiting  creative  sustenance  to  special 
situations.  For  a  Dr.  Zhivago  reprise,  she 
suggests  a  cherry-flavored  vodka  or  vodka 
tea  and  sturgeon  pate  in  bliny  beggars' 
purses;  then  a  walnut-crusted  tenderloin 
stuffed  with  red  beans  and  plums,  with  side 
dishes  of  grated-potato  pudding  and  ka.sha 
made  of  buckwheat,  mushrooms,  and  on- 
ions; and,  last,  a  Faberge-egg  cake  gilded 
with  gold  leaf  and  homemade  candy  gems. 
CJosf  here  would  be  about  .$45  per  person, 
including  service.  Simple  dinners  require 
three  days'  notice;  inore-elaborate  produc- 
tions, a  week.  (Phone:  821-3194.) 
Marty's.  1  )allas  learned  to  say  "chee.se"  at 
Marty's,  the  city's  prime  purveyor  of  fine 
cheeses,  importetl  staples,  and  specialty 


foods  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  The 
company's  catering  arm  extends  to 
mousses,  pates,  and  smoked  meats,  along 
with  an  ever  evolving  repertoire  of  entrees 
ranging  from  fresh  seafoods  to  exotic  fowl 
to  pork  and  beef  dishes,  each  with  the  ap- 
propriate sauce.  Individually  wrapped, 
ready  to  reheat  in  oven  or  microwave,  the 
dishes  can  be  ordered  for  delivery  (with 
wines,  unless  you  live  in  one  of  Dallas's 
many  dry  neighborhoods)  on  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  Minimum:  $25.  (Phone: 
526-4070.)  —Betty  Cook 

CHICAGO 

Historically,  Chicagoans  have  taken  a 
slam-dunk  attitude  toward  food;  after  all, 
this  is  the  home  of  deep-dish  pizza,  char 
dogs,  and  Dove  Bars.  Yet  subtle,  sophisti- 
cated palates  can  thrive  here,  and  nowa- 
days many  Chicagoans  prefer  their  food 
fresh,  light,  and  ethnic.  All  of  those  quali- 
ties are  available  in  the  city's  burgeoning 
field  of  home-delivered  gourmet  cuisine. 
Room  Service  provides  the  ultimate  luxury 
of  bringing  your  favorite  restaurant  to  your 
home.  In  fact,  the  firm  takes  fantasy  eating 
one  step  further  by  allowing  customers  to 
cross-order  from  any  of  their  fourteen  res- 
taurant-clients. These  include  the  Mexi- 
can-inspired Hat  Dance,  Shaw's  Crab 
House,  Lan's  River  North,  Bistro  1 10,  the 
Spanish-inspired  Cafe  Ba  •  Ba  •  Reeba! — 
the  possibilities  are  global:  tapas,  tarragon 
chicken,  pork  chops  odohotio,  shrimp  cc- 
viche.  Key  Lime  pie.  (Charges  are  the  res- 
taurants' prices,  with  a  $10  minimum  per 
restaurant  and  $4  per  restaurant  delivery 
fee.  Room  Service  asks  fi)r  .seventy  minutes' 
lead  time  in  ordering,  and  the  food  is 
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served  up  hy  professional,  tuxedo-clad 
waiters  and  waitresses.  Beer,  wine,  and 
champagne  are  available.  "Recently,  we 
were  asked  to  deliver  a  dinner  for  two  to  a 
couple  in  a  whirlpool,"  says  Brian  Keil,  the 
company  CEO.  In  this  case,  a  waiter  stayed 
to  serve,  for  $18  an  hour.  "We're  full-ser- 
vice," says  Keil.  "If  you  tell  us  you're  out  of 
milk,  we'll  stop  on  our  way  and  get  it  for 
you."  (Phone:  SER- VICE.) 
Convito  Italiano,  one  of  the  city's  most 
popular  Italian-specialties  stores,  is  known 
for  its  carry-out  fresh  pasta,  bakery  goods, 
and  salads.  Now  Convito  is  willing  to  de- 
liver it  to  your  home.  Every  day,  the  kitch- 
en prepares  two  fresh  pastas,  two  chicken 
dishes,  two  vegetable  entrees,  and  loaves  of 
its  famous  pepper-cheese  bread.  The  aver- 
age meal  runs  $35  per  person,  including 
wine.  "One  day's  notice  is  all  we  need  to 
do  anything  special,"  says  Elizabeth 
McShane-Beberdick,  the  catering  director, 
"although  we  once  pulled  off  a  party  for 
one  hundred  people  on  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice."  (Phone:  943-2983.) 
Carlyn  Berghoff  is  part  of  the  family  that 
runs  the  downtown  German  restaurant 
Berghoff 's,  a  Chicago  institution.  Her  ca- 
tering service  can  produce  a  special  dinner 
for  two,  given  three  or  four  days'  advance 
notice.  A  typical  meal  might  start  with 
three-lettuce  salad  with  camembert  dress- 
ing, an  entree  of  breast  of  duck  with  .^un- 
dried  tomatoes  and  wild-  and  tamc-mn-Th- 
room  pancakes,  and  a  finale  off)' 
chocolate  cake  with  r:4s  '  | 

thing  can  be  providcN; 
sandwiches,  china,  i 
The  charge,  $100  p.. 
courses,  a  waiter   /• 
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pensively,  with  a  minimum  often  orders 
you  can  order  off  the  restaurant's  menu. 
(Phone:263-7564.) 

Having  a  Ball  specializes  in  mainly  vegetar- 
ian cuisine.  Kathy  Bass,  the  owner,  prefers 
to  have  one  or  two  days'  notice  for  a  small 
dinner.  But  it  you  are  a  regular  customer, 
she  will  probably  be  able  to  accommodate 
you  on  the  same  day  you  call.  The  reper- 
toire includes  cold  cuts  and  turkey,  with 
the  emphasis  on  fish,  fresh  vegetables, 
tofu,  and  couscous,  but  "1  don't  do  $2.95 
roast  beef,"  Bass  says  flatly.  She  also 
doesn't  do  credit  cards.  (Phone:  528-7555.) 
Mitchell  Cobey  Cuisine  will  deliver  any 
item  from  its  popular  gourmet  carry-out 
store.  A  chicken  dinner  with  grilled  vege- 
tables, rolls,  and  dessert  runs  approxi- 
mately $25  for  two;  market  price  is  charged 
for  a  salmon  entree.  (Phone:  944-341  1.) 

— Minviii  VriK'lkc  Co/'inri 

I^OS'I'ON 

The  quality  of  Boston  meals  has  dramati- 
cally improved  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  easiest  way  to  see  how  is  to  order  in.  Of 
the  many  caterers,  fake-cnit  .shops,  and  res- 
taurants that  would  be  happy  to  deliver 
dinner  for  you  and  your  frlend^,  Ik  re  are 
scMiie  of  the  best. 

Laura  Brennan  ci)oks  meals  low  ui  fat  ,uul 
high  m  whole  grains.  "It's  not  spa  cook- 
ing," says  Brennan.  "1  don't  use  butter  or 
creain,  but  I  do  use  many  different  (mIs.  I 
■riake  food  that  I'd  like  to  eat  every  day." 
Recent  favorites  include  hearty  soups, 
^"!  .ole-wheat-pasta  .•shells  stuffed  with  spin- 
;.,  and  fruit  desserts — Brennan  has  a 
kness  for  making  tarts.  Dinner  for  two 
v.ost  about  $1  Z5,  and,  for  more  people, 
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just  the  cost  of  the  extra  ingredients.  Bren- 
nan asks  a  day  or  two  of  wammg,  but  if  she 
is  free  she  can  deliver  dmner  that  night. 
(Phone:489-5337.) 

Annette  Andruss,  like  Brennan,  worked  in 
several  restaurants  before  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful caterer.  A  recent  menu  was  green 
salad  with  warm  goat  cheese,  rack  ot  lamb 
with  a  crust  of  grain  mustard  and  pepper- 
corns, herb-roasted  new  ptnatoes,  fresh 
green  beans,  and  a  warm  pear  tart.  .Andruss 
asks  forty-eight  hours'  notice  and  charges 
about  $30  per  person  (all  prices  include  de- 
livery). (Phone:891.8244.) 
Alan  Gold,  born  in  Mi.ssi.ssippi  and  raised 
there  and  in  Louisiana,  naturally  spt'cialires 
in  southern  and  Cajun  fiunl,  though  he  has 
a  strong  interest  m  Mexican,  tiH).  Ciiven  a 
week's  notice  (C  u>ld  teaches  ci>oking  regu- 
larly at  night  .ind  wi)rks  at  another  job  dur- 
ing the  day),  he  can  produce  a  fried-chick- 
en  picnic  (or  spicy  roast  chicken),  a  chick- 
en or  nibbit  clouffcc,  frog's  legs  with  sauce 
Inquanlc,  or  "better  fajitas  than  you  can  get 
in  any  restaurant,"  among  other  things.  f»»r 
an  average  of  $  ^0  to  $  ^5  ;i  person.  As  with 
the  other  caterers,  his  love  of  ciH>king 
shows  in  his  fiM>d.  (Phone:  926-7826.) 
Caffe  (Jianni  h.is  been  voted  tornvillv  and 
inform.illv  lV)ston's  best  t.ike-out  fih>d 
shop.  You  can  go  to  the  stylish  premi.scs.  at 
500  Bt>ylston  Street,  on  C'opley  Squ:ire, 
and  sample  .i  few  things  before  you  buy.  or 
call  up  to  find  out  what  is  on  the  menu. 
The  cafe  specializes  in  Ir;ilian  fo<«d.  and 
there  is  always  .spectacular  unUi  rmtica, 
crammed  with  pasta  and  vegetables  and 
great  cheeses.  But  the  chef  f    -ilsevil  Sal- 
gir-Dodson).  as  it  happer     i.-.  from  Turkey, 
so  other  exotica  appear,  tcxi,  such  as  a 
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highly  seasoned  Turkish  lamh  stew.  They 
are  all  good.  Delivery  requires  several 
hours'  notice  and  must  be  before  seven  P.M. 
You  will  have  to  work  hard  to  spend  more 
than  $20  a  person.  (Phone:  262-0200.) 
Jake  and  Earl's  Dixie  BBQ,  in  Cambridge, 
although  it  does  not  deliver,  makes  hands- 
down  the  best  barbecued  ribs,  brisket,  and 
chicken  in  Boston.  It  is  the  take-out  arm  of 
the  wonderful  East  Coast  Grill,  where 
there  are  always  lines  and  the  grilling  is 
taken  very,  very  seriously.  You  can  get  the 
restaurant's  buttery  corn  bread,  a  good 
green  salad,  and  a  terrific  soup  for  almost 
nothing  ($10  a  head  at  most).  Jake's  stays 
open  late,  too — until  eleven.  (1269  Cam- 
bridge Street;  491 -RIBS.) 
Finally,  Michela's  has  for  several  years 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  restaurants  in 
Boston.  Lately  it  has  shifted  to  a  more  ca- 
sual trattoria  style,  and  the  menu  has  be- 
come simpler  and  lustier — food  that  travels 
very  well,  like  custardy  polenta  with  stir- 
fried  greens,  handkerchief  pasta  in  a  spicy 
bean  sauce,  a  rich  chicken  stew,  and  deli- 
ciously  soft  and  milky  mozzarella  with  rib- 
bons of  red  peppers.  Michela's  will  deliver 
lunch  on  a  few  hours'  notice  (dinner  re- 
quires twenty-four  hours'  notice)  and  will 
read  you  the  menu,  with  opinions  cheerful- 
ly given.  Price:  from  $25  to  $50  a  head; 
minimum  of  four  people  preferred.  (Phone: 
225-2121.)  — C(nhy  Kummer 

NKW  YOKK 

In  New  York,  take-out  has  always  been  a 
way  of  life.  Now  we  follow  the  opening  of  a 
new  take-out  .source  as  avidly  as  we  once 
pursued  the  hottest  new  restaurant.  Elegant 
restaurants  euphenr.  srically  refer  to  their 


new  outlets  as  "retail  shops,"  presumably  to 
differentiate  them  from  traditional  take- 
out, purveyors  of  a  lesser  good. 
Dial-A-Dinner.  The  canny  David  Blum  is 
a  pioneer  in  providing  door-to-door  home 
or  office  delivery  of  meals  from  top  New 
York  restaurants  such  as  La  Cote  Basque, 
Positano,  and  even  the  king  of  caviar,  Pe- 
trossian.  Customers  make  their  choices 
from  his  glossy,  thirty-six-page  brochure  of 
menus;  an  hour  or  so  later,  a  tuxedoed  de- 
livery person  hands  the  meal  over  from  a 
van  equipped  with  warming  ovens.  Blum 
will  also  deliver  your  choice  of  flowers  for 
the  table.  There  is  a  20  percent  surcharge 
on  the  menu  prices.  (Phone:  779-1222.) 
Kikyo.  Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before? 
The  ultimate  finger  food  for  video  viewing 
is,  of  course,  sushi.  And  there  is  extraor- 
dinary sushi-to-go  from  this,  one  of  the  first 
private  Japanese  dining  clubs  in  Manhat- 
tan, tucked  away  in  the  Flatiron  district. 
Superb  inari  and  maki  sushi  (artistically  ar- 
ranged in  gold-and-black  take-out  contain- 
ers) is  available  at  the  front  of  the  club. 
And  the  head  chef,  Etsuji  Oishi,  who  at 
age  twenty-two  was  chosen  honorary  chef 
to  the  late  Emperor  Hirohito,  will  even 
come  to  your  home  and  cater  a  superb  sushi 
kaiseki  spread  (remember  this  when  you 
next  throw  a  Japanese-film  festival  in  your 
living  room).  (Phone:  645-8129.) 
Ecce  Panis.  If  it  is  the  simple  things  in  life 
such  as  bread  and  cheese  you  still  prefer, 
try  a  chewy  wedge  of  focaccia  or  a  savory  ol- 
ive stick  from  Sign  of  the  Dove's  new  little 
bykery.  Lach  bread  is  more  exquisite  than 
the  last,  from  crusty  rounds  of  light  or  dark 
.sourdough  and  earthy  walnut  loaves  to  the 
zippy  peppered  bricx  he  and  sugar-crusted 


chocolate  bread.  At  last,  incredible 
bread — to  go  with  any  taste — for  couch  po- 
tatoes. (1120  Third  Avenue.) 
Arcadia.  Late  last  year,  this  tony  restau- 
rant's chef-owner,  Anne  Rosenzweig, 
opened  Out  of  Arcadia,  a  takeaway  outpost 
at  the  Citicorp  Center.  An  immediate  hit, 
the  small  spot  was  so  overwhelmed  with  or- 
ders that  Rosenzweig  is  regrouping  to  larger 
quarters.  In  the  meantime,  one  can  still  or- 
der lovely  baskets  (three  courses,  plus  side 
dishes  and  bread)  of  prepared  food  to  take 
home  from  the  restaurant.  Rosenzweig  likes 
the  challenge  of  planning  a  meal  for  a  par- 
ticular movie.  For  The  Third  Man,  she 
made  wild-mushroom  sausage  with  toasted 
barley,  Vienna  roast  chicken  (very  moist) 
with  beets  and  potatoes,  and  a  pecan  tart 
with  espresso  Schlag.  ($30  per  person;  place 
orders  a  day  in  advance;  21  East  Sixty-sec- 
ond Street;  phone:  223-2900.) 
Mortimer's.  The  simple  fare  at  Glenn 
Bernbaum's  Upper  East  Side  spot — yes,  the 
same,  nanny- like  food — now  is  available  to 
stay-at-homes.  Choices  include  a  meat  loaf 
popularly  believed  to  be  Bill  Blass's  recipe 
($37.50,  serves  ten  pet)ple);  chicken  pot 
pie  ($37.50,  serves  ten);  whole  fifteen-  to 
sixteen-pound  bourbon-glazed  hams  ($90 
or  $96);  and  Bernbaum's  signature  chicken 
hash,  a  ritzy  amalgamation  of  white  meat 
and  bechamel  sauce,  accompanied  by  a  lit- 
tle container  of  Parmesan  for  sprinkling 
across  the  top  as  a  glaze  ($37.50,  serves 
ten).  In  the  "I'll  just  pick"  category,  there 
are  classic  tiny  tea  sandwiches  made  with 
Orwasher's  legendary  Pullman  loaves. 
(One  day's  notice  for  weekdays,  three  tor 
the  weekend;  1057  Lexington  Avenue; 
phone:  5 1  7-6400. )  —Jnru  Mdlcr 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  8c  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 


Rare  Watches 
Victorianjeu'i'lry 
Antique  Kitclu'iiware 
Ditiiiig  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


r 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 


Mail  to 

The  Antique  Collector. 

Room  1117.  230  West  .S5th  Street 

New  York,  NY  looi'J 

Yes! 

Q  Please  send  me  i>ne  \ear  ot 
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COLLECrrOR  for  only 
S29.95 
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six  to  twelve  weeks 
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ART  AND  MONEY 


Test  your  memory.  Can  you  say  what  is 
sitting  on  the  shelf  in  your  den,  on 
top  of  your  dining-room  sidehoard, 
or  on  the  living-room  coffee  table? 
These  are  parts  of  your  house  you  see 
every  day.  What  of  inside  yt)ur  drawers, 
the  attic  or  the  cellar,  and  the  hiding 
places  where  you  keep  your  real  valuables 
and  hardly  go  at  all?  Write  a  detailed  list  of 
what  you  think  is  in  one  place  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  is  actually  there.  How 
many  things  did  you  miss? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  list.  You  wrote 
brief  notes,  pr(.)bably:  "Grandma's  china 
figures,"  "silver  salver,"  "Oriental  bowl." 
If  you  were  asked  to  describe  them  more 
precisely,  what  wt)uld  you  say?  Perhaps 
something  about  the  approximate  size,  the 
color?  And  just  how  many  of  Grandma's 
figures  were  there?  The  salver — what 
could  you  say  about  shape  or  decoration, 
when  it  was  made,  or  by  whom?  Is  it 
English,  American,  French,  German, 
or  Mexican?  Beyond  saying  "old"  or  "I 
inherited  it  from  my  great-aunt,"  dt) 
you  know  whether  it  was  made  in  1 720 
or  is  a  reproduction  made  in  1920?  Do 
you  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
object's  maker? 

It  is  questions  like  these  that  you 
have  to  answer,  with  as  much  detail  as 
you  can,  in  the  emotionally  stressful 
days  immediately  after  a  fire  or  a  burgla- 
ry. If  you  are  unable  to  remember,  you 
cannot  make  a  complete  claim,  and  if 
you  are  not  able  to  describe  fully,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  justify  your  valuation 
to  the  insurance  adjuster.  You  might  also 
need  some  proof  that  you  ever  owned  the 
objects  in  the  first  place.   Photographs 
help;  the  FRl  estimates  that  only  5  percent 
of  stolen  works  t)f  art  and  t)ther  valuables 
are  recovered  and  that  90  percent  of  those 
recovered  were  clearly  photographed.   If 
the  police  do  recover  your  property,  you 
need  some  evidence  to  back  up  the  instan- 
taneous "That's  mine!" 

Photographs  or  a  videotape  of  every 
room,  a  written  note  of  dimensions,  and 
any  other  information,  with  a  copy  kept  in 
a  safe  place  away  from  home,  are  a  simple 
record  to  help  wit'^  the  confusion  when 


Pitfalls  aplenty: 
appraisals  and  insurance 

by  michael  f.  robinson 


disaster  strikes.  But  even  with  the  best 
photographs  there  are  problems.  They  do 
not  provide  eriough  information.  That  sil- 
ver salver — is  it  really  silver,  or  is  it  plate? 
Even  if  you  photograph  all  the  marks,  you 
may  not  get  the  whole  story.  Some  pieces 
of  early  plate  have  an  inserted  center  of 
real  silver,  which  is  marked,  to  take  the 
engraving.  Much  silver  is  sold  and  valued 
by  weight.  If  it  is  hollow — a  candlestick  or 
a  vase — is  it  made  of  very  thin  silver  that 
has  been  filled  with  pitch  to  weight  it? 

Examining  photographs  can  produce  an 
honest  confusion  and  major  differences  of 
opinion.  A  former  museum  director  once 
came  to  me  with  a  35-millimeter  slide  of  a 
Winslow  Homer  "watercoKir."  We  had  to 
travel  several  hundred  miles  to  view  the 
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original,  which  was  just  a  very  good  photo- 
graphic reproduction.  But  if  it  had  been 
right  it  would  have  been  worth  over 
$200,000.  Where  there  is  genuine  doubt, 
even  if  no  more  than  several  hundred  dol- 
lars is  at  stake,  an  insurance  adjuster  will 
ask  you  for  extra  evidence  to  support  your 
claim  for  the  higher  value. 

To  fine-tune  your  own  list  and  describe 
the  more  important  and  valuable  pieces,  it 
is  wise  to  turn  to  an  expert  appraiser  who 
can  provide  professional  descriptions  that 
detail  and  document  what  they  are  and 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  they  were 
made.  The  amount  of  detail  will  depend 
on  the  value  and  importance  of  the  piece. 
The  appraisal  document  will  also  note  any 
particular  distinguishing  marks  (in  a  piece 
of  silver  the  monogram  or  crest)  and 
record  any  damage  or  repairs.  Making  your 
own  list  before  calling  the  professional  is  a 
help.  You  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
knowing  where  all  your  things  are  and 
finding  things  missing  or  misplaced 
for  years.  You  will  also  be  able 
to  describe  how  many 
things  you  have  and 
what  they  are,  which 
will  tell  the  appraiser  if 
he  need  bring  in  spe- 
cialist advisers,  as  he 
will  if  there  are  stamp 
or  coin  collections  or  a 
arge  collection  of 
books  or  Orientalia. 

There  are  two  major 
standards  of  valua- 
tion— replacement 
and  fair  market  val- 
ue— and  for  items  that 
are  not  o(  the  highest 
quality  the  difference 
between  them  can 
be  a  factor  of  two  or 
three.  Replacement 
value    is   what   it 
would  cost  on  the 
date  of  the  appraisal 
to  buy  an   item  in 
similar  condition 
and  of  comparable 
quality.  Usually  this 
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BELOW  IS  A  LIST  OF  ALL  SCULPTURES 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL  THAN  THE  WORKS 

OF  MISHA  FRID: 


WE  KNEW  YOU'D  LOVE  MISHA,  BUT  EVEN  WE 
WERE  SURPRISED  AT  HOW  MUCH! 

When  we  started  our  advertising  for  Russian  sculptor,  Misha  Frid,  we  knew  the  response  would  be  good,  but  it 
wasn  t  just  good  -  IT  WAS  OVERWHELMING! 

In  a  few  short  months  Misha  has  taken  the  U.SA  and  Canada  by  storm.  Shows  hove  been  scheduled  around 
North  America  (please  call  us  for  a  show  schedule),  and  Misha  has  been  deluged  with  so  many  requests  for 
personal  appearances  that  he  almost  needs  a  full-time  appointment  secretary. 

WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  CAUSE  ALL  THIS? 

A  lot  of  people  acquiring  Misha's  art  are  first-time  collectors  amazed  by  the  fantastic  imagea  small  edition  sizes 
and  incredibly  reasonable  prices.  In  fact,  the  one  consistent  complaint  we've  received  from  dealers  is  that  Misha's 
work  is  priced  too  low.  (Of  course,  experienced  art  collectors  ore  snapping  up  his  work  in  droves')  If  you  like  Erte, 
Hart  or  Wilkinson,  (all  great  artists),  you'll  not  only  love  Misha,  but  you'll  be  amazed  of  the  prices.  (We  think 
Erte,  Hart  and  Wilkinson  are  too  expensive!) 

THE  ART  IS  GORGEOUS! 

Misha's  art  has  been  featured  in  shows  around  the  world  (Finland,  Japar\  Germany  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  just 
to  name  a  few)  and  was  a  major  feature  at  the  Russian  Pavilion  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Montreal  (Expo'  67). 

Misha's  art  is  in  major  museums  around  the  world  (including  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad),  and  he  was 
also  hired  to  do  the  physical  sculpting  on  some  of  the  Erte  bronze  sculptures  (a  nice  tribute  to  his  talent)! 

BRONZE,  ACr  AND  BRONZE  AND  ACRYLIC  MASTERPIECES 

A  FIC^^  ^PE  SS  WORTH  1.000  WORDS 

If  you  would  enjoy   e^  •  ''■•'^■■' -  "^'^  (^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  °^  ^^®  ^'^®  ^""^  gallery  displaying 

Misha's  work  neare?1-  •  '^'  ^  ^^^^^  brochure  and  color  photos  at  1-800-323-2787 

or  1-813-572-7727  '  :  keep  the  brochure  and  photos  as  our  free  gift. 
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is  more  than  you  paid,  but  it  can  be  less. 
Precious  stones  and  silver  are  particularly 
subject  to  fluctuations.  "Fair  market,"  or 
estate,  valuation  is  defined  by  the  IRS  as 
the  price  on  which  a  willing  buyer  and  a 
willing  seller  would  agree,  and  it  is  what 
you  would  receive  if  you  were  to  sell  the 
item  on  the  day  of  the  appraisal. 

However  thorough  the  list  you  made, 
there  are  things  you  will  not  have  seen  or 
have  failed  to  recognize  for  what  they  real- 
ly are — the  mudroom  walking-stick  con- 
tainer, for  instance,  that,  seen  through 
another's  eyes,  becomes  a  rare  Chinese 
vase.  Perhaps  there  are  items  with  a  spe- 
cialized market  which  may  strike  you  as 
not  even  being  worth  a  photograph,  yet 
such  things  as  certain  decorated  biscuit 
tins  can  sell  in  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

There  are  the  revelations  of  rarities  that 
no  one  knew  were  there.  The  auction  firm 
I  worked  for  was  once  sent  two  boxes  of 
papers  by  a  bank  officer  cleaning  out  an 
estate,  only  because  the  decedent's  will 
had  specified  that  everything  was  to  be 
sold.  Mixed  up  with  old  newspapers  and 
bits  of  bric-a-brac  was  a  collection  of  pres- 
idential-autograph letters  that  had  been 
concealed  in  the  attic  by  the  deceased's 
wife.  Seven  years  ago  they  sold  for  over 
$250,000;  today  the  figure  would  be  more 
than  a  million.  Later  we  learned  the 
widow  had  resented  the  time  her  husband 
spent  with  his  collecting.  The  secret  was 
well  kept.  No  one  in  the  third  generation 
knew  Grandfather  collected  anything. 

Family  secrets  can  operate  in  reverse.  A 
client  of  mine  was  once  horrified  to  dis- 


cover that  many  of  the  family  portraits 
were  copies  painted  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  Her  grandfather  had  sold  the 
originals.  Family  stories  grow  more  luxu- 
riantly than  they  wither.  Myths  rest  on  an 
appeal  to  antiquity.  In  families.  Great- 
grandmother  is  often  cited  as  the  ultimate 
authority  on  matters  of  provenance  and 
origin  that,  if  taken  literally,  would  indi- 
cate she  knew  what  was  going  on  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  before  she  was  born. 

George  Washington  slept  more  nights 
than  he  lived  days.  His  possessions  are  also 
numerous.  Several  of  his  collateral  descen- 
dants made  careers  selling  the  relics  of 


their  ancestor  in  the  latter  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  least  three  differ- 
ent pairs  of  candlesticks  sat  on  Washing- 
ton's desk.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social 
scale.  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett,  in  his  final 
years,  when  he  was  down  and  out, 
sold  "the  gun  that  shot  Billy  the 
Kid."  I  know  personally  of  two 
examples,  with  Garrett's  handwrit- 
ten certificate.  It  can  happen  in  any 
family.  A  Philadelphia  appraiser 
several  years  ago  was  shown  a  pewter 
milk  jug  from  the  old  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
made  the  family  silver. 

Experts  who  have  seen  it  all  can 
be  wrong.  A  very  ordinary- looking 
lady  took  her  ruby  ring  to  the  firm 
that  had  been  her  husband's  family  jewel- 
Its  expert  took  a  quick  glance  and  pol- 
itely told  her  it  was  valueless,  not  worth 
taking  the  time  to  examine  seriously.  "But 
my  husband  gave  it  to  me  as  an  engage- 
ment present,"  she  insisted.  "Madam, 
only  three  stones  of  that  color  are  known," 
he  demurred.  "We  know  where  two  are, 
and  the  third  is  owned  by  a  Russian 
count."  "And  1  am  the  countess,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  If  you  are  convinced  some- 
thing is  of  great  value,  never  be  put  off. 

Once  you  have  your  appraisal  and 
inventory  you  can  assess  your  insurance. 
Insurance  agents  are  experts  in  insurance 
coverage,  not  in  personal-property  valua- 
tion, and  you,  the  owner,  must  decide  how 
much  insurance  you  need  and  how  you  are 
going  to  prove  the  value  at  the  time  of  the 
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Where  and  How  to  Find 
an  Appraiser 

There  is  no  federal  or  state  regulation  of  personal- 
property'  appraisers.  The  IRS  has  established  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  information  contained  in  ap- 
praisals for  tax  purposes  but  does  not  regulate  the  ap- 
praisers themselves.  Anyone  can  call  himself  a  per- 
sonal-property appraiser.  There  are  enormous  varia- 
tions in  knowledge  and  expertise.  Appraisers  can  be 
the  proprietors  of  used-furniture  stores  earning  extra 
money;  specialist-appraisal  departments  of  the  re- 
gional and  international  auction  houses;  or  mdividu- 
als  with  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge  in  one  or 
two  specific  areas.  Many  specialist  dealers  are  willing 
to  prepare  appraisals,  but  often  only  for  good  clients 
or  people  with  subtantial  collections.  One  sound 
general  rule  is  never  to  allow  someone  to  appraise 
vhu  may  have  a  later  financial  interest  in  your  prop- 
en ,,  particularly  someone  who  expresses  interest  in 
buving  something  from  you  in  the  future. 


There  are  a  number  of  appraisers'  organizations. 
The  largest  are  the  American  Society  of  Appraisers, 
P.O.  Bt)x  17265,  Washington,  DC  20041;  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Appraisers,  P.O.  Box  726,  Hoff- 
man Estates,  IL  60195;  and  the  Appraisers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  60  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10165.  Any  of  these  would  be  happy  to 
refer  you  to  a  specialist  or  generalist  member  in  your 
local  area.  All  three  organizations  have  minimum 
standards  of  competence  or  require  that  their  mem- 
bers take  courses  or  tests  and  satisfy  certain  minor 
professional  educational  requirements.  However, 
membership  in  any  one  of  these  is  no  guarantee  of 
real  knowledge  or  conipcrcnce.  There  are  many  com- 
petent professional  appraisers  who  do  nor  bcloni;  to 
any  organization.  Unfortunately,  the  only  rrli.ihk' 
way  to  find  competence  is  to  ask  for  refercmcs  ;ind 
make  local  inquiries. 

The  fees  apprai.sers  charge  vary  enormously,  from 
fifty  dollars  an  hour  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
a  day.  In  general,  the  greater  the  expertise,  the  more 


you  will  pay.  There  are  still  a  few  appraisers  who 
charge  a  percentage  of  the  appraised  value  rathe^jSm 
than  a  set  fee,  but  this  practice  now  automaticalr^™™"™ 
invalidates  any  appraisal  prepared  for  IRS  purposes. 
Anyone  charging  for  his  services  in  this  way  has  an 
incentive  to  increase  the  value  of  your  property  and 
your  insurance  premiums  too. 

The  following  firms  specialize  in  insurance  tor  fine 
art  and  important  personal  property: 
Huntington  T.  Block  Insurance,  2101  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037 

Chubb  &.  Son,  Inc.,  15  Mountain  View  Road,  P.O. 
Box  1615,  Warren,  NJ  07061-1615 
blather  and  Company,  888  Seventeenth  Street  j 
Washington,  DC  20006 
Marsh  &  McLennan,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
AmnKas,  New  York,  NY  10020 
Nordstern  Insurance,  1 16  John  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10038 

Republic  Hogg  Knhin.son,  555  Lexington  AvcniK-, 
NewYork,  NY  10017 
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loss.  Insurance  companies  and  insurance 
policies  are  regulated  on  a  state-by-state 
basis,  and  anything  other  than  the  most 
general  observations  have  to  be  considered 
individually,  after  discussion  with  your 
insurance  agent  or  company.  Most  stan- 
dard insurance  policies  are  written  on  the 
value  of  your  house  and  contain  personal- 
property  coverage  up  to  a  specified  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  real  estate.  This 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  you.  Standard 
coverage  is  usually  for  replacement  value 
or  for  "depreciated"  or  "actual"  value — a 
calculation  made  by  taking  the  replace- 
ment value  and  multiplying  by  the  factor 
of  estimated  remaining  useful  life  over  esti- 
mated total  life.  There  are  frequent  excep- 
tions in  the  coverage.  Jewelry,  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  and  fire- 
arms are  usual  exclusions.  There  is  almost 
always  a  deductible,  a  minimum  loss  that 
the  company  will  not  cover,  and  often  lim- 
itations in  the  value  that  can  be  claimed 
for  any  single  item.  Other  exclusions  may 

Is  that  salver  really 


silver? 


refer  to  the  nature  of  the  risks  covered.  For 
example,  you  may  not  be  covered  for  dam- 
age that  occurs  in  the  course  of  routine 
housecleaning,  even  though  you  may  be 
covered  for  breakage  caused  by  a  burglar. 
Read  carefully  and  reread.  If  it  is  not  clear, 
have  the  policy  explained  in  writing. 

Many  companies  and  specialist  brokers 
provide  "fine  arts"  or  other  specialized  pol- 
icies, riders,  or  floaters  to  insurance  poli- 
cies. These  are  for  amounts  agreed  upon 
between  the  insurer  and  the  policyholder 
and  may  be  for  specific  items  or  collec- 
tions, or  just  for  stated  value.  Exactly  what 
these  policies  cost  depends  upon  the  exact 
risks  covered  and  the  nature  of  the  proper- 
ty insured,  how  breakable  the  property  is, 
and  where  and  how  securely  you  keep  it. 

How  angry  you  would  be  if  this  were  the 
conversation  when  you  asked  your  broker 
for  your  stock  certificates:  "1  can't  really 
tell  you  just  what  we  did  with  them.  I'm 
certain  they're  somewhere.  How  many 
shares  did  you  say?  It's  been  several  years 
since  I  looked  ..." 

To  replace  all  your  personal  property  at 
once  could  cost  i  Irf  -  ncr-^e-  :^t  of  your 
stock  portfolio. 
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Steiling  Hatware  &  China 
at  Ross-Simons*  Savings 

CaU  ToUFree  800-556-7376  To  Place  An  Onler  Or  For  Infonnation. 


4-Pc.  Steriing  Settings,  New 

GORHAM 

Chantilly  •  136.95 

Buttercup.  Edgemont, 

King  Edward, 

Newport  Scroll 

Fairfax,  LaScala. 

REED  &  BARTON 

Eng  Chippendale. 

18th  Century. 

Woodwind 

Burgundy. 

Hampton  Ct.  «148.95 

Francis  1st  $161.95 


and  Factory  Sealed 


Pnces  subjt-  ■ 


$136.95 
•154.95 


$137.95 


TOWLE 

Candlelight.  Chippervlale. 
Fr  Provinoal.  Old  ^\astef, 
Spanish  F*rovincial     $129.95 
King  Richard  $144.95 

KIRKSTIEFF 

Old  Maryland  Eng      $154.95 

Gold.  Winslow, 

Wmsbg.  SheU  $194.95 

ONEIDA 

Damask  Rose  $124.95 


irfTERNATIONAL 

Joan  o<  Arc.  Prelude. 

Rhapsody 

UUKT 

Odicacy 

Bd  Chateau. 

Modem  Wnonan 

WALLACE 

Fr.  Regency, 

Rose  fiaint 

Grande  Baroqut- 


$139.95 
$129.95 


$134.95 


$139.95 
$169.95 


Brand  New 

5-Pc.  China  Settings 

MIKASA  SALE 

Antique  Lace  $  51.00 

Imperial  Lapis  $  69.00 

Remembrance  $  79.00 

MINTON 

Jasmine,  Grasmere    $91.00 
Bellemeade  $  71.00 

WEDGWOOD 

Amherst 
Cavendish, 
Kut  Crane 
Osborne 
Runnymede 

LENOX 

Charleston 
Monroe,  Hamilton 
Eternal,  Solitaire 
McKinley,  Pierce 
Holiday 


$  75.00 

$  80.00 
»  97.00 
$115.00 


ROYAL  DOUUON 

Albany.  Pnnceton, 

Rhodes  $  80.00 

Hariow  $112.00 

Cartyle  $130.00 
NORflAKE 

Barrymore.  ShenarKloah, 

Magnificence  $  52.00 

Gold  &  Sterl.  Cove  $ 

Rothschild  s 
VILLEROY  &  BOCH 

Petite  Reur,  Riviera  $ 

Amapola.  Basket  $ 

ROYAL  WORCESTER- 
SPODE 

Christmas  Tree 
Marlboro  Sprays 
Evesham  (6  pc  ) 
mz&  FLOYD 

Ren  Green,  Peach 
Cloisonne  Peony 
St  Nicholas 


50.00 
43.00 


56.00 
75.00 


CRYSTAL  BY  LENOX  GORHAM. 
ORREFORS/WATERFORD  AND  MORE. 
P  r.    jt  •         $22.50  J     .  « 15.00 

.Monroe  $24.00  Kjr.aE.i3*v3ia  $18.00 
McKinley  $24.00  Lady  Anr>e  $18.00 
Lismore  $37.95  Launn  Gold  $12.00 
Chartres       $25.00  Illusion  $24.75 

Massena       $78.00  Prelude  $29.50 

Cherrywood  $21.00  Royal  GoW     $30.50 

ToU-Free 
800  556-7376 
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T  IT  SWIVELS! 

ackless  "Back" 
Chairs  have  solv- 
ed the  age  .^Id  pro- 
blem of  proper  beat- 
ing, aligning  the  body 
on  Its  natural  axis  so 
that  sitting  does  not 
stress  spine  or  back 
muscles  Theredistn 
bution  of  body 
weight  IS  dramatical 
ly  more  freeing, 
natural,  comfortable 
But  until  now  you 
had  to  give  up  mobili- 
ty to  sit  this  intelli- 
gently —  these  chairs  were  unidirectional 
and  if  you  needed  to  change  orientation 
you  had  the  awkwardness  of  moving  the 
whole  chair  Finally  it  swivels'  In  its  brand 
new  swivel  incarnation,  the  Back  Chair  is 
suited  for  use  at  any  work  station,  desk  or 
table.  The  reinforced  oak  4-star  base  has 


comnnercialqualitv  dual-track  casters  for 
easy  maneuverability  over  carpets  or  floors 
Effortless  swivel  action  Manual  height  ad- 
justment Cray  poly-cotton  fabric  over 
plush  cushion  This  is  a  new  twist  on  a  good 
idea  and  until  you  use  it  you  don  t  know 
how  relaxed  and  productive  you  can  be  sit- 
ting down  The  price  is  a  nice  turn  too,  only 
$79.98(51500)  If  A^8^6  Minimal  assembly 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


CALL  TOLL  FREE 
'    800-456-2434 


24    HOURS    A    DAY,    7    DAYS    A    WEEK 


ABO. 


f 'IR  ORDERING  ONLY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
"^  WE  HOMOR  MASTERCARD  AND  VISA 


If  ordering  by  ni.iil  send  remittance  to 
H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept  CNQK  040. 
PC   Box  1574,  Radio  City  Station,  NY, 
NY  10101.  Item  price  is  followed  ' 
shipping  and  handling  in  (     ).  Be     i-  e  to 
add  both  together  to  arrive  at  U>iM 
price.  When  using  credit  card — include 
account  number  expir.ition  d  '' .-. 
signature.  Allow  30  days  for  delivery. 
Sorry,  no  Canadian,  foreign  oi  C.O.D. 
orders. 
Magaio^  Marketing  Crouo  i"c 
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Every  Friday,  my  grandfather  would 
buy  a  new  tool — a  spokeshave,  cast- 
iron  handles  like  a  sheep's  ears,  one 
week,  a  stout  mortise  chisel  the  next, 
yet  another  C-clamp  the  week  after 
that.  He  rode  the  El  over  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  from  the  Navy  Yard,  got  off,  and 
walked  through  lower  Manhattan,  and  I 
imagine  his  pace  quickened  as  he  neared 
City  Hall  and  Patterson  Bros.  It  was  a  clas- 


The  ultimate  tool  kit 
by  stephan  wilkinson 


sic  hardware  store,  one  of  several  sited  to 
snare  the  homebound  flow  across  the  city 
toward  the  ferries  to  New  Jersey. 

The  brothers  Patterson  did  well  by 
Grandpa,  and  he  did  well  by  them.  With 
the  tools  he  bought  on  payday,  he  built  all 
the  sturdy  Mission  oak  furniture  with 
which  his  family  grew  up,  made  impercep- 
tible patches  for  my  parents'  antiques 
when  1  was  a  boy,  and  planted  the  seeds  of 


Some  of  the  essentials  of  the  ultimate  tool  kit:  an  elegant  3-inch  oval-handled  screwdriver,  an  English 
craftsman's  bra<  e,  a  12-ounce  hammer,  and  a  22-inch  10-point  crosscut  saw. 


a  ruinously  expensive  fascination  with  fine 
tools  in  several  grandsons. 

I  still  have  a  few  of  his  tools,  though  the 
bulk  disappeared  into  the  cellar  of  a  solici- 
tous neighbor  the  day  after  he  died.  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  a  battered  beech-wood 
mallet,  its  handle  splinted  to  mend  a  long- 
ago  fracture.  There  is  a  small  Stanley  block 
plane  the  design  of  which  has  not  changed 
in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  on  a 
bookcase  sits  the  brassbound  boxwood 
folding  rule  he  once  used. 

"1  can  see  no  reason  to  buy  a  boxwood 
rule,"  admitted  one  owner  of  a  fine-tools 
boutique  that  sells  hundreds  of  them,  "ex- 
cept that  they  once  fitted  into  a  workman's 
coveralls  and  are  so  damned  beautiful." 
Indeed  they  are,  and  therein  lie  both  the 
lure  and  the  trap  of  the  finest  tools. 

In  the  last  fifteen  or  so  years,  the  mar- 
keting of  high-quality  tools  has  changed, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  impetus  of  a  New 
York  City  mail-order  firm  called  Garrett 
Wade.  "For  a  long  time,  tools  were  cata- 
loged simply  as  tools,"  says  the  industry 
consultant  Ron  Roszkiewicz,  "just  as  you'd 
catalog,  say,  laboratory  supplies.  But  with 
the  Garrett  Wade  approach  and  a  nonpro- 
fessional market  that  is  attracted  to  a  more 
romantic  appeal,  the  boutique  aspect  of 
selling  tools  came  into  being." 

The  "Garrett  Wade  approach"  made 
use  of  larger-than-life,  minutely  detailed 
four-color  photographs  of  tools  that  im- 
bued them  with  a  beauty  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  had.  The  thick,  glossy 
Garrett  Wade  catalog  has  become  a  clas- 
sic, even  if  the  company's  founder,  Garry 
Chinn,  admits  that  he  originally  poured 
money  into  it  largely  to  give  his  little  firm  a 
certain  legitimacy.  If  it  had  hard  covers,  it 
would  be  a  coffee-table  book;  in  fact,  many 
of  the  photographs  in  the  $4  catalog  are 
used  in  the  $17.50  Garrett  Wade  Book  of 
Woodworking  Tools,  now  out  of  print  in  the 
United  States  but  available  in  England. 

The  doyen  of  the  trade — Woodcraft 
Supply,  near  Boston — soon  followed  suit 
with  a  four-color  catalog  plainly  indebted 
to  the  Wade  catalog,  and  other  firms  sell- 
ing to  amateur  cabinetmakers  and  hob- 
byist woodworkers  sprang  up  as  well.  (One 
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that  many  still  equate  with  fine  tools — 
Brookstone,  of  Peterborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire— has  become  a  gadgets-and-house- 
wares  supplier  since  its  acquisition  by  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  in  1981,  and  its 
subsequent  resale. )  All  of  them  sell  "tools 
too  pretty  to  use,"  according  to  carpenters, 
builders,  hardware-store  owners,  and  oth- 
ers who  prefer,  and  need,  more-robust,  less 
ostentatious  professional-quality  tools. 
(Tools  are  produced  in  three  price/quality 
ranges:  wretched,  adequate,  and  profes- 
sional, with  top-grade  connoisseur  tools 
too  special  a  market  to  be  considered  a 
fourth  category. ) 

But  are  they  too  pretty  to  use?  "The  best 
tools  have  always  been  made  with  the  best 
materials, "  says  Garry  Chinn.  "They  don't 
have  to  be  rosewood  handles  or  polished 
brass,  but  nobody's  going  to  take  that 
much  trouble  forging  and  machining  and 
fitting  a  tool  and  then  put  ordinary  wood 
on  it."  Mortimer  V.  Schwartz,  the  former 
president  of  the  Fine  Tool  Shops,  original- 
ly established  in  exurban  Connecticut, 
says,  "One  of  the  secrets  of  finishing  fine 
furniture  is  to  make  you  want  to  touch  it, 
and  some  of  these  tools  are  like  that: 
they're  so  compelling  in  their  appearance 
and  feel  that  it's  hard  to  resist  them."  So 
hard,  in  fact,  that  one  of  Fine  Tool's  early 
customers  had,  over  four  years,  bought  at 
least  one  of  every  item  in  the  store's  line  of 
1,500  tools,  equipping  his  shop  with  what 
they  could  only  guess  was  nearly  $20,000 
worth  of  addictive  hardware. 


DESIGN 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  buy  one  of 
everything,  take  this  shopping  list  to  one 
of  the  sources  listed  in  the  box,  and  you 
will  come  home  with  a  workshop  complete 
enough  to  do  anything  from  freeing  a 
sticky  door  to  building  a  bookcase,  yet 
handsome  enough  to  leave  lying  around  m 
the  living  room. 

■  The  most  important  tool  in  any  shop  is 
the  workbench.  You  can  knock  together 
your  own,  wobbly  version,  or  buy  a  mas- 
sive, beech-topped,  foursquare,  rock-solid 
piece  of  furniture  made  by  Georg  Ott  of 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST 

If  you  honor  good  craftsmanship,  buy  the  best  tools 
in  the  first  place,  since  you  will  be  doing  it  eventually 
anyway. 

Never  buy  a  tool  when  you  need  it  but  before  you 
do — before  you  try  to  do  without. 

Beware  gadget-tools.  They  are  usually  shoddy  and 
often  designed  to  compensate  for  lack  of  skill.  Fine 
tools  force  you  at  least  to  trj  to  do  good  work. 

The  only  thing  worse  than  not  having  enough 
tools  is  having  too  many;  avoid  tool  collecting  rather 
than  tool  using.  The  more  skilled  you  become,  the 
fewer  tools  you  will  need. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tool  too  pretry  to  use. 
A  tool  that  is  well  finished  is  probably  well  made, 
and  the  more  finely  crafted  a  tool,  the  more  finely 
crafted  the  job  you  will  do  with  it. 

And  in  the  end,  the  more  expensive  a  tool  is,  the 
more  carefully  you  will  choose  and  use  it. 


« 


I 


Germany  or  the  Swiss  company  LaChap- 
pelle  ($740  to  $1,400). 
•  The  United  States  makes  the  best  claw 
hammers — Vaughans  and  Estwmgs.  You 
will  need  a  10-ounce  size  for  trim  work, 
plus  a  16-ouncer  for  heavier  hammering. 
Cabinetmakers  prefer  the  "Warrington" 
style,  with  wedge-shaped,  brad-driving 
heads  in  place  of  the  nail-pulling  claws;  get 
the  lO-ounce  size  ($60  for  all  three). 

■  Japanese  saws  were  briefly  the  rage, 
though  they  take  practice  and  not  all  are 
adapted  to  Western  wotxis  or  techniques. 
But  they  are  knife-sharp  and  light  and  l(K)k 
as  vicious  as  executioner's  axes.  You  can 
pay  up  to  $140  for  one  in  a  U.S.  shop,  but 
don't  feel  bad:  in  Japan,  the  finest  com- 
mand as  much  as  $5,000.  To  stay  on  famil- 
iar ground,  choose  conventional  saws  from 
the  two  top  English  firms,  Sanderson  Kay- 
ser  and  Tyzack  Turner:  a  26-inch  10-point 
panel  crosscut  and  a  22-inch  12-point  kn 
slower  but  finer  cuts,  a  12-inch  brass 
backsaw,  and  a  lightweight  dovetail 
(around  $40  to  $45  each).  Finally,  a  12- 
inch  Marples  bow  saw  ($65)  because  it  issti 
archaically  beautiful,  and  a  deep-throat 
coping  saw  ($25)  to  make  jigsaw  puzzles. 

■  Good  miter  boxes,  for  sawing  picture 
framing,  trim,  or  anything  else  that  turns  a 
C(.)rner,  come  with  a  built-in  saw,  look  like 
devices  for  unspeakable  surgery,  and  are 
made  in  Sweden  and  Germany  ($220  to 
$299,  depending  on  size  and  st)urcc). 

■  A  set  of  six  pre-plastic  English  cabinet- 
maker's screwdrivers($35  fi>  $50, depend- 


# 


A  10-inch  Roberts  and 
Lee  bow  saw, 
orchaically  beautiful, 
though  it  has 
its  uses  too. 


-£ 


Galle  glass  from  the  Perner-Jouet  Museum  of  the  Belle  Epoque,  Epernay,  France.  To  send  a  gift  of  Perrier-Jouet,  call  1-800-238-4373. 


DESIGN 


ing  on  whether  you  fancy  beech  or  box- 
wood handles)  will  turn  screws  from  the 
tiny  to  the  tremendous. 
•  Four  bevel-edged,  wooden-handled 
chisels  from  one-quarter  inch  to  one  inch 
wide  (about  $35  to  $85)  will  fill  most 
needs,  and  the  best  are  made  by  Record 
Marples  and  Robert  Sorby,  of  England, 
and  Ulmia,  of  Germany. 

■  The  German  Primus  Reform  is  the 
world's  finest  smoothing  plane  ($85  to 
$1 19),  and  its  pearwood  body  and  lignum 
vitae  sole  are  as  lovely  as  the  work  it  can 
turn  out.  A  steel-bodied  English  Record 
Marples  "07"  ($99)  will  do  the  heavy 
work,  and  a  pair  of  Stanley  of  England  low- 
angle  block  and  trimming  planes  ($67  for 
the  two)  will  complete  a  well-rounded 
basic  set.  Once  upon  a  time,  any  wood- 
wt^rker  would  have  given  his  eyeteeth  for 
the  famous  Record  Multiplane,  but  it  has 
been  out  of  production  for  years  and  can  be 
found,  if  at  all,  only  in  antiques  stores. 
With  up  to  forty  blades,  it  could  make  any 
molding  you  wished.  A  good  substitute  is 
available,  however:  the  Clifton  Multi- 
plane, the  parts  of  which  are  almost  inter- 
changeable with  rbc  Record;  Cjarrett 
Wade  asks  $475  for  it. 

■  Fined     'Is  and  planes  deserve  frequent 


More  ultimote-tool-kit  goodies:  (clockwise  from  top)  tape  measure,  dovetail  sow,  wood  rasp,  cabinet  rasp, 
riffler,  low-angle  block  plane,  boxwood  rule,  steel  try  square,  flexible  curve,  auger  bit,  rule,  slipstone,  miter 
square,  Japanese  butt  chisel;  (in  the  center)  Primus  Reform  smooth  plane  and  1-inch  boxwood  chisel. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  THE 
TOOL  KIT 

Bridge  City  Tool  Works,  1 104  N.E.  Twenty- 


eighth  Avenue, 
(catalog  free) 


^rtland,  OR  97232 


The  Fine  Tool  Shops,  1 70  West  Road, 
P.O.  Box  7091,  Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(catalog  free) 

Garrett  Wade  Company,  16!  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10013  (catalog  $4) 

Silvo  Hardware  Company,  611  North  Broadway, 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53202  (protessional-qualiry, 
not  connoisseur,  tools,  hut  it  carries  things  the 
fine-tools  houtiques  sell  for  more;  catalog  free) 

Woodcraft  Supply  Corporation,  210  V.      ' 
County  Industrial  Park,  P.O.  Box  \by 

Parkersburg.WV  26102- l6H6(. 


sharpening,  torwh  '  'i 
wa(:erstt')nes  are  k\v,\' 
something  better  (t' 
oilstones)  that  c;^- 
set — coarse,  ni'   i' 
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grades — costs  from  $45  to  $85. 
'  Most  do-it-yourselfers  use  hardware- 
store  "high  speed"  drill  hits  to  hore  wood, 
hut  they  are  meant  for  metal.  A  .set  of 
American  Irwin  .solid-center  auger  hits 
(the  cockscrew-like  drills  that  fit  into  a 
hand-cranked  hrace)  are  $89.50;  a  set  o\ 
brad-point  electric-drill  wood  bits  plus 
taper-pt)int  hits  that  make  ["»crtcct  counter- 
sunk, screw-shaped  holes  of  the  correct 
depth  is  another  $70  to  $100. 
■  Stanley  of  England  makes  the  best 
braces  ($44  to  $80). 

B  Top-grade  wood  tiles  ,\ni.\  rasps  go  tor 
$7.50  to  $17  each,  dcpendnig  on  length, 
shape,  and  "cut";  and  fine  French  pattern- 
maker's rasps,  with  laboriou.sly  hand-cut 
teeth,  are  $40  to  $00  each.  A  mixed  b.ig  ot 
eight  should  include  a  half-round  cabinet 
rasp,  a  wood  Hie,  a  cabinet  hie,  and  round 
i.rps  and  hies,  all  ui  lO-uich  sizes  and  in 
whatever  feels  like  the  appropriate  mix  ot 
'>  vstard,  second,  and  smooth  cuts. 
^  Precise  measuring  tools  come  in  a  vast 
variety  of  shapes  for  every  purpose.  Start 
with  a  tape  measure  (Stanley  Powerlocks, 
i. i  any  hardware  store,  are  the  world's 
best),  try  square  (Ulmia  or  the  Engineer 
square),  marking  gauge  (Ulmia  or  Mar- 
pies),    I  "  c'^?'-  steel  straightedge   (Ra- 


bone),  and  combination  square  (the  L'.S. 
Starretts  are  awesomely  precise).  The  lot 
should  cost  fn)m  $160  to  $240. 
■  Finally,  what  is  i  tool  kit  without  a  tiK)l- 
box.'  H.  Clerstner  and  Sons,  Inc..  .i  I\iy- 
fon,  Ohio.  hrni.  makes  multidrawered. 
telt-line».l.  o.ik  m.Klnnists  >.  bests;  the 
smallest  make  nice  lewelrv  boxes  ($300  to 
$700).  For  more-robust,  ['>r.ictic.il  applica- 
tums,  Cjarreft  W;Kle  sells .«  fold-i)iit  .ilumi- 
num  ciuitractor'scase  with  multiple  lexels 
,uul  numermis  ci>mp,inments  ($145). 

"Let  the  foci/  do  the  wixk"  is  every  car- 
penter's first  .uKice  to  ,\  hvper.Ktive  .ip- 
prentice.  but  to  ask  .»  piH>r  fiHil  to  v.li>  giKnl 
wi>rk  IS  more  th.in  optimistic.  It  t(H)k  me  a 
King  time  to  figure  out  tb.it  I  too  should 
b.i\e  bought  tools  wistb  ,ind  well,  like  my 
grandfather,  r.itber  th.in  impulsively  and 
stingily.  The  expense  of  e\ery  luxury  tiH)| 
th.it  1  own  or  lust  .ifter  b.isbeenqu.idriipied 
bv  the  cost  ot  the  Saturday-morning  spe- 
cials 1  tell  tor  at  the  local  hardw.irr  .  — 
■invl  ot  the  j»>bs  that  I  botched  '-  i  ing 
them.  "Fine  tt>ols  are  inspiration.il.  "  says 
( jaryC'hinn.  "Thev  force  you  to  ivive  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  vour  w(>rk."n 


Slcphim  Wilkinson  is  using  iv-  ./un  ultinuite 
tool  kit  1(1  huiLi  an  a^jrohatic  i:rplane. 
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East  German  pleasure 

palace,  fiji's  finest  resort, 

and  adventures  in  golf 


Obscure  Napoleonic  museum.  If  you 
enjoy  discovering  out-of-the-way 
museums,  try  the  small  and  fascinating 
Napoleonic  museum  (Maison  de  I'Emper- 
eur)  on  the  island  of  Aix,  off  La  Rochelle. 

Napoleon  went  there  after  Waterloo 
and  stayed  with  a  local  bigwig  named 
Gourgaud,  who  accompanied  him  to  Saint 
Helena.  The  Gourgaud  family  kept  relics 
of  Napoleon  and  souvenirs  of  Marie- 
Louise  and  Josephine  and  stored  them  in  a 
museum  now  open  to  the  public. 

Boats  leave  Fouras  Pointe  de  la  Fumee 
(46  41  76  24)  regularly,  depending  on  the 
tides.   Museum  hours:    10:00-noon 
and  2:00—6:00  (closed  Tuesdays). 

East  Germany.  An  interesting 
one-day  excursion  from  East 
Berlin  is  to  Potsdam,   twenty 
miles  to  the  southwest.  Here, 
starting  in   1745,   Frederick 
the  Great  built  Sans  Souci,  a 
rococo  palace  and  park.  Picture 
galleries  contain  works  by  Rubens, 
Van  C)yck,  and  Caravaggio.  You  can 
also  visit  the  rooms  of  Voltaire,  where  he 
prepared  and  published  his  greatest  histor- 
ical work,  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  The  near- 
by Schloss  Cecilienhof,  where  Truman, 
Stalin,   and  Attlee  signed  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  in  1945,  is  now  a  charming 
hotel.  (Reserve  the  Cecilien  or  the  Bridal 
suite;  phone:  33  23141.) 

Thomas  Carlyle  house.  Always  well 
worth  seeing  is  the  house  of  the  writer 
Thomas  Carlyle,  at  24  Cheyne  Row,  in 
Chelsea,  London.  Unlike  all  too  many 
houses  of  all  too  many  famous  people,  this 
one  accurately  reflects  intimate  aspects  of 
Carlyle's  daily  life;  ca.ses  of  books  and  let- 
ters, personal  photographs  and  drawings, 
as  well  as  a  little  garden.  Visitors  may  also 
see  the  kitchen,  in  the  basement,  where 
Carlyle  and  Tenny.son  used  to  talk  and 
smoke  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
(Phone:  01  352  7087.) 

The  best  hotel  in  Fiji  is  the  Regent, 
about  a  twenty-minute  taxi  ride  from 
the  Nandi  airport.  In  this  unusually  ele- 


gant and  beautiful  resort  hotel,  every  last 
touch  is  done  in  the  best  of  taste.  (Regent 
almost  always  does  things  well.) 

Its  300  oversize,  air-conditioned  rooms 
all  have  private  patios  or  terraces.  Rattan 
furniture,  locally  handwoven  fabrics,  and 
straw-woven  mats  give  a  colorful,  exotic 
feel  to  the  rooms,  while  the  most  modem 
amenities  abound:  refrigerator,  minibar, 
coffee  and  tea  maker.  The  large  central 
lobby  opens  out  to  the  pool  and  the  sea 
beyond  and  is  surrounded  by  lush,  meticu- 
lously groomed  tropical  plantings.  Four 
restaurants,  each  with  a  different  atmo- 
sphere; several  bars;  and  shops.  (Reserva- 
tions: 800-545-4000.) 

Germany's    fairy-talc    route.      Not 
many  people  know  about  a  two-day 


driving  trip  in  Germany  that  takes  you 
through  the  landscape  of  the  Grimms'  fairy 
tales,  replete  with  countryside  villages, 
half-timbered  houses,  rolling  farmland, 
even  a  Sleeping  Beauty  castle. 

It  starts  at  Hanau  and  ends  roughly  in 
Bremen  (or  the  reverse).  There  are  two 
good  hotek  for  stopovers:  the  Ftirstenhof, 
55  Hannoversche  Strasse,  in  Celle  (5141 
2010),  a  Relais  &  Chateaux  member  with 
a  very  good  restaurant;  and  the  Schlossho- 
tel  Wilhelmshohe,  Am  Schlosspark  2,  in 
Kassel  (561  30880),  with  pleasant  rooms 
and  a  good  restaurant. 

The  German  National  Tourist  Office 
offers  a  map  of  the  route,  with  sight- 
seeing details:  747  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017;  phone:  (212) 

308-3300. 

Top  greens.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Eng- 
and,   Scotland,   or  Ireland  with 
friends  to  play  golf  on  the  best  courses, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  put  yourself 
in  the  hands  of  Adventures  in  Golf. 

It  is  a  small,  top-drawer  organization 
run  by  two  businesslike  fellows  who  them- 
selves enjoy  golf.  One,  Ken  Hamill,  lives 
in  America.  The  other,  David  Patterson, 
lives  in  England.  He  went  to  college  in  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  and  knows  the  coun- 
tries well  and  all  the  club  secretaries.  He 
handles  everything  for  you,  from  itinerar- 
ies to  hotel  reservations.  The  company  has 
recently  added  golf  tours  to  France ,  Spain , 
Portugal,  Maine,  and  the  maritime  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  (Adventures  in  Golf,  29 
Valencia  Drive,  Nashua,  NH  03062; 
phone:  603-882-8367.) 

Vienna's  J.  &  L.  Lobmeyr.  The  shop  of 
J.  &.L.  Lobmeyr,  in  Vienna,  is  a  mag- 
net for  knowledgeable  travelers  interested 
in  crystal  and  mirrors.  It  is  the  source  for 
those  handsome,  star-clustered  chande- 
liers that  add  glamour  to  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  All  thirty-two 
clusters  were  made  here  and  given  by  the 
Austrian  government  as  a  "symbol  of  grati- 
tude" for  United  States  help  after  World 
War  II.  Though  not  a  big  place,  Lobmeyr 
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Now  a  treasure  of  the  Louvre,  The 

Bather  once  added  elegance  to  Mme 
DuBarry's  chateau  at  Louvecienne. 
The  lovely  figure  will  also  add  ele- 
gance to  your  surroundings.  Choose 
an  appropriate  size  from  these  superb 
reproductions  in  bonded  marble, 
practically  undistinguishable  from 
hand  carved  Carreira  marble.  The 
affordable  alternative! 
63"  (origina]  size),  available  base 


raises  statue  to  82V2 
461/2",  13V2"  base  available 
48^/2"  (pictured)  marble  hase 
23"  on  black  marble  base 
14"  on  black  marble  base 
12"  on  black  marble  base 
Hand     carved     marble 


.  .  $4786  ppd 
.  .  $2770  ppd 
.  .  $2777  ppd 
.  .  $  505  ppd 
..$  173  ppd 
..$  Ill  ppd 
reproductions 


also  available.  Check,  VISA.  MC. 
Unconditiond  guarantee.  Artbook 
color  catalog  of  320  reproduc- 
tions $6. 
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IS  world  famous  and  sets  the  standard  tor 
any  crystal  maker  you  are  likely  to  visit. 
(Kamtnerstrasse  26.) 

Stud-country  hotel.  Swynford  Pad- 
docks is  an  appealing  countr^'-house 
hotel  near  England's  Newmarket,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  in  horse  countrs-.  The  hotel 
has  only  fifteen  bedrooms,  each  with  bath. 
Large  sitting  room,  with  an  intimate  bar 
and  excellent  oak-paneled  restaurant. 
Lots  of  fresh  flowers  and  family  photos. 

Many  of  the  hotel's  guests  come  just  for 
the  Newmarket  sales,  or  to  visit  nearby 
stud  farms,  or  to  enjoy  the  fort>-  acres  of 
surrounding  property.  (Six  Mile  Bottom, 
Newmarket,  Suffolk  CB8  OUE,  England; 
phone:  63870  234.) 

Richard  Wagner's  villa.  When  in  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland,  take  the  short, 
pleasant  boat  trip  to  the  suburb  of  Trib- 
schen,  where  Richard  Wagner  lived  for  six 
years  and  composed  some  of  his  most 
important  works.  His  villa  is  on  a  pictur- 
esque site  above  the  lake  and  open  to  visi- 
tors. Full  of  original  scores,  letters,  furni- 
ture, and  photographs,  it  also  has  a  small 
collection  ot  musical  instruments  from  all 
over  the  world.  (Richard  Wagner  Weg 
27,  Tribschen;  phone:  41  44  23  70.) 

Rent  an  elegant  villa  in  Rome.  Think- 
ing of  entertaining  m  the  grand  man- 
ner in  Rome?  The  Villa  Miani  is  a  tum- 
of-the-centur>'  residence  with  terraces,  a 
lush  garden,  and  a  panorama  of  Rome  from 
Monte  Mario  that  can  be  rented  by  the 
day  or  the  night.  It  has  its  own  kitchen  and 
service  staff,  specializes  in  scxiety  wed- 
dings and  professional  meetings,  and  on 
request  can  even  arrange  midnight  fire- 
works. There  is  no  "rent  a  crowd"  service 
in  Rome,  but  you  can  count  on  plenty  of 
gate-crashers.  News  of  forthcoming  events 
travels  fast.  (Via  Trionfale  151;  phone:  6 
348  440  or  6  349  8707.) 

Batobus  is  the  newest  travel  idea  in  Par- 
is in  many  years.  An  alternative  to 
taxis  and  rush-hour  traffic,  these  hand- 
some boats  cruise  the  Seine  from  May  to 
September.  Look  for  the  stops,  which  are 
well  marked  with  the  Batobus  sign.  A  most 
civilized  way  to  travel  from  the  Eiffel  Tow- 
er to  the  Hotel-de-Ville  for  only  $5. 

Many  big  golf  resorts  now  host  golf 
tournaments,  which  often  means  the 
courses  will  be  inaccessible  to  regular 
guests.  So  if  you  prefer  playing  golf  to 
watching  it,  be  sure  to  ask  before  making 
your  bcK)king.  D 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Monthly  Letter 
for  Discriminating  International  Travel- 
ers, 20  N.  WackcT  />ive,  C/iJcuj^'f;,  /L60606. 
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ESCALAINTE 

(Continued  from  page  9 1 ) 

chemistry.  Even  there  Escalante  haunts 
them.  "When  you  go  to  college,  do  me  a 
favor,"  he  tells  them  before  he  says  good- 
bye. "Sit  in  front.  Why?  Because  that's 
where  the  good  students  sit.  They  take 
better  notes.  Everyone  knows  that." 

A  professor  at  MIT  who  had  just  seen 
Stand  and  Deliver  looked  up  Escalante 
while  in  California.  He  ended  up  sitting  in 
on  several  classes  and  later  declared  he  had 
second-term  students  at  the  university 
who  were  not  so  far  along.  "I've  done  stud- 
ies of  education,  and  I'm  not  qualified  to 
sit  at  this  man's  feet." 

The  one  thing  he  was  not  impressed 
with,  however,  was  Escalante's  classroom 
sound  system.  So  when  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, AmarG.  Bose,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  and  computer  science  and 
founder  of  the  Bose  Corporation,  a  leading 


Ranger;  Escalante,  who  has  a  tough  time 
with  names,  calls  nearly  everyone  in  his 
classes  "Johnny.") 

His  exasperation  disappears  as  he  warms 
to  the  subject.  "1  don't  teach  math.  I  teach 
respect,  discipline,  and  responsibility.  My 
kids  never  burn  the  flag.  Those  that -do 
went  to  a  cheap  school.  They  never 
learned  respect  or  responsibility.  Disci- 
pline is  homework  every  day.  It's  posted  in 
the  textbook,  the  whole  term  right  there. 
That's  in  case  we  have  an  earthquake,  or 
whatever  is  done  to  us  by  administrators. 
You  know,  the  U.S.  Olympic  basketball 
team  lost  because  they  didn't  do  their 
homework.  They  only  had  one  week 
together.  But  the  Russians  practiced  and 
practiced.  They  did  their  homework."  He 
smiles.  "Sports  provides  good  images." 

With  success,  not  much  in  Escalante's 


cldssGS^^  JciirrLc  EsccilctrhtG 
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manufacturer  of  top-line  audio  products, 
had  a  full  sound  system  put  together  and 
installed  in  the  classroom.  "Stomp  stomp, 
clap"  had  never  sounded  so  good. 

Escalante  uses  his  classroom  as  a  refuge 
from  many  things  in  the  world  (though  he 
does  go  home;  he  has  a  wife  and  two  sons) . 
Paperwork  is  one  of  the  things  he  hides 
from.  He  is  chairman  of  the  mathematics 
department,  but  he  never  goes  to  meet- 
ings. He  seldom  responds  to  administra- 
tive messages  and  dislikes  anything  that 
takes  time  away  from  his  students,  includ- 
ing fire  drills  and  band  practice.  And  he 
has  no  tolerance  for  any  type  of  education 
that  does  not  push  the  student  in  classic 
academic  directions. 

"We   have  so  many   Mickey   Mouse 
classes.    That's   the   worst — minority 
schools  with  an  emphasis  on  auto  shop." 
His  voice  drips  with  disdain.  "I  see  a  stu- 
dent going  into  a  physics  class.  'You  must 
be  fast,  Johnny — in  physics  already.  "No, 
he  says  to  me,  'I'm  a  service  student.'  I ' 
means  he  takes  messages  back  anr!  r;  ■;  r 
the  teacher  and  gets  credi*  I 
term  1  see  him  going  in' 
'So  Johnny,  you're  in  ;■ 
Kimo,'  he  says,  'now  I'n      ^   ...lanced  ser- 
vice student.'  "  (The  st  lents  al!  ca' 
calante  "Kimo"  as  a  pet  r.a'iic.  a  -,ide'Vci.  . 
derivation  of  "Kemo  Sa  ;>! 
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routine  has  changed.  It  helps,  of  course,  to 
have  grants  and  honorariums  to  supply 
photocopying  machines,  books,  and  stu- 
dent lunches.  For  himself,  Escalante  has 
asked  for  just  one  thing:  a  van.  Actually  it 
too  is  for  his  students.  It  is  their  personal 
shuttle  bus,  and  he  is  the  driver. 

On  a  winter  evening,  in  the  six  o'clock 
dark,  his  study  group  piles  in.  For  all  tbe 
academic  victories,  Escalante  does  not  for- 
get that  his  classroom  is  still  inside  the  bar- 
rio. He  then  drives  them  home.  By  the 
time  he  gets  himself  home,  Escalante  will 
have  fewer  than  twelve  hours  before  once 
again  opening  the  door  to  bis  classroom. 
Every  morning,  for  his  students,  be  opens 
the  door  to  tbe  future.  I  I 


As  any  of  the  graduates  of  Jaime  Escalante's  cal- 
culus AB  can  explain,  to  find  the  derivative  i>l 
y  =  (2x  +  5)'(^x-2)^  you  must  apply  the  prod- 
uct rule,  which  yields  the  answer 

^  -  (2x  +  5)n2(3x-2)31 

;  (3x-2)2n(2x  +  5)^21or 
6(2x  +  5)'(3x-2)+6(3x-2)^(2x  +  5)^. 
'^'l^iis  may  be  factored  into  the  torm 

-6(2x  +  5)^(3x-2)|(2x  +  5) 


dx 
t(3x-2)]. 


which  in  turn  m-<y  he  simplified  to  read 
;5x-t-3). 


doming  oil   ilic^ 
Small  Screc^n 

Escalante  is  alx)ut  to  step  into  classr(X)ms  acriss 
the  nation  via  television,  if  all  tjoes  well  in  the 
next  couple  of  months.  A  tweU  e-pan  series  called 
"Futures"  is  being  packaged  for  PBS,  with  the  hrst 
air  date  scheduled  for  September. 

Backed  by  money  from  ARCO,  the  scries  is 
geared  to  show  the  necessity  for  math  in  a  variety 
of  (Kcupations.  "We  have  to  change  the  ver^'  per- 
ception of  math,"  says  Steve  Heard,  president  of 
the  Foundation  for  Advancements  in  Science  and 
Education,  which  is  pnxlucmg  the  series.  "It's  seen 
as  limited  to  nerds,  as  unexciting.  That  has  to 
change." 

Escalante  has  long  confronted  that  problem  in 
the  classroom.  "The  kid  says  to  me,  'Kimo,  math 
isn't  for  men.'  And  I  say,  'Yeah,  you're  nght,  John- 
ny. Flipping  hamburgers  is  for  men.  Without  math 
you  can  flip  hamburgers — your  whole  life.' " 

Some  time  ago  Escalante  began  bringing  jx\)ple 
into  the  classroom  to  show  applications  of  math  in 
the  work  world.  For  the  student  who  wanted  to  be 
a  fashion  designer,  he  brought  in  a  clothing  manu- 
facturer, who  asked  the  class  to  figure  out  orders 
and  returns  and  commissions,  material  yardage  and 
ratios  of  size  small  to  size  extra  large,  plus  wages  for 
cutters  and  payroll  taxes. 

"Futures"  takes  the  same  approach.  Escalante 
introduces  a  mathematical  concept  that  is  then 
translated  into  practical  applications.  In  the  hf- 
teen-minutc  pilot,  Escalante  is  seen  chalking  up 
the  formula  for  velocity,  demonstrating  with  a  toy 
car  and  a  tape  measure.  Then  there  arc  interviews 
with  Danny  Sullivan,  an  Indianapolis  SOO  winner, 
members  ot  the  Penske  auto-racing  team,  and  en 
gineers  at  General  Motors  Advanced  C^mcepts 
Center.  The  show  is  quick  and  lively. 


"We're  not  aiucuors;  wi'n  media  speci.iii-i\' 
.says  Robert  Hoffman,  the  coordinating  pnxliurr 
who  turned  down  work  on  a  project  with  Si     .  '. 
Spielberg  and  \\  amer  Bros,  to  be  involvt^l  in 
the  .series.  "We  feel  the  media  can  m.irket  mathe- 
matics. Yo'i  know  the  problems  that  exist  in  math 
ediicatiri  m  this  country;  it's  in  the  xwA.  If  we 
can  get  a  few  kids  tumed  arv>und.  we  \'\k 
pleas(  '  "    '  ^ 
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duty,  they  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  attended  art  school  and  she  made  stru- 
del  pocketbooks  in  the  garment  district. 

Judith  Leiber  bounced  unhappily 
around  the  bag  business  for  several  years. 
Then  she  got  fired.  "It  was  a  matter  of  hier- 
archy," she  says  now.  "X  was  there  so 
many  years  and  I  wasn't."  Gus  was 
incensed.  "My  husband  said,  'You  aren't 
going  to  work  for  these  nobodies  any- 
more— we're  going  into  business.' 

The  Leibers  had  no  children  ("T/iese  are 
my  children,"  she  laughs,  gesturing  at  a 
table  full  of  bags),  but,  "Money  we  also 
didn't  have."  They  rented  a  tiny  loft  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  began  inviting 
buyers  to  check  out  their  wares.  It  was  the 
Kennedy  era,  and  a  certain  European  opu- 
lence was  beginning  to  come  into  style. 
Leiber's  first  customer  was  Bullocks  Wil- 
shire;  her  second,  Bergdorf.  Within  a  year, 
they  had  to  move  to  a  larger  factory.  By 
then  Leiber's  parents  had  managed  to  get 
to  first  Israel  and  then  the  United  States; 
her  sister  had  also  married  an  American, 
and  the  family  was  reunited  once  again. 

Although  Gus  Leiber  maintained  his  art 
studio  inside  his  wife's  factory  for  many 
years  (he  had  to  leave  when  her  headers 
needed  the  space),  the  two  Leibers  have 
only  recently  tried  combining  their  skills, 
for  exhibitions  at  the  New  Orleans  Con- 
temporary Art  Center  and  the  Bemice 
Steinbaum  Gallery,  in  New  York.  Gus 
painted  his  signature  female  figures  (tough 


but  fly  the  second  time  around.  Obsessions 
also  come  in  waves,  be  they  medieval,  art 
deco,  or  the  perfect  animal  model:  "I 
decided  to  do  a  fish  bag,  and  for  a  year,  all  I 
saw,  everywhere,  was  fish." 

The  business  began  drawing  national 
attention  six  years  ago,  when  Leiber 
decided  to  advertise  for  the  first  time.  She 
hired  Peter  Rogers,  whose  other  clients 
include  such  luxury  merchandisers  as  Da- 
vid Webb  and  Blackglama  mink.  "We  just 
sort  of  assumed  that  she'd  notify  the 
stores,"  remembers  Rogers.  "The  first  ad 
broke  in  Town  &  Country  on  a  Friday.  Nei- 
man  Marcus  called  on  Monday  and  offered 
to  buy  fifty  bags.  She  had  those  people 
working  day  and  night  to  fill  that  order." 

Like  most  New  York  entrepreneurs,  Lei- 
ber has  two  persistent  headaches:  space 
and  personnel.  Her  original  space,  of 
1963,  had  a  mere  280  square  feet.  Over 
time,  the  company  has  moved  to  lofts  of 
1,500,  6,000,  and  12,000  square  feet.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  it  doubled  its  space  by  rent- 
ing the  loft  upstairs;  now  one  floor  is  the 
showroom  and  one  is  the  factory.  Leiber 
swears — while  admitting  that  she  has 
sworn  it  before — that  she  finally  has  all  the 
room  she  could  possibly  ever  need. 

The  problem  of  personnel  is  more  press- 
ing. Although  Leiber  has  hired  some  old- 
world  crafts  people  of  her  own  vintage  and 
trained  some  Americans  to  do  the  work 
the  way  she  wants  it,  she  acknowledges  a 
serious  dearth  of  artisans  who  will  work  the 


Leiber  haunts  unusual  museums 

and  remote 
antiques  shows  for  inspiration. 


redheads,  cigarettes  dangling)  on  a  Leiber 
bag,  which  was  then  covered  with  rhine- 
stones.  Will  the  idea  enter  future  collec- 
tions? Leiber  shrugs.  "If  people  like  it. 
Sometimes  you  make  something  you  love 
and  it  doesn't  sell.  We'll  see." 

Leiber  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
ideas  that  will  sell.  "I  haunt  old  museums, 
like  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  antiques  shops  in 
the  Hamptons  or  in  King's  Rt)ad,  and 
antiques  shows,  fancy  and  not  so  fancy," 
she  says.  A  crane  that  inspired  one  of  her 
bags  was  derived  from  one  on  an  Oriental 
incense  burner  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  idea  for  a  rabbit  came  from 
an  antique  ivory  baby  pacifier  she  bought 
at  a  show  in  Madison  Square  Cjarden. 
Sometimes  an  idea  will  bomb  one  season 


way  she  learned  to  work.  The  recent 
upheaval  in  Eastern  Europe  may,  howev- 
er, prove  to  be  a  silver  lining  for  Leiber's 
bags.  Leiber  says  she  will  go  to  Hungary 
and  aggressively  recruit  new  employees. 

"But,"  she  shrugs,  "that's  the  business 
end  and  a  necessary  evil.  My  favorite  thing 
is  the  design."  And  she  launches  into  a 
lively  description  of  the  crouching-lion 
bag  she  is  reviving  this  season. 

"Her  purses  are  works  of  art,"  says  Bev- 
erly Sills.  "I've  had  people  come  up  to  me 
when  I'm  carrying  her  evening  bag  and  ask 
me  if  it's  a  Faberge  egg.  To  me  it's  just  as 
valuable.  It's  a  Leiber  egg."  D 

/.imi.s>  Van  Odder  is  a  New  York-hased  free- 
lance writer. 
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Obviously,  our  aim  is  not 
transportation  for  the  masses. 

Rather,  our  goal  is  to  create 
truly  individual  two-seater 
motorcars  for  those  with 
loftier  pursuits  than  going 
from  Point  A  to  Point  B. 

Which  is  why  we  handcraft 


each  Reatta  slowly,  carctiilK;  lo\  ingK;  in  limited  numbers 
by  our  small  communit\'  oFcraftsmen.  Only  that  wav  can 
we  attain  motorcars  of  such  tremendous  grace,  balance,  and 
sensuousness,  that  destinations  are  rendered  anticlimactic. 

The  Handcrafted  Reatta.  Consider  it  powerful  testimonv' 
to  the  adage,  "There  are  alwavs  fewer  seats  at  the  top" 

For  your  private  audition, 
contact  your  local  Buick  dealer. 


GM 
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A\ailjblc  cxclusi\cl\'  at  Buick  dealers. 

For  more  intbrmation, 

call  l-8()0-441-S3~6. 


There  are  ^140,000  millionaires  in  the  U.S.  and  less  than  12,000  new  Handcrafted  Reattas. 

Obviously,  money  can't  buy  happiness.  #I^:Ip>. 


THE  REATTA  BY  ^UICK 
Handcratcd  luxury  for  mo 


The  Chronosraph 

Self-windin3,  water  resistant,  elegant  in  all  18  kt.  gold. 

Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 

Also  available  in  a  combination  of  stainless  steel  and  18  kt. 

gold  and  all  stainless  steel. 


WILLIAM  BARTHMAN 

Jeweler  lo  I  he  (inancial  District  Since  1884 

174  Broadway,  Cxymcr  (if  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  NY  10038 
(212)  732  WX)    (M  of  Stale  l-WX)  K-(  HY.SIAL     FAX  #2l2-%4-l58l 
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